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PEOCEEDINGS 

AT  THB 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL 


OF  THE 


NATIONAL   LIBERAL   FEDERATION 

HELD   AT  THE 

LONDESBOROUGH    THEATRE,    SGARBOROUGH, 

THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  MAY  lUh  mul  15th,  1903. 


FIRST  SESSION. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  14th.         2  p.m. 


REPORT  AND  STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Birrell  (President  of  the  Federation) ;  seconded 
by  Sir  Charles  McLaren,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Leicester  —  Bosworth 
Division) ;  and  resolved  : — 

''That   the    Report    and    Statement  of    Accounts    be    received    and 
adopted." 

ALTERATION  OF  RULE. 

Moved  by  The  President  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  K  Willans  (Hud- 
dersfield) ;  and  resolved : — 

"  To  insert  in  Rule  V.,  at  end  of  first  paragraph  : —  * 

''  'The  Executive  .Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  casual 
vacancies  occurring  during  the  year. ' " 

ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  TREASURER. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  Compton  Rickett,  M.P.  (Scarborough) ;  seconded 
by  Mr.  Harold  J.  Rkckitt,  M.P.  (Lincobishire— Brigg  Division),  and 
resolved : — 

'*That  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.,  be  re-elected  President,  and  that 
Dr.  John  Massie  be  elected  Treasurer  for  the  oisuing  year.'' 
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NATIONAL  LIBERAL  CAMPAIGN  FUND. 

Moved  by  Dr.  John  Massie  (Treasurer);  seconded  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Lever  ;  supported  by  Sir  John  T.  Brunnbr,  Bart,  M.P.  (Cheshire 
— Northwich  Division)  ;  and  resolved : — 

"That  this  Council  warmly  approves  of  the  proposal  to  create  a 
National  Liberal  Campaign  Fund. 

''^  The  Council,  believing  that  the  issues  to  be  determined  at  the  next 
General  Election  are  of  supreme  importance  to  the  good  govern- 
ment and  future  well-being  of  the  country,  pledges  itself  to  do  all 
in  its  power  to  raise  such  a  Fund  as  shall  be  adequate  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  task  which  lies  before  the  Liberal 
party." 

EDUCATION. 

Moved  by  Mr.  D.  Lloyd-Oborge,  M.P.  (Carnarvon) ;  seconded  by 
Sir  GsoRGB  W.  KbkewiCh,  K.C.B. ;  and  resolved  : — 

'''That  this  Council  places  on  record  its  conviction  that  the  Education 
Act,  by  reason  of  its  violation  of  sound  constitutional  principles 
and  also  on  account  of  the  methods  adopted  in  carrying  it  through 
Parliament,  can  be  no  settlement  of  the  Education  Question,  and 
pledges  itself  to  work  for  such  alteration  in  the  law  as  will  secure 
for  the  country  a  national  system  of  Education  based  on  popular 
control  and  freed  from  religious  tests  and  sectarian  influences. 

**  Further,  this  Council  protests  against  the  shameless  obstinacy  of 
the  Government  in  ignoring  the  censure  unmistakably  expressed  by 
the  country  on  the  Education  Act  of  1902  by  the  introduction  of 
an  Education  Bill  for  London  which  is  not  only  marred  by  the 
same  vices,  but  made  grotesque  and  impossible  by  vices  of  its 
own." 

LAND  VALUES. 

Moved  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Magnamara,  M  P.  (Camberwell — North) ; 
seconded  by  Mr.  Edward  McHugh  (President  of  the  Society  for  the 
Taxation  of  Land  Values) ;  and  resolved  : — 

*'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  it  is  urgently  necessary  that  the 
owners  of  Land  Values  should  be  placed  under  the  obligation  of 
directly  contributing  their  fair  share  towards  the  ever-increasing 
cost  of  local  administration." 
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SECOND  SESSION. 

FRIDAY,   MAY  15th.  10.30   a.m. 


NATIONAL   EXPENDITURE. 

Moved  by  Mr.  John  E.  Ellis,  M.P.  (Nottinghamshire — RushcliflFe 

Division) ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Luke  White,  M.P.  (Yorkshire — Buckrose 

Division) ;  and  resolved  : — 

"That  this  Council  views  with  alarm  the  enormous  growth  of  the 
national  expenditure,  due  to  the  long  predominance  of  the  Tory 
party  and  the  reckless  policy  of  the  Government,  an  expenditure 
which  is  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  national  needs,  which  lays 
upon  the  people  an  intolerable  burden  of  taxation,  which  cripples 
the  commerce  and  endangers  the  credit  of  the  country,  and  has  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  those  great  principles  of  Free  Trade  on 
which  our  national  prosperity  depends." 

REPRESENTATION   OF   THE    PEOPLE. 

Moved  by  Mr   Thomas  Burt,  M.P.  (Morpeth);  seconded  by  Mr. 

R.   C.   Lehmann;    supported  by  Rt.   Hon.   Sib   Henry  Campbell- 

Bannerman,  G.C.B.,  M.P.  ;  and  resolved  :— 

**  That  in  view  of  the  social  reforms  which  are  imperatively  needed  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  it  is  essential  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  contain  a  more  effective  representation  of  all 
classes,  and  to  this  end  this  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  obstacles 
which  hitherto  have  prevented  members  of  the  less  wealthy  and  the 
labouring  classes  from  being  themselves  elected  to  Parliament 
should  be  removed  by  Measures  securing,  amongst  other  things^ 
Manhood  Suffrage,  the  abolition  of  plural  voting.  Payment  of 
Returning  Officers'  Expenses,  and  Payment  of  Members  of 
Parliament." 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Ellis  J.  Griffith,  M.P.  (Anglesey) ;  seconded  by 
Mr.  Hamar  Greenwood  (Prospective  Liberal  Candidate  for  York) ; 
and  resolved  : — 

"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords 
are  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  democratic  government  and 
a  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  State  ;  it  restricts  the  freedom  of  the 
Executive  and  the  Representative  Chamber  by  causing  Measures  to 
be  prepared  with  direct  reference  to  that  which  will  satisfy  the 
narrow  views  of  an  hereditary  and  irresponsible  body  ;  it  rejects  or 


mutilates  Liberal  Measures,  whilst  always  assenting  to  and  often 
intensifying  the  mischief  of  Tory  legislation ;  and  this  Council 
considers  it  imperative  that  the  earliest  opportunity  should  be 
taken  by  a  Liberal  Administration  to  ensure  that  the  will  of  the 
people,  as  expressed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive." 

VOTE  OF  THANKS  TO  SCARBOROUGH  LIBERALS. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Edward  Etans  (Chairman  of  Committee  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation) ;  and  resolved  : — 

''That  the  best  thanks  of  this  Council  be  tendered  to  the  President 
of  the  Scarborough  Liberal  Association  and  his  colleagues,  and  to 
the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Reception  Committee,  for  their 
excellent  arrangements  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  the 
Federation  to  Scarborough ;  to  Mr.  J.  Compton  Rickett,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  £.  Ellis  for  their  generous  hospitality ; 
and  to  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Scarborough  for  the  welcome 
extended  by  him  to  the  Federation  on  behalf  of  the  Borough." 
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PUBLIC    MEETING 


HELD  IN  THE 


PRINCE  OF  WALES  CIRCUS,  SCARBOROUGH. 

FRIDAY   EVENING,    MAY  Ibth,    1903. 


Mr.  G.  Alderson-Smith,  J.P.,   D.L    (President  of  the 
Scarborough  Liberal  Association),  in  the  Chair. 


CHAIRMAN'S  ADDRESS. 
SPEECH  BY 

The  Right  Hoo.  Sir  HENRY  GAMPBELL-BANNERMAM, 

G.C.B.,  M.P. 

RESOLUTION. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Birebll  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Compton  Rickett, 
M.P. ;  supported  by  Mr.  John  E.  Ellis,  M.P. ;  and  resolved  : — 

**That  this  meeting  accords  its  warmest  thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  for  his  presence  and  speech  to-night,  assures  him  and 
his  colleagues  of  the  loyal  confidence  of  the  Liberal  party,  cordially 
endorses  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation  at  its  meetings  in  Scarborough,  and  pledges 
itself  to  help  in  securing  the  triumph  of  Liberal  principles  by  the 
return  of  the  Liberal  party  to  power  whenever  the  country  is  next 
appealed  to." 

THANKS  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN. 

Moved  by  Sir  Henrt  Campbell-Bankerman  ;  seconded  by  Mr. 
LuKR  White,  M.P.  ;  supported  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Rowntreb  (Chairman 
of  the  Scarborough  Liberal  Association) ;  and  resolved  : — 

'^That  this  meeting  expresses  its  best  thanks  to  the  President  of  the 
Scarborough  Liberal  Association  for  his  conduct  in  tl^  ChakJip 
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NATIONAL  LTBERAL  FEDERATION. 


REPORT    OF   THE    EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 


INTROPUCTORY. 

The  past  year  has  happily  brought  with  it  the  end  of  the  war 
in  South  Africa.  The  relief  which  peace  brings  is  inexpressible  and 
incalculable,  but  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  social  and  political  fabric 
is  no  easy  one,  and  for  many  years  to  come  must  tax  even  the  most 
enlightened  and  sympathetic  statesmanship. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  the  country  realises  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  national  expenditure.  The  cry  for  economy  is  heard 
in  the  land,  and  none  too  soon  if  the  prosperity  and  credit  of  the 
country  are  not  to  be  destroyed  by  a  wasteful  expenditure  out  of  all 
proportion  to  what  is  called  for  by  national  requirements. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  retired  into  private  life,  carrying  with  him 
the  personal  good  wishes  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  gladly  recognises 
his  distinguished  services  to  the  State. 

The  agreeable  personality  of  his  successor  does  nothing  to  conceal 
the  mingled  weakness  and  stubbornness  of  his  leadership  and  the  lack 
of  reality,  insight^  and  earnestness  in  his  statesmanship,  or  to  mitigate 
the  growing  weariness  of  the  country  under  the  Government  of  which 
Mr.  Balfour  is  the  head.  That  Government  has  been  exhibited  in 
its  true  colours  by  the  tax  on  corn,  now  repealed,  and  the  Sugar  Con- 
vention as  well  as  by  the  Education  Act,  a  raea^sure  which  violates  well- 
established  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  its  amendment  or  repeal  in  the  near  future  absolu^ehy^e^m. 
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THE  TREASURERSHIP  OF  THE  FEDERATION. 

In  November  laat  the  Federation  suffered  a  heavy  loss  by  the 
death  of  Alderman  W.  H.  Hart,  who  for  over  seventeen  years  had 
filled  the  office  of  Treasurer  to  this  organisation.  At  the  next  ensuing 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  the  President : — 

"That  this  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation 
hereby  places  on  record  its  sense  of  the  great  loss  which  the  Federation  and 
the  Liberal  party  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Alderman  Hart,  who  for 
seventeen  years  filled  the  office  of  Treasurer  to  this  organisation.  The 
Committee  respectfully  tenders  to  his  widow  and  family  the  assurance  of 
the  regard  in  which  Mr.  Hart's  memory  will  always  be  held  by  the  members 
of  the  Federation  and  of  the  sympathy  entertained  by  this  Committee  for 
them  in  their  bereavement." 

Mr.  Hart's  services  to  the  Federation  for  so  long  a  term  of  years 
had  been  faithful  if  unostentatious.  Alike  in  political,  in  religious^ 
and  in  social  life  he  enjoyed  the  high  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him, 
and  the  Committee  of  the  Federation  again  record  in  this  place 
their  deep  regret  at  his  death  and  their  warm  appreciation  of  his  long 
services  to  the  Federation  and  to  the  party. 

The  Executive  Committee  unanimously  invited  Dr.  Bpence  Watson 
to  fill  the  office  of  Treasurer  until  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  this  he 
has  willingly  done.  The  Committee  wished  to  nominate  him  at  the- 
Annual  Meeting  for  the  Treasurership,  but  with  great  regret  they 
have  learnt  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  devote  either  the  time  or 
the  strength  which  the  work  of  the  office  demands — a  work  which,  if 
thoroughly  performed,  is  always  onerous,  and  must  be  exceptionally 
heavy  in  the  coming  year  by  reason  of  the  Special  Appeal  referred  to^ 
elsewhere  in  this  Report. 

The  Executive  Committee  are,  however,  fortunate  in  being  allowed 
to  nominate  for  the  office  of  Treasurer  Dr.  John  Massie,  of  Oxford,, 
who  has  sat  on  our  Committee  for  ten  years,  and  has  for  some- 
time past  acted  as  Chairman  of  our  Finance  Committee.  If  only  for 
this  reason  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  become  our  Treasurer,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  are  indebted  to  him  for  consenting  to  serve  if 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Federation  was  held  at 
Bristol  on  May  13th  and  14th,  1902. 

FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 
Tuesday,  May  13th,  1902. 

The  First  Session  of  the  Council  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Rooma 
on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  May  13th,  Dr.  Spence  Watson  presiding. 

Thfr  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  had  kindly  intimated  his 
desire  to  visit  the  Council  during  the  Session  formally  to  welcome  the^ 
National  Liberal  Federation  to  the  City  of  Bristol.  Pressure  of  civio 
duties,  however,  prevented  his  offering  this  welcome  personally.  A 
letter  addressed  to  the  Delegates  by  his  Lordship,  and  read  by  the^ 
President,  concluded  as  follows  :  "  I  welcome  you  in  the  name  of 
my  fellow-citizens,  and  wish  you  a  pleasant  visit  to  our  interesting 
old  city." 

Before  formally  opening  the  proceedings  by  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  Annual  Report,  Dr.  Spence  Watson  asked  the  delegates  to  signify 
their  assent,  by  rising  in  their  places,  to  the  following  resolution,  which 
he  submitted  with  deep  regret : — 

**  That  this  Council  desires  to  place  on  record  its  profound  sense  of  the 
loss  which  the  nation,  no  less  than  the  Liberal  party,  has  sustained 
in  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Kimberley ,  who  for  fifty  years  maintained 
the  best  traditions  of  English  public  life,  filling  great  offices  in  the 
State,  and  bringing  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  distinguished 
ability,  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  an  unswerving  devotion  to 
principle.  The  Council  further  expresses  its  belief  that  Lord 
Kimberley 's  services  to  Liberalism,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
will  be  held  in  long  and  grateful  remembrance  by  the  Liberal 
party." 

The  adoption  of  the  Annual  Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts; 
was  moved  by  the  President,  seconded  by  Mr.  Robert  Cameron,  M.P.,. 
and  carried  unanimously. 

Reference  having  been  made  in  the  Report,  and  also  by  Dr.  Spence 
Watson  in  his  opening  speech,  to  his  retirement  from  the  Presidency, 
Sir  Edward  R.  Russell  (Liverpool)  moved,  Dr.  John  Massie  (Vice-^ 
President  of  the  Oxford  Liberal  Association)  seconded,  and  it  was^ 
resolved  by  acclamation  :—  ° '^i  "^^  ^^ ^OOglC 
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"'That  this  Council,  in  expressing  its  deep  regret  at  the  retirement  of 
Dr.  Robert  Spence  Watson,  desires  to  record  its  warm  gratitude  to 
him  for  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  Federation  since  the 
day  on  which  it  was  established,  and  in  particular  during  the  twelve 
years  in  which  he  has  filled  the  office  of  President. 

^*  It  assures  him  of  the  lasting  regard  and  affection  in  which  he  will  be 
held  by  this  Federation,  and  earnestly  hopes  that  he  will  long  be 
spared  to  contribute  the  great  weight  of  his  advocacy  to  all  those 
causes  which  Liberalism  seeks  to  promote." 

The  election  of  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.,  as  President,  in 
succession  to  Dr.  Spence  Watson,  and  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Alderman 
W.  H.  Hart  as  Treasurer  was  moved  by  Mr.  Charles  Townsend 
^President  of  the  Bristol  Liberal  Federation),  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Willans  (Huddersfield),  and  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.  (President  of  the 
I^ational  Liberal  Federation),  seconded  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hobhouse, 
M.P.  (Bristol — Eastern  Division),  and  resolved  : — 

"That  this  Council  affirms  its  continued  adherence  to  the  principles 
which  in  the  past  the  Federation  has  advocated  and  placed  on 
record. 

"The  Council  records  its  unabated  confidence  in  Lord  Spencer  and  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  chosen  Leaders  of  the  Opposition 
in  Parliament,  and  earnestly  appeals  to  all  Liberals  loyally  to  co- 
operate in  the  common  cause  of  Liberalism,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
present  incapable  and  reactionary  Government,  recognising  that 
Liberal  unity  is  essential  if  Liberal  principles  are  again  to  prevail 
in  administration  and  legislation." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Stevenson,  M.P.  (Suffolk — Eye  Division), 
-seconded  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Rowntree  (Chairman  of  the  Scarborough  Liberal 
Association),  and  unanimously  resolved  ; — 

"That  this  Council,  whilst  adhering  to  previous  declarations  of  the 
Federation  on  the  subject  of  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  War  in 
South  Africa,  contents  itself  at  this  grave  juncture  with  an  expres- 
sion of  its  most  earnest  hope  that  the  negotiations  now  proceeding 
will  lead  to  an  early  peace  and  a  durable  settlement." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Morton,  M.P.  (Devonport),  seconded 

hy  Mr.  Robert  Bird  (Cardiff),  and  unanimously  resolved  : — 

"  That  this  Council  records  its  earnest  conviction  that  the  long-continued 
attempt  to  govern  Ireland  by  coercion  has  lamentably  failed  to 
produce  that  harmony  between  the  executive  power  and  the  people 
of  the  country  which  is  the  chief  end  of  good  government ;  and, 
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while  reserving  its  judgment  as  to  method  and  opportunity,  affirms 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interests,  both  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Empire, 
that  there  should  be  devolved  upon  a  representative  body  in  Ireland 
the  power  of  legislating  with  reference  to  what  the  Imperial  Parlia-^ 
ment  shall  decide  to  be  distinctly  Irish  affairs." 

SECOND    SESSION    OF    THE    COUNCIL. 
Wednesday,  May  14th. 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Council  was  held  on  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  May  14tb,  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.  (President  of  the 
Federation),  in  the  chair. 

The  Council,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  invited  Dr.  Spence  Watson  (the 
retiring  Pi-esident)  to  a  seat  on  the  Executive  Committee. 

It  was  moved  by  Sir  James  T.  Woodhouse,  M.P.  (Huddersfield), 
seconded  by  Sir  Edward  Strachey,  Bart ,  M.P.  (Somerset — Southern 
Division),  supported  by  Mr.  Fi*ed  Maddison,  and  resolved : — 

**  That  this  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  have  taken  the  occasion  of  this  year's  Finance  Act  to  declare 
that  the  Mineral  Wealth  of  the  Transvaal  should,  from  this  time 
forward,  be  under  a  legal  liability  to  contribute  a  just  proportion 
towards  the  cost  of  the  South  African  War. 

*'  The  Council  strenuously  protests  against  the  proposed  tax  on  imported 
com,  flour  and  other  bread-stuffs,  as  a  deplorable  reversal  of  that 
policy  of  Free  Trade  which  has  given  commercial  prosperity  to  the 
country  and  cheap  food  to  the  people." 

It  was  moved  by  the  Right  Hon.  A.  H.  D.  Acland  (late  Minister  of 

Education),  seconded  by  the  Rev.  George  Jarman  (Chairman  of  the 

Bristol  School  Board),  and  unanimously  resolved  : — 

'^That  this  Council  condemns  the  Education  Bill  for  the  following 
(among  other)  reasons  : — 

(1)  The  Bill  fails  to  make  adequate  or  satisfactory  provison  for 

the  supply  or  reorganisation  of  Secondary  Education. 

(2)  The  Bill,  far  from  creating  one  Educational  Authority,  will, 

in  fact,  produce  a  multiplication  of  Authorities,  leading  to 
great  uncertainty  and  to  administrative  chaos,  particularly 
by  dividing  the  responsibility  between  the  Councils  which 
will  fix  the  Education  Rate  and  the  Committees  which  will 
have  the  spending  of  it. 

(3)  The   Bill    abandons  the    fundamental  principle  hitherto 

recognised  in  this  country  that  popular  Education,  paid  for 
by  the  Ratepayers,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  directly 
elected  representatives  of  the  people.     It  encojiraires  .the 
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destruction  of  the  School  Boards  and  hands  education  over 
to  Committees  not  one  member  of  which  need  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  public. 

(4)  The  Bill,  by  giving  a  large  annual  endowment  out  of  the 

rates  to  the  privately  managed  denominational  Schools,  is 
obviously  intended  to  establish  at  the  cost  of  the  Rate- 
payers a  system  of  National  Education  under  Sectarian 
Teaching. 

(5)  The  Bill  encourages,  to  the  detriment  of  Education,  the 

multiplication  of  denominational  Schools  maintained  at  the 
public  cost,  thus  in  its  practical  working  injuring  existing 
Schools,  and  tending  to  bring  all  new  Schools  under 
denominational  management. 

(6)  The  Bill  recognises  and  permits,  in  Schools  which  are  to 

become  rate-maintained,  a  religious  test  for  Teachers  as  a 
condition  of  their  employment  in  such  Schools. 

**The  Council  accordingly  protests  most  strongly  against  the  Bill, 
believing  that  it  will  do  nothing  to  secure  improvement  in  Educa- 
tion, but  must  inevitably,  in  its  working,  cause  grave  resentment 
throughout  the  country  and  lead  to  a  deplonible  aggravation  of 
sectarian  strife  and  bitterness. 

**  Finally,  the  Council  calls  upon  the  Liberal  Associations  of  the  country 
to  offer  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the  Bill  by  public  meetings 
petitions,  resolutions,  and  all  other  means  in  their  power." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  Emmott  Barlow,  M.P.  (Somerset — Frome 
Division),  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Howell  Davies  (Chairman  of  the 
South  Bristol  Liberal  Association),  and  unanimously  resolved  :  — 

"That  this  Council  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  reform  of  the 
Licensing  Laws  is  urgent  and  imperative,  and  believes  that  Lord 
Peel's  Minority  Report  furnishes,  in  the  main,  a  basis  for 
practical  legislation  upon  which  all  Temperance  Reformers  should 
combine  and  concentrate  their  efforts." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  George  Lambert,  M.P.  (Devonshire — South 
Molton  Division),  seconded  by  Mr.  James  Rowlands  (Hon.  Secretary 
Land  Law  Reform  Association),  supported  by  Mr.  G.  Toalmin,  ^l.P. 
(Bury),  and  unanimously  resolved  : — 

**  That  this  Council  affirms  the*  urgent  necessity  for  a  thorough  reform 
of  the  Land  Laws,  so  as  to  secure,  among  other  things — 

{1)  The  just  taxation  of  Ground  Values  and  Mining  Royalties  ; 
(2)  The  extension  of  the  system  of  Small  Holdings  on  the  lines 
already  adopted  in  the  case  of  Allotments  ;  ami 
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(3)  Compenflation  to  town  and  country  tenants  for  permanent 
improvements  made  during  their  tenancy,   and  for  dis- 
turbance. 
"**  Further,  the   Council  declares  that  Parliament  ought  immediately 
to  deal  with  the  grave  evils  which  exist  in  connection  with  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes  in  town  and  country,  so  as  promptly 
to  secure  better  and  healthier  conditions  of  life  for  the  masses  of 
the  people." 

It  was. moved  by  Mr.  Edward  Evans;  Junior  (Chairman,  General 

Committee,   National   Liberal   Federation),    seconded   by  Mr.  H.  J. 

Wilson,  M.P.  (Holmfirth),  and  carried  by  acclamation  : — 

'^  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  Council  be  tendered  to  the  Bristol  Liberal 
Federation,  to  the  President  (Mr.  Alderman  Charles  Townsend), 
and  his  colleagues,  and  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Reception  Com- 
mittee, for  their  admirable  arrangements  and  generous  hospitality 
during  the  visit  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  to  Bristol." 

The  passing  of  this  resolution  brought  the   proceedings   of  the 
Council  to  a  close. 


On  the  same  evening  a  great  Public  Meeting  was  held  in  the  New 
Colston  Hall.  The  splendid  building  was  filled  with  a  most  representa- 
tive audience  numbering  upwards  of  4,000  persons.  Mr.  Charles 
Townsend  (President  of  the  Bristol  Liberal  Federation)  occupied  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Herbert  J.  Gladstone,  M.P.  (the  chief  Liberal  Whip),  who  met 

with  an  enthusiastic   welcome,  addressed  the  gathering,  and  at  its 

close  Dr.  Spence  Watson  moved,  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.,  seconded, 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Hobhouse,  M.P.,  and   Mr.   Emmott   Barlow,    M.P., 

supported  the  following  resolution,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation : — 

"That  this  meeting  accords  its  warmest  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
his  presence  and  speech  to-night ;  assures  him  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  both  Houses  of  the  loyal 
confidence  of  the  Liberal  party  ;  cordially  endorses  the  Resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  at 
its  meetings  in  Bristol,  and  pledges  itself  to  help  in  securing  the 
triumph  of  Liberal  principles  by  the  return  of  the  Liberal  party 
to  power  whenever  the  country  is  next  appealed  to. " 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  moved  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Howell  Davies,  and  supported  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bateman  Hope  (North  Somerset),  concluded  the  ^gf^^^'^'S^LjOOQlC 
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THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 


(a)— The  Education  Bill. 

{October  15</i,   1902.) 

A  Special  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  "to  consider  the 

present  position  of  afiDairs  with  regard  to  the  Government  Education 

Bill  and  to  pass  a  Resolution  thereon  "  was  held  at  Westminster  on 

Wednesday,  October  15th,  1902. 

The  meeting  was  summoned  by  the  Executive  Committee,  wha 
gave  notice  that  the  following  resolution  would  be  proposed : — 

''  That  this  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  declares  that  the  effect  of  the  discussions  in  Parliament  and 
in  the  country  has  been  emphatically  to  confirm  the  strong  condemnation 
of  the  Government  Education  Bill  pronounced  by  the  Council  of  the 
Federation  last  May  at  Bristol. 

''The  Committee  again  insists  that,  both  educationally  and  politically, 
the  Bill  is  a  retrograde  and  pernicious  measure,  and,  in  view  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  last  General  Election  and  the  clear  expression 
of  opinion  at  recent  by-elections,  protests  that  the  Government  has  no  moral 
right  to  force  the  Bill  through  Parliament." 

The  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  (Mr.  Edtirard  Evans^ 
Junior)  presided,  and,  at  the  opening  of  the  proceedings,  he  announced 
that  the  Executive  Committee  had  carefully  considered  certain  amend- 
ments of  which  notice  had  been  given  by  affiliated  Associations,  and,, 
agreeing  in  the  main  with  the  purport  of  them,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee had  incorporated  the  principal  features  of  the  amendments  into> 
the  Resolution,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  meeting,  the  resolution  so 
altered  would  be  submitted  as  follows  (the  added  words  are  printed  in 
italics) : — 

**That  this  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  declares  that  the  effect  of  the  discussions  in  Parliament  and  m 
the  country  has  been  emphatically  to  confirm  the  strong  condemnation  of 
the  Government  Education  Bill  pronounced  by  the  Council  of  the  Federation 
last  May  at  Bristol. 

**  Tlie  Committee  again  insists  that,  both  educationally  and  politically, 
the  Bill  is  a  retrograde,  pernicious,  and^  as  regards  W(rn%eny  a  disqualifying 
measure,  and,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  last  GeneraJ 
Election  and  the  clear  expression  of  opinion  at  recent  by-elections,  protesta 
that  the  Government  has  no  moral  right  to  force  the  Bill  through  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  caUs  upon  the  Govemment  to  withdraw  th0  BiU  or  ta  disfiolv^ 
Parliament  a,id  appeal  to  the  country."  Digitized  by  (^OOglC 
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Consent  being  given,  the  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell,  K.C.  (President  of  the  National  Liberal  Fisderation),  seconded 
by  Dr.  John  Clifford,  M.A.  (London),  and  supported  by  The  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  K.P.,  The  Right  Hon.  James  Bryoe,  M.P., 
Dr.  R.  Spence  Watson  (Ex-President  of  the  Federation),  Mr.  J. 
Lawson  Walton,  M.P.  (Leeds— South),  Mr.  D.  Lloyd-George,  M.P. 
(Carnarvon  Boroughs),  Mr.  R.  W.  Perks,  M.P.  (Lincolnshire — Louth 
Division),  Colonel  Ivor  Herbert,  C.B.,  C.M.G.  (South  Monmouth), 
and  Mr.  Beaumont  Morioe  (Sevenoaks),  and  carried  unanimously 
amidst  cheers ;  the  movers  of  the  Amendments  and  Riders  which 
stood  on  the  Agenda  Paper  having  previously  announced  their  desire 
to  withdraw  their  motions. 

The  representative  character  of  the  meeting  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  of  the  898  representatives  appointed  by  the 
affiliated  Liberal  Associations  of  England  and  Wales,  527  were  in 
actual  attendance  in  the  hall.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the 
affiliated  Associations  were  represented  by  one  or  more  of  their 
officers. 

There  were  also  present  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  Mr.  Robert 
Cameron,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  K.  Causton,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Dalziel,  M.P., 
Mr.  John  M.  P.  Fuller,  M.P.,  Mr.  D.  Ford  Goddard,  M.P.,  Mr.  F. 
John  Horniman,  M.P.,  Mr.  D.  Brynmor  Jones,  M.P.,  Sir  Joseph 
Leese,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Logan,  M.P.,  Mr.  Henry  Norman,  M.P.,  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  M.P.,  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  P.  Trevelyan, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Luke  White,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitley,  M.P.,  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Wilson,  M.P.,  and  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

A  verbatim  report  of  the  speeches  is  published  aa  a  pamphlet  by 
the  Liberal  Publication  Department. 

(6)— The  Annual  Meeting. 
(At  Birmingham,  February  27th,  1903.) 

The  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  ''to 
elect  a  Chairman  of  Committee  and  an  Executive  Committee  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  to  consider  resolutions  submitted  by  the  Executive 
on  the  Education  Act  and  the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention,''  was  held 
at  Birmingham  on  Friday,  February  27th,  1903. 
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There  was  a  large  and  thoroughly  representative  attendance,  the 
majority  of  the  Affiliated  Liberal  Associations  of  England  and  Wales 
being  represented. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Meeting  the  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.  (President  of  the  Federation),  who,  after  a 
brief  introductory  speech,  called  on  Mr.  Corrie  Grant,  M.P.,  to  move 
the  first  resolution : — 

"That  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  Junr.  (President  of  the  Liverpool  Liberal 
Federal  Council),  be  elected  Chairman  of  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year." 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Frank  Wright  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Birmingham  Liberal  Association)  and  carried  by  acclamation.  Mr. 
Birrell  thereupon  vacated  the  chair  in  Mr.  Evans's  favour. 

Mr.  Evans  having  briefly  returned  thanks  for  his  election  for  the 
eighth  time,  the  delegates  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  with  the  following  result : — 

Elected.  votes. 

Dr.  John  Clifford  (Vice-President  of  the  Paddington  Liberal 

Association) 350 

Mr.  W.  S.  Rowmtkeb  (Chairman  of  the  Scarborough  Liberal 

Association) 344 

Mr.  Frank  Wright  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Liberal 

Association) 318 

Mr.  W.  H.   Dickinson  (Chairman  of    the   London    Liberal 

Federation) 314 

Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Brunnbr  (Vice-President  of  the  Hyde  Division 

[Cheshire]  Liberal  Association) 300 

Dr.   John   Massie  (Vice-President    of    the    Oxford    Liberal 

Association) 294 

Mr.  Robert  Bird  (President  of  the  Cardiff  Liberal  Association)       290 

Mr.  W.  E.   B.  Priestley  (Chairman  of  the  East  Bradford 

Liberal  Association)  -         - 268 

Mr.  E.  T.  Ann  (President  of  the  Derby  Liberal  Association)    -       265 

Mr.  Alfred  Barran  (Leeds) 258 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Radford  (President  of  the  Plymouth  Liberal 

Association) 243 

Mr.  W.  Howell  Davies  (President  of  the  South  Bristol  Liberal 
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VOTES. 

Mb.  J.  A.  Murray  Macdonald  (President  of  the  Hampstead 

Liberal  and  Radical  Association) 233 

Mr.  p.  W.  Bunting  (Treasurer  of  the  South  St.  Pancras  Liberal 

Association) 231 

Mr.  Hugh  Fullbrton  (Manchester) 229 

Mr,  a.  H.  Burgess  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Harborough  Divi- 
sion [Leicestershire]  Liberal  Association)  -        -        -        -       227 

Mr.  J.  E.  WiLLANS  (Vice-President  of  the  Huddersfield  Liberal 

Association) 207 

Mr.  W.  Ryland  D.  Adkins  (Vice-President  of  the  North- 
ampton Liberal  and  Radical  Association)  -        -        -         -       198 

Mr.  D.  M.   Mason   (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Home   Counties 

Liberal  Federation) 189 

Mr.  R.  C.  Lehmann  (London) 188 

Not  Elected  (in  alphabeticcd  order), 
Mr.  John  Barker  (President  of  the  Shrewsbury  Liberal  Association). 
Mr.  Edward  G.  Hemmerdb  (London). 
Mr.  William  Hunt  (Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Nottingham  Liberal 

Association). 
Mr.  6.  Hay  Morgan  (London). 
Mr.  Alphbus  C.  Morton    (Vice-President  of  the  Clapham  Liberal 

and  Radical  Association). 
Mr.  William  Elwy  Williams  (Rhyl). 

Of  the  twenty  members  who  thus  constitute  the  present  Executive 
Committee,  Mr.  Ryland  D.  Adkins,  Mr.  D.  M.  Mason,  and  Mr.  R.  C. 
Lehmann  are  elected  for  the  first  time,  whilst  Dr.  John  Clifford  and 
Mr.  J.  E.  Willans  are  former  members  who,  after  an  absence  from  the 
Committee,  have  again  been  elected. 

The  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey,  Dr.  E.  H.  Eraser,  and  Mr.  James  Stuart 
were  not  eligible  for  re-election  under  the  retirement  clauses  of  the 
Pederation  Rules,  and  Sir  John  B.  Phear,  Chairman  of  the  Devon 
Liberal  Federation,  who  was  first  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  1896,  did  not  seek  re-election  by  reason  of  advancing 
years  and  the  many  claims  upon  his  political  energies  in  the  West  of 
England.  The  Executive  Committee  desires  to  record  its  grateful 
appreciation  of  Sir  John  Phear's  services  to  this  Federation  and  to 
the  Liberal  cause.  t    ,^r^i^\r> 
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The  following  resolution,  submitted  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
was  moved  by  the  Bight  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Dickinson  (Chairman  of  the  London  Liberal  Federation),  and 
carried  unanimously : — 

'*  That  this  Committee  places  on  record  its  conviction  that  the  Education 
Act,  by  reason  of  its  violation  of  sound  constitutional  principles  and  also  on 
account  of  the  methods  adopted  in  carrying  it  through  Parliament,  can  be 
no  settlement  of  the  education  question,  and  pledges  itself  to  work  for 
such  alteration  in  the  law  as  will  secure  for  the  country  a  national  system  of 
education  based  on  popular  control  and  freed  from  religious  tests  and  sectarian 
influences. 

'*  The  Committee,  in  view  of  the  national  importance  of  the  children's 
education,  urges  all  Liberals  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  secure  repre- 
sentation on  the  new  educational  bodies,  so  that  the  defective  and  reactionary 
provisions  of  the  Act  may,  m  their  practical  working,  be  mitigated,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  their  administration  on  progressive  lines." 

The  Executive  Committee  also  submitted  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  moved  by  Mr.  T.  Lough,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Broad- 
hurst,  M.P.,  and  carried  unanimously  :  — 

'*That  this  Committee  protests  against  the  ratification  of  the  Brussels 
Sugar  Convention,  which,  whilst  depriving  the  United  Kingdom  of  the 
advantages  of  cheap  sugar,  confers  no  substantial  benefit  upon  the  West 
Indies,  places  our  fiscal  arrangements  under  the  control  of  foreign  nations, 
and  constitutes  a  dangerous  reversal  of  the  trade  policy  of  the  country." 

The  following  resolution  was  moved  on  behalf  of  the  Newbury 
Division  (Berkshire)  Liberal  Association  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Lehmann 
(London),  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Maaon  (Hon.  Secretary  Home 
Counties  Liberal  Federation),  and  carried  unanimously  : — 

'*  That  this  meeting  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  past  seven 
years  of  extravagant  Tory  Government  the  normal  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom  upon  armaments  has  been  increased  from  35 1  to  61  millions 
sterling,  a  total  unparalleled  even  in  larger  and  more  populous  countries. 
That  this  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  to  29s.  3d.  per  head 
of  the  population,  as  compared  with  149.  8^.  per  head  of  the  popiUation  of 
Germany,  and  Ss.  6d.  per  head  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

"That  this  meeting  protests  against  this  ruinous  expenditure,  extrava- 
gantly out  of  proportion  to  the  problems  of  national  defence,  and  largely 
the  result  of  an  unbridled  spirit  of  aggression  ;  and  calls  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  immediate  steps  to  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation  which  is 
handicapping  British  commerce  in  competition  with  that  of  Germany  and 
the  United  States  in  the  markets  of  the  world." 

The  following  resolution,   submitted    by   the   Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Liberal  and  Radical  Association,  was  carried  unanigac)usl^  tJOOQlC 
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''That  the  adoption  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  of  any  form  of 
compulsory,  forced,  or  slave  labour,  applicable  to  persons  untainted  by  crime, 
under  cover  of  any  method  or  form  of  special  rating  or  taxation,  or  however 
subtly  concealed  under  any  name  or  title  or  in  any  manner,  upon  any  pretext 
whatever,  is  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  British  constitution 
and  must  be  resisted  not  only  by  the  Liberal  party  but  by  every  lover  of  his 
country  to  the  uttermost." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  Maddison,  seconded  by  Mr.  James 
Rowlands,  a  telegram  was  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Crooks,  the  Labour  candi- 
date in  the  Woolwich  contest,  wishing  him  "  hearty  success  in  his  fight 
for  freedom  and  justice." 

PRESENTATION   TO    DR,    SPENCE   WATSON. 

After  the  regular  business  of  the  General  Committee  had  been 
disposed  of,  Mr.  Birrell,  the  President  of  the  Federation,  made  the 
presentation  to  Dr.  Spence  Watson  of  the  portrait  Sir  George  Reid 
has  painted.  When  Dr.  Watson,  after  twelve  years'  Presidency  of 
the  Federation,  retired,  it  was  universally  felt  that  so  old,  so  valued, 
and  so  esteemed  a  friend  could  not  be  allowed  to  resign  an  office,  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  which  he  had  exhibited  such  high 
qualities,  without  a  permanent  expression  of  the  goodwill  of  his  fellow- 
Liberals.  In  the  result  it  was  decided  to  have  his  portrait  painted, 
and  Sir  George  Reid,  the  President  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  was 
selected  as  the  artist.  In  a  fitting  eulogy  of  his  predecessor  in  the 
Presidency,  Mr.  Birrell  spoke  of  Dr.  Spence  Watson  as  a  true  lover  of 
liberty  and  friend  of  man,  whose  life  from  the  time  when,  at  seventeen 
years  of  age,  he  became  secretary  to  the  Newcastle  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  had  been  full  of  service  to  his  fellow-creatures,  irrespective  of 
race,  colour,  or  religion.  "  He  is  no  time-server,  no  phrase-monger,  no 
hunter  after  titles  or  popularity,"  and  Mr.  Birrell  closed  with 
Tennyson's  noble  lines: — 

**  Glory  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  song, 

Paid  with  a  voice  flying  by  to  be  lost  on  an  endless  sea — 

Glory  of  Virtue,  to  fight,  to  struggle,  to  right  the  wrong- 
Nay,  but  she  aim'd  not  at  glory,  no  lover  of  glory  she  : 

Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  still  to  be." 

The  portrait  is  an  admirable  one,  and  worthy  alike  of  the  subject  and 
the  painter.     Dr.  Spence  Watson,  in  acknowledging  the  rifL  spoke 
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with  much  emotion,  whilst  the  reception  with  which  he  met  showed 
the  place  he  fills  in  the  affectionate  regard  of  his  fellow-Liberals. 
A  replica  of  the  portrait,  also  painted  by  Sir  George  Reid,  will  be 
presented  to  Mrs.  Spence  Watson  and  family,  the  portrait  itself  being 
handed  by  Dr.  Watson  to  the  National  Liberal  Club,  whose  president, 
Earl  Carrington,  was  present  to  receive  it  on  behalf  of  the  Club.  It 
might  be  added  that  there  were  over  800  subscribers  to  the  Portrait 
Fund,  and  that,  in  handing  the  portrait  to  the  National  Liberal  Club, 
Dr.  Watson  acted  in  accordance  with  a  generally  felt  and  expressed 
wish. 


LIBERAL    PUBLICATION    DEPARTMENT. 

The  Liberal  Publication  Department,  for  which  the  Federation, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Liberal  Central  Association,  is  responsible, 
continues  to  render  great  and  important  services  to  the  party,  by 
its  promptitude,  enterprise  and  accuracy,  as  well  as  by  its  success  in 
securing  the  confidence  of  the  party  as  a  whole,  irrespective  of 
all  sectional  differences. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  extent  of  that  confidence  has  been 
exhibited  during  the  past  year  by  the  initiation  of  the  new 
scheme  by  which,  for  one  inclusive  payment  of  a  guinea  a  year,  a 
subscriber  of  that  amount  gets  all  the  publications  of  the  Department 
as  issued,  and  the  two  bound  volumes  of  the  Liberal  Magazine,  and 
Pamphlets  and  Leaflets,  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Upwards  of  700 
subscriptions  have  been  received,  and  the  list  of  subscribers  is 
as  representative  as  it  is  lengthy.  Many  of  the  subscriptions 
were  accompanied  by  letters  expressive  of  warm  and  hearty  appreci- 
ation of  the  work  of  the  Department,  and  great  as  the  success  has 
been  in  this  initial  year  of  the  scheme's  inception,  it  is  hoped,  and 
confidently  expected,  that  the  subscribers'  list  will,  in  succeeding 
years,  be  very  considerably  increased.  The  inclusive  subscription  is 
especially  conmiended  to  the  notice  of  Liberal  Clubs,  who  would  in 
this  way  get  an  ample  supply  of  literature  for  the  reading  room  as 
well  as  indispensable  works  of  reference  for  the  library. 

The  Liberal  Magazine,  now  in  its  eleventh  volume,  not  only 
maintains  its  usefulness  but  increases  its  circulation.     The  average 
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monthly  sales  in  1902  were  2,830,  whilst  the  sales  of  the  three  numbers 
which  have  appeared  in  1903  have  risen  to  well  over  3,000. 

A  very  large  number  of  Pamphlets  and  Leaflets  have  been  issued 
during  the  y^r,  the  sales  of  the  latter  amounting  to  over  four  millions. 
As  might  be  expected  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  the 
Education  Bill,  and  every  effort  was  made  not  merely  to  point  out  the 
objections  entertained  to  it,  but  also  to  supply  accurate  information  as 
to  its  proposals.  It  may  be  put  on  record  that  within  four  days  of  the 
Bill  receiving  the  Royal  Assent  the  Department  published  The  Parlies 
meniary  History  of  the  Edrication  Acty  a  144  page  pamphlet,  which 
told  in  detail  the  whole  story  of  the  inception,  progress,  and  passing  of 
the  measure. 

The  Record  of  Members*  Votes  (or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the 
"Recording  Angel")  is  now  complete  from  1866  up  to  1902.  A 
special  ''Recording  Angel,"  dealing  with  the  92  more  important 
divisions  of  the  Education  Bill  was  issued  as  a  separate  publication. 
The  Divisions  oj  the  Month  are  issued  monthly,  and  for  the  nominal 
fee  of  5s.  a  year  the  votes  of  any  Tory  M.P.  in  these  selected  divisions 
can  be  obtained  each  month.  A  weekly  Record  of  Divisions  (par- 
ticularly suitable  for  publication  in  the  press)  can  also  be  supplied 
by  special  arrangement. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  consequent  resumption  of  normal 
Liberal  activity  in  the  constituencies,  the  LcMtem  Lectures  supplied  by 
the  Department  have  been  largely  used  during  the  past  winter. 

Very  great  assistance  has  been  rendered  in  the  various  by-elections, 
notably  by  a  particularly  effective  piece  of  electioneering  literature, 
the  little  booklet,  "The  Blessings  of  Tory  Rule."  It  has  been 
especially  serviceable  in  pinning  Tory  candidates  to  the  record  of  the 
Government  they  are  anxious  to  support  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  contingency  of  a  sudden  Dissolution  has  not  been  lost  sight  of 
by  the  Department,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  make  such. preparations 
as  are  possible.  The  growth  of  the  work  of  the  Department  has 
made  a  substantial  increase  necessary  in  its  warehouse  accommodation, 
and  every  effort  will  be  made  at  the  General  Election,  whenever  it 
comes,  to  help  the  Liberal  cause  in  the  constituencies  in  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  Department  seeks  to  be  of  service.       i    oOQlC 
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A  NATIONAL  LIBERAL  CAMPAIGN  FUND. 

There  is  no  more  urgent  task  at  the  present  moment  than  that  of 
improving  the  local  organisation  of  the  Liberal  party  «.nd  preparing 
for  a  General  Election  which  cannot  be  far  distant,  and  which,  when 
it  comes,  will  decide  issues  of  unprecedented  importance.  To  see  that 
in  every  constituency  there  is  a  living  organisation  and  centre  of 
Liberal  activity ;  to  educate  the  voters  by  the  distribution  of 
literature,  by  public  meetings,  lectures,  and  van  and  missionary  work 
in  the  villages;  to  supervise  efficiently  the  coming  registration  of 
voters ;  to  render  such  financial  aid  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
constituencies  to  adopt  as  their  candidates  the  men  they  think  most 
likely  to  win — all  these  are  tasks  of  most  pressing  urgency. 

To  enable  the  Federation  to  take  these  tasks  in  hand  the  Executive 
Committee  are  about  to  make  a  new  departure.  They  propose  at  the 
forthcoming  Annual  Meeting  at  Scarborough  to  appeal  to  the  whole 
Liberal  party  for  a  Fund  sufficient  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  The 
Committee  aim  at  raising  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £50,000,  which  is  the 
minimum  estimate  for  the  work  referred  to,  even  if  that  work  is 
strictly  confined  to  the  necessitous  constituencies. 

The  Committee  will  submit  to  the  delegates  assembled  at 
Scarborough  a  detailed  statement  of  their  scheme  and  in  the  meantime 
they  bespeak  for  it  the  generous  [consideration  of  all  who  wish  to  see 
Liberal  principles  predominant  onoe  more  in  the  government  of  the 
country  

THE    EDUCATION   ACT. 

Thanks  to  a  majority  secured  on  a  khaki  issue,  the  unsparing  use 
of  the  closure  (though  obstruction  was  not  so  much  as  even  alleged), 
and  the  good  offices  of  the  House  of  Lords-  (content  for  once  not  to 
demand  that  a  legislative  revolution  should  be  approved  by  the 
country),  the  Education  Act  was  at  the  end  of  last  year  placed  upon 
the  Statute  Book.  A  determined  fight  against  it  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  the  evidence,  at  by-elections  and  otherwise,  was 
overwhelming  that  the  measure  was  not  merely  hateful  to  the  whole 
body  of  Nonconformity,  but  strongly  disapproved  of  by  the  country  at 
large.  But  Mr.  Balfour  could  not  afford  to  let  the  first  chapter  in 
his  history  as  Prime  Minister  be  a  repetition  of  the  fiasco  xrf  ^1^5^. 
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Moreover,  the  Church  saw  that  it  was  a  case  of  now  or  never  getting 
its  schools  quartered  upon  the  rates,  whilst  still  being  allowed  to  con- 
trol them ;  consequently  on  the  true  Tory  principle  of  "  safeguarding 
and  protecting  the  interests  of  your  friends,  not  only  while  you  are  in 
office  but  even  in  the  contingency  of  your  being  out,"  the  Bill  had  at 
all  costs  to  be  passed,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  legislative  decency  or 
constitutional  principle. 

Never  was  there  less  justification  for  passing  a  measure  in  defiance 
of  public  opinion.  At  the  General  Election  both  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  Balfour  were  careful  to  insist  that  the  elector  could  vote  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  did  so  without  hurt  or  detriment  to  his  opinions 
on  domestic  questions.  It  is  true  that  this  doctrine  of  limited  mandate 
is  not  known  to  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  elector  ought  to  have 
realised  that,  once  a  Tory  majority  was  created,  it  would  almost 
certainly  be  used  for  reactionary  purposes  and  not  merely  for  purposes 
connected  with  South  Africa.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  grossly  deceived,  for  not  even  the  compulsion  of  the  war 
would  have  induced  tens  of  thousands  of  electors  to  vote  Tory  had  it 
been  clearly  announced  and  understood  that  every  vote  given  for  a 
Tory  candidate  was  a  vote  given  for  such  an  Education  Act. 

In  last  year's  Report  the  Committee  set  out  its  main  objections  to 
the  Bill  as  introduced.  On  some  minor  points  effect  was  given  to 
Liberal  criticism,  but  the  Bill  became  law  with  none  of  the  fundamental 
objections  to  it  removed.  Indeed,  in  important  particulars  it  was 
changed  for  the  worse,  and  in  its  final  stages  alterations  were  made 
which  gave  enormous  additional  advantages  to  the  denominational 
schools,  largely  at  the  instance  and  instigation  of  the  Established 
Church,  the  chief  proprietor  of  them.  In  the  matter  of  the  rent  of 
the  teacher's  house,  of  fees  and  endowments,  the  Church  practised 
the  *'game  of  grab''  with  such  supreme  skill  and  success  that 
now,  in  many  cases,  a  profit  will  positively  be  made  for  Church 
purposes  out  of  the  public  funds;  whilst  the  most  unblushing 
manoeuvre  was  perpetrated  over  the  wear  and  tear  amendment, 
by  which  the  cost  of  wear  and  tear  repairs,  originally  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  denomination,  was  transferred  to  the  ratepayers. 
The  story  of  this  disgraceful  trick  deserves  to  be  put  on  record. 
When  the  Bill  left  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  to  alL  app^n^nces 
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secure  against  any  further  encroachments  upon  the  original 
bargain,  since  it  is  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  Commons 
for  the  Lords  to  make  amendments  imposing  charges  on  rate- 
payers or  taxpayers.  The  Bishops,  however,  protested  that  an 
**  injustice  "  would  be  done  them  unless  the  ratepayer  was  compelled  to 
defray  the  cost  of  repairs  as  well  as  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The 
Bishop  of  Manchester  produced  some  amazing  statistics  showing  the 
intolerable  strain  on  Voluntary  schools,  which  were  additionally  im- 
pressive because  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  he  forgot  to  divide 
by  two,  and  thus  made  the  cost  to  the  Church  double  the  amount 
he  intended.  Thus  the  "  Children  of  Gibeon  "  succeeded,  against  the 
protests  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  passing  a  financial  and 
therefore  unconstitutional  amendment  by  a  majority  of  26.  One 
would  have  supposed  that  any  Government  with  a  spark  of 
courage  would  have  made  short  work  of  this  amendment.  It 
had  been  carried  against  them;  it  touched  the  privileges  of  the 
Commons,  of  which  they  are  the  natural  guardians.  The  present 
Government,  on  the  contrary,  thought  only  of  helping  the  Bishops  to 
dodge  the  privileges  of  the  Commons.  With  the  consent  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  even  after  the  Bill  had  been  read 
a  third  time,  proposed  an  addition  to  the  Bishops'  amendment,  which, 
while  making  nonsense  of  it,  paved  the  way  for  the  final  manoeuvre  to 
be  executed  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  Commons.  The  amendment  (with 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  addition  in  italics)  now  assumed  this  form  : — 

'*  Provided  that  all  damage  due  to  fair  wear  and  tear  in  the  use  of  any 
room  in  the  school-house  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  elementary  day  school 
shall  be  made  good  by  a  local  education  authority,  hit  thU  obligation  on  the 
local  education  authority  shall  throw  no  additional  charge  on  any  public  funds," 

The  officials  of  the  House  of  Lords  actually  had  the  hardihood  to  mark 
the  nonsensical  words  in  italics  as  ^'  proposed  to  be  omitted  by  the  House 
of  Conmions,"  and  omitted  they  were,  when  the  Bill  again  reached  the 
Commons,  thanks  to  the  complaisance  of  the  Government.  But  the 
incident  was  only  one  of  many  which  prevent  the  Act  having  at  its 
back  any  moral  authority,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
"  bargain  "  between  the  Government  and  the  Church. 

The  Act,  as  it  now  stands,  can  be  no  real  settlement  of  the 
education  question.  For  the  first  time  the  teachers  in  denominational 
schools  are  wholly  paid  out  of  public  funds,  though  they  have  to 
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submit  to  a  religious  test  in  order  to  obtain  what  is  now  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  post  in  the  Civil  Service.  Except  for 
the  provision  of  the  building,  denominational  schools  are  to  be  wholly 
maintained  at  the  public  expense,  whilst  left  under  preponderatingly 
denominational  management.  These  are  violations  of  fundamental 
principles  which  have  to  be  reasserted  at  the  first  possible  opportunity. 
As  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  meantime,  the  duty  of  Liberals,  as 
such,  was  admirably  set  out  by  Mr.  Bryce  in  his  speech  to  the  General 
Committee  of  the  Federation  at  Birmingham  : — 

"  Our  proper  course  is,  while  keeping  within  the  lines  of  the  law,  to  use 
every  opportunity  which  the  letter  of  the  Act  gives  us  of  working  it  in  the 
meet  liberal  and  progressive  spirit,  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  of  popular 
oontrol  and  of  religious  freedom.  We  can  secure  good  men  to  sit  upon  the 
Councils  that  have  to  administer  the  Act.  This  may  mean  the  introduction 
of  political  questions  into  local  elections.  I  regret  that  elections  for  County 
or  Borough  Councils  should  have  to  be  fought  with  these  controversies 
introduced  into  them.  But  that  cannot  now  be  helped.  It  would  be  a  far 
greater  evil  to  let  men  of  retrogade  tendencies  get  hold  of  our  educational 
machinery.  Bad  as  the  Act  is,  it  is  capable  of  being  made  worse  or  much 
better,  according  to  the  spirit,  vigilance,  and  wisdom  with  which  it  is 
administered.  We  can  induce  those  persons  who  are  now  in  charge  of  the 
Voluntary  schools  to  give  over  their  Voluntary  schools  upon  fair  terms  to 
the  local  authority.  That  all  the  schools  in  a  district  should  he  brought 
mider  and  administered  hy  one  authority  is  so  obviously  in  the  interests  of 
education  and  of  economy,  so  plainly  the  right  thing  to  be  done,  that  I 
believe  the  huty  and  the  private  owners  of  schools  will  be  disposed  to  take 
account  of  these  advantages,  and  prefer  the  impartiality  of  the  County  or 
Borough  Council  to  a  sectarian  band  of  clerical  managers.  Much  will 
depend  on  the  action  of  the  local  authorities.  They  must  look  after  the 
trusts  and  endowments,  so  as  to  secure  that  funds  and  buildings  given  for 
the  education  of  all,  are  not  seized  by  one  sect  and  appropriated  to  its 
purposes.  They  must  protect  the  teachers  against  unfair  dismissal,  and 
against  being  called  upon  to  undertake  duties  outside  their  proper  functions. 
They  must  see  to  it  that  the  teachers  are  directly  responsible  to  the  local 
authority,  receiving  their  salaries  directly  from  that  authority,  and  obeying 
its  directions;  and,  finally,  they  must  provide  undenominational  training 
colleges,  which  have  been,  up  to  now,  one  of  the  greatest  wants  in  the 
country." 

It  must,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Liberal  party 
does  not  look  upon  the  Education  Act  as  the  result  of  a  struggle  in 
which,  as  the  defeated  party,  their  duty  is  now  to  accept  it  as  a 
settlement.  It  might  have  been  diflferent  had  the  issue  been  clearly 
stated,  had  the  measure  reflected  the  feeling  of  tj^g^i.^^j^ntry,  had^ts 


passage  through  Parliament  been  conducted  so  as  to  give  it  a  backing 
of  moral  authority.  As  it  is,  it  will  be  one  of  the  supreme  and  imme- 
diate objects  of  Liberal  policy  so  to  alter  the  law  as  to  secure  for  the 
country  a  truly  national  system  of  education,  baaed  on  effective  popular 
control,  and  freed  altogether  from  religious  tests  and  sectarian  influences. 


It  would  be  bad  enough  if  this  Session's  Education  Bill  injured 
London  as  much  as  last  year's  Act  injured  the  rest  of  England  and 
Wales :  but  it  adds  insult  to  injury  that  it  should  have  special 
vices  of  its  own  which  make  it  educationally  and  constitutionally  a  far 
worse  measure.  The  case  for  giving  London  a  directly  elected  body 
to  deal  with  Education  is  overwhelming,  and  would  have  been 
recognised,  but  for  the  Government's  unceasing  hostility  to  the 
principle  of  real  and  effective  popular  government.  Instead^ 
we  have  a  Bill  which,  as  Sir  William  Anson  ingenuously  explains^ 
is  one  "for  the  abolition  of  the  School  Board"  and  the  establish- 
ment, as  the  Education  authority,  of  the  County  Council,  compelled 
to  work  through  an  Education  Committee.  The  scheme  for  the 
formation  of  the  Committee  is  not  to  be  settled  by  the  Council 
— though  every  Council  save  the  London  County  Council  has  that 
power — but  is  laid  down  in  the  Bill  itself.  Only  one  third  of  the 
members  are  to  be  County  Councillors,  a  third  are  to  be  co-opted^ 
a  third  to  be  elected  by  the  Borough  Councils,  which  are  also  to 
be  allowed  in  the  c&ae  of  provided  schools  to  appoint  the  teachers  and 
select  the  sites  of  hew  schools.  This  preposterous  attempt  to  make  an 
Educational  Water  Board  needs  only  to  be  explained  to  demonstrate  its 
ridiculous  and  unworkable  character.  The  Bill  has  no  friends  in  any 
party ;  it  will  be  a  disaster  to  the  children  of  London  if  it  should  become 
law.     To  resist  it  will  be  the  determined  aim  of  all  Liberals. 


THE    LICENSING    QUESTION. 

The  coming  into  operation  of  last  year's  Licensing  Act  and  the 
non-renewal  of  licences  by  magistrates  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  together  had  the  effect  of  concentrating  public  attention  on  the 
licensing  question.  Where  the  number  of  licences  has  been  in  excess 
of  the  requirements  of  the  district,  certain  benches  of  magistrates — . 


not  only  acting  well  within  their  rights  but  in  the  bare.pursuam 
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the  duty  laid  upon  them  by  the  law  of  the  land,  as  judicially  inter- 
preted in  the  courts — ^have  rafused  to  renew  a  number  of  the  old 
licences.  In  some  cases — as  at  Birmingham — the  necessity  for  this 
has  been  obviated  by  the  licensees  themselves  arranging  not  to  ask  for 
the  renewal  of  licences  in  districts  clearly  possessing  a  superabundant 
supply  of  drinking  facilities.  As  might  have  been  expected,  this 
magisterial  action  has  caused  considerable  perturbation  in  "the 
Trade  " ;  but  what  could  not  have  been  expected — except,  indeed,  by 
those  who  realise  the  fuU  extent  of  the  obligation  under  which  the 
Tory  party  lies  to  "  the  Trade  " — was  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the 
Government  in  the  matter.  The  leading  Ministerial  spokesmen  have 
been  two — ^the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Prime  Minister.  The  former, 
notwithstanding  the  position  he  holds  as  a  member  of  the  supreme 
judicial  tribunal  by  which  all  licensing  points  of  law  have  ultimately 
to  be  decided,  thought  it  proper  to  give  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  long 
exposition  of  the  law  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Lord  Burton.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  the  Lord  Chancellor's  bark  proved  to  be  worse 
than  his  bite,  since  what  he  had  to  tell  Lord  Burton  was  that  the 
magistrates  had  an  undoubted  discretion  in  the  matter  of  renewing 
existing  licences,  provided  that  the  discretion  was  exercised  not 
capriciously,  but  with  due  regard  to  the  facts  in  each  particular 
case. 

Mr.  Balfour,  however,  was  constrained  by  no  such  considerations 
as  clearly  weighed  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  for  the  Prime  Minister 
thought  it  consonant  with  the  high  position  he  holds  to  regale  a 
deputation,  said  to  be  representative  of  all  sections  of  the  liquor  trade, 
with  a  "  severe  and  caustic  "  "  lecture  to  the  magistrates,"  upon  whom 
he  inflicted  a  "  castigation."  This  description  is  that  of  a  leading 
Ministerialist.  Perhaps  the  most  amazing  passage  of  an  altogether 
amazing  speech  was  that  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  Quarter  Sessions  would  reverse  the  decisions  already  given  by 
the  magistrates  at  Brewster  Sessions.  No  words  can  be  too  strong  to 
characterise  this  disgraceful  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  action  of 
the  magistrates  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  legislative  action  Ministers  will 
propose  by  way  of  taking  care  of  their  friends.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  Lord  Peel's  Commission  was  unanimous 
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that  any  oompensation  for  licences  not  renewed  ought  to  be  provided 
out  of  funds  contributed  by  the  trade  itself,  and  that  not  even  the 
Majority  Report  ventured  to  assert  any  right  of  compensation  out  of 
public  funds.  To  compensation  out  of  trade  funds  under  proper 
restriction  there  need  not  be  any  objection.  But  two  points, 
emphasised  in  Lord  Peel's  Minority  Report,  are  essential : — 

(1)  No  money  compensation  must  be  paid  out  of  public  rates  or 
taxes. 

(2)  Any  scheme  of  compensation  must  be  a  thing  apart  from  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  Licensing  Law.  It  must  not  on  any  account 
confer  any  vested  interest  in  the  licence  which  remains. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  compensation  provided  by  the  trade 
should  be  over  and  above  what  13  already  paid  in  respect  of  duties  on 
liquor.  It  would  only  be  a  piece  of  jugglery  if  the  proceeds  of  duties 
now  paid  into  the  Treasury  were  remitted  in  order  to  be  re-imposed 
and  made  the  nucleus  of  a  compensation  fund. 


THE   GOVERNMENT    RECORD. 

"  Mess,  Muddle,  and  Make-believe."  That  is  how  a  Ministerialist 
has  summed  up  the  policy  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  description  corres- 
ponds so  closely  with  the  facts  that  no  Liberal  need  be  at  pains  to 
improve  upon  it.  The  story  of  the  Venezuelan  crisis  is,  perhaps,  the 
leading  case  in  this  policy  of  mess  and  muddle,  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time  an  object-lesson  in  "  how  not  to  "  conduct  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  country.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Liberals  are  not  averse 
to  friendly  understandings  with  other  Powers,  whether  Germany  or 
any  other,  but  nothing  less  calculated  to  achieve  the  object  aimed  at 
could  be  imagined  than  the  alliance  into  which  the  Gk)vemment 
entered  in  order  to  coerce  Venezuela.  It  was  obvious  (to  all  but  His 
Majesty's  Ministers)  that  the  course  adopted  was  admirably  calculated 
to  get  us  into  trouble  with  the  United  States  and  to  give  occasion  for 
an  outburst  of  anti-German  feeling  in  this  country.  Both  these  highly 
undesirable  things  happened,  and  all  the  consolation  and  comfort 
Ministers  could  administer  to  a  perplexed  and  angry  people  was  that  the 
affikir  was  admittedly  a  "  mess,"  but  so  were  all  their  wars ;  that  really 
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nothing  mattered  so  long  as  we  muddled  through  with  our  right  side 
up,  a  doctrine  the  credit  for  which  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Walter  Long; 
and  that  after  all  it  was  a  good  thing  if  feeling  was  stirred  up  against 
Germany,  since  it  might  teach  her,  in  case  another  war  came,  to  mend 
her  manners — ^a  theory  entirely  due  to  the  fertile  ingenuity  of  Lord 
George  Hamilton. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  year  has  not  been  without  its  "  little 
wars,"  as  they  are  called,  for  with  the  present  Government  we  are 
never  wholly  free  from  them.  This  time  the  scene  of  the  expedi- 
tionary warfare  is  in  Somaliland  and  Sokoto ;  in  the  latter  case, 
Sir  Frederick  Lugard  did  not  even  think  it  necessary  to  ask  leave  of 
the  Home  Government  before  arranging  for  the  expedition.  Whilst 
it  is  satisfactory  that  our  soldiers  have  once  again  shown  their 
xmlitary  skill,  it  must  be  plainly  said  that  the  country  grows  weary  of 
this  continual  fighting,  all  the  more  when  (as  in  the  case  of  Nigeria) 
it  saddles  us  with  immense  Imperial  responsibilities. 

The  Licensing  Act  already  referred  to  is  the  solitary  contribution  of 
the  past  year  to  the  cause  of  Social  Reform.  Reforms  requiring  money 
are  out  of  the  question,  for  even  in  these  "  spacious  days  of  Joseph  and 
of  Arthur "  the  taxpayer's  money  is  only  spent  in  armaments  or  doles, 
except  when  by  accident  some  is  rescued  for  Education  and  graciously 
granted  by  the  Government,  lest  the  country  Tory  should  resent  being 
rated  for  his  pains.  Once  again,  too,  the  Government  has  declined 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  studiously  moderate  measure  for  the 
taxation  of  land  values,  though  it  is  significant  of  the  trend  of  public 
opinion  that  the  majority  of  71  by  which  Mr.  Trevelyan's  Bill  was 
rejected  in  1902  came  down  in  1903  to  13  in  the  case  of  the  measure 
introduced  by  Dr.  Macnamara. 

To  criticise  Mr.  Brodrick's  Army  Corps  scheme  is  like  slaying  the 
slain  after  the  treatment  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  members  of 
Mr.  Brodrick's  own  party.  It  is  significant  that  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  moved  this  Session  by  Mr.  Beckett  is  almost  literally 
identical  with  that  moved  nearly  two  years  ago  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  and  then  supported  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
Opposition.  In  the  words  of  the  Liberal  motion  of  May,  1901,  it  is 
now  abundantly  clear  that  the  Army  CoVps  scheme  is  "  not  adapted  to 
the  special  wants  of  the  Empire,"  whilst  it   "largely  increases  .the 
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burdens  of  the  nation  without  adding  substantially  to  its  military 
strength."  As  a  consequence  a  vast  amount  of  public  money  is  being 
wasted  and  our  military  organisation  is  being  shaped  on  wholly  wrong 
lines. 

The  Government  has  excelled  its  own  record  for  foolish  incapacity 
in  the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention,  a  Convention  that  deprives  the 
people  of  this  country  of  the  advantages  of  cheap  sugar,  though  per 
contra  it  confers  no  substantial  benefit  upon  the  West  Indies,  which 
was  the  Government's  professed  object.  The  only  way  in  which 
help  could  effectively  be  rendered  to  the  West  Indies  would  be 
by  raising  the  price  of  sugar.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  calculation  is  that 
the  foreign  bounty  system  penalises  the  West  Indies  planter  £5  a  ton. 
If  bounties  are  abolished,  and  the  disadvantage  is  got  rid  of,  this 
must  result  in  sugar  being  dearer  by  £5  a  ton,  or  a  halfpenny  a  pound. 
This  means  not  only  dearer  sugar,  but  dearer  jam,  marmalade,  biscuits, 
and  sweets ;  it  will  prove  a  telling  blow  at  the  great  industries  which 
have  been  built  up  upon  the  use  of  low-priced  sugar  as  a  raw  material. 
Even  if  the  price  is  raised  it  is  doubtful  if  tlie  West  Indies  will 
benefit,  since  only  one-fifth  of  the  sugar  there  produced  comes  to  this 
country,  four-fifths  going  to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  now  protected 
against  the  Bounty  system  by  countervailing  duties — a  protection  that 
will  end  under  the  Convention.  Nor  is  this  all.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
the  pride  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  that  no  taxes  could 
be  imposed  upon  them  without  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Conunons. 
But  the  Brussels  Convention  binds  this  country  to  submit  to  any  tax 
upon  sugar  which  a  foreign  Commission  may  at  any  time  determine. 
On  this  Commission  there  will  be  one  Englishman  and  nine  foreigners. 
From  its  decisions  there  will  be  no  appeal.  If  we  do  not  approve  the 
taxes  which  it  orders,  our  only  course  will  be  to  shut  out  the  sugar 
altogether,  a  worse  evil  still.  Finally,  the  Brussels  Convention 
constitutes  yet  another  dangerous  reversal  of  our  trade  policy,  of 
which  we  have  already  had  examples  in  the  taxes  on  sugar  and  com. 
The  Statute  Book  is  once  again  becoming  crowded  with  duties  (the 
number  of  articles  taxed  having  been  increased  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment from  46  to  124),  all  these  duties  interfering  with  trade,  and 
involving  a  reversal  of  the  national  policy  of  Free  Trade  and  the 
Open  Door.     The  very  foundations  of  our  prosperity  are  being  sapped 
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by  a  policy   which  ia  none  the  less  Protective  because  its  authors 
profess  to  adopt  it  in  the  interests  of  Free  Trade. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  Autumn  Sitting  rendered  necessary 
by  the  Education  Bill  to  pass  the  London  Water  Bill.  The  Govern- 
ment gave  effect  once  more  to  their  traditional  hostility  to  the  London 
County  Council  by  creating  a  Board  in  which  the  Council  has  only 
fourteen  members  out  of  a  total  of  sixty-eight,  lip-service  being  paid 
to  the  principle  of  popular  municipal  government  by  putting  in 
thirty-one  members  to  represent  the  various  Metropolitan  boroughs. 
The  Bill  was  passed  in  the  interests  of  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Companies,  who  are  doubtless  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  "  friends  " 
to  take  care  of  whom  is  the  first  duty  of  a  Tory  Government.  But 
the  measure  is  a  bad  one,  and  Londoners  will  be  lucky  if  they  do  not 
before  long  realise  how  much  this  interference  with  the  rights  of 
popular  government  has  cost  them. 


FINANCE. 

The  war  is  over,  the  war  taxation  remains.  That  in  a  sentence  is 
the  national  situation,  not  in  substance  affected  by  the  relatively  small 
remissions  of  taxation  announced  by  Mr.  Ritchie  in  his  Budget.  These 
are  the  subject  of  some  comment  in  another  part  of  the  Beport,  but  the 
Committee  here  desire  to  point  out  the  serious,  and,  indeed,  alarming, 
condition  in  which  the  present  Government  has  involved  the  nation's 
finance.  The  critical  character  of  the  situation  has  been  obscured 
till  now  by  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  average  citizen  has 
been  under  the  impression  that  it  alone  occasioned  the  huge  expenditure, 
which  with  peace  would  once  again  revert  to  moderation.  It  has 
constantly  been  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  false  assumption, 
since  the  enormous  increase  in  the  normal  expenditure  would  render  the 
extra  taxation  a  necessity  of  ordinary  times.  That  is  now  all  too  clear. 
The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  current  financial  year  (ending  March 
31  st,  1904)  is  144  millions,  of  which  only  4 J  millions  is  due  to  war 
expenses — that  is  to  say,  the  normal  expenditure  is  estimated  at  139|^ 
millions,  an  increase  Qf  45^  millions  over  the  94  millions  spent  in 
the  last  complete  year  of  Liberal  Government  (the  year  1894-5).  It 
is  not  necessary  to  dispute  that  an  increased  expenditure  FSf^t 
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expected ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  national  revenue  on  the  1895  basis 
of  taxation  would  have  shown  a  large  increase,  thanks  to  the  increase 
of  population,  and  the  yield  of  Income-tax  and  Death  Duties.     What 
is  alarming  is  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  expenditure,  an  increase  out 
of  all  proportion  to  our  prosperity  or  to  our  needs.      The  bulk  of 
the  increase  is  to  be  found  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates.     In 
1895,  the  last  complete  Liberal  year,  the  amount  spent  on  the  two 
Services  was    35 J   millions;    for   1903-4    the    Estimates    (exclusive 
of  war  expenses)   have   mounted   up   to   64|   millions,   the  amount 
of    the    total    national     expenditure    for     all     purposes,    civil    and 
military,   only    thirty    years    ago.     If  (as    is    proper)   the    cost    of 
the    Army    in    India    is    added,    we    get    an    annual    sum   of    50 
spent    on     the     jSrmy,   and    34J    on    the    Navy,    apart    altogether 
from  the  very  large  sums  spent  each  year  on  Naval  and  Military 
works.     Lord  Beaconsfield  once   declared   that   "  armaments   depend 
upon  policy,"  and  it  must  be  insisted  that  the  country  neither  wants 
nor,  even  if  it  wanted,  could  afford  a  policy  which  makes  necessary 
any  such  colossal  expenditure   on  armaments.      It   is  not  in  dispute 
that  we  need  a  strong  Navy  and  a  well-organised  Army,  but  that  does 
not  justify  limitless  expenditure  on  the  Navy,  nor  does  it  excuse  the 
preposterous  Army  Corps  scheme,  "  Made  in  Germany  "  and  elsewhere, 
and  extravagantly  costly  as  well  as  wholly  unsuited  to  our  national 
necessities.     Economy  is  imperative,  and  it  need  not  be  thought  that 
it  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  efficiency  or  security.     It  is  well 
to  remember  that  just  after  the  last  Liberal  Government  left  office 
Mr.  Balfour  declared  that  there  never  had  been  a  moment  *'  in  the 
recent  history  of  this  country  when  the  British  Empire  was  a  better 
fighting  machine  than  it  is  at  the  present  time."     If,  as  the  result  of 
the  seven  years  of  Tory  Government  which  have  elapsed  since  those 
words  were  spoken,   the   fighting   power  of   the  machine  has   to  be 
increased,  it  can  only  be  b&cause  of  the  foreign   policy  pursued  in 
that   period — a   mixture   of  aggressiveness   towards   the    weak   with 
timidity  and  muddle  when  dealing  with  the  strong.     On  this  point 
the  words  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  last  September  could  hardly 
be  bettered : — 

'*  And  with  regard  to  foreign  nations,  let  us  carry  out  the  golden  rule  of 
doing  to  others  as  we  would  wish  them  to  do  to  us.  Let  us,  while  keeping 
our  powder  dry,  be  careful  to  avoid  provocation,  whether  of  .word  or  action. 
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Let  us  estimate  at  their  true  v^lue,  which  is  nothing,  the  yapourings  of  the 
sensational  press,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  let  us  not  always  consider 
it  a  menace  or  an  injury  to  ourselves  if  a  foreign  nation  follows  our  own 
example  by  founding  some  station  for  the  benefit  of  its  trade,  of  even 
4knnexing  a  certain  territory  in  a  country  which  hitherto  in  barbarous  hands 
has  yielded  nothing  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Whatever  our  wealth,  and 
whatever  our  strength  it  is  on  that  policy  and  on  that  policy  alone  that  the 
welfare  of  our  people  can  be  secured,  and  the  .greatness  of  our  Empire 
maintained." 

These  are  wise  words,  not  the  less  wise  because  the  speaker  was  a 
member  of  a  Government  which  has  given  so  little  heed  to  the  principles 
bound  up  in  them.  Economy  is  a  supreme  national  need  and  it  can 
and  must  be  secured  by  a  policy  towai'ds  other  nations  which  shall 
-eschew  provocation,  know  its  own  mind  and  avoid  entanglements  that 
<2reate  risks  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  interests  involved ;  by  efficiency 
in  administration ;  and  by  putting  a  stop  to  a  policy  of  doles  which 
bleeds  the  taxpayer  in  the  interests  of  the  favoured  friends  of  the 
Tory  party. 


THE  WAR  AND  THE  SETTLEMENT. 

When  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Federation  was  drafted 
the  issues  of  peace  or  war  were  still  trembling  in  the  balance.  The 
n^otiations  which  eventually  culminated  in  the  peace  of  Vereeniging 
had  been  begun  but  not  concluded,  and  the  only  observation  on 
these  negotiations  which  the  Committee  permitted  itself  was  the 
expression  of  a  prayer  for  an  end  of  war  and  an  earnest  desire  for 
a  regular  peace,  followed  by  a  regular  settlement. 

We  can  now  with  profound  satisfaction  record  that  peace 
came,  and  came  in  the  way  in  which  the  Federation  had 
always  said  it  could  only  and  ought  only  to  come — as  the  result  of 
negotiations  between  the  two  combatants,  and  not  of  unconditional 
«urrender  on  the  part  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  folly  of  the  latter 
procedure  is  so  patent  on  reflection  that  even  Mr.  Chamberlain 
sought  to  repudiate  it  before  peace  came,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  almost  to  the  very  end  of  the  war  it  was  the  proclaimed 
policy  of  the  Government.  Lord  Roberts,  in  June,  1900,  said  ex- 
plicitly that    "his    terms    with    the    Transvaal    Qovernmei|^^iJi^gj:e 
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unoonditional  surrender,"  whilst  so  late  as  February,  1902,  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  speaking  in  this  country,  declared  that  "the 
end  .  .  .  must  be  unconditional  surrender."  A  rash  vow,  however, 
is  better  broken  than  kept,  and  the  war  was,  in  fact,  only 
concluded  when  this  senseless  policy  was  discarded.  The  sense  of 
relief  which  peace  brought  need  hardly  be  emphasised,  but  no  re- 
ference to  the  end  of  the  war  would  be  complete  without  a 
tribute  to  Lord  Eatchener's  sympathetic  treatment  of  and  considera 
tion  for  our  brave  opponents  which  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
give  up  a  struggle  the  end  of  which  meant  the  extinction  of  their 
own  national  independence.  By  our  own  traditional  love  of  independence 
we  can  gauge  how  much  that  meant  to  them,  though  we  hope  that, 
as  British  subjects,  they  may  at  the  earliest  possible  date  enjoy 
those  representative  institutions  which,  as  in  Canada  and  Australia, 
give  effective  freedom  under  the  British  flag.  The  loyal  way  in  which 
those  who  fought  so  bravely  and  resolutely  have  accepted  and 
carried  out  the  conditions  of  peace  reflects  the  greatest  possible 
honour  on  them  and  their  leaders,  and  we  rejoice  that  amnesty 
has  been  extended  to  those  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal  who  took  up  arms  against  us. 

The  fulfilment  of  that  amnesty  is  one  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's journey  to  South  Africa — a  journey  which,  when  history 
comes  to  be  written,  will  be  accounted  far  more  truly  "  a  feather  in 
his  cap"  than  the  war,  of  which  he  once  regretted  that  he  could 
not  claim  the  sole  authorship.  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  well  to  go,  and 
those  who  have  most  strongly  criticised  his  South  African  policy 
gladly  recognise  that  his  object  was  by  personal  intercourse  and 
observation  to  discover  first-hand  the  facts  which  in  matters  connected 
with  South  Africa  it  is  peculiarly  unsafe  to  get  through  partisans 
more  eager  to  make  a  case  than  to  state  the  truth.  Thus  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  now  found  out  that  it  was  a  libel  on  the  Boers  to 
say  that  they  were  guilty  of  personal  ill-treatment  of  the  natives,  and 
whilst  his  candid  expression  of  regret  that  he  was  misled  does  him 
credit,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  South  African  history  might 
have  been  spared  the  story  of  a  devastating  and  terrible  war  if  at 
every  stage  the  facts  had  been  as  carefully  discovered.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain having  helped  to  put  the  "wild  waters  in  a  roar"  was  right 
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in  going  to  South  Africa  to  seek  to  allay  them,  but  a  similar  journey 
before  the  war  began  might  well  have  resulted  in  an  accommodation 
that  would  have  kept  the  peace. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  within  a  year  of  the  war  repre- 
seatative  institutions  would  have  been  set  up,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
recent  declaration  on  this  point  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
satisfactory.  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  representative 
government  should  be  conceded  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  not 
merely  in  the  interests  of  the  two  new  Colonies,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  Imperial  Government  itself.  The  Home  Qovemment  cannot  for 
Any  length  of  time  govern  a  community  of  freedom-loving  white  people 
without  failing  to  satisfy  some  section  or  other  of  those  it  governs. 
The  Mother  Country  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  resentment  which 
that  failure  could  not  fail  to  create. 

It  is  probable  that,  when  the  accounts  are  finally  made  up,  the  war, 
for  which  the  first  estimate  was  10  millions,  will  be  found  to  have  cost 
little,  if  anything,  short  of  225  millions.  The  expectation  held  out 
at  various  times  that  a  large  portion  of  this  would  be  recovered  from 
the  gold  mines  of  the  Transvaal  has  already  been  dissipated  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  failure  to  get  the  100  millions  he  calculated  upon.  He 
has  had  to  be  content  with  30  millions,  and  it  is  now  clear  that  the 
war  will  have  cost  this  country  225  millions,  125  of  which  will  be 
added  to  the  National  Debt. 

A  final  word  must  be  added  as  to  the  native  labour  question. 
Whatever  may  be  plausibly  urged  as  to  the  desirability  of  inducing 
the  native  to  work,  it  is  imperative  that  nothing  shall  be  done  to 
exact  from  him  forced  labour  under  any  name  or  by  any  pretence 
whatever.  It  is  here,  if  anywhere,  that  the  Imperial  factor  ought 
to  come  in  as  an  influence  for  good,  for  it  is  certain  that  there 
are  powerful  influences  in  South  Africa  which  are  anxious  to  secure 
cheap  labour,  and  not  too  scrupulous  in  the  methods  they  would  adopt 
to  obtain  it.  It  is  our  duty  to  protect  the  native — to  see  that  he 
is  not  coerced  into  labour,  and  to  make  certain  that  if  he  freely 
consents  to  work  he  does  so  under  righteous  conditions,  and  that  the 
-promises  held  out  to  him  are  fulfilled  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  the 
letter. 
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THE   BY-ELECTIONS. 

The  proper  point  of  departure  in  considering  the  by-elections  is 
the  introduction  last  year  of  the  Corn  Tax  and  the  Education  Bill  ; 
for  up  to  that  time  the  country  remained  in  the  khaki  atmosphere  in 
which  the  General  Election  was  fought.  Since  March,  1902,  there 
have  been  in  Great  Britain  (excluding  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
contest)  12  contested  elections — Bury,  North  Leeds,  Sevenoaks^ 
Devonport,  Cleveland,  East  Toxteth,  Newmarket,  West  Derby,. 
Woolwich,  Rye,  Chertsey,  and  Camborne.  With  the  solitary  exception 
of  Devonport,  there  has  been  an  improvement  of  the  Liberal  position,  in 
most  cases  an  enormous  improvement.  The  result  in  seats  is  aa 
follows : — 


1885 
1892 
1900 


L 
C 

By-Elections,  j  L 
1902-3       1  C 


C  majority 

C  majority 
L  majority 


The  result  in  votes  is,  if  possible  even  more  remarkable.  We 
make  comparisons,  not  only  with  1900,  but  also  with  1885  and  1892^ 
as  being  years  of  Liberal  triumph  : — 


1885. 

1892. 

1900. 

By-elections,, 
1902-3. 

Liberal  Vote      ... 
Conservative  Vote 

44,836 
45,298 

43,089 
51,834 

C    8,746 

38,695 
68,697 

C  20,002 

68,367 
64,871 

Majority     ... 

C     462 

L   8,496 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  recent  by-electional  results  are  not  only 
incomparably  better  than  1900  and  1892,  but  actually  better  than 
1885,  the  high  water  year  of  Liberalism.  The  significance  of  thia 
need  hardly  be  emphasised — it  should  be  at  once  an  encouragement  to 
Liberals  and  an  incitement  to  them  to  be  ready  for  any  and  every 
contingency. 

Taking,  however,  the  whole  period  since  the  General  Election,  the 
Government  have  lost  7  seats  and  only  gained  2  (that  in  Lanark 
owing  to  a  third  candidature) : —  .  , 
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Government  Losses  (7). 

Galway  (to  Nationalists). 

Bury. 

North  Leeds. 

Orkney  and  Shetland. 

Newmarket. 

Woolwich. 

Rye. 

It  has  also  to  be  remembered  that  Sir  Michael  Foster  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Wilson,  elected  as  Liberal  Unionists,  have  severed  their  connection 
with  the  Ministerialists,  whilst  the  Government  have  lost  two  seats  in 
Ireland  to  Land  Purchase  Members. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  acknowledge  the  unity  shown  by  the 
Liberal  electors  in  the  by-elections,  in  which  the  candidates  have 
represented  all  sections  of  Liberal  and  Progressive  opinion — ^an 
example  which  may  be  commended  to  all  Liberal  politicians  or  news- 
papers that  incur  the  grave  and  serious  responsibility  of  opposing  the 
candidate  duly  and  freely  selected  by  the  local  Liberal  Association. 


In  this  connexion  the  Committee  of  the  Federation  desire  to 
express  their  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
labour  representatives.  The  steps  taken  by  working  men  to  secure 
that  members  of  their  own  class  shall  be  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons  will  tend  to  make  that  House  more  really  representative  of 
the  country  as  a  whole,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  desire  to 
see  all  classes  taking  their  fair  share  in  the  government  to  which 
all  classes  are  subject.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be 
no  division  of  the  forces  arrayed  against  Toryism,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  Liberals  everywhere  to  show  a  reasonable  accommodation  on  the 
matter  of  Labour  representation.  The  subject  is  one  that  is  full  of 
difficulties,  but  they  are  not  insuperable  if  both  sides  will  only  bring  to 
the  task  of  the  co-operation  of  forces  a  friendly  spirit  of  give  and  take. 
The  governing  consideration  ought  to  be  to  select  the  candidate  most 
likely  to  unite  the  Progressive  forces  and  to  secure  a  Progressive  victory. 
The  Parliamentary  division  lists  show  clearly  enough  the  identity  of 
aim  in  all  points  of  practical  policy  between  Liberalism  and  Labour, 
and  it  would  be  insulting  the  intelligence  of  the  working   man^to 
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imagine  that  he  can  be  deceived  by  the  legend  that  there  is  no  real 
difference  between  the  two  great  parties.  We  are  glad  to  note  the 
spread  of  the  conviction  that  friendly  co-operation  is  the  true  policy  as 
between  Liberals  and  trade-unionists  and  working  men  who  see  that 
central  organisation  is  the  only  way  in  which  any  considerable  number 
of  their  own  class  can  be  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Any 
other  policy  can  only  give  a  fresh  lease  of  life  to  a  Tory  Government, 
whose  record  on  questions  more  immediately  affecting  the  workers  must 
tell  them  that  they  have  nothing  to  hope  for  so  long  as  it  continues  co 
misgovern  the  country. 


THE   SITUATION    AND   OUTLOOK. 

Much  the  most  satisfactory  feature  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  first  Budget  is 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Tax.  The  tax  was  one  which  never  ought  to 
have  been  imposed ;  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  even  the  present 
Government  has  not  thought  it  prudent  to  continue  it  for  more  than  a 
year.  Its  withdrawal  is  a  sufficient  comment  on  the  theory  that  it 
was  paid  by  the  foreigner,  for  if  that  had  ever  been  true  Mr.  Ritchie's 
present  action  would  be  to  make  a  present  of  2^  millions  a  year  to  the 
importer.  The  abolition  of  the  tax  is  a  recognition  of  the  soundness  of  the 
objections  taken  throughout  to  it  by  the  liberal  party.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  all  the  rest  of  the  surplus  is  to  be  given  to  the  income- 
tax  payer,  who  thus  gets  relief  to  the  extent  of  8^  millions.  As  is 
pointed  out  elsewhere,  even  with  these  remissions  it  is  true  to  say  that, 
owing  to  the  increased  normal  expenditure,  the  war  taxation  remains 
although  the  war  is  over.  As  compared  with  1899  (before  the  war) 
an  extra  sum  of  21^  millions  is  to  be  raised  this  year,  13^  millions 
in  indirect,  and  only  8^  millions  in  direct  taxation.  The  Govern 
ment  have  taken  care  of  their  "friends,"  for,  as  the  Standard 
has  explained,  a  reduced  income-tax  was  necessary  in  order  "  to 
revive  Conservative  energy"  and  to  console  "the  mass  of  middle- 
class  voters  who  form  the  backbone  of  modem  Conservatism."  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  also  that,  although  the  war  will  add  125 
millions  to  the  National  Debt,  the  amount  of  the  Sinking  Fund  is  not 
increased,  especially  when  so  lately  as  last  July,  after  peace  had  come, 


Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  declared  that  this  year's  Budget^ouj 
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bring  the  establiahment  of  a  new  sinking  fund  for  the  parposes  of  the 
war  debt."  The  Budget  is  of  an  electioneering  character,  but  it  is 
grossly  unfair  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  had  a  right  to 
expect  a  proper  share  of  taxation  remitted.  It  should  show  the  work- 
ing classes,  who  pay  the  bulk  of  the  indirect  taxation,  what  they  have 
to  expect  from  a  Tory  Government, 

A  remarkable  change  has  come  over  the  Irish  question  since  a  year 
ago.  For  a  time  the  Government  proceeded  on  the  old  policy  of 
coercion.  The  perpetual  Crimes  Act  of  1887  was  put  into  force; 
Irish  members  of  Parliament  were  cast  into  prison  for  political  offBnces 
— as  was  subsequently  proved  to  demonstration  when,  for  political 
purposes,  they  were  aU  suddenly  released;  everything  pointed  to  a 
recurrence  to  the  old  hopeless  state  of  affidrs,  in  which,  in  an  ordinarily 
crimeless  country,  the  prisons  were  full  of  "  criminals,"  guilty  of  no 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  threatening  situation 
cleared  through  the  almost  incredible  outcome  of  the  Land  Conference, 
which  met  as  the  result  of  ^e  enthusiasm  of  Captain  Shawe-Taylor. 
Representatives  of  the  landowners  and  tenants  conferred  together 
and  agreed  upon  a  scheme  of  land  purchase.  That  was  a  sufficiently 
notable  peace  movement,  but  since  the  bringing  into  operation  of  the 
scheme  involved  a  large  demand  on  Imperial  resources,  as  well  as  on 
Imperial  credit^  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  Government  would 
be  prepared  to  submit  proposals  to  Parliament  in  the  direction  desired 
by  the  Conference.  Mr.  Wyndham's  Bill  solves  the  doubt  by 
proposing  a  scheme  of  land  purchase,  in  which  State  credit  is  to  be 
drawn  upon  to  the  extent  of  100  millions,  whilst  a  cash  bonus  of  12 
millions  is  to  be  given  to  the  Irish  landlords  over  and  above  the  sum 
which  they  would  receive  from  the  purchasing  tenants.  Nothing 
but  an  exceptional  situation  could  justify  so  large  a  dole  of  public 
money  to  one  class,  but  exceptional  is  precisely  what  the  Irish 
situation  is.  It  is  one  of  Time's  revenges  that  the  Unionist 
party  should  now  be  making  this  proposal,  in  view  of  the  opposition 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Purchase  proposals  of  1886.  The  arguments 
then  advanced  by  the  Unionist  party  would  be  even  more 
fatal  to  Mr.  Wyndham's  scheme;  but  this  is  not  the  firsts  as 
it  will  not  be  the  last  time,  that  the  Tory  party  has  had  to  put  into 
practice  what  it  has  declared  to  be  out  of  the  question  when^it>posed 
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by  Liberal  statesmen.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Wyndham  was 
not  able  to  give  effect  to  his  avowed  personal  desire  to  set  up  in  Ireland 
an  Irish  authority  to  which  rents  should  be  paid  and  which  in  turn 
would  be  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  interest  on  the 
loan.  We  are  convinced  that  such  an  authority  ought,  and  indeed  will 
have,  to  be  set  up ;  once  in  existence  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  extend 
its  power  to  matters  other  than  those  connected  with  land.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Wyndham's  Bill  will  settle  the  Irish  Land 
question,  in  the  interests  both  of  Ireland  herself  and  of  the  whole 
question  of  Irish  Government^  the  solution  of  which  could  not  fail,  in 
consequence,  to  become  simplified.  All  the  indications  point  to  the 
grant  to  Ireland  at  no  very  distant  date  of  large  powers  of  self- 
government  which  shall  give  her  effective  freedom  to  manage  Irish 
affairs,  and  by  so  doing  reconcile  her  to  her  place  in  the  Empire. 
Whichever  party  may  take  steps  to  bring  that  about,  the  vitally 
important  point  is  that  the  thing  should  be  done — that  Ireland  should 
become  contented,  and,  because  contented,  able  to  develop  her 
resources,  and  that  the  Irish  question  should  cease  to  be  a  source  of 
internal  and  Imperial  weakness. 

The  result  of  recent  decisions  by  the  judges  has  been  very  seriously 
to  threaten  the  rights  of  combination  which  workmen  and  Trade 
Unions  have  enjoyed  for  the  last  thirty  years.  The  decisions,  however 
sound  in  point  of  law,  have  come  as  a  great  surprise  to  workmen  and 
master  alike,  and  it  is  indisputable  that  the  law,  as  now  expounded  by 
the  judges,  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  Parliament  intended  at  the 
time  the  law  was  made.  In  the  interests,  not  merely  of  the  workmen 
themselves  but  of  the  whole  community,  profoundly  interested  as  it  is 
in  the  maintenance  of  social  order,  it  is  imperative  that  the  law  shall 
be  reconsidered  and  so  amended  as  to  permit  workmen  to  combine  in 
order  to  obtain  collectively  what  the  law  at  present  permits  them  to 
strive  for  individually.  The  Bill  which  Mr.  Shackleton  is  introducing 
contains  a  temperate  and  moderate  set  of  proposals  on  the  subject,  and, 
whatever  its  fate  may  be  in  the  present  Parliament,  it  will  secure  the 
hearty  support  of  the  Liberal  party.  Another  serious  menace  to  the 
social  well-being  of  the  community  is  the  attitude  taken  up  by  Lord 
Penrhyn  in  his  dispute  with  the  workmen  in  his  quarries.  The  negotia- 
tions initiated  by  Sir  Edward  Clarke  prove  beyond  question  ^(^t^|U>id 
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Penrhyn  is  determined  to  deny  to  the  workmen  (not  as  is  alleged)  any 
right  to  interfere  in  the  quarry  management  but  all  the  rights  of  direct 
representation  as  to  grievances,  rights  which  in  a  free  country  ought 
to  be  elemental  The  inaction  of  the  Qovemment  in  the  matter,  in 
that  they  have  not  even  attempted  to  induce  Lord  Penrhjrn  to  give 
way,  is  highly  reprehensible,  since  lus  action,  if  it  were  imitated 
generally,  could  not  fail  to  bring  about  something  like  social  and 
industrial  anarchy. 

To  allow  of  more  time  for  the  detailed  consideration  of  resolutions 
on  specific  subjects  of  reform,  the  Agenda  for  the  Council  Meeting 
tins  year  does  not  contain  any  general  resolution  dealing  with  Liberal 
principles  as  a  whole.    The  Committee  desire,  therefore,  in  tins  Report 
to  put  on  record  the  contLuued  adherence  of  the  Federation  to  all  the 
points  of  Liberal  policy  for  which,  during  the  whole  of  its  existence^ 
it  has  contended.  There  is  little  temptation,  indeed,  to  disavow  Liberal 
principles  in  view  of  the  evil  results  which  their  violation  entails,  as 
exhibited  only  too  clearly  in  the  record  of  the  present  reactionary  and 
inefficient  Government.      In  every  direction  the  necessity  for  the 
application  of  Liberal  principles  is  patent  to  all;  the  old  Liberal  watch- 
words, "  Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform,"  have  still  in  them  the 
living  fire  which  alone  can  purge  the  country  of  the  baleful  influences 
of  Toryism.     Li  the  task  of  resistance  to  reaction  and  advocacy  of 
Liberal  principles  the  Committee  gratefully  recognises  the  services 
rendered  to  the  party  by  its  two  Parliamentary  leaders.  Lord  Spencer 
and  Sir  Heniy  Campbell-Bannerman.     Lord  Spencer,  in  circumstances 
of  great  difficulty  and  even  depression,  never  fails  stoutly  and  clearly 
to  state  the  liberal  case,  even  though  it  ia  certain,  in  advance,  that 
argument  is  wasted  on  Tory  legislators — ^responsible  to    nobody  but 
themselves.     Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has,   perhaps,  even  a 
more  difficult  task,  though  he  now  knows  that  the  strength  of  the 
Opposition  for  whom  he  speaks  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  ludicrously 
under  what  it  would  be  if   it  corresponded  in  size  to  the  Liberal 
feeling  in  the  country.     The  courage  and  grasp  of  principles  he  has 
shown  both  in  Parliament  and  on  the  platform  put  all  Liberals  under 
a  heavy  debt  of  obligation  to  him.     That  obligation  should  not  obscure 
the  duty  which  lies  on  Liberals  themselves  everywhere  to  be  up  and 
doing  in  the  cause  which  has  only  to  be  organised  and  expounded  to 
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be  sure  of  early  victory.  No  one  pretends  that  the  Government  any 
longer  commands  the  confidence  of  the  constituencies,  but,  if  victory  is 
to  come  to  the  Liberal  cause,  it  will  only  be  when  the  battle  is  waged 
by  an  army  that  is  both  well-equipped,  organised  and  united.  When 
the  record  of  the  Government  is  remembered,  for  Liberals  not  to  form 
such  an  army  would  not  be  so  much  a  blunder  as  a  crime.  Toryism 
can  now,  as  ever,  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  and,  with  such  examples 
as  the  increased  national  expenditure,  the  Army  Corps  scheme,  the 
Venezuelan  muddle  and  mess,  the  sugar  and  coal  taxes,  the  Sugar 
Convention,  the  Education  Act,  and  the  London  Education  Bill, 
the  country  naturally  turns  from  so  unsatisfying  though  costly  a 
diet,  and  looks  to  Liberalism  to  provide  it  with  more  nutritious  and 
wholesome  fare.  And  if  Liberals,  putting  aside  minor  differences 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  vital  issues  at  stake,  stick  loyally 
to  their  posts,  leaving  nothing  to  chance,  but  always  ready  for  what- 
ever work  it  may  fall  to  their  share  to  perform,  it  is  certain  that 
whenever  the  country  is  next  appealed  to  at  a  General  Election  the 
present  Government  will  have  to  make  way  for  a  Liberal  successor. 
The  task  of  such  a  Liberal  Government  will  be  to  set  in  order  the 
nation's  finance,  to  repair  the  ravages  made  on  Free  Trade  principles, 
to  secure  a  really  national  system  of  education  free  from  tests  and 
violating  no  cherished  constitutional  principle — ^in  a  sentence,  to  secure 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  by  giving  privileges  to  none 
whilst  striving  at  equality  of  opportunity  for  alL  Peace  will  be 
promoted  by  a  firm  but  unprovocative  foreign  policy.  Betrenchment 
will  be  effected  without  any  loss  of  security,  and  with  increased 
national  efficiency.  Reform  will  not  merely  set  right  the  reactions  of 
recent  years,  but  will  steadily  work  for  a  realisation  of  the  ideal  of  a 
free,  self-governing  people,  enjoying  the  completest  measure  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  with  no  barriers  set  up  to  its  progress,  whether 
by  vested  interests  or  by  privileged  sects  and  classes. 
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PEOCEEDINGS 

AT  THE 

TWENTY-FIFTH  AMUAL  MEETING 

OF  THK 

NATIONAL  LIBERAL  FEDERATION, 

HELD  AT  SCARBOROUGH, 
MAY  14th,   13th,   and  16tb,   1903. 


FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

THURSDAY,  MAY  14th. 

The  first  Session  of  the  Council  was  held  in  the  Londesborough 
Theatre,  at  two  o'clock.  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.  (President 
of    the  Federation),  occupied  the  chair. 

Among  those  who  were  present  at  one  or  more  of  the  meetings 
were  the  following  : — 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  G.C.B.,  M.P.,  the 
Right  Hon.  Herbert  J.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  the  Lord  Battersea,  Sir  John  T. 
Bninner,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  Mr.  F.  A.  Channing,  M.P.  ; 
Mr.  John  E.  EUis,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Ellis ;  Mr.  Ellis  J.  GrifBth,  M.P.,  Mr. 
F.  John  Homiman,  M.P.,  Mr.  N.  W.  Hehne,  M.P.,  Mr.  D.  Lloyd-George, 
M.P.,  Sir  Charles  McLaren,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Dr.  T.  J.  Macnamara,  M.P.  ; 
Mr.  T.  Willans  Nussey,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Nussey ;  Mr.  J.  Oompton  Rickett, 
M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Rickett;  Mr.  Harold  J.  Reckitt,  M.P.,  Mr.  George 
Toulmin,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  J.  Cathcart  Wason,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Wason ; 
Mr.  Luke  White,  M.P. ;  the  following  officers  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  :  Mr.  Augustine  BirreU, 
K.C-  (President),  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  jun.  (Chairman  of  Committee), 
Dr.  John  Massie  (Treasurer),  Mr.  E.  T.  Ann,  Mr.  Alfred  Barran,  Mr. 
Robert  Bird,  Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Brunner,  Mr.  P.  W.  Bunting,  Mr. 
Howell  Davies,  Mr.  Hugh  Fullerton,  Mr.  R.  C.  Lehmann,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Radford,  Mr.  W.  S.  Rowntree,  Mr.  J.  E.  Willans,  Mr. 
Frank  Wright,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Hudson  (Secretary),  Mr.  Frank  Barter 
'(Assistant-Secretary),  Mr.  Charles  Geake  (Secretary,  Liberal  Publication 
Department),  Mr.  W.  M.  Crook  (Secretary  of  the  Home  Counties  Federation), 
Mr.  John  Clarke  (Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Home  Counties  Federation),  Mr. 
J.  Renwick  Seager  (Liberal  Central  Association),  Mr.  Francis  D.  Acland,  Mr. 
T.  C.  Beeley,  ft&.  Allan  H.  Bright,  Mr.  W.  P.  Byles,  Mr.  W.  Phipson  Beale, 
K.C.,  Mr.  T.  R.  Ferens,  Mr.  R.  A.  Germaine,  K.C.,  Mr.  Hamar  Greenwood, 
•Colonel  Ivor  Herbert,  Mr.  A.  G.  C.  Harvey,  Mr.  R.  D.  Holt,  Mr.  Lewis 
Haslam,  Mr.  William  Johnson,  Mr.  B.  S.  Johnson,  Mr.  Leif  Jones,  Mr.  A. 
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J.  Keeble,  Sir  George  Kekewich,  K.CB.,  Mr.  R.  A.  Lister,  Mr,  W.  H, 
Lever,  Mr.  J.  Lovatt,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Law  (Secretary  of  the  Free 
Church  Council),  Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella  (Secretary  of  the  National 
Education  Association),  Mr.  W.  Allard  (Secretary  of  the  Liberal  League), 
Mr.  Donald  Murray  (Secretar}'  of  the  National  Liberal  Club),  Mr.  A.  C. 
Morton,  Mr.  Edward  McHugh,  Mr.  Arthur  Ponsonby,  Captain  Leslie 
Renton,  Mr.  James  Rowlands,  Mr.  Charles  Roberts,  Mr.  J.  H.  Seavems,. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Samuel,  Mr.  James  Stuart,  Mr.  Richard  Winfrey,  Mr. 
William  Webster  (Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Liberal  Association  ;  and  the 
following  officers  of  the  local  Liberal  Association  :  Mr.  G.  Alderson-Smith 
(President),  Mr.  W.  P.  Newham  (Treasurer),  Mr.  John  Hall,  Mr. 
Edgar  J.  Birdsall,  and  Mr.  John  Whitfield,  jun.  (Honorary  Secretaries). 
With  very  few  exceptions  every  Liberal  Association  in  England  and  Wales 
was  represented  at  the  meetings  of  the  Federation  Council,  the  proportion 
of  appointed  Delegates  in  actual  attendance  being  much  above  the  average 
— the  total  number  of  Delegates  appointed  was  2,850. 


Mayoral  Welcome. 

The  President  said  the  Liberal  party  loved  to  be  supported  on  all 
proper  occasions  by  constituted  authority.  He  had  the  happiness  to 
tell  them  that  the  Mayor  of  Scarborough  had  been  good  enough  to  come 
there — of  course,  in  a  non-political  capacity — to  bid  them  a  welcome  as- 
law-abiding  citizens  within  his  realms. 

The  Mayor  of  Scarborough  (Mr.  William  Morgan)  said  he  had 
the  greatest  pleasure,  in  his  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  the  residents* 
of  Scarborough,  in  gi^'ing  the  Federation  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  town. 
They  were  always  pleased  to  see  visitors,  of  whatever  nationality,  creed,, 
or  party.  He  trusted  that  the  members  of  the  Federation  would 
thoroughly  enjoy  themselves,  and  that  their  deliberations  would  be 
satisfactory  to  themselves  and  useful  to  the  country.  (His  Worship 
then  retired.) 

The  Adoption  of  the  Report. 
Mr.  Birreirs  Presidential  Address. 
The  President  (Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.)  said:  The  constituted! 
authority  having  disappeared,  it  is  my  duty  as  president — although 
that  oflSce  will  soon  depart  from  me  unless  I  am  re-elected,  and  I  am 
far  too  good  a  democrat  to  make  any  assumptions  until  after  the 
event — it  is  my  duty  to  bid  you  delegates  a  hearty  welcome  to  Scar- 
borough. We  are  here  in  unusually  large  numbers,  after  a  period  of 
heavy  weather,  and  in  very  high  spirits.  We  are  met  as  a  political  party 
combined  upon  an  errand  and  with  an  object  in  view  which  we  need 
not  be  afraid  to  avow.  Scarborough  is  not  in  Finland,  and  therefore 
nobody  will  call  in  question  our  right  to  be  engaged  upon  the  business 
which  occupies  us  in  the  main,  and  that  is  to  combine  and  consider 
together  how  best,  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  to  turn  out  Hi» 
Majesty's  present  Government.  In  our  belief  they  no  longer  enjoy  any 
measure  of  the  confidence  of  the  people.  But  behind  mere  party 
aims,  exalting  and  ennobling  them,  so  far  as  they  are  exalted  or 
ennobled,    there    lie    dim   and    difficult    the    r^|^|Jpj€^5^t)^€*^^ 
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people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  No  patriot  should  l)e  satis- 
fied unless  he  sees  his  native  land  using  her  influence,  spending 
her  wealth,  in  maintaining,  nurturing,  planting  and  watering  all 
over  the  world,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  gifts  of  civilisation.  But 
civilisation  is  not  Empire,  It  cannot  be  counted  in  square  miles, 
nor  can  its  value  be  estimated  even  in  the  huge  figures  of  the  Armj 
and  Navy  estimates.  The  great  work  of  civilisation  is  the  production 
of  character,  of  humane,  just  men,  lovers  of  liberty  all  the  world 
over,  and  it  is  not  only  a  political,  but  it  would  be  a  moral  danger 
were  we  to  see  substituted  in  this  countiy  the  idea  of  Empire  for  its 
own  sake  as  against  the  idea  of  character.  Our  children,  it  appeal's, 
are  soon  to  be  taught  in  their  schools  on  an  Empire  Day  to  worship 
the  red  map,  and  armed  with  mimic  weapons  of  warfare — supplied,  I 
have  no  doubt,  by  the  War  Oflice,  and  therefore,  probably,  far  from 
deadly — they  are  to  be  marched  up  and  down  worshipping  the  God  of 
Battles,  and  chanting  in  some  sort  of  revised  Litany,  not  the  attributes. 
of  the  Almighty,  but  the  acreage  of  the  Empire.  I  do  not  think, 
proud  as  we  are  of  our  Empire,  determined  as  we  are  to  maintain  it, 
that  that  is  an  ideal  fit  or  proper  to  hold  before  either  the  Liberal 
party  or  the  children  of  this  country.  We  have  other  things  to  think 
about  nearer  at  home,  and  of  far  greater  permanent  importance.  I 
read  the  other  day  that  the  great  question  of  the  future,  involving  tlie 
existence  of  this  nation,  was  the  Persian  Gulf.  Well,  I  hope  I  shall 
never  be  induced  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  value 
the  trade  of  the  country  as  much,  I  suppose,  as  any  man  need  do,  and 
as  far  as  it  is  mixed  up  with  the  Persian  Gulf  I  wish  the  Persian  Gulf 
well.  But  the  fortunes  of  this  country  are  involved  somewhere  else. 
They  are  mixed  up  with  the  great  population  growing  up  in  our  own 
streets,  and  in  our  own  homes.  And  the  question  what  that  popula- 
tion is  doing  to-day,  what  kind  of  houses  they  live  in,  what  air  they 
breathe,  what  hours  they  work,  what  education  they  are  getting  in  the 
schools ->  aye,  and  in  the  streets  too — what  games  they  play,  what 
language  they  employ,  what  books  they  read,  what  notions  they  enter- 
tain of  national  honour  and  justice — it  is  upon  those  questions,  and 
not  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  that  the  permanence  of  the  Empire 
depends.  I  hope  the  Liberal  party  will  always  be  a  zealous  party, 
and  full  of  faith  in  those  great  causes  in  which  are  bound  up  the 
hopes  of  generations  to  come — peace,  sobriety,  religious  liberty, 
health,  justice — irrespective  of  race  or  colour,  whether  at  home  or 
in  South  Africa— honest  finance,  absolutely  impartial  distribution  of 
the  vast  and  growing  burden,  both  of  Imperial  and  municipal  debt, 
the  Labour  question,  and  the  condition  of  the  people.  Here  is  a  theatre 
for  our  action  which  may  well  engage  us  for  the  remainder  of  our 
lives,  which  may  well  bind  us  together  in  political  friendship  and  in 
party  union,  our  leaders  combining  and  their  followers  co-operating  in 
both  preserving  the  liberties  we  have  with  difficulty  obtained  and  in 
spreading  and  promoting  the  progress  of  liberty  in  the  future.  We 
believe  that  the  present  Ministry  has  injured  and  thwarted  all  these 
great  causes,  has  encouraged  militarism,  has  heaped  a  vast  burden  of 
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debt  upon  posterity,  has  imposed  religious  tests  upon  a  great  profession, 
and  has  sought  to  interfere  with  the  magistrates  in  the  exercise  of 
their  bounden  duties — duties  too  long  neglected,  it  may  be,  but  which 
I  am  satisfied,  being  Englishmen,  they  will  perform,  despite  the  threats 
even  of  the  Prime  Minister.     In  the  report,  the  adoption  of  which  I 
now  move,  you  will   find   treated  many  important   questions.     You 
will  find  a  paragraph  dealing  with  the  question  of  trades  unionism, 
a  great  question  at   the  present   moment  upon   which   the   country 
has   gone   back   under   the  guidance   of  the   Ministry.      Legislation 
upon  that  subject  is  absolutely  essential.     The  Penrhyn  case  is  most 
valuable  as  raising  questions  which,  if  not  now  ripe  for  the  solution, 
soon  must  be  solved.     It  gives  us  a  foretaste  of  the  future  when  a  great 
many   things   which   now   seem   as   immutable   as   the   heavens   will 
have  to  be  altered.     There  are  only  two  subjects  more  upon  which 
I  must  say  a  word     The  first  is  the  Election  Fund — to  supply  the 
sinews  of  war,   a   holy   war  against  reaction.     But  having  said  so 
much,   I   must  leave    the    subject  in   the   hands   of   the    Treasurer- 
Elecl.     The  second  is  a  thorny  question,  but   the   President  of  the 
National    Liberal    Federation    is   accustomed   to  thorns.       He   is   a 
veritable  pin- cushion  into  which  every  thorn  is  thrust.     He  must  not 
he  frightened  by  thorny  questions.     I  am,  therefore,  going  to  ask  your 
attention  for  a  moment   to   the  consideration  of  a   very   important 
question,  namely,  that  of  Labour  representation,  and,  feeling  as  I  do  the 
great  importance  of  that  question,  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  which  I  do 
not  often  indulge  in,  of  putting  my  ideas  into  written  words  and  reading 
them   to  you    in   the   manner   tolerated,  but   not  permitted,   in  the 
Htiuse  of  Commons.     I  submit  to  your  consideration  the  following  pro- 
positions :  First,  all  good  Liberals  desire  to  see  the  House  of  Commons 
strengthened,  both  in  its   representative   capacity  and   its   debating 
power,  by  the  presence  of  a  greater  number  of  members  who  enjoy  the 
confidence  and  collectively  possess  the  experience  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  citizens  who  work  with  their  hands  and  are  paid  by 
weekly  wages.     Second,  in  pursuance  of  this  desire,  good  Liberals  in 
those  constituencies  where  Labour  representation  is  discussed  have  no 
wish  to  attiich  mere  party  labels  to  honest  men  who  would  by  their    • 
votes  and  voices  in  Parliament  promote  peace,  progress,  and  reform. 
Third,  Labour  representatives  who  seek  to  contest  seats  where  there  is 
not  a  clear  working  majority  of  Labour  votes  on  their  side  must  make 
up  their  minds  whether  they  wish  to  get  into  Parliament  by  Libei'al 
votes  or  by  Tory  votes.  Fourth,  if  by  Tory  votes,  Liberals,  of  course,  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  but  if  by  Liberal  votes.  Labour  repre- 
sentatives must  not,  however  independent  they  remain,  flout  the  party  to 
which  the  Liberals  votei-s  belong;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  members 
of  Liberal  associations  refuse  to  weigh  in  friendly  scales  the  claims  of 
Labour  to  be  directly  represented  in  Parliament.    Fifth,  the  que^ion  is 
one  which  has  finally  to  be  settled  by  each  constituency  for  itself.   Head- 
quarters can  only  tender  advice  when  advice  is  sought,  and  have  no 
means  of  enforcing  that  advice,  even  if  asked  to  give  it.     Electors  will 
not  be  bullied  either  by  federations  or  by  leagues,  or  by  Independent 
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lAboor  parties.  When  the  polling  day  comes  they  will  vote  as  they 
are  minded.  Anybody  who  lays  down  his  statutory  contribution  to 
the  returning  officer's  expenses  can  go  the  poll.  Nobody  can  stop 
him.  But  the  man  who  wants  votes  must  first  win  the  confidence  of 
the  voters,  and  be  a  man  they  can  respect  and  honestly  support. 
Lastly,  though  the  electors  must  ultimately  decide  at  the  polls,  yet  in 
most  cases  where  the  difficulty  in  deciding  between  the  claims  of 
candidates  belonging  to  the  ranks  of  Labour  and  those  outside  the 
ranks  has  actually  arisen,  the  question  can  be,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be,  settled  in  a  conference  where  all  the  Progressive — call 
them  by  what  name  you  please — influences  at  work  in  the 
constituency  are  represented,  but  Liberals  cannot  be  expected  to 
support  at  such  a  conference  the  adoption  of  the  Labour  repi^sentative 
unless  the  latter  is  prepared,  whilst  maintaining  and  retaining  his 
personal  independence,  to  pledge  himself,  as  did  the  Labour  candidate 
at  Woolwich,  to  do  all  he  can,  if  returned  to  Parliament,  to  further  the 
general  cause  of  peace,  economy,  temperance,  religious  liberty,  and 
financial  and  electoral  reform.  Now,  as  if  to  give  force  to  these  poor 
words  of  mine,  there  is  an  election  going  on  at  this  minute  in  Preston, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Council  have  felt  themselves  doing  only 
the  right  thing  in  sending  the  following  telegram  to  Mr.  Hodge : — 
"  Council  National  Libei-al  Federation  assembled  Scarborough  heartily 
wishes  you  success."  In  Chartist  times  there  was  a  famous  election  at 
Preston,  and  Orator  Hunt,  a  remarkable  man  in  his  day,  was  returned 
to  Parliament  against  the  Stanley  of  the  time,  and  Lord  Derby  was  so 
angry  at  the  insult  which  he  said  was  done  to  his  family  by  Preston 
that  he  actually  pulled  down,  stone  by  stone,  his  town  house  in  that 
place.  And  what  is  more,  as  if  for  ever  effectually  to  work  the  ruin  of 
Preston  he  sold  his  cock-pit  to  the  Methodists.  But  the  result  was  not 
in  accordance  with  his  Lordship's  momentary  wishes.  Preston  was 
then  a  fourth  rate  county  town  ;  it  is  now  a  great  industrial  centre 
with  its  own  life  and  its  own  problems.  I  hope  that  the  issue  of  the 
contest  now  going  on  between  the  influence  of  the  house  of  Stanley 
and  the  great  question  of  Labour  will  prove  that  Preston  has  not 
wholly  lost  its  old  spirit  of  independence. 

Sib  Charles  McLaren,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Bosworth  Division),  seconded 
the  motion  to  adopt  the  report  and  statement  of  accounts.  He  observed 
that  if  that  remarkable  gathering  was  an  index  of  the  enthusiasm  and 
feeling  which  the  present  condition  of  political  affairs  was  rousing  in 
the  country,  there  could  be  very  little  doubt  as  to  which  way  the  finger 
of  fate  was  pointing.  The  country  had  been  sitting  for  two  years  in  a 
state  of  vague  apprehension.  It  did  not  know  in  which  direction  the 
Ministry  and  the  House  of  Commons  were  drifting.  The  country  could 
understand  a  Liberal  Administration,  and  it  could  understand  a  Tory 
Administration,  but  it  could  not  understand  a  Government  which  was 
simply  a  Government  of  wobblers  without  backbone,  without  intelligible 
policy — ^in  fact,  to  use  the  description  of  one  of  their  own  members, 
"a  Government  of  mess,  muddle,  and  make-believe."     Ref 
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education  question,  he  observed  that  the  Government  had  succeeded — 
against  the  protests  of  the  country,  and  in  the  face  of  the  hardest- 
fought  contest  he  had  ever  seen  in  the  House  of  Commons — in  placing 
the  heel  of  the  bigot  upon  the  neck  of  the  peopla  It  was  a  feeling  of 
resentment  against  that  unfair  act  that  was  nerving  politicians  to 
come  into  the  battle  and  fight;  and  not  once  or  twice  in  English 
history  had  the  people  shaken  off  the  hands  of  the  oppressor.  He 
believed  they  were  determined  that  the  education  of  their  children 
should  be  in  their  own  hands,  and  that  the  money  which  they  were 
willing  to  pay  in  taxes  for  that  education  should  be  administered 
by  men  of  their  own  choice.  The  speaker  went  on  to  point  out^ 
in  reference  to  the  increasing  national  expenditure,  that  this  country 
was  paying  for  its  army  a  larger  sum  than  was  paid  either  by  France 
or  Germany  for  the  millions  of  men  those  countries  had  under  arms. 
And  in  return  we  had  Mr.  Brodrick's  phantom  army  corps.  How 
long  was  this  state  of  things  to  go  on  ?  There  was  nothing  so 
•cheering  in  the  Liberal  outlook  as  the  relations  that  were  growing 
between  the  Liberal  and  Labour  causes ;  and  he  was  glad  to  see  the 
active  and  prominent  part  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  was  taking  in  this 
matter.  What  had  the  Labour  party  to  gain  from  the  present 
Administration  1  They  were  interested  in  hours  of  labour,  in  the 
housing  question,  in  the  amendment  of  the  Compensation  Act,  and 
they  wished  their  trades  union  funds  to  be  protected.  On  none  of  these 
points  had  they  received  help  from  the  present  Administration.  The 
Liberal  party  had  been  looked  to  for  help,  and  he  was  glad  to  know 
that  it  had  been  given.  In  conclusion,  he  urged  that  the  party  leaders 
should  have  impressed  upon  them  the  importance  of  registration  and 
franchise  reform.  Scores  of  Liberal  constituencies  had  been  lost 
because  there  had  not  been  "  One  Man,  One  Vote."  Until  this  was 
obtained  the  Liberal  party  would  be  fighting  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  their  back  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  could  never  curb 
the  pretentions  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Alteration  of  Rule. 

The  President  moved  : —  , 

**  To  insert  in  Rule  V.,  at  end  of  first  paragraph^: — 

'    "  *  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  casual 
vacancies  occurring  during  the  year.'  " 

The  object  of  this  alteration  was  to  get  their  old  friend  Dr.  Spence 
Watson  on  the  Executive  Committee.  That  name,  observed  the 
President,  was  a  charm,  but  at  all  events  it  was  not  a  secret  charm. 

Mr.  J.  E.  WiLLANS  (Huddersfield)  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  carried  unanimously. 

•  Paragraph  referred  to,  Rule  V.— "Executive  Committee—The  Executive 
Committee  shall  oonsist  of  the  officers  of  the  Federation,  with  not  more  than  twenty 
other  members  (Members  of  Parliament  being  ineligible)  to  be  elected  b^  the  General 
Committee  at  its  first  meeting  in  each  year,  in  accordance  with  Rule  I^'QOQIC 
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Election  of  President  and  Treasurer. 

Mr.  J.  CoMPTON  RiCKETT,  M.P.  (Scarborough),  moved : — 
**  That  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  K.O.,  be  re-elected  President,  and  that 
X>r.  John  Maesie  be  elected  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year/' 

The  hon.  member  said  that  although  the  Federation  took  their 
president  last  year  on  his  public  name  and  reputation,  they  knew  him 
now  more  than  as  politican,  more  than  as  a  literary  man — they  knew 
him  as  a  wise  and  sagacious  leader.  He  was  torn  with  oonjflicting 
emotions  in  proposing  that  they  should  retain  so  able  a  man  as  Mr. 
Birrell  as  president  of  the  Federation,  because  he  would  like  to  see 
that  gentleman  again  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  he  understood 
that  membership  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  disqualify  Mr. 
Birrell  for  the  post.  There  were  few  men  in  the  House  of  Commons 
who  could  illuminate  debate,  who  could  so  well  save  the  House  from  a 
long  and  dreary  speech  by  a  few  pungent  sentences  as  could  Mr.  Birrell. 
It  was,  however,  of  great  advantage  to  the  party  that  Mr.  Birrell 
should  be  free  from  Parliamentary  duties  to  further,  up  and  down  the 
country,  the  great  principles  of  Liberalism.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Massie, 
he  was  sure  the  Federation  would  take  no  denial  from  him ;  any  form 
of  passive  resistance  would  fail  in  his  case.  The  Royalists  sent  their 
money  to  Oxford  for  the  King  in  the  great  Civil  War.  When  the 
money  was  exhausted  the  family  plate  followed.  The  standard  of  the 
people  wag  now  unfurled  at  Oxford ;  there  let  them  send  their  coin 
and  melt  their  plate. 

Mr.  Harold  J.  Reckitt,  M.P.  (Brigg  Division  of  Lincolnshire), 
seconded  the  resolution,  and  in  doing  so  expressed  the  hope  that  this 
would  be  the  last  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Birrell  would  be  elected 
president  of  the  Federation,  because  he  was  wanted  in  the  House  of 
Conunons.  Instead  of  bending  their  energies  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Education  Act,  as  it  had  been  suggested  they  should,  the  speaker 
observed  that  he  should  prefer  to  see  a  contest  on  the  greater  and 
broader  issue  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  Juh., 
and  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  President,  in  replying,  said  he  would  only  commit  himself  to 
one  remarkf  namely,  that  without  in  any  way  exaggerating  his  very 
slender  measure  of  usefulness  to  the  Liberal  party  during  the  past 
year,  he  could  honestly  say  that  he  believed  he  was  more  useful  to  it 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons  than  ever  he  was  inside. 

National  Liberal  Campaign  Fund. 

Dr.  John  Massie,  having  been  unanimously  elected  treasurer, 
Moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

**  That  this  Council  warmly  approves  of  the  proposal  to  create  a  National 
Liberal  Campaign  Fund.  The  Council,  believing  that  the  issues  to  be 
determined  at  the  next  General  Election  are  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
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good  government  and  future  well-being  of  the  country,  pledges  itself  to  do 
all  in  its  power  to  raise  such  a  fund  as  shall  be  adequate  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  great  task  which  lies  before  the  Liberal  party." 

Dr.  Massie  said  :  I  thank  Mr.  Rickett  and  Mr.  Reckitt  for  their 
kind  expressions,  all  the  more  welcome  to  me  because  they  come 
from  two  gentlemen  whose  harmony  this  morning,  coupled  with  the 
infinitesimal  difference  in  their  names,  is  a  happy  symbol  of  the 
unity  in  diversity  of  the  Liberal  party.  And  now  my  speech  shall 
be  brief  and  to  the  point,  a  combination  of  qualities  in  which  it 
is  universally  admitted  that  I  do  not  always  shine.  First  of  all, 
I  thank  you  for  electing  me  to  the  office  of  treasurer,  and  that  is 
a  piece  of  rank  hypocrisy  worthy  even  of  a  Tory  Government. 
When  a  man  who  spends  his  time  in  mortifying  the  natural 
indolence  of  his  flesh  sees  a  burdensome  office  thrust  upon  him,  he 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  insincerely  glad.  But,  gentlemen,  I  may 
thank  you  without  hypocrisy  for  your  confidence.  The  idea  that  I 
could  rise,  or,  as  it  would  be  more  true  to  say,  that  I  could  soar 
to  the  confidence  which  you  have  always  felt  in  my  great  predecessor, 
Dr.  Robert  Spence  Watson,  passes  the  wit  of  man  to  conceive.  We 
are  very  sorry  that  indisposition  and  absence  abroad  prevent  Dr. 
Spence  Watson  from  being  here  to-day.  I  believe  I  am  speaking  the 
truth  when  I  tell  you  that  since  the  year  1886  only  on  one  occasion 
has  he  been  absent  from  these  meetings  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation,  and  that  was  an  occasion  when  on  account  of  a  grievous 
family  bereavement  he  had  our  deepest  sympathy.  But,  gentlemen, 
if  I  cannot  win  the  success  of  that  confidence,  I  can  at  least  do 
better — I  can  deserve  it.  Now,  I  want  all  the  su{^rt  you  can  give 
me,  lest,  like  Israel  of  old,  though  not  like  Israel  of  modern  times,  I 
have  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  I  want  all  the  confidence  you 
can  give  me,  because  I  propose  to  try  the  confidence  trick.  What  is 
required  of  me  1  Well,  I  suppose  a  certain  elementary  knowledge  of 
arithmetic — but  not  much.  There  is  a  story  of  a  certain  Mr.  Baring 
who  was  once  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  after  his  appointment 
his  little  girl,  who  did  not  seem  to  have  much  arithmetical  confidence 
in  her  father,  exclaimed  :  "  But,  papa,  you  can't  add  !  "  "  Ah  !  ^'  he  said, 
"  that's  true,  but  it's  of  no  consequence  :  subtraction  is  all  I  want." 
When  I  ask  what  is  required  of  me  I  am  reminded  of  the  scriptural 
question,  "  What,  O  man,  is  required  of  me "? "  And  you  know  the 
answer,  "  To  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly.'^  That  is 
all  very  well  for  the  ordinary  Christian,  but  it  won't  do  for  a  treasurer. 
We  have  it  on  plentiful  authority  that  Scripture  has  to  be  modified, 
and  sometimes  abandoned,  to  suit,  so  it  is  said,  the  complexity  of  our 
modem  civilisation,  or  barbarism.  Well  now,  to  take  those  in  order. 
To  do  justly — you  want,  I  suppose,  from  me  a  certain  common  honesty — 
honesty,  perhaps,  that  is  not  too  common  in  these  days.  But  again 
Scripture  has  to  be  modified.  I  have  got  to  get  money,  and  you  know 
the  old  maxim,  "  (Jet  money — honestly  if  you  can,  but  anyhow  get 
money.'*  Then  the  second  qualification,  as  to  loving  mercy,  I  propose 
to  have  no  mercy  at  all.     And  as  to  the  third  qualification,  walking 
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humbly,  I  mean  to  be  as  aggressive  as  a  bishop.  Covetousness  is  a 
virtue  in  a  good  cause,  and  the  Liberal  cause  is  a  good  and  deserving 
cause.  The  Liberal  party  is,  relatively  speaking,  a  poor  party.  Like 
many  another  respectable  party,  it  comes  of  poor  but  honest  parents, 
and  grand  parents  too.  Why,  look  at  one  of  the  grandest  parents 
the  Liberal  party  has  ever  had,  the  Grand  Old  Man.  Relatively 
speaking,  as  a  politician  he  lived  a  poor  man,  and  what  is 
better  still,  he  died  a  poor  man.  He  took  nothing  for 
himself  or  for  his  family;  and  that  is  an  example  to  any 
treasurer.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  want  money  ;  certainly  not  for 
ourselves,  and  not  alone  for  our  own  party ;  we  want  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nation.  The  nation  is  in  the  direst  straits.  It  is  saddled  with 
a  very  poor  Government,  but,  as  the  Frenchman  says,  we  want  to 
change  all  that,  and  that  is  where  my  resolution  comes  in,  in  the 
interest  of  the  new  campaign  fund.  Please  to  remember  that  I  have 
never  asked  you  for  anything  before,  and  you  ought  to  encourage  a 
young  beginner.  I  will  promise  you  that  it  shall  not  be  the  last  time  I 
shall  ask  you.  Now,  gentlemen,  to  be  serious,  and  at  the  same  time,  if 
possible,  to  retain  your  respect,  though  I  have  really  been  serious  all  the 
time — I  have  only  concealed  my  seriousness  as  a  pious  man  sometimes 
conceals  his  piety,  which  is  the  worst  form  of  hypocrisy,  to  be  pious 
and  not  look  it-^the  cause  for  which  I  plead  is  a  poor  cause.  It  is 
more  than  that ;  it  is  the  cause  of  the  poor.  You  know  that  he  that 
giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord.  I  am  perfectly  serious  about 
that,  and  as  the  old  preacher  said,  if  you  ti-ust  the  security,  down  with 
your  dust.  Now,  what  are  the  objects  we  have  in  view  ?  There  are 
many  Liberal  constituencies,  or  Liberal  parties  in  constituencies  in  the 
country,  that  are  what  is  called  moribund.  That  is  a  word  suitably  taken 
from  a  dead  language  to  refer  to  the  dead.  We  want  to  bring  the  dead 
to  life  again.  There  are  plenty  of  Liberal  causes  in  the  country  that  are 
alive  enough ;  they  are  spirited  enough,  but  they  are  straitened  in  their 
resources.  Tliey  cannot  even  pay  for  their  registration.  We  want  to 
set  them  in  a  larger  room.  We  want  active  agents  and  good  agents  to 
go  about  the  country  quickening  dead  causes.  You  can't  get  good 
men  to  give  up  their  work  unless  you  give  them  good  pay.  It  is 
not  fair.  They  deserve  compeitsation.  It  is  the  kind  of  compensa- 
tion I  believe  in.  Then,  we  want  to  bring  it  about  tliat  there 
shall  be  plenty  of  good  candidates,  even  if  the  candidates  be  poor. 
We  don't  want  the  first-rate  candidate  to  be  refused  because  he  has 
not  money  and  the  second-rate  candidate  to  be  taken  because  he  has. 
But  to  spend  the  money  in  simply  paying  the  election  expenses 
of  candidates  is  like  sowing  seed  on  the  hard  wayside.  We  must  first 
till  the  ground  before  the  seed  can  be  sown.  In  a  word,  we  must 
organise.  We  want  to  get  better  candidates,  and  we  must  give  the 
better  candidates  a  better  chance.  Now,  these  are  our  objects, 
and  that  is  the  order  of  them.  I  am  sure  that  in  your  sight  they 
are  irreproachable  ;  I  am  sure  they  have  your  sympathy.  Well, 
how  much?  We  are  modest;  we  are  aiming  at  JB50,000.  That  is 
something,  but  we  could  do  with  a  great  deal  mor^^jby^&D^F^i^^ 
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aiming    at    the    stars — we  are   aiming   at   the  tree    tops ;    but   we 
hope   that   with    your  aid   we    may   still   aim    at    the   high   moun- 
tains.     We  have   made  a  very  good  start :   in   a  few   weeks — two 
or    three  weeks  —  we    have    secured    £21,000.     A   little    piece    of 
autobiography  —  only    the   "auto"   is   plural,   if    you   please.      The 
Executive  first  asked   themselves  how  much    their    sympathy    was 
worth,  and  they  put  down  what  they  could.     Then  they  went  to  their 
friends,  their  richer  friends.     It  is  true  that  in  the  Liberal  party  not 
many  rich  men  are  called,  but  there  are  still  a  few  who  have  not  bowed 
the   knee  to  Baal.       Still,  there  are  comparatively  few  called,  and 
therefore  comparatively  few  to  be  called  upon.     Let  me  express  our 
debt   of    gratitude   first   of  all   to   our   President,    who   has   worked 
unremittingly  in  the  cause    of    the    £21,000.      Let  me  also  say  a 
word — and  he  deserves  far  more  than    a  word — for  our  friend  Mr. 
Hudson,  the  secretary.      He   is  not  a   talking,  blustering,    bullying 
kind   of  man.     He     is    the   man   at  the   wheel ;    the    man   at   the 
wheel  must  not  talk  too  much,  and  you  must  not  talk  too  much  to  the 
man  at  the  wheel.     But  for  steady  and  wise  judgment,  and  for  quiet 
and  persistent  energy,  give  me  our  secretary,  Mr.  Hudson.      And  then 
the  Executive  as  well  went'  about  the  country,  I  mean  by  correspon- 
dence, and  the  £21,000  is  partly  due  to  their  exertions.     And  now, 
gentlemen,  the  sting  of  my  speech  being  in  the  tail,  we  are  making  a 
new  departure,  and  I  first  of  all  appeal  to  you.     Surely  this  Govern- 
ment has  shown  you  how  to  open  your  pockets.     We  can  rely  entirely 
on  their  teaching  there ;  that  is  a  form  of  education  in  which  they  are 
perfectly  efficient.  Why  should  not  the  delegates  set  an  example  to  those 
whom  they  represent  ?   We  want  you,  I  don't  say  to  give  us  a  great  deal 
of  money  yourselves — I  know  that  many  of  you  give  us  what  is  far  better 
than  money,  splendid  and  useful  work — we  want  you  to  help  in  various 
ways.      You  have  given  me  an  office — you  have  given  me  no  salary,  at 
least  you  have  promised  me  none — but  you  must  nob  make  that  office 
a  sinecure.      If  you  make  it  a  sinecure  I  shall  come  and  ask  for  a 
salary,  because  I  shall  want  compensation,  like  Mr.  Kruger,  for  moral 
and   intellectual   damage.     Gentlemen,  I  hope  when  I   tell   you,  or 
remind  you,  that  you  have  blank  forms  in  your  hands,  you  will  not 
assume  a  blank  expression.     Any  of  you  who  are  inclined  to  fill  up 
those  forms,  so  that  they  shall  no  longer  be  blank,  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity either  at  the  doors  this  afternoon,  or  at  the  doors  to-morrow,  of 
handing  the  promises  to  those  who  will  receive  them.     I  am  to  be 
seconded   and  supported,  I  am    happy  to  say,  by  two  of   our  most 
generous  givers,  Mr.  Lever  and  Sir  John  Brunner.     They  will  be  able 
to  say  to  you,  "This  is  the  way  ;  walk  ye  in  it."    The  Methodists  raised 
a  million  guineas.     Of  course,  the  Methodists  are  excellent  people  ;  I 
can't  expect  you  to  be  better  than  the  Methodists;  but  you  don't 
know  how  good   you  can   be   till    you   try.      Depend   upon   it   you 
will  work  all  the  harder  for  the  Liberal  cause  if  you  put  an  investment 
in  the  business ;  and  I  will  guarantee  that  this  fund  shall  not  be,  like 
the  Transvaal  loan,  over  subscribed.     And  I  will  also  guarantee  that 


the  allotment  shall  be  perfectly  fair  and  above-board.     But  now  one 
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concluding  word  :  Is  not  it  with  us  "  now  or  never  "  1  The  Government, 
while  they  have  been  in,  have  played  ducks  and  drakes ;  you  must  not 
call  me  profane,  I  am  dealing  in  sober  Scriptural  truth  when  I  say  that 
if  you  allow  them  to  get  in  again  at  the  next  election,  they  will  play, 
not  ducks  and  drakes,  but  the  devil.  That  they  must  not  and  shall 
not  do,  with  our  consent ;  so  give  us,  if  you  please,  the  sinews  of  war 
that  we  may  grip  and  crush  the  worst  Government  of  modem  times. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lbver,  who  seconded  the  resolution,  said  :  It  gives  me 
very  great  pleasure  to  be  called  upon  to  second  this  resolution.  It  is 
true  that  I  was  a  member  of  this  Federation,  but  you  have  a  rule  about 
the  minimum  amount  of  attendances,  and  about  retirement.  Well, 
occasion  arose  when  I  had  to  go  to  Australia  and  to  the  United 
States,  and  as  election  on  to  the  Liberal  Federation  was  the  only 
election  I  had  ever  succeeded  in  carrying,  and  as  I  should  be  very 
loath  to  be  taken  oi!^  I  thought  I  had  better  not  seek  re-election  for 
that  year.  It  is  a  very  great  ple€isure  for  the  seconder  of  this 
resolution  to  follow  Professor  Massie,  because  he  has  covered  the 
ground  so  thoroughly,  so  completely,  and  has  left  the  seconder — I  won't 
say  the  supporter  (Sir  John  3runner),  because  he  can  speak  on  all 
occasions — he  has  left  the  seconder  nothing  to  say.  Professor  Massie, 
however,  did  not  say  very  much  about  the  amount,  but  I  think  the 
sum  mentioned  is  far  too  little.  Certainly,  we  can't  do  with  anything 
less  if  the  programme  sketched  by  Mr.  Massie  is  to  be  carried  out. 
Every  Liberal  organisation  in  the  country  ought  to  be  properly 
equipped,  and  good  candidates  ought  to  be  found  by  the  con- 
stituencies, who  ought  also  to  be  able  to  make  their  selections 
uninfluenced  by  monetary  considerations.  And  every  Liberal 
agent  in  the  country  ought  to  be  properly  paid.  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  there  is  no  body  of  men  who  work  so  zealously  for 
the  party,  and  so  disinterestedly  for  the  party  and  for  so  little  pay 
as  the  Liberal  agents  of  the  country.  I  think  we  have  a  grand 
opportunity  just  now  for  raising  money.  At  the  present  time  people 
are  very  often  interested  in  making  their  investments  by  the  fact  that 
the  particular  moment  is  opportune.  And  I  think  that  is  a  strong 
reason  why  this  appeal  should  be  met.  The  Government  have 
made  the  way  about  as  easy  as  they  could  for  us.  We  Liberals 
have  an  excellent  case;  as  we  cannot  fight  without  the  sinews  of 
war  we  make  an  appeal  for  support.  We  make  it  not  to  the 
people  who  can  give  large  sums,  although,  of  course,  large  sums 
are  very  convenient,  but  we  hope  to  get  the  single  shillings 
and  pence  of  those  who,  by  their  numbers,  determine  the  fate  of 
elections.  You  would  see  at  the  recent  Trades  Unions'  conference 
that  by  a  contribution  of  only  one  penny  per  member  per  year 
they  could  maintain  a  certain  number  of  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  great  masses  of  Liberals  of  this 
country  could  by  a  very  modest  contribution  to  this  fund  support  and 
enable  the  Liberal  Federation  to  do  all  the  work  it  has  the  heart  to 
do.     It  is  not  the  large  contributions  that  are  going  to  be  the  suppc^pt 
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and  strength  of  this  Federation ;  it  is  the  shillings,  the  half-crowns, 
the  guinetw,  and  we  feel  this :  We  make  this  appeal  with  the  utmost 
confidence  to  our  supporters  to  help  us  in  that  way.  We  know  it  will 
want  some  organisation  to  reach  them,  but  we  believe  that  that 
organisation  can  soon  be  set  to  work.  We  feel  that  the  sum  of 
J&50,000  that  has  been  named  is  far  too  small,  but  we  must  begin. 
We  are  told  that  we  are  a  decaying  party.  Just  consider  this  : 
On  the  one  side  there  are  the  Tories,  and  on  the  other  side  the  very 
extreme  section  of  Trades  Uniomists.  We  have  between  these  two 
points  the  great  mass  of  the  Liberal  and  Labour  vote  of  this  country, 
and  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  there  ha«  been  no  Government 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  that  has  not  been  put  into  office  by 
Liberal  votes,  perhaps  with  an  adjective,  but  still  Liberal  votes.  You 
will  find  that  the  people  who  are  going  to  have  the  balance  of  power 
in  their  hands  at  the  next  election  will  not  be  the  two  extremes 
— the  extreme  of  the  Tory  party  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  extreme  of 
the  Labour  party  on  the  other,  but  the  great  force  of  Labour  and 
Liberalism  working  hand  in  hand  together.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  work  together.  We  have  everything  in  common,  and 
we  could  work  together  when  the  n€pct  election  comes.  But  we 
cannot  do  it  without  funds.  It  may  be  hard  work  to  raise  these 
funds,  perhaps,  in  one  sense,  but  the  object  we  have  in  view  gives  us 
hope  that  we  shall  succeed.  The  Liberal  Federation  has  in  the  past 
been  the  subject  of  criticism,  but  this  is  the  first  opportunity  the 
members  have  had  of  being  able  to  show  their  sympathy  by  subscribing 
to  this  fund.  I  hope  that  we  shall  feel  that  our  criticism  in  the 
past  has,  at  any  rate,  placed  this  upon  us  :  That  we  are  responsible 
for  fulfilling  our  obligation  to  the  Federation,  that  we  are  responsible 
for  answering  to  this  appeal,  and  that  if  we  do  not  answer  to 
it,  if  we  do  not  support  the  Federation,  if  we  do  not  work  all 
we  can  to  increase  this  fund,  then  our  criticism  in  the  past  has 
lacked  sincerity.  I  can  put  no  other  interpretation  than  that  upon  it. 
We  have  always  desired  that  the  Federation  should  be  strong,  and  that 
it  should  act  throughout  the  country  as  a  vitalising,  organising  force. 
Now  the  opportunity  has  come.  Let  us  respond,  and  let  us  see  that 
the  sum  asked  by  the  Federation  is  not  only  raised,  but  doubled  and 
trebled. 

Sir  John  Bbunneb,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Cheshire— North wich  Division), 
supported  the  resolution.  He  said :  I  have  been  pitied  in  that  I  had  so 
thin  a  subject  to  speak  to,  but  from  the  speeches  that  have  been  made 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  there  is  plenty  to  be  said  for  this  resolution. 
Why,  a  speech  upon  this  subject  includes  all  the  speeches  that  have 
been  made,  and  that  can  be  made  at  this  meeting  of  the  Federation. 
There  is  nothing  that  Mr.  Birrell  wants,  there  is  nothing  that  Mr. 
Rickett  and  Mr.  Reckitt,  and  Mr.  Massie  and  Mr.  Lever  want  that  is 
not  in  this  resolution.  But  this  resolution  points  out  that  if  you  desire 
all  these  good  things  it  is  your  duty  to  make  some  sacrifice  in  order  to 
obtain  them.     In  that  brilliant  survey  of  the  needs,  nqjt  (^i^iMirty, 
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but  of  the  country,  of  the  Empire,  which  Mr.  Birrell  has  given  to 
us,  there  was  no  one  of  them  that  came  so  fully  home  to  me  as 
that  one  of  national  education.  And  in  my  mind  that  question 
of  education  is  in  intimate  touch  with  the  question  of  Labour 
representation.  I  have  now  for  over  forty  years  been  working 
with  men  who  earned  their  living  by  weekly  wage,  always  on  good 
friendly  terms  with  them.  And  I  have  known  among  them  many  and 
many  a  man  whose  intellectual  power  and  whose  moral  character  fitted 
him  for  any  position,  however  honourable,  however  responsible,  to 
which  his  fellow^jountrymen  could  call  him—  all  of  them  kept  where 
they  were,  all  of  them  repressed,  all  of  them  suffering  hardships 
through  lack  of  opportunity  in  their  youth.  Now,  isn't  it  clear  what 
an  intimate  association  there  is  between  the  question  of  Labour  repre- 
sentation and  the  question  of  Education?  I  see  these  men  with 
the  keenest,  deepest  sympathy  in  my  heart.  I  know  all  the  Labour 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  known  all  of 
them  for  many  years  past,  even  before  I  came  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  whilst  I  say  to  you  that  I  desire  that  men  like 
them  shall  be  freely  admitted  and  multiplied  in  number,  I  ask  it 
from  you  to  help  this  fund  whose  cause  I  am  advocating  at  this 
moment,  to  help  not  only  these  men,  but  the  children  of  every  man 
in  the  country,  because  you  can  only  obtain  absolute  freedom  of 
opportunity  for  all  classes  through  the  success  of  the  funds  which  are 
to  be  raised.  One  other  point,  and  I  have  done,  and  I  end  on  a 
personal  note.  It  is  now  twenty  years  ago  since  I  had  the  duty  of 
going  through  the  papers  of  my  old  father  who  died  at  that  time.  He 
lived  a  long  and  honoured  Me,  He  was  a  man  always  of  narrow 
circumstances,  but  when  I  found  amongst  his  papers,  carefully  and 
methodically  kept  as  they  all  of  them  were,  records  of  gifts  year  by  year 
out  of  his  hard-earned  money  for  noble  objects,  I  tell  you  my  pride  in  my 
father  was  infinite.  I  say  to  you,  my  friends,  and  I  ask  you  to 
say  to  all  your  friends,  that  you  can  leave  no  nobler  legacy  to 
your  children  than  the  memory  of  sacrifices  made  in  a  cause  so 
great,  so  noble,  and  so  holy  as  that  which  we,  as  a  party,  have 
before  us  to  day. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  carried. 

Education. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George,  M.P.  (Carnarvon),  proposed  the  following 
resolution  : — 

'^That  this  Council  places  on  record  its  conviction  thafc  the  Education 
Act,  by  reason  of  its  violation  of  sound  constitutional  principles,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  methixls  adopted  in  carrying  it  through  Parliament,  can 
be  no  settlement  of  the  education  question,  and  pledges  itself  to  work  for 
«uch  alteration  in  the  law  as  will  secure  for  the  country  a  national  system  of 
education  based  on  popular  control  and  freed  from  religious  tests  and 
sectarian  influences.  Further,  this  Council  protests  against  the  shameless 
obstinAcy  of  th^  Government  in  ignoring  the  censure  unmistakably  expressed 
by  the  country  on  the  Education  Act  of  1902  by  the  introduction  of  an 
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Educafcion  Bill  for  London ,  which  is  not  only  marred  by  the  same  vices,  but 
made  grotesque  and  impossible  by  vices  of  its  own." 

He  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  moving  this  resolution.  It  condemned 
the  Education  Act  of  last  year  and  the  Education  Bill  of  the  present 
year,  because  they  were  contrary  to  constitutional  principles.  The 
Education  Act  had  been  carried,  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
who  had  never  been  previously  consulted,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the 
rules  of  Parliament.  And  what  was  done  with  the  Bill  of  last  year 
was  being  done,  and  to  a  worse  extent,  with  the  London  Education 
Bill  this  year.  To  say  all  this  of  the  Act  and  the  Bill  w^as  simply  to 
say  that  they  were  pieces  of  Tory  legislation.  They  were  Tory  in  their 
principles  and  they  were  Tory  in  the  methods  whereby  they  were 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  were  some  people  who 
imagined  long  ago  that  Toryism  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  They  thought 
that  once  the  Liberal  Unionists  entered  into  partnership  with  the 
Tories  the  Ethiopian  would  change  the  colour  of  his  skin.  Well,  the 
Ethiopian's  features  were  pretty  much  the  same,  in  spite  of  a  gooil 
many  years  of  Liberal  Unionist  massage  upon  it.  There  was  an  old 
Eastern  proverb  that  said,  **A  cur's  tail  may  be  warmed  and 
pressed  and  bound  with  ligatures,  and  after  twelve  years  it  will  still 
resume  its  natural  form";  and  these  dog  fanciers  from  Birmingham 
had  been  performing  all  these  operations  upon  the  Tory  tail,  and  after 
seventeen  years  there  was  still  the  same  old  twist  in  it.  "  All  we 
contend  for,"  continued  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  "  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  control  the  institutions  wliich  are  of  the  most  vital  importance  to- 
them.  The  Tories  did  not  consult  the  people.  True ;  but  the  people 
were  not  their  clients.  They  consulted  Convocation,  who  really  are 
their  clients.  Education  of  the  children  in  the  State  schools  is  a 
matter  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  people,  and  they  ought  to 
have  a  voice  in  its  management.  It  means  the  difference  to  the 
children  between  entering  upon  the  struggle  for  existence  with  a 
sword,  sharpened  and  of  tempered  steel,  and.  simply  facing  that 
terrible  struggle  with  a  blunt  weapon  of  unharamered  iron ;  it  is  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure,  between  comfort  and  misery, 
between  plenty  and  penury,  between  light  and  darkness.  I  say  it  is. 
an  intolerable  affront  to  the  people  of  this  country  that  they  should  not 
manage  these  most  important  institutions.  Tlierefore,  I  say  that  the 
principle  in  the  resolution — the  principle  of  popular  control — 
is  the  principle  for  which  we  are  contending,  and  for  which 
we  shall  fight  at  the  next  general  election  But  we  are  told 
it  is  not  a  question  of  popular  control.  It  is  a  question 
between  two  ethical  systems— the  Godless  school  board  and  the 
Christian  denominational  sectarian  schools;  a  pagan  system, 
supported  by  those  schismatic  institutions  known  as  Nonconformist 
churches,  and  the  Christian  system  supported  by  that  noble  trade 
which  has  always  been  ready  to  sacrifice  itself  on  the  altar  of  sobriety 
and  morality  in  this  kingdom — I  mean  the  liquor  trade."  If  anything 
were  wanted  to  show  how  thoroughly  hollow  th^. ^contention  was  that- 
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this  was  a  great  contest  about  religious  instruction,  he  thought  thej 
had  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  pretty  well  in  Wales.  "We 
offered  to  all  these  schools  all  that  they  asked  for  in  the  way  of 
religious  instruction.  We  conceded  all  they  demanded  on  the  purely 
religious  side,  but  refused  to  concede  popular  control.  What  was 
the  answer  to  that  1  *  You  give  us  all  we  ask  for  in  the  matter 
of  religion ;  we  want  patronage  and  power.' "  How  hollow  were 
their  demands,  and  their  pretences  that  they  were  simply  fighting 
in  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  children.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  were  fighting  for  pelf  and  patronage.  The  hon.  member 
said  that  an  interesting  explanation  of  the  sincerity  of  the  sup- 
porters of  sectarian  schools,  in  the  matter  of  religious  education,  was 
given  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  introduction  of  the  Kenyon- 
Slaney  clause.  As  a  rule  they  knew  perfectly  well  the  two  great  sup- 
porters of  these  sectarian  schools  in  rural  districts  were  the  squire 
and  the  parson.  The  squire  supported  them  for  two  reasons — one 
economical,  the  other  theological.  The  sc^uire's  notion  of  the  Protestant 
religion  was  the  notion  of  Henry  VIII. — that  the  most  important 
dogma  in  the  religion  was  the  fact  that  he  was  the  most  important 
person  in  his  own  dominions.  The  squire  took  the  same  view.  The 
parson  was  now,  however,  a  changed  man,  and  conceived  himself  to  be 
bigger  than  the  squire  himself.  In  fact,  he  was  suffering  from  apostolic 
succession.  In  conclusion  he  declared  that  it  depended  upon 
whether  Englishmen  fought  the  priesthood  in  the  same  spirit  as 
of  old  whether  Britain  would  remain,  as  it  had  in  the  past,  in  the  van 
of  human  liberty  and  progress,  or  whether  it  would  sink  back  into 
decay  with  Spain  behind  the  triumphal  car  of  the  priest. 

Sib  Georgb  Kekewich,  K.C.B.,  who  seconded  the  resolution,  said 
he  felt  a  little  diffidence  about  speaking  there  that  afternoon,  first, 
because  he  knew  that  he  should  have  to  follow  such  an  accomplished 
orator  as  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  secondly,  because  he  remembered  the 
great  speech  on  the  same  subject  made  last  year  by  his  friend  and  former 
chief,  Sir  Arthur  Acland,  the  only  Minister  of  Education  he  had  ever 
seen.  "  But,"  Sir  George  added,  "  I  thought  to  myself  if  so  many  years' 
experience  as  an  official  under  a  Tory  Government  had  not  toughened 
my  skin  sufficiently  to  face  any  audience,  I  might  as  well  retire  from 
the  political  arena  altogether.  And  then  I  thought  again,  surely  you 
will  extend  to  the  dispossessed  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  a 
cordial  welcome,  knowing  why  he  has  been  dispossessed."  He  wished 
to  speak  for  a  moment  of  the  Bill  that  the  Government  had  introduced 
for  the  w^orser  education  of  London.  They  had  disregarded  the  warn- 
ing of  the  by-elections — Woolwich,  Rye,  Bury,  Newmarket,  and  else- 
where. They  had  not  learned  wisdom  from  these  by-elections — what 
Tory  Government  ever  learned  wisdom  1 — but  had  proceeded  from  folly 
to  folly.  The  intention  of  this  Bill  was  to  place  all  the  admirable  schools 
erected  by  the  School  Board  of  London  in  the  hands  of  vestrydom — in  the 
hands  of  the  borough  councils  ~  in  order  that  they  might  be  ruined  in  the 
interests  of  denominationalism.   That  was  the  meaning  and  the  intention 
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of  the  Bill.  It  was  possible  that  some  alteration  might  be  obtained  in  its 
machinery.  It  was  possible  that  it  might  go  out  of  Parliament  less 
an  insult  to  the  County  Council  and  to  the  School  Board  than  it  was 
at  present,  but  it  would  never  go  out  free  of  all  those  defects  which  it 
shiured  with  the  other  Act — the  defects  of  religious  tests  and  of  State 
endowment  of  denominational  schools.  It  would  never  go  out  free  of 
that  proselytism  which,  it  was  known,  went  on  so  constantly  in  Church 
schools.  Continuing,  Sir  George  said  that,  as  might  be  imagined,  he 
had  been  familiar  with  the  religious  difficulty  for  a  good  many  years, 
but  it  was  not  the  religious  difficulty  that  was  created  by  this  Bill. 
The  religious  difficulty  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  was  the 
difficulty  of  the  Conscience  Clause  in  country  schools.  Now  the 
religious  difficulty  had  been  made  universal.  Everywhere  the  Non- 
conformist ratepayer  had  to  pay  his  rates  for  the  teaching  of  doctrines 
which  he  abhorred.  And  were  not  the  children  in  the  schools 
proselytised  1  (A  Voice  :  "They  are.")  "They  are,"  said  Sir  George. 
What  happened  to  a  child  withdrawn  from  religious  instruction  under 
the  Conscience  Clause  1  The  child  was  either  put  into  a  class-room 
or  sent  into  a  comer  of  the  schoolroom.  He  once  asked  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  how  he  managed  with  the  children  thus  withdrawn  in 
his  school.  The  priest  told  him,  in  reply,  that  he  had  been  to  see  the 
mother  of  one  of  them  a  short  time  previously,  and  had  asked  how 
the  child  was  getting  on.  "Oh  Father,"  the  woman  said,  "he 
is  getting  on  first-rate.  You  should  see  the  dear  little  fellow 
when  he  comes  from  school.  He  goes  down  flop  on  his  knees 
before  that  picture  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  says  his 
"Ave  Maria."  That  was  the  proselytising  of  the  child,  who  was 
put  into  the  corner  of  the  schoolroom  to  drink  in  everything  he 
heard.  Then  there  was  the  child  who  was  sent  into  a  class-room.  He 
knew  a  case  of  a  girl  who  was  withdrawn  from  religious  instruction 
by  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  minister.  When  she  went  to  school  next 
morning  the  teacher  said  to  her,  "  Go  into  the  class-room  alone,  you 
little  black  sheep."  The  child  went  home  crying,  and  said  that  in  the 
playground  the  children  had  been  ninning  after  her  all  day  calling 
out,  "Ba,  ba,  black  sheep.*'  Was  it  not  a  shame  and  a  scandal  that 
such  things  should  be  1  There  were  also  the  religious  tests  in  training 
colleges.  What  an  inducement  they  were  for  a  Nonconformist  to  pro- 
fess a  creed  in  which  he  did  not  really  believe  !  He  knew  a  caae  of  a 
pupil  teacher  who  was  crowded  out  of  an  undenominational  college, 
and  sought  admission  to  a  Church  college.  Being  informed  that  he 
could  not  be  accepted  unless  he  produced  a  certificate  of  baptism,  he 
promptly  got  baptised,  and  forwarded  the  certificate  the  very  same 
day,  and  was  admitted.  Was  not  that  proselytising.  Why,  asked 
Sir  George,  has  the  country  suffered  all  these  things  at  the  hands  of 
the  Church  1  We  were  told  that  the  Church  was  the  pioneer  of  educa- 
tion. So  the  Church  was — of  religious  education.  Instruction  in 
secular  subjects  was  a  mere  necessary  evil  added.  The  pioneer  times 
of  the  Church  were  about  1840.  In  Blackwood's  Magazine  of  1839, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  organ  of  the  Church  party,  he  found  this 
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passage :  "  Education  would  make  the  people  uneasy  and  restless. 
Ignorance  is  the  parent  of  contentment.  The  only  education  that 
could  be  fitly  given  is  a  religious  education,  which  renders  them  (the 
people)  patient,  humble,  and  moral,  and  relieves  the  hardship  of  their 
present  lot  by  the  prospect  of  a  bright  eternity."  **  Still,  I  myself  am 
a  Churchman,"  said  Sir  George  in  conclusion,  '*  and  I  believe  there  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Churchmen  who  think  as  I  do.  I  believe 
that  the  Church  has  been  misled  to  her  own  great  disadvantage  by 
those  legislative  anachronisms  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I.  for  my  part, 
hope  that  the  Church  will  throw  over  those  leaders,  and  that  they  will 
recognise  that  the  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  must  be  the 
affection  of  the  people,  and  not  the  money  of  the  State." 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Land  Values. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Macxamara,  M.P.  (N.  Camberwell),  moved  the  following 
resolution : — 

^*  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  it  is  urgently  necessary  that  the 
owners  of  land  values  should  be  placed  under  the  obligation  of  directly 
contributing  their  fair  share  towards  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  local 
administration." 

Dr.  Macnamara  ^d  that  for  the  last  eight  years  Tory  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  had  been  asking  for  a  broadening  of  the  basis  of 
Imperial  taxation,  so  that  they  might  have  new  revenues  wherewith  to 
meet  the  increasing  burdens  upon  the  public  purse.  If  the  broadening 
were  done  on  democratic  lines,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  great 
democratic  financier,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  followed  in  1894,  the 
Liberal  party  would  be  in  agreement  with  them.  But  Tory  ideas  of 
broadening  the  basis  of  taxation  usually  worked  out  to  relief  for  the 
rich  and  greater  burdens  for  the  poor.  Admitting  that  on  democratic 
lines  there  was  a  need  for  a  broader  basis  of  Imperial  taxation,  how 
did  the  case  stand  with  local  taxation  ?  For  the  past  five-and-twenty 
years  Imperial  taxes  in  the  United  Kingdom  hcid  gone  up  100  per 
cent.,  a  great  deal  of  it  within  the  last  eight  years.  In  the  same  time 
local  rates  had  gone  up  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  100  per  cent.,  but 
150  per  cent,  and  in  England  200  per  cent.  Therefore,  if  the  claim  ** 
for  the  redress  of  the  incidence  of  Imperial  taxation  was  urgent,  how 
much  more  urgent  was  the  claim  for  the  redress  of  the  incidence  of 
local  rating.  'Die  incidence  of  local  rating  was  the  great  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  progressivism  in  this  country  at  the  present  moment.  The 
burden  of  the  rates  was  grievous  to  be  borne  by  the  working  class, 
the  smaller  shopkeeping  class,  the  professional  class,  and  the  middle 
class,  and  as  the  standard  of  comfort  was  raised  the  burden  must  increase. 
Continuing,  Dr.  Macnamara  said  he  did  not  claim  to  be  a  scientific 
economist,  but  he  did  claim  to  be  a  fairly  observant  person — and  a 
ratepayer.  For  a  number  of  years  he  had  watched  this  matter  with 
great  care,  and  in  his  unintelligent  way  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
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that  there  was  a  direct  relationship  between  rate  expenditure  and  land 
values,  and  that  relationship  was  the  very  simple  one  of  cause  and 
effect.  The  immediate  and  direct  result  of  any  public  improvement 
was  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity.  The 
ratepayers  of  a  great  town  spent  their  money  on  laying  out  a  park, 
opening  a  pleasure  garden,  widening  a  street,  making  provision  for 
electric  trams  or  light  railways,  and  had  the  satisfaction  at  once  of 
se3ing  the  direct  result  of  their  expenditure  in  the  fabulously 
increased  value  of  all  the  sites  in  the  locality.  The  landowner 
was  the  residuary  legatee  of  the  great  bulk  of  rate  expenditure. 
He  would  take  three  specific  cases  only.  First  a  London  case.  In 
the  year  1865  a  piece  of  land  on  the  foreshore  of  the  Thames  near 
the  Temple  Station  covered  with  coal  sheds  and  coal  wharves 
changed  hands  for  £8,250.  In  the  year  1869-70  the  London  rate- 
payers, at  an  enormous  cost  to  themselves,  built  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment. Jn  the  year  1872  the  London  School  Board  sought  to  purchase 
the  piece  of  land  in  reference  for  the  erection  of  central  offices.  It 
cost  them  £26,420.  That  was  an  enhancement  of  £18,000  in  the 
year  or  two  which  had  elapsed ;  and  that  enhancement  was  entirely 
due  to  ratepayers  expenditure  on  the  Victoria  Embankment.  In  this 
case,  of  course,  the  ratepayers'  were  bit  twice — bit  for  the  cost  of 
the  Embankment,  and  bit  to  the  tune  of  £18,000  becaise  of  their 
improvements  on  the  Embankment.  He  would  now  take  an  Edinburgh 
case.  Some  time  ago  the  City  Council  desired  to  secure  a  piece  of  land 
from  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  gasworks. 
Now,  thirty  years'  purchase  of  the  value  of  that  land  according  to  its 
rating  assessment  would  have  made  the  purchasing  price  £17,300.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Edinburgh  City  Council  had  to  pay  £124,000,  or 
312  years'  purchase  of  the  value  of  the  land  according  to  its  contri- 
bution to  the  public  purse  at  the  moment.  Finally,  he  took  a 
Manchester  case.  When  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  was  commenced 
the  Trafford  Park  Estate  was  worth  £237  per  acre.  Before  the  canal 
was  finished  the  TrafFord  Park  Estate  was  sold  for  £4,840  per  acre. 
In  all  large  towns  two  striking  phenomena  were  to  be  witnessed. 
The  first  was  that,  as  leases  fell  in,  ground  rents  could  be  created 
on  the  land  amounting  to  four  or  five  times  the  entire  rental 
value  of  the  premises  hitherto  standing  thereon.  The  second 
phenomenon  was  the  movement  of  the  population  towards  the 
suburbs,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  value  of  suburban  land 
brought  about  by  the  competition  for  dwelling-houses.  "  Now,  what," 
Dr.  Macnamara  asked,  "  is  our  demand  ]  We  say  that  land,  and 
especially  urban  land,  should  be  assessed  separately  from  the  buildings 
upon  it.  That  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  practical  proposal,  even  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation.  And  having  got  the  land 
separately  assessed,  we  say  that  a  special  site  value  tax  or  rate  shall  be 
levied  on  it."  We  were  decades  behind  most  other  civilised  countries 
in  this  matter.  At  the  present  time  there  were  8event\'-six  German 
towns  and  counties  which  separately  assessed  land  and  levied  a  separate 
rate  upon  it.     Five  out  of  the  seven  Australian  colonies  had  this  system 
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in  force,  and  in  a  somewhat  modified  form  it  existed  in  New  Zealand. 
&me  years  ago  Mr.  Chamberlain  asked,  "  Why  should  the  owners  of 
ground  rents  escape  all  contribution  to  the  expenditure  of  their  localities  1 
These  ground  rents  have  all  grown  out  of  the  prosperity  and  industry 
of  the  community.  The  property  has  been  improved  by  local  expendi- 
ture, and  why  should  not  the  owners  contribute  towards  the  local 
expenditure  of  which  they  ought  to  bear  a  part  ? "  He  sympathised 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  he  had  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  an  answer. 
But  he  (Dr.  Macnamara)  ventured  to  say  that  after  the  next  general 
election  the  liberal  party  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  an  answer  to 
that  question.  He  would  say  more ;  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  give  a  prompt  and  a  very  eflFective  answer  to  that  question, 
and  an  answer  which,  he  honestly  believed,  would  astonish  its  original 
propounder. 

Mr.  Edward  McHugh  (President  of  the  Society  for  the  Taxation 
•of  Land  Values)  seconded  the  resolution.  The  question,  he  said,  was 
.much  more  than  a  financial  question.  It  was  the  greatest  moral  question 
.towards  which  the  conscience  of  the  people  of  this  country  could  be 
•directed.  It  was  the  wages  question,  it  was  the  labour  question,  it  was 
the  housing  question,  and  it  .was  the  cure  for  the  disparity  which 
existed  between  man  and  man  in  what  was  by  courtesy  called  civilisa- 
tion. There  were  thirty-two  and  a  half  million  people  in  England, 
mostly  landless.  Could  anything  more  astonishing  be  conceived  when 
one  considered  the  profound  relation  between  man  and  the  land,  which 
was  the  source  of  his  material  welfare  ?  There  was  a  time  in  this 
•country  when  the  holders  of  the  nation's  land  bore  the  nation's 
•burdens.  But  they  got  tired  of  that,  and  by  Act  of  Parliament  con- 
werted  themselves  from  landholders  into  landowners,  and  then  they 
jproceeded  to  tax  the  necessaries  of  life.  Taxation  had  been  the  means 
by  which  the  people  had  been  alienated  from  the  land,  and  by  taxation 
landlordism  could  be  abolished.  At  the  same  time,  pauperism  would 
disappear,  the  wages  question  and  the  housing  question  would  both  be 
^solved,  and  we  should  be  a  nation  of  free  men,  living  as  men  possessed 
•of  reason  ought  to  do — by  co-operating  socially  for  the  common  benefit. 
If  land  were  taxed  no  other  taxes  would  be  necessary.  There  would 
ibe  funds  enough  for  all  needs,  local  and  national. 

A  Deleo.\te  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  land  that  had 
Haeen  spoken  of  as  having  gone  out  of  cultivation  could  be  profitably 
'Cultivated.  Our  strong  clay  lands  would  not  grow  wheat  enough  to 
jMiy  for  the  labour,  not  to  speak  of  rates  and  taxes. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 
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SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  15th. 

The  second  Session  of  the  Council  was  held  in  the  Londesborough 
Theati'e  at  10.30  a.m.  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.  (President  of 
the  Federation),  occupied  the  chair. 

National  Expenditure. 

Mr.  John  E.  Ellis,  M.P.  (Rushcliffe  Division,  Notts.),  moved  the 
following  resolution  : — 

"That  this  Council  views  with  alarm  the  enormous  growth  of  th» 
national  expenditure,  due  to  the  long  predominance  of  the  Tory  party  and 
the  reckless  policy  of  the  Government,  an  expenditure  which  is  wholly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  national  needs,  whicn  lays  upon  the  people  an 
intoleraole  burden  of  taxation,  which  cripples  the  commerce  and  enaangera 
the  credit  of  the  country,  and  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  those  great 
principles  of  Free  Trade  on  which  our  national  prosperity  depends." 

He  said  he  was  not  about  to  weary  them  with  itiany  figures,  but  the 
resolution  did  demand  that  he  should  give  some.  When  they 
dealt  with  figures  as  to  national  expenditure  there  was  always  danger 
of  some  confusion  and  variation,  and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  the 
Parliamentary  papers  that  were  issued  on  this  head  were  multifarious, 
and,  to  some  extent,  contradictory,  but  there  was  one  of  those  Parlia- 
mentary papers,  at  any  rate,  that  the  House  of  Commons  considered  as 
satisfactory  on  which  to  base  an  argument.  It  was  the  return  which 
went  by  the  name  of  Fowler's  return,  after  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  who 
annually  moved  it.  This  return  showed  the  net  issues  from  the 
Exchequer,  excluding  from  its  purview  all  the  money  that  was  raised 
and  paid  over  to  local  authorities.  Nothing  in  the  figures  he 
was  about  to  give  arose  from  the  war  in  South  Africa  or  the  conflict 
in  China.  They  might,  therefore,  rely  that  they  had  that  which 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  all  financial  comparisons,  namely,  a 
comparison  of  like  with  like.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  ending. 
March  31st,  1887,  a  year  belonging  to  a  period  for  which  a  Liberal 
Government  was  responsible,  was  78  millions  sterling  odd.  In  the 
year  ending  March  31st,  1896,  for  which  also  a  Liberal  Government 
was  responsible  financially,  the  total  national  expenditure  was  85- 
millions  sterling.  In  the  year  1899,  before  the  great  conflict  in. 
South  Africa,  it  stood  at  94  millions  odd.  This  year,  ending  March 
31st,  1904,  the  national  expenditure  would  amount  to  no  less  a  sumi 
than  £127,000,000.  That  was  to  say,  we  were  spending  this  year, 
under  the  heads  he  was  about  to  particularise,  J6162  for  every  ilOO* 
we  spent  in  1887,  or  £135  for  every  £100  we  spent  in  1899.  But 
everyone  who  had  any  dealings  in  commerce  or  finance  would  agree 
that  the  point  was,  where  did  the  incredse  of  expenditure  arise? 
Well,  the  figures  would  show.     The  naval  and  military  expenditure 
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of  this  country  in  the  year  1887  was  32  millions  sterling;  in  the 
year  now  running  it  was  69  millions  sterling.  That  was  where  the 
increase  arosei.  But  he  thought  this  analysis  might  be  advantageously 
<»rried  a  little  further.  He  was  now  about  to  give  them  the 
proportions  of  expenditure,  under  three  heads,  namely  (1)  service  of 
debt,  including  repayment,  interest,  and  cost  of  management; 
^2)  the  Civil  Services  (embracing  all  the  great  departments  that 
^o  to  build  up  the  real  life  of  the  nation) ;  and  (3)  armaments,  naval 
and  military.  In  1887  out  of  every  £100  expended,  £34  went  in 
service  of  debt,  £25  on  the  Civil  Services,  and  £41  on  the  military 
and  naval  services.  In  1896,  £30  went  to  debt,  £26  to  Civil  Service, 
and  £44  to  naval  and  military  services.  Those  were  both  Liberal 
years.  In  1899  a  change  occurred  ;  only  £27  went  to  debt,  £26  to  the 
Civil  Service,  and  £47  to  the  military  and  naval  services.  But  in  this 
year  (1903-04)  the  figures  were  going  steadily  in  the  wrong  direction  ; 
only  £23  was  going  to  debt,  a  less  amount  relatively  and  absolutely  ; 
£24  to  the  Civil  Service,  but  £53  to  military  and  naval  services  out  of 
«very  £100.  What  did  that  really  mean]  He  was  not  going  to 
argue  there  whether  we  ought  to  have  an  army  and  navy,  but  he  did 
say  this  :  Everyone,  he  thought,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  would 
agree  that  a  large  portion,  at  all  events,  of  that  £53  out  of  every  £100 
was  not  what  could  he  termed  truly  reproductive  expenditure.  It 
might  be  insurance  against  possible  danger,  but  it  was  even  in 
the  eyes  of  the  most  ardent  lover  of  armaments,  like  that  which 
we  paid  to  the  police  force  for  the  preservation  of  civil  ql^der.  It  was 
not  reproductive  in  the  sense  that  the  wages  paid  to  workmen  to 
produce  articles  of  commerce  were.  It  was  not  in  the  highest  sense 
productive,  and  therefore  if  the  unproductive  expenditure  was 
srising  and  the  reproductive  expenditure  was  falling,  we  must  be 
going  along  the  wrong  road.  That  was  a  proposition  that  even  the 
person  who  desired  the  greatest  extension  of  the  Empire,  who  held* 
most  surely  and  firmly  by  the  word  "  Imperialist,"  whatever  it  might 
mean,  would  agree  to.  There  were  two  main  sources,  after  all,  of  this 
alarming  increase  of  expenditure.  There  was  the  source  at  which 
lie  had  hinted — territorial  expansion.    In  the  year  1896  it  was  said  : — 

**  For  the  last  twenty  years,  still  more  for  the  last  twelve  years  [that  is 
;since  1884],  you  have  been  laying  your  hands  with  almost  frantic  eagerness 
on  every  tract  of  territory  adjacent  to  your  own,  or  desirable  from  any 
point  of  view,  you  thought  it  desirable  to  take.  That  has  had  two  results. 
^The  first  result  is  this,  that  you  have  excited  to  an  almost  intolerable  degree 
the  envy  of  other  colonising  nations,  and,  that  in  the  case  of  many  countries 
or  several  countries  that  were  friendly  to  you,  you  can  reckon  in  conse- 
•quence  of  your  colonial  policy  not  on  their  active  benevolence  but  on  their 
active  malevolence," 

Those  were  very  striking  words  from  a  remarkable  speech  of  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery  in  1896.  The  authority  was  indisputable ;  the 
assertion  was  very  strong.  In  consequence  of  a  certain  policy  this 
K»untry  had  to  reckon  upon  the  active  malevolence  of  certain  Powers. 
"Therein  lay  the  origin,  the  basis,  the  beginnings  of  what  he  would 
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venture  to  call  that  mad  race  with  respect  to  the  navies  in  Europe. 
He  had  been  very  glad  to  hear  from  the  Chancellor  of  the* 
Exchequer  in  his  Budget  speech  that  the  Government  acknowledged 
that  there  were  some  signs  on  the  part  of  certain  people* 
of  a  desire  to  cry  "  Halt ! "  in  that  mad  race,  and  he  hoped  we* 
should  not  be  the  last  to  do  that.  He  hoped  that  this  great 
country  would  set  the  example  in  holding  out  the  view  to  the  Powers 
of  Europe  that  at  all  events  some  sort  of  understanding  might 
be  arrived  at  that  this  process  should  be  arrested.  Apart  from  that 
mad  race,  which  mainly  began  in  the  middle  "  eighties,"  a  new  idea 
had  grown  up  recently,  that  of  this  countrj'  being  a  gi-eat  military 
Power;  that  it  should  strive  and  vie  with  the  great  autocratic- 
and  despotic  Powers  in  Europe  in  having  an  enormous  standing; 
army.  This  was  a  matter  that  one  very  simple  fact  would  settle. 
They  had  only  to  go  to  the  census  returns  to  see  that  the  decadal  rate- 
of  increase  of  the  population  of  these  islands  was  decreasing,  and  it- 
must  be  manifest  to  any  man  who  understood  those  figures  that  it  was- 
impossible  that  this  country  should  ever  put  itself  alongside  Russia 
or  Germany  in  the  matter  of  number  of  soldiers.  That  was  sufficient, 
quite  apart  from  any  other  consideration,  to  settle  the  question.  But 
he  welcomed  very  much  the  new  crusade  which  had  arisen  in  the? 
House  of  Commons,  led  by  the  Tory  member  for  Whitby,  Mr.  Beckett, 
to  bring  the  Government  to  a  sense  of  sobriety  in  this  matter.  He  was 
unable  to  follow  the  technical  discussion  about  these  Army  corps,  but 
he  was  told,  and  the  argument  had  certainly  remained  absolutely  un- 
answered in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  to  vote  the  large  number  of 
men  that  had  this  year  been  voted  to  the  colours  was  absolutely 
misleading,  and  that  a  small  and  efficient  army  that  was  a  reality  would 
be  far  more  useful  than  the  army  that  the  Government  proposed  to* 
have  on  paper.  Well,  under  the  head  "  Navy  and  Army  "  we  got,  as- 
he  had  pointed  out,  almost  all  the  terrible  increase  in  our  national 
expenditure.  The  whole  thing  rested  upon  policy,  aud  upon  a  policy 
that  was  mistaken  and  wrong.  This  enonnous  growth  of  expenditure- 
in  the  direction  he  had  indicated,  had,  it  could  not  be  doubted,  crippled 
the  commerce  of  this  country,  as  asserted  by  the  i-esolution.  The  rate  of 
interest  had  risen,  the  value  of  securities  had  gime  down.  Even  the 
matter  discussed  in  the  House  on  Wednesday  illustrated  this.  A  Bill 
which  he  supported  had  been  introduced  to  create  a  new  authority  for 
the  Port  of  London.  In  that  case  that  authority  would  be  unable  to 
borrow  the  money  it  required  except  at  a  rate  of  mteirest  which  would 
mean  the  levying  of  heavier  duties  on  goods  coming  into  the  port,  and 
consequently  heavier  prices  for  the  consumer.  That  was  only  one 
example  of  the  harmful  effect  upon  commerce  of  the  financial  embar- 
rassment resulting  from  present  policy,  and  of  the  depreciation  of  the- 
credit  of  the  country.  The  Resolution  went  on  to  allude  to  the- 
"  credit  of  the  country."  In  1863  the  J^ational  Debt  amounted  to 
821  millions,  in  1883  to  753  millions,  in  1893  to  671  millions,  in  1899 
to  635  millions.  Hence  nearly  200  millions  had  been  swept  oflT 
between  1863  and  1899,     Where  were  we  now  1     The  Nation 
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now  stood  at  798  millions.  Consols  wex'e  in  1893  at  98,  in  1899  at 
106,  in  1901  at  94,  and  in  1902  at  92.  That  was  sufficient,  he  should 
think,  to  demonstrate  the  depreciation  which  the  credit  of  the  country 
had  undergone.  There  had  been  specious  arguments  that  all  this 
was  of  no  great  consequence.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  serious 
matter.  As  individuals  the  matter  came  home  to  them.  If  he  wrote 
a  promise  on  a  piece  of  paper  at  that  table  to  pay  ^100,  and  found 
outside  in  the  street  it  was  only  worth  £92,  he  should  think  his  credit 
was  bad,  and  so  would  they  all.  For  the  issue  of  £146,000,000 
war  debt  we  only  got  £139,000,000  in  cash.  That  was  bad  finance. 
The  resolution  spoke  of  the  long  predominance  of  the  Tory  party. 
Well,  it  was  now  twenty-three  years  since  the  electors  pronounced 
with  no  uncertain  sound  in  favour  of  the  Liberal  principles,  for  in 
1892  there  was  no  genuine  movement  in  the  large  boroughs.  Curiously 
enough,  the  Tory  party  and  Tory  principles  w.ere  under  a  cloud  for 
twenty-eight  years  of  the  last  century,  from  1846  to  1874  ;  but  it  was 
significant  that  while  that  occurred  under  a  high  franchise  and  a  bad 
system  of  representation,  there  had  been  Liberal  decadence  under  a 
low  franchise  and  a  better  system  of  representation.  I^et  Liberals  look 
facts  in  the  face.  What  they  had  to  do  was  to  permeate  the  minds  of 
the  people  at  large,  not  merely  in  meetings,  but  in  their  houses,  in  their 
homes,  with  the  principles  they  professed.  What  was  wanted  really  was 
a  change  of  spirit  in  one  vital  matter,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  thing.  What  was  needed  was  a  reversion  to  the  old  idea  not 
among  '*  peace-at-any-price "  people  alone,  but  among  the  nation  at 
large,  and  the  responsible  people  in  the  kingdom,  with  respect  to 
the  evUs  of  war.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  was  Prime  Minister 
half  a  century  ago,  left  the  declaration  in  writing  that  his 
conscience  had  told  him  that  such  responsibility  as  he  had  for 
the  Crimean  War  disqualified  him  as  war  had  done  David  of  old 
from  building  a  church  on  his  estates,  and  he  left  it  to  his 
successor  to  carry  on  his  design.  The  letters  and  papers  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  a  real  soldier,  who  faced  Europe  in  arms 
under  Napoleon,  were  saturated  with  a  sense  of  the  horroi'd  and 
evils  of  war,  and  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  Not  for  nothing  was 
it  that  our  forefathers  put  the  word  *'  Peace  "  at  the  head  of  the  old 
formula,  **  Peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform."  It  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  thing.  The  necessity  of  these  things  would  ever  abide  with 
us,  these  three,  but  the  greatest  of  these  was  peace  and  the  spirit 
of  peace.  He  believed  with  William  Penn,  that  *^  A  man  should 
make  it  part  of  his  religion  to  see  that  his  country  is  well 
governed."  Life  was  earnest ;  politics  should  be  earnest ;  it  was  the 
spirit  of  earnestness,  the  spirit  of  manhood,  that  we  needed  to  inculcate. 
It  was  with  such  thoughts,  so  imperfectly  expressed,  that  he  had  come 
there  that  morning,  and  commended  most  earnestly  and  cordially  this 
resolution  to  their  notice. 

Mb.  Lukb  White,  M.P.  (Buckross  Division  of  Yorkshire),  seconded 
the  resolution.      He  said  the  people  were  beginning   to  realise  the 
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excessively  heavy  burden  of  taxation.  The  war  was  ended,  but  still 
the  Government  were  keeping  up  expenditure  at  a  war  rate  in  a  time 
of  peace,  and  that  although  taxation  was  near  the  limit  which  this 
country  could  bear.  Four-fifths  of  that  taxation  was  borne  by  the 
working  classes.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  in  the  direction  of  Economising  expenditure ;  in  no 
department  of  State  was  the  country  getting  value  for  its  money,  and 
there  was  widespread  disapproval  of  the  Government's  wasteful  and 
extravagant  methods.  In  the  new  Budget  the  income-tax  had  been 
reduced  4d.  in  the  £,  and  the  com  tax  had  been  abolished.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  equitable  or  fair  that  one  class  should  receive  four  times  more 
relief  than  any  other  class ;  and  to  that  extent  the  country  had  not 
received  justice  with  regard  to  the  remission  of  taxation.  The  Govern- 
ment favoured  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor;  they  were  to-day 
pursuing  a  policy  that  had  led  and  was  leading  to  excessive  and 
extravagant  expenditure ;  they  had  injured  the  credit  of  the  country, 
and  they  had  placed  upon  the  people  excessive  and  unjust  taxation. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Arnold  Lupton  (Leeds)  the 
resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Representation  of  the  People. 

Mr.  T.  Burt,  M.P.  (Morpeth),  moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

**  That  in  view  of  the  social  reforms  which  are  imperatively  needed  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  it  is  essential  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  contt^in  a  more  effective  representation  of  all  classes,  and 
to  this  end  this  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  obstacles  which  hitherto  have 
prevented  members  of  the  less  wealthy  and  the  labouring  classes  from  being 
themselves  elected  to  Parliament  should  be  removed  by  measures  securing, 
amongst  other  things,  manhood  suffrage,  the  abolition  of  plural  voting,  pay- 
ment of  returning  officers'  expenses,  and  payment  of  members  of  Parliament.' 

Mr.  Burt  remarked  that  he  need  not  enumerate  the  social  reforms 
needed.  Drink,  pensions  for  the  aged,  better  housing  accommoda- 
tion for  the  people — these  were  three  of  the  items.  Drink  was  the 
great  social  curse  of  our  nation,  and  a  wise  Government,  instead  of 
checking  and  thwarting  enlightened  public  opinion  when  it  occasionally 
showed  itself,  ought  to  encourage  every  effort  in  the  direction  of 
abolishing  that  evil.  The  masses  of  our  population  were  miserably 
housed,  and  he  thought  it  was  not  creditable  to  us,  as  a  nation,  that 
our  wealth  producers,  or  those  who  contribute  largely  to  the  production 
of  our  wealth,  should,  by  tens  of  thousands,  have  no  refuge  left  to  them 
after  a  life  of  toil  other  than  the  workhouse.  The  Tories  claimed  to 
be  the  great  social  reformers.  Their  promises  came  in  showers  ;  their 
performances  in  driblets.  A  wise  man  had  said,  "  The  eyes  of  a  fool 
are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth."  He  feared  that  John  Bull,  so  far 
as  he  was  represented  by  the  present  Government,  was  in  some  danger 
of  coming  under  Solomon's  fatuous  category.  "But  how  were  these 
reforms  to  be  accomplished  1  The  resolution  suggested  that  it  was  by 
more  effective  representation  of  all  cla^^ses  of  the  community.  We 
had  heard  a  great  deal  about  Labour  representation  lately,  and  he 
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rejoiced  to  find  that  there  was  a  general  movement  in  favour  of  the 
extension  of  Labour  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
the  resolution  mentioned  classes.  He  did  not  think  class  afforded  a 
sound  basis  for  representative  government ;  it  was  not  a  thing  to  be 
cherished,  and  certainly  we  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  obliterate  for 
ever  class  hatreds  and  class  antagonism.  Other  things  being  equal, 
working  men  were  entitled  to  claim  that  men  from  their  own  ranks, 
who  had  lived  their  life,  who  knew  the  houses  in  which  they  lived, 
and  the  occupations  they  followed — that  these  men  should  not  only 
have  every  obstacle  removed  out  of  their  way,  but  have  every 
encouragement  in  order  to  find  their  way  to  Parliament.  Recalling 
the  fact  that  he  had  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  thirty 
years  as  a  Liberal-Labour  member,  Mr.  Burt  said  there  had  been 
twenty  Labour  members  in  the  House  during  that  period.  "Those 
men,"  said  Mr.  Burt,  "have  all,  whatever  their  differences  on  other 
pointa,  somehow  or  other  sat  on  the  Liberal  side  and  voted  with  the 
Liberal  party.  They  were  elected  without  any  pledges,  asked  or  given. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  independence.  Well,  I  think  the  Labour 
members  have  been  independent.  And  I  venture  to  say  that,  so  far 
I  know,  there  is  not  a  man  among  them  who  would  have  been  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  if  he  had  not  had  the  support  of 
Liberals  generally,  as  well  as  of  members  of  his  own  particular  class. 
What  does  this  indicate  ?  It  indicates,  as  the  elections  of  Woolwich, 
of  Rye,  of  Camborne,  and  even  the  diminished  Conservative  majority 
at  Preston  indicate,  the  desirability  of  thorough  and  compact  union  on 
the  part  of  Liberalism  and.  Labour.  Then,  I  say  that  Labour  members 
have  had  every  eitcourageme'i^t  from  the  Liberal  Federation  at  head- 
quarters. I  know  that  Lord  Tweedmouth,  when  he  was  Whip ;  I 
know  that,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  has  recently  stated — I  know 
that  for  years  these  men  and  others  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Liberal 
party  have  done  all  they  possibly  could  in  that  direction,  and  have 
been  exceedingly  anxious  indeed  to  encourage  as  far  as  possible 
Labour  candidates.  What  they  cannot  do,  what  they  ought  not 
to  do,  is  to  override  local  opinion.  Now,  occasionally,  the  Labour 
member  has  himself  to  blame,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt.  He 
goes  into  a  locality  where  he  is  unknown,  with  his  carpet  bag 
or  without  it,  and  there  he  plants  himself,  and  he  thinks  he  is 
exceedingly  ill-used  if  he  is  not  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  the 
Liberal  Association  of  the  district,  and  perhaps  at  the  very  time 
he  is  attacking  the  seat  of  a  Liberal  member.  Of  course  that  is 
not  the  way  to  success.  That  is  an  Ishmaelitish  policy.  May  I  say  a 
word  or  two  about  Ishraael.  To  my  shame  I  must  admit  that  since 
my  schoolboy  days  that  interesting  figure  has  not  been  very  intimately 
known  to  me,  but  he  has  come  recently  so  much  into  our  political  life 
and  into  the  newspapers  that  I  just  took  the  trouble  to  refresh  my 
memory  and  to  look  him  up  a  little  bit.  Mind,  I  have  had  friends  of 
mine  that  are  Ishmaelites,  so  it  must  not  be  understood  that  I  am  at 
all  personal  or  dealing  with  any  particular  party — I  fear  they  have 
them  in  all  parties.     What  I  did  know  about  Ishmael  ^as^^^l^^i^is 
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hand  was  against  every  roan.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  more  about  him. 
He  shall  be  *  as  a  wild  ass.'  Stop  a  bit.  A  wild  ass  may  be  very  well 
in  his  place,  but  it  says  "  among  men."  I  find  the  conclusion  of  the^ 
verse  holds  out  some  hope  of  reform.  It  says,  after  telling  us  what 
he  does  with  his  hands,  *  He  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
brethren.'  That  looks  as  if  he  was  tameable,  at  any  rate ;  or,  if  not, 
I  hope  that  his  brethren  are  the  other  wild  asses.  Really  what  to  do- 
with  Ishmael  is  a  serious  political  problem.  If  we  could  bridle  and 
yoke  him,  then  his  superfluous  energy  might  be  utilised  to  pull  on  the- 
car  of  progress,  which  drags  terribly.  If  that  cannot  be  done,  I  really 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  him.  As  he  is,  he  is  simply  a  hindt:anc& 
and  a  nuisance,  and  we  will  just  have  to  let  him  severely  alone.  I 
confessed  my  ignorance  of  Ishmael,  but  I  have  had  to  do  with  asses, 
tame,  too  tame,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  I  did  not  find  them  very 
amenable  to  reason,  I  must  confess.  It  is  one  very  unfortunate  circum- 
stance in  connection  with  this  history  that  Ishmael's  mother  was- 
promised  a  large  family,  and  it  is  one  of  the  promises  that  has  been 
fulfilled.  I  am  really  putting  forward  a  plea  as  strong  as  I  can  for 
unity  and  for  the  management  of  those  who  won't  unite.  There 
are  two  points  on  which  I  will  touch  very  briefly.  There  is  man- 
hood suffraga  That  was  my  platform  when  I  came  forward  as  a 
political  propagandist  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  remember 
being  startled  very  much  by  a  question  put  to  me  by  an  elector — I 
presume  he  was  an  elector,  but  one  deals  very  civilly  with  everybody 
at  election  times — he  cried  out  to  me,  *  Are  you  in  favour  of  manhood 
suffrage  ] '  Being  taken  unawares,  I  fear  my  answer  was  not  very  pre- 
cise. I  said,  *  Certainly  I  am,  embracing  woman.'  That  seemed  to- 
be  radical  and  comprehensive  enough.  They  elected  me,  and  I  have 
been  member  ever  since."  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Burt  said  they  were  met 
to  help  forward  the  return  to  power  of  a  Government  whose  supreme 
object  would  be  the  well-being  of  the  country. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Lehmann,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that  after 
they  had  had  a  round  of  mafficking  and  intoxicating  glory,  so-called, 
and  after  having  watched  the  recreant  democrat  of  Birmingham 
prance  through  South  Africa  with  a  limelight  on  him,  the  people  of 
this  country  had  come  back  to  their  senses,  and  now  they  realised,  in. 
spite  of  all  the  excitement  and  all  the  expenditure  of  money,  that  all 
the  hoary  old  anomalies  of  the  time-dishonoured  abuses  were  still  in 
existence,  and  what  was  wanted  was  to  get  rid  of  those  abuses  as 
soon  as  possible.  Let  them  imagine  a  state  of  things  in  which,  for 
instance,  a  Mullah,  mad  or  sane,  of  Somaliland,  introduced  and  main- 
tained an  electoral  system  by  which,  on  one  frivolous  pretext  or 
another,  he  pi-evented  a  large  number  of  electors  from  voting  at  all. 
Having  described  the  anomalies  of  the  imaginary  representative  system 
of  Somaliland,  Mr.  Lehmann  asked  his  hearers  to  imagine  further  the- 
indignant  tones  in  which  we  should  be  told  by  the  Colonial  Minister* 
that  such  a  country  could  not  be  allowed  to  keep  its  independence,  but 
must  be  at  once  incorporated  in  our  own  Empire.     Yet,  as  amatter 
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of  fact,  all  these  anomalies  existed  in  our  own  electoral  system.  We 
wanted  to  get  the  real  voice  of  the  people.  But  that  could  not  be  done 
with  the  pi-esent  electoral  system.  The  real  voice  of  the  people  was 
he^rd  in  muffled,  instead  of  clear  and  ringing,  tones.  What  was 
wanted  was  an  electorate  strengthened  by  calling  into  its  ranks  every 
man  of  full  age  who  was  a  law-abiding  citizen  and  properly  educated. 

The    President,    at    this    point,    invited    Sir   Henry   Campbell- 
Bannerman  to  say  a  few  words. 

SPEECH  BY 
SIR  HENRY  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN,  G.CB.,  M.P. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  said  :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen, — I  do  not  know  where  the  necessity  for  the  few  words  now 
arises.  I  had  not  the  privilege  to  hear  my  friend,  whom  those  who 
know  him  best  call  Tommy  Burt.  I  had  not  the  privilege,  as  I  say,  to- 
hear  his  speech.  (A  voice  :  "  Read  it.")  Oh,  I  will  read  it.  If  there 
is  one  man  in  the  country  more  than  another  of  whom  I  should  be 
disposed  to  say  that  whatever  he  said-^without  having  heard  it — I 
agreed  with,  it  would  be  Mr.  Burt.  But  I  have  heard  Mr.  Lehmann's 
amusing,  but  very  just  and  accurate  description  of  the  Somaliland 
con>stitution,  and  I  think  that  that  puts  the  case  so  vividly  before  us 
that  we  hardly  require  any  argument.  Why,  ladies  and  gentleman, 
what  is  the  simple  key  to  all  these  anomalies  in  our  electoral  system  T 
It  is  that  we  are  taking  the  original  machinery  and  plan  which  was 
devised  for  one  theory  of  representation  and  we  are  trying  to  apply  it 
to  another.  The  old  theory  was  that  a  man,  voting  for  a  member  of 
Parliament,  was  discharging  a  trust.  It  was  a  limited  franchise.  He 
was  bound,  therefore,  to  exercise  it  in  the  open  that  other  people 
might  know  what  he  was  doing,  and  all  the  safeguards,  as  they  were* 
called,  all  these  pernicious  restrictions  as  we  think  them,  which  prevent 
the  expression  of  popular  opinion — these  were  necessary  in  those  days 
to  make  sure  that  no  man  voted  who  was  not  entitled  to  vote,  because 
it  was  a  trust  that  he  was  exercising  on  behalf  of  other  people.  But 
now  the  power  of  voting  is  not  a  trust,  but  a  right,  and  so  far  from 
saying  that  you  should  restrict  the  number  who  exercise  that  power, 
we  say  the  more  among  us  who  exercise  it  the  better,  and  it  is  the 
confusion  and  the  conflict  between  these  two  ideas  which  cause  the 
ridiculous  anomalies  with  which  our  electoi*al  system  abounds. 

Electoral  Impediments. 

What  can  be  more  absurd?  As  has  been  said,  you  wish  to  obtain 
a  representation  of  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
you  put  all  sorts  of  impediments  in  the  way  of  men  being  put 
on  the  register  at  all.  Oh  !  in  my  benighted  countiy  of  Scotland — 
so  far  behind  you  in  England,  at  least  further  away — we  make 
registration  a  public  duty.  It  works  automatically.  It  is  the 
business  of  a  public  functionary  to  see  that  every  man  is  placed  upon 
the  register.     That  is  a  thing  I  think  you  might  adopt  with  advantagg^ 
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and  then  do  away  with  the  difficulties  arising  from  change  of  residence, 
and  all  those  other  things  which,  as  I  say,  were  originally  intended  to 
identify  the  man,  to  make  sure  that  he,  who  was  a  trustee  for  other 
people,  really  was  the  man  he  professed  to  be.  Then  the  man  goes  to 
vote,  but  when  he  goes  to  the  voting-place,  having  with  this  difficulty 
been  got  on  the  register,  he  finds  that  he  is  among  a  number  of 
strangers — people  from  other  parts  of  the  world  who  come  to  vote,  and 
who  have  no  interest  in  the  locality  except  some  property  interest, 
perhaps,  nay,  some  who  have  not  even  that  property  interest,  and  who, 
because  they  have  property  in  some  neighbouring  town,  are  dumped 
down  in  a  particular  division  of  a  county,  and  overwhelm  the  voice  of 
the  natural  inhabitants,  of  those  interested  in  the  locality.  Well, 
then,  after  all  these  things  he  gets  his  vote  recorded,  but  who  for  1 
Not  for  a  man  of  his  choice,  not  for  the  man  he  would  like  to  vote  for, 
because  the  man  he  would  like  to  vote  for  is  not  a  rich  man,  and 
therefore  cannot  afford  the  heavy  expense  not  only  of  the  election, 
but  the  life  after  he  is  elected.  So  that,  again,  the  unfortunate  voter 
does  not  get  his  own  way. 

Completing  the  Picture. 

But  supposing  he  does — supposing  he  is  more  happy  and  he  gets  the 
member  returned  in  whom  he  has  confidence,  still  the  question  arises — 
I  am  going  a  little  beyond  the  terms  of  this  particular  resolution.  Let 
us,  however,  complete  the  picture.  The  chosen  member  exercises  his 
power  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  votes  in  favour  of  something  that 
our  friend  the  constituent  is  very  keenly  interested  in.  But  his  vote 
is  superseded  by  another  Chamber,*  which  is  not  responsible  to  anybody 
except  in  a  vague  way  to  public  opinion,  and  it  does  not  always 
seem  to  pay  very  much  attention  to  that.  Now  we  are  accustomed  to 
these  things,  and  we  have  borne  and  endured  them  for  all  these  years. 
No  doubt,  every  one  of  these  reforms  will  be  fought  to  the  death, 
because  they  are  every  one  of  them  a  buttress  on  the  side  of  privilege, 
of  monopoly,  of  power,  and  of  other  good  things  in  this  country. 

A  First  Duty  for  Liberals. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  the  very  first  duty,  the 
preliminary  duty,  of  the  Liberal  party  is  to  make  these  things  straight. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  like  to  see  the  Liberal  party  rushing 
At  grand  schemes,  however  attractive  and  charming  and  beneficent 
they  may  be,  to  find  itself  thwarted  and  hampered,  and  its  schemes 
distorted  and  mutilated  at  every  turn,  in  consequence  of  these  absurd 
electoral  arrangements.  Let  us  have  our  weapons  bright  and  clean 
and  our  machinery  effectivie,  and  then  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  mere  party  feature  of  the  question,  and 
that  we  wish  all  these  things  done  because  it  will  strengthen  our 
party.  No,  sir.  If  it  would  have  that  effect,  what  does  that  prove  1 
That  the  country  is  on  the  side  of  our  party.  It  is  not  because  it  will* 
help  our  party,  but  it  is  because  it  will  provoke  and  obtain  a  genuine 
opinion  and  genuine  power  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
If  the  people  of  the  country  exercise  that  power  in  op^ositioa|to  our 
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-wishes  upon  any  subject,  and  will  have  none  of  our  politics,  but  prefer 
the  strange  Will-o'-the-wisp  policy  of  other  people,  let  them  do  so. 
Some  of  us  will  then  fold  our  tents  and  depart  like  the  Arab,  and  bow 
our  head  to  the  popular  will.  That  is  the  true  democratic  principle,. 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to 
enforce  that  democratic  principle,  and  that  is  the  sure  way  and  the- 
only  way,  and  besides  that,  it  is  the  straight  and  constitutional  way, 
to  obtain  any  large  changes — social,  political,  what  you  like — upon 
which  we  have  set  our  hearts. 

The  Cook  of  the  Party. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  have  dropped  in  just  at  the 
time  when  you  show  your  appreciation  of  that  fact  by  passing  this 
resolution.  I  am  glad  to  come  here  to-day,  because  it  lets  one  see- 
something  of  the  working  of  the  machinery  of  the  party.  We  are- 
living  here  in  Scarborough — which  seems  to  me  to  consist  principally 
of  hotels — and  we  naturally  have  to  eat  and  drink ;  and  I  am  therefore- 
to  be  pardoned  if  I  use  a  simile  which  is  taken  from  the  art  of  eating, 
and  drinking  and  the  preparations  for  that  very  pleasant  occupation. 
If  a  great  banquet  is  going  to  be  given  at  one  of  these  sumptuous  hotels- 
in  S^rborough,  who  is  the  most  important  person  ?  Is  it  the  manager, 
pleasant,  nice-mannered  and  agreeable  to  all  his  guests'?  Is  it  the* 
waiter,  very  attentive,  no  doubt,  and  obliging  1  Is  it  the  man  in  the- 
chair  at  the  dinner,  who,  poor  fellow,  has  to  make  speeches  at  the  end, 
and  is  an  object  of  pity  for  gods  and  men  t  No,  it  is  the  cook.  The 
whole  thing  depends  upon  the  cook.  This  association  is  the  cook  for- 
the  Liberal  party ;  and  you  are  preparing  the  dishes,  you  are  pointing: 
out  to  us  what  it  is  wholesome  and  desirable  we  should  consume.  We 
may  not  always  be  able  to  complete  the  dinner  that  you  provide,  but 
we  will  do  our  best.  But  I  am  glad  to  see  that  from  your  point  of 
view  you  give  a  prominent  place  to  this  subject  with  which  I  found  you 
dealing,  because  without  it  we  should  have  no  appetite  nor  powers  of 
digestion  for  anything  else  that  might  come  in.  We  want  electoral 
reform  in  the  forefront  of  all  the  Liberal  party  has  before  it,  and  upoui 
that  we  shall  be  able  with  certainty  and  with  good  effect  for  our  country 
to  complete  these  other  great  projects  which  the  rest  of  your  resolutions. 
I  have  no  doubt  deal  with.  What  a  splendid  thing  it  is  for  all  of  us 
who  are  honest  and  sincere  and  earnest  Liberals  to  see  this  great 
meeting  here,  and  to  find  the  air  full,  not  of  wild  and  rabid  and  silly 
enthusiasm,  but  of  earnestness  and  real  sincerity,  and  of  confidence 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  principles  should  prevail. 

Thk  President  intimated  that  he  had  a  letter  which  he  was  under 
a  legal  obligation  to  read — and  he  should  therefore  read  it.      It  ran : — 

Deak  Me.  Bibrell, — You  may  put  my  name  down  to  a  £2,500  sub- 
scription to  the  National  Liberal  Campaign  Fund,  but  on  this  condition  only, 
that  you  read  this  letter  to  the  Council  l^fore  they  pass  the  resolution  down 
on  the  agenda  advocating  manhood  sufirage.  My  object  is  to  protest  against 
the  sex  qualification,  as  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  justice.  Our  great 
leader,  Mr.  Gladstone,  said  in  1877  that  "'  justice  is  the  rarest  of  all  ^^|fs,. 
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:th8  most  precious,  the  least  valued."  Justice  demands  that  if  Parliament 
passes  laws  restricting  women's  right  to  labour,  to  the. custody  of  their 
•children,  and  lays  down  conditions  of  marriage  and  divorce  which  they  are 
bound  to  obey,  women  should  have  a  voice  in  the  passing  of  these  laws.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  at  one  of  its  former  meetings  the  Council  of 
the  National  Liberal  Federation  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  adult 
.suflfrage,  and  that  this  later  resolution  is  a  retrogression  from  those  principles. 
However  this  may  be,  being  unable  to  come  to  JScarborough  to  move  an 
amendment,  I  desire  to  make  this  protest.  Do  not  suppose  I  wish  in  any 
cjise  to  refuse  any  subscription  to  the  Campaign  Fund,  in  the  interests  of 
women,  as  of  men,  it  is  essential  to  get  rid  of  the  present  disurStrous  Ministry 
.that  deprived  wopien  of  the  right  to  be  elected  on  School  Boards  or  educa- 
tional authorities,  or  on  the  London  borough  councils,  which  succeeded  the 
•vestries  on  w^hich  women  were  eligible. — Yours  faithfully, 

John  P.  Thohasson. 

Mrs.  Swann  (Bristol)  supported  the  resolution  as  far  as  it  went, 
^he  declared  that  it  was  because  women  had  not  the  power  of  voting 
that  they  were  to  be  co-opted  by  men  on  to  the  education  authorities. 
She  regretted  that  the  many  Women's  Liberal  Associations  in  the 
country  had  to  devote  so  much  time  to  educating  men's  associations  on 
the  point  of  women's  suffrage,  because  if  that  were  not  necessary  their 
•energy  could  be  turned  into  the  general  channel  of  Liberalism. 

Miss  Alison  Garland  (Plymouth)  said  she  would  occupy  veiy  little 
itime,  knowing  that  she  would  be  pretiching  to  the  converted.  She  was 
glad  to  think  that  the  great  majority  of  Liberals  were  in  favour  of 
women's  suffrage.  It  had  been  said,  as  an  objection  to  giving  women  the 
power  to  vote,  that  they  were  largely  Tory.  That  might  be  true,  but 
after  the  last  two  general  elections  it  was  not  for  men  to  cast  a  stone 
At  them.     "  Angels  in  heaven  might  reproach  us,  but  not  you." 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Ellis  J.  Griffith,  M.P.  (Anglesey),  moved  the  following 
Tesolution  : — 

*^That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords 
are  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  democratic  government  and  a  menace 
to  the  safety  of  the  State  ;  it  restricts  the  freedom  of  the  Executive  and  the 
representative  Chamber  by  causing  measures  to  be  prepared  with  direct 
reference  to  that  which  will  sjitisfy  the  narrow  views  of  an  hereditary  and 
irresponsible  body ;  it  rejects  or  mutilates  Liberal  measures,  whilst  always 
assenting  to  and  often  intensifying  the  mischief  of  Tory  legislation  ;  and 
this  Council  considers  it  imperative  that  the  earliest  opportunity  should  be 
taken  by  a  Liberal  Administration  to  ensure  that  the  will  of  the  people,  as 
expressed  by  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

In  doing  so  he  said  that  if  the  Liberal  party  was  true  to  its  name  they 
would  find  that  this  matter  ought  to  be  at  the  very  base  and  foundation 
of  its  programme.  Everything  they  did  was  useless  so  long  as  the 
House  of  Lords  stood.  It  was  important,  no  doubt,  to  get  the  House  of 
Commons  representative  of  the  people,  but  it  was  still  more  important 
to  get  the  House  of  Lords  obedient  to  the  people.     Unless  the  Liberal 
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party  made  up  its  mind  to  attack  these  two  matters,  they  might  meet 
year  after  year  and  yet  do  nothing  efTective  for  the  legislation  of  the 
<50untry.  Could  they  expect  to  get  licensing  reform  or  land  reform 
from  the  House  of  Lords  1  Would  they  get  labour  reform  ]  No  one 
laboured  who  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  When  the  Con- 
servatives were  in  it  was  a  mere  echo,  and  when  the  Liberals  were  in 
it  was  a  check.  When  the  Home  Rule  agitation  was  before  the  country 
Lord  Salisbury's  complaint  was  that  it  would  give  the  Liberal  party  a 
bodyguard  of  eighty  members.  What  about  the  bodyguard  of  500 
the  Tories  had  in  the  House  of  Lords  ]  If  it  thought  a  little  less  of 
the  purity  of  its  birth,  and  a  little  more  of  the  purity  of  its  conduct, 
they  might  make  more  progress.  At  present  it  was  a  tied  house — 
tied  to  the  Conservative  party —and  there  could  be  no  direct  influence 
or  direct  pressure  upon  it.  All  Liberals  could  agree  on  this  point, 
that  until  the  House  of  Commons  was  improved  and  the  House  of 
Lor  Is  had  its  powers  of  mischief  taken  away  there  could  be  little  real 
progress. 

Mr.  Hamar  Grbknwood  (prospective  Liberal  candidate  for  York) 
seconded  the  resolution.  As  a  Canadian  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
attending  this  session  of  the  Liberal  Federation,  and  to  speak  upon 
the  howling  anachronism  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Englishmen  seemed 
proud  of  their  ancient  lineage,  but  he  put  no  stock  in  ancient  lineage 
unless  the  present  line  justified  it.  He  did  not  believe  in  being 
governed  by  nobodies,  the  sons  of  somebodies,  and  he  hoped  they  did 
not  believe  in  a  legislative  body  being  composed  of  the  prestige  of 
dead  grandfathers,  for  if  they  took  out  the  hereditary  element  of  the 
House  of  Lords  they  took  out  almost  entirely  the  obstructing  element 
in  that  body.  The  constitution  of  the  House  of  Ijords  was  a  violation 
4»f  the  very  essence  of  the  principle  of  democratic  government.  Those 
principles  wfere  best  developed  with  the  people's  own  kith  and  kin. 
liOrd  Rosebery  once  said  to  the  speaker  that  the  apathy  to  Liberalism 
in  the  House  of  Lords  was  so  great  that  if  the  Liberals  in  the  House 
of  Commons  tried  to  legalise  the  Lord's  prayer  the  Lords  would  throw 
it  out. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  carried. 

Vote  of  Thanks. 

Mr.  Edward  Evans,  Jun.  (Chairman  of  Committee  of  the  Federa- 
tion), moved: — 

^*That  the  best  thanks  of  this  Council  be  tendered  to  the  President  of 
the  Scarborough  Liberal  Association  and  his  coUeHgues,  and  to  the  Officers 
and  Members  of  the  Reception  Oomndttee  for  their  excellent  arrangements 
in  connection  with  the  visit  of  the  Federation  to  Scarborough  ;  to  Mr.  J. 
Couipton  Rickett,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  K.  Ellis  for  their  generous 
hospitality ;  and  to  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Scarborough  for  the 
welcome  extended  by  him  to  the  Federation  on  behalf  of  the  borough." 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  after  a  brief  acknow- 
ledgment by  Mr.  W.  S.  Rowntree  (Chairman  of  the  Scarborough 
Liberal  Association)  the  proceedings  terminated.      Digitized  by  V^OOgrc 
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MEETING    IN    PKINCE    OF    WALES   CIRCUS. 

MAY  15th,  1903. 
On  Friday  evening  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Circus,  St.  Thomas  Street.  The  hall  was  crowded,  upwards  of 
3,000  persons  being  present,  and  the  proceedings  were  throughout 
enthusiastic.  The  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  George  Alderson-Smith, 
J.P.,  D.L.  (President  of  the  Scarborough  Liberal  Federation). 

The  Chairman,  in  calling  upon  the  Liberal  leader  to  address  the 
meeting,  said  he  did  not  intend  to  make  observations  on  the  questions 
of  the  day  from  that  platform.  It  was  not  because  he  was  afraid  of 
expressing  his  opinion,  but  because  there  were  more  able  men  present 
than  he  to  do  so.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  he  had  taken  his. 
place  on  that  platform,  either  as  chairman  or  in  support  of  every 
candidate  that  had  been  accepted  by  the  Libei*al  Association.  Hi» 
views  on  political  subjects  were  well  known.  The  speaker,  dealing- 
with  what  he  termed  "ancient  history,"  said  that  the  first  time  he 
stood  on  that  platform  was  when  Mr.  Caine  was  the  Radical  candidate 
for  Scarborough.  Mr.  Caine  had  now  joined  the  great  majority,  but 
they  did  not  forget  that  he  did  more  for  the  Liberal  party  in  Scar- 
boi*ough  than  any  other  man  he  (the  speaker)  knew  of.  He  placed  the 
Liberal  party  on  a  purely  business-like  footing.  The  Scarborough 
people,  too,  owed  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  He  established  the 
School  of  Art,  which  had  done  so  much  for  the  town.  Another  friend 
whom  they  liad  hoped  to  welcome  was  Dr.  Hutchinson,  M.P.  He  could 
not  come,  however,  and  perhaps,  said  Mr.  Alderson-Smith,  he  was  now 
trying  to  get  his  conscience  right  on  the  question  of  compensation. 
Another  gentleman  they  would  have  heartily  welcomed  was  Mr. 
Joshua  Kowntree.  They  hoped  soon,  however,  to  see  him  back  in 
Scarborough  again.  This  week  they  had  welcomed  the  Liberal  Federa- 
tion to  Scarborough.  That  Federation,  he  took  it,  was  the  advance 
guard  of  Liberalism.  Its  object  was  to  organise  and  to  strengthen 
local  Liberal  associations,  an  object  which  all  must  consider  was  a  high 
one.  He  hoped  those  efforts  would  be  successful,  and  that,  when 
another  appeal  was  made  to  the  country,  they  would  once  more 
put  a  Liberal  Government  in  office.  Alluding  to  the  presence  of  the 
Liberal  leader,  the  speaker  said  that  for  the  last  five  years  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  had  been  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  had  fought  with  the  greatest  courage 
against  overwhelming  odds.  Every  Liberal,  he  did  not  care  to  what 
tabernacle  he  belonged,  or  whether  he  rode  his  own  solitary  rail 
or  not,  must  admit  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  held  the 
premier  position  at  the  head  of  His  Majesty's  Opposition,  and  let 
Sir  Henry  feel,  by  their  cheers,  that  their  hearts  were  with  him. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Alderson-Smith  said  there  never  was  more  need 
for  a  united  Opposition  than  at  the  present  timePigtzedbyLjOOglC 
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SPEECH  BY  THE  RT.   HON. 
SIR  H.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN,  G.C.B.,  M.P. 

Sir  H.  Campbbll-Ba2«nerman,  who  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception  J  said: — We  are  met  to-night  at  a  period  which  marks  high 
noontide  in  the  Parliamentary  session,  and  although  we  may  not 
know  what  the  future  of  that  session  may  bring  forth,  or  what  new 
wonders  may  be  presented  to  us  before  we  glide  into  the  calm  haven  of 
the  autumnal  recess — if  autumnal  recess  there  is  to  be — we  have  at 
least  seen  enough  to  pronounce  what  the  character  of  this  Parliamentary 
year  will  be.  Whatever  new  aspects  it  may  yet  ultimately  present, 
there  is  no  doubt  it  will  be  distinguished  as  having  exhibited  more 
surprising  instances  of  vacillation  and  tergiversation  in  the  policy  of  a 
great  party  than  have  been  recorded  since  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
given  and  since  the  Com  Laws  were  repealed. 

The  GoYerament  and  the  Corn  Tax. 

And  yet— can  you  believe  it  1 — the  Prime  Minister  the  other  day 
went  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Primrose  League  in  the  Albert  Hall, 
in  London,  and  plumed  himself  especially  and  above  all  upon  the  fact 
that  he  and  his  friends  were  not  as  certain  other  men  are,  in  that 
their  opinions  and  principles  are  fixed,  ascertained,  and  immutable. 
He  said — these  are  his  own  words  :  ^^  We  at  all  events  are  agreed  upon 
the  main  lines  of  our  policy,  on  what  it  is  we  want  to  maintain  and 
what  it  is  we  want  to  do."  One  of  my  own  countrymen,  not  unknown 
to  you — Robert  Burns — who  in  his  unlearned  and  unscholastic  way 
had  a  marvellous  insight  into  human  nature,  breaks  out  with  the 
words: — 

Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us  1 

If  we  wanted  proof  of  the  wholesomeness  of  this  aspiration  Mr. 
Balfour  affords  it  when  he  shows  himself  unable  to  see  himself,  even 
as  "in  a  glass  darkly,"  and  when  he  proceeded  on  the  occasion  to 
which  I  refer  to  illustrate  his  devotion  to  continuity  of  policy  and 
fixity  of  opinion  by  discoursing,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  upon  the 
•story  of  the  Corn  Tax,  which  has  been  imposed  one  year  and  is  to  be 
•removed  the  next  by  this  Ministry  of  the  clear  eye  and  the  firm  hand 
and  the  resolute  purpose.  We  were  told  last  year  that  it  was  above 
all  things  necessary  to  "broaden  the  basis  of  taxation" — a  blessed 
phrase,  and  very  convenient  on  occasion.  We  were  told  that  that 
wretched  shilling  of  "registration"  duty  had  been  recklessly  abandoned 
a  generation  ago  by  an  ill-informed  Minister — he  was  a  Liberal  Minister, 
of  course— and  that  it  would  not  be  paid  by  anyone  in  this  country  at 
leasts  but  would  be  subjected  to  a  course  of  trituration,  like  the 
commodity  with  which  it  is  concerned,  and  would  disappear  on  its 
^ay  .from  the  hand  of  the  man  who  planted  the  seed  in  some  distant 
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part  of  the  world  to  the  mouth  of  the   man  who  eats  the  loaf  in 
Scarborough. 

The  ''Broad  Basis  of  Taxation"  DroppecL 

But  now  this  year  the  Finance  Minister  drops  the  "  broad  basis  of 
taxation  "  altogether.  He  declares  it  "  quite  impossible,  if  there  ha» 
been  no  actual  rise,  that  the  tax  has  had  no  effect  on  the  price,"  and 
he  goes  on  :  "  Undoubtedly  the  price  of  flour  has  increased  to  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  and  a  good  deal  more,  and  as  a  good  many  people 
make  their  own  bread  the  cost  of  the  latter  must  have  been  increased." 
This  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — a  sensible  man,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer — who  presents  to  us  the  very  arguments  that  we 
employed  last  year  when  we  resisted  the  imposition  of  the  tax.  He 
recognises  facts  and  discards  fallacies,  and  he  sees,  if  I  may  say  so,  as 
far  as  most  people  into  a  millstone. 

Fiscal  "Pliilosopliy." 

But  next  arises  the  Prime  Minister  among  those  dames  of  the 
Primrose  League,  and  he  argues,  in  his  most  philosophic  and  therefore 
most  convincing  manner,  that  this  tax  neither  hurts  the  consumer  nor 
benefits  the  farmer.  Therefore  he  says — although  you  and  I  may  not 
be  able  to  follow  him  to  the  conclusion — but  something  must  be 
allowed  to  philosophy — it  may  safely  be  taken  off,  and  with  advantage 
to  the  people.  So  here  we  have  it,  all  within  twelve  months.  The 
first  Finance  Minister  says,  "The  tax  will  hurt  nobody;  put  it  on." 
The  second  Finance  Minister  says,  "  The  tax  will  hurt  a  whole  lot  of 
people  ;  take  it  off."  What,  I  ask  you,  is  a  distracted  Prime  Minister 
to  say  when  his  Finance  Ministers  contradict  each  other  ?  How  is  he 
to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable  1  Happy  thought !  Philosophy  come& 
to  the  rescue.  He  takes  the  premiss  of  the  one  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  other,  and  he  joins  them  together  and  tells  us,  "  The  tax  hurt  no 
one,  it  could  do  no  harm  at  all ;  therefore  take  it  off  at  once." 

A  Historic  Event. 

It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  perhaps  I  do  wrong  to  dwell  on  this 
aspect  of  the  matter,  however  attractive  the  picture  may  be.  It  may 
be  a  mistake  to  accuse  a  man  of  inconsistency  when  he  is  in  the  very 
act  of  coming  round  to  your  side,  and  to  make  sport  of  the  reasons  he 
gives  for  his  conversion.  I  am  disposed  to  admit  it.  But  if  the 
prodigal  son  comes  home  with  his  head  in  the  air,  and  vowing  that 
whatever  you  may  have  done,  he,  for  his  part,  has  never  strayed  & 
hair's  breadth  from  the  path  of  virtue,  what  are  you  to  do  1  What 
you  must  do  is  this.  You  have  got  to  take  his  word  for  it,  and  look  as 
if  you  believed  his  story,  to  kill  the  fatted  calf  all  the  same,  and  press 
him  to  draw  in  his  chair  and  partake.  This  incident  easily  lends  itself 
to  comical  treatment,  but  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  historic  event. 

A  Forerunner  and  a  Signal. 

The  shilling  duty  was  intended — not,  I  presume,  by  all  its  authors, 
but  by  some  of  them,  and  certainly  by  those  who  urged  it  and 
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applanded  it  and  danced  a  saraband  of  joy  over  its  birth — to  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  great  revolution  in  fiscal  policy.  The  duty  would  not 
have  stopped  at  this  modest  shilling  on  a  single  ar|}icle.  It  was  an  era 
of  Protection  that  was  to  set  in.  Now  the  generation  to  which  we 
belong — I  am  not  sure  that  I  don*t  hover  about  the  past  generation 
myself,  but  at  all  events  let  us  say  the  present  generation — has  had  no 
experience  of  the  working  of  a  system  of  Protection,  has  never  seen 
the  pinch  of  poverty,  of  distress,  and  the  lawlessness  and  disorder  which 
accompanied  it  when  it  existed  before.  But  it  is  well  that  we  should 
renew  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  and  I  have  some  words  here  to 
quote  which  I  find  appearing  in  the  latest  number  of  a  most  unimpeach- 
able Ck)nservative  journal,  the  Quarterly  Review — not  in  one  of  your 
Radical  subversive  magazines.  This  is  what  an  article  in  that  Review 
says  :  "  The  era  of  Protection,  as  we  read  the  history  of  those  times,  is 
inseparably  associated  with  violent  fluctuations  in  prices,  widespread 
sufifering,  agrarian  outrages  and  discontent,  high  rents  for  landlords, 
huge  profits  for  farmers,  starvation  wages  and  pauperism  for  the 
labourers.  Its  record  is  the  praise  of  hundreds  and  the  curse  of 
millions."  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  when  we  hear  Protection 
glibly  talked  about.  But  it  was  something  more.  This  tax  was  not 
merely  a  bread  tax  or  a  subvention  to  the  farmer  or  the  miller ;  it  was 
a  signal  held  out  to  the  whole  Empire  to  send  in  its  claims  for  pre- 
ferential treatment. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Preferential  Tariffs  for  the  Colonies. 
I  have  excellent  authority  for  that.  Here  is  what  was  said  by 
the  Colonial  Secretary  at  Birmingham  on  the  16th  May,  1902,  almost 
a  year  ago  to  the  day.  He  said  :  *'  I  must,  before  sitting  down,  call 
your  attention  to  one  argument  which  has  been  used  against  this 
bread  tax  which  I  hope  this  country  will  note,  which  I  hope  the 
country  will  remember."  I  hope  the  country  will  remember,  too — 
and  I  will  tell  you  why — because,  as  you  will  see  in  the  next  line,  it 
is  my  argument.  The  Colonial  Secretary  went  on  :  "On  the  last  day 
of  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion told  us  that  the  tax  had  another  and  a  most  dangerous  aspect. 
It  was  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
policy,  of  which  he  spoke  with  bated  breath  and  in  tones  of  horror. 
And  what  do  you  think  is  the  new  policy  to  which  he  thinks  this  tax 
may  lead  1  It  is  the  policy  of  preferential  relations  with  our  colonies. 
We  are  not  going  to  adopt  his  fears.  At  the  present  moment  the 
Empire  is  being  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  in  our  isolation  we  must 
look  to  ourselves.  We  must  draw  closer  our  internal  relations,  the  ties 
of  sentiment,  the  ties  of  sympathy,  yes,  and  the  ties  of  interest.  If 
by  adherence  to  economic  pedantry,  to  old  shibboleths,  we  are  to  lose 
opportunities  of  closer  union  which  are  offered  to  us  by  our  colonies, 
if  we  are  to  put  aside  occasions  now  within  our  grasp  " — mark  that ! — 
"  if  we  do  not  take  eveiy  chance  in  our  power  to  keep  British  trade  in 
British  hands,  I  ietm  certain  we  shall  deserve  the  disasters  which  will 
infallibly  come  upon  us."     First  of  all  there  is  his  prophecy  of  the 
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dreadful  things  which  will  happen  if  this  tax  is  removed ,  but  also 
there  is  the  admission  of  the  fact  that  the  tax  was  imposed  in  order 
that  it  might  be  t^cken  off  again  in  the  case  of  colonial  imports. 
Canada  would  expect,  no  doubt,  a  tax  upon  corn,  Australia  upon  wool, 
New  Zealand — I  should  think  we  should  leave  it  to  Mr.  Seddon,  but 
probably  it  would  be  mutton.  If  the  self-governing  colonies  are  all  to 
have  their  claims  so  listened  to,  India  and  the  Crown  colonies  would 
surely  have  to  be  put  also  on  a  preferential  footing,  and  we  should 
have  a  Chinese  wall  built  round  the  Empire,  from  the  battlements  of 
which  we  should  shout  defiance  to  the  world  at  large.  Is  this  a  new 
doctrine  'i  Is  this  to  be  a  twentieth-century  doctrine  1  Why,  it  is  as 
old  as  the  hills.  It  is  the  mediaeval,  feudal  ideal ;  it  is  that  old  ideal 
of  your  border  towers  and  castles  on  the  Rhine,  and  of  each  little 
town  having  its  circumvallation  of  walls,  and  at  the  gate  an  octroi 
duty  demanded  on  all  that  passes  in.  From  this  dangerous  ideal — 
dangerous  to  trade  and  dangerous  to  peace  and  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people — Mr.  Ritchie  by  his  courage  has,  I  hope, 
saved  us. 

Our  "Isolation," 

But  let  us  look  into  this  a  little  closely.  "  In  our  isolation,"  says 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  "  we  must  look  to  ourselves."  But  what  is  this  but  to 
accept  and  accentuate  a  position  of  isolation,  which  if  it  ever  existed — 
I  doubt  if  it  has,  save  in  the  imagination  of  those  who  desired  it — can 
be  nothing  but  a  misfortune  and  a  curse  to  us  and  to  the  Empire.  Our 
relations  with  our  colonies  are  excellent.  We  are  tied  to  them  by  the 
closest  bonds  of  friendship  and  regard  and  esteem  and  common  blood 
and  common  sentiment.  In  what  respect  would  this  great  and 
memorable  and  unexampled  commonwealth  of  free  nations — because 
that  is  what  our  Empire  is — be  strengthened  by  leaguing  itself  against 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  1  The  whole  spirit  of  such  a  policy  is 
false.  Its  object  is  unattainable,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  ever  it 
was  brought  to  practical  realisation  it  would  contain  in  itself  the 
inevitable  seeds  of  dismemberment.  No,  the  security  and  prosperity 
of  the  Empiro  are  to  be  attained  not  by  great  military  expenditure, 
not  by  treating  our  neighbours  with  jealousy  and  defiance,  not  by 
interfering  with  the  natural  processes  and  courses  of  trade,  but  by 
opening  the  channels  of  industry,  by  multiplying  the  means  of  com- 
munication, by  promoting  the  exchange  of  commodities,  and  by  giving 
new  life  and  new  inspiration  to  the  intelligent  energy  of  our  people. 
Let  us  be  thankful  then,  alike  on  domestic  and  Imperial  grounds,  that 
this  tax — whose  ultimate  use  and  purpose  have  been  so  candidly  mani- 
fested to  us — is  to  be  summarily  abandoned. 

The  King's  Tour. 

Will  it  be  out  of  place  for  me,  while  I  am  speaking  on  our  external 
relations,  if  I  give  a  passing  expression  to  the  universal  feeling  of 
.satisfaction  with  which  the  whole  nation  has  followed  the  recent  visits 
of    the   King  to  some  of   the  countries  of  Western   Europe]     His 
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Majesty,  by  his  kindly  and  sympathetic  attitude,  has  not  only  done 
much  to  gain  for  himself  and  for  his  subjects  the  goodwill  of  the 
governments  and  populations,  but  he  has  also  exhibited  to  the  world 
the  friendly  spirit  which  we  wish  to  subsist  between  ourselves  and 
neighbouring  countries.  I  venture  to  say  that  His  Majesty  has  placed 
his  people  under  a  deep  obligation,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  soon  be  able 
to  carry  out  the  intention  which  is  attributed  to  him  of  extending  his 
^-isits  to  others  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  Education  Question. 

Now  let  me  for  a  change  turn  to  a  subject  on  whicli  the  Government 
has  shown  an  evil  persistency  instead  of  that  airy  opportunism  which 
has  characterised  their  course  upon  the  corn  duty.  What  is  this 
subject  upon  which  they  have  been  so  steadfast  in  wrong-doing?  It  is 
no  other  than  perhaps  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  functions  of  the 
State — the  education  of  the  young.  The  people  of  this  country  have 
so  fully  understood  and  appreciated  the  Act  of  last  year  that  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon  its  inherent  vices.  These  are  so  great,  and  so  alien 
from  our  political  principles,  and  they  are  so  repugnant  to  the  con- 
science of  many  men,  that  we  can  never  admit  or  tolerate  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  as  embodying  a  national  system  of  education.  The  Govern- 
ment and  their  friends  have  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls 
that  the  heat  and  storm  of  last  autumn  will  die  down.  I  see  no  sign 
of  it.  On  the  contrary  it  is  growing,  it  seems  to  me,  in  intensity 
The  condemnation  of  the  Act,  as  ignoring  popular  rights,  as  excluding 
from  their  pn>per  share  of  influence  the  parent  and  the  ratepayer,  the 
two  classes  most  concerned,  and  as  writing  upon  the  door  of  entry  to 
a  great  and  honourable  and  beneflcent  profession  a  sectarian  test  — 
that  is  a  standing  condemnation  which  time  can  never  wither.  If  any 
man  is  cut  to  the  quick  by  such  wounds  to  conscience  as  the  operation 
of  the  Act  may  inflict,  and  if  he  refuses  to  bear  his  share,  the  matter 
is  one  of  individual  conscientious  conviction,  outside  the  immediate 
range  of  political  parties ;  but  no  politician,  whatever  his  views  may 
be,  can  fail  to  take  note  of  such  action  and  of  the  deep  and  heartfelt 
sentiment  which  it  implies.  It  was  England  and  Wales  last  year,  and 
it  is  London  this  year. 

The  London  Education  Bill 

I  wish  here  to  express  the  hope  that  those  of  our  friends  who  speak 
for  Yorkshire  and  other  constituencies  outside  of  London  will 
remember  how  their  own  withers  were  wrung  last  year,  and  will 
not  fail  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  few  London  members  and  flght 
not  only  their  battle  but  their  own  battle  over  again.  All  the  evils 
of  last  year's  Bill  are  incorporated  in  this  one.  No  further  back  than 
the  day  before  yesterday  I  received  a  resolution  from  a  body  which  I 
think  you  will  listen  to  with  respect,  and  I  quote  it  because  of  the 
source  from  which  it  comes.  It  is  a  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union.  Nothing  political  here  ;  nothing  extreme  :  no 
rabid  feeling  either  religious  or  political ;  it  comes  from  a  body  leS^tten 
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who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  very  hallowed  work  of  teaching 
the  children  in  the  higher  things  appertaining  to  their  welfare.  And 
this  is  what  they  say :  "  The  Council  of  the  Sunday  School  Union 
have  observed  with  the  deepest  regret  the  Bill  introduced  by  his 
Majesty's  Government  to  supersede  the  London  School  Board  and  in 
its  place  to  adopt  an  organisation  which  will  largely  encourage  and 
endow  denominational  teaching,  and  revive  the  discredited  and  unjust 
system  of  excluding  fully  competent  teachers  from  public  employment 
on  sectarian  grounds."  The  one  outstanding  fact  is  that  the  London 
School  Board,  the  pioneer  of  education,  perhaps  the  highest  exemplar 
of  popular  local  government  among  us,  is  to  be  done  to  death.  It  is 
to  be  despatched  without  benefit  of  clergy.  No,  no ;  I  am  not  accurate. 
I  should  say  it  is  to  be  despatched  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  clerical  interest. 

The  GoYerament  and  the  Municipalities. 

But  this  Government  of  ours  have  developed  an  extreme  antipathy 
to  what  are  called  ad  hoc  bodies.  Their  idea  is  to  municipalise  educa- 
tion, smothering  it  up  with  baths  and  washhouses  and  streets  and 
sewers.  Why  have  they  this  objection  to  ad  hoc  bodies  1  The 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  carries  his  objection  even  to  the 
words  themselves,  and  he  finds  them  linguistically  incorrect.  But  then 
he  is  the  Head  of  an  Oxford  college,  and  that  must  be  allowed  for. 
Ad  hoc  is  at  all  events,  however  incorrect  it  may  be,  a  convenient 
phrase,  indicating  that  a  person  has  been  appointed,  or  body  created, 
or  course  taken,  for  a  special  and  particular  purpose.  But  allow  me 
to  let  you  into  a  secret  which  can  hardly  be  called  a  secret,  for  it  is 
evident  to  us  all — that  it  is  not  the  ad  hoc  element,  it  is  not  the 
element  of  a  special  function  that  is  distasteful  to  the  Government 
— it  is  the  direct  election,  it  is  the  democratic  constitution  of  the 
ad  hoc  principle  to  which  they  cry  **  Avaunt ! " 

"Ad  Hoc  "  Authorities  Created. 

But  is  it  not  an  odd  thing  in  this  very  promiscuous,  but,  we  are  told 
by  the  highest  authority,  consistent  Government,  that  they  themselves 
have  been  busy  creating  ad  hoc  authorities  %  Why,  the  water  supply 
of  London  was  in  the  hands  of  great  companies,  who  had  a  statutory 
monopoly  of  the  supply  of  water.  The  most  natural  thing  would 
have  been  to  have  given  the  supply  of  water  in  London,  as  it  is  in  all 
other  municipalities,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
to  the  municipality  itself — the  County  Council.  But,  no,  the  County 
Council  is  directly  elected  by  the  people,  and  they  don't  like  it ;  they 
thwart  it  in  every  way  possible.  And  they  create  a  heterogenous  body 
not  one  member  of  which  is  elected  directly,  but  the  members  of  which 
are  appointed  by  other  bodies,  which  may  or  may  not  be  elected  by 
the  will  of  the  people.  That  is  what  they  have  done  with  regard  to 
water.  Again,  there  is  the  question  of  the  port  of  London,  about 
which  my  friend  Mr.  John  Ellis  knows  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  most 
people  because  he  has  taken  a  lion's  share  of  the  work  on  the  Royal 
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Commission  that  investigated  it.  There,  again,  they  have  not  handed 
that  subject  over  to  any  municipal  authority.  They  have  not 
monicipalised  that,  but  they  have  created — and  I  think  in  that  case 
rightly  created — an  ad  hoc  body.  Yet  these  are  the  opponents  of 
the  ad  hoe  body  for  education. 

An  "Ad  Hoc"  Government 

But  let  us  look  a  little  closer  still.  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  not  an 
<id  hoc  Government?  They  were  elected  in  1900,  as  we  all  know,  not, 
indeed,  to  finish  the  war,  because  that  was  finished,  but  for^the  express 
purpose  of  bringing  about  a  settlement  in  South  Africa  and  to  reform 
the  army,  and  nothing  else.  That  was  the  one  purpose,  because 
whoever  gave  a  vote  against  them  gave  a  vote  to  the  enemies  of  their 
country;  and  if  they  are  thus  an  ad  hoc  Government  they  have 
the  very  principle  and  quality  which  they  object  to  in  a  public  body. 
But,  dear  me,  I  do  not  know  where  I  shall  stop,  because  if  I  look  at 
the  party  which  supports  them  it  is  itself  an  ad  hoc  party,  because  it  is 
a  mixture  of  men  of  multifarious  views — at  least  they  express  their 
multifarious  views  in  private,  and  sometimes  in  speeches,  but  I  never  see 
much  multifariousness  about  their  votes, — but  at  any  rate,  that  party 
was  created,  and  has  existed  since  1886,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  saving 
the  Empire  from  the  mad  incursions  of  the  Irish  and  all  the  evils  which 
would  follow  from  trusting  those  dreadful  people.  They  will  often  tell 
you,  **  We  may  disband  the  union  of  the  two  parties,  but  not  till  the 
danger  from  this  Irish  party  is  removed."  So  here  they  are — ad  hoc 
all  along  the  line.  Yet  these  are  the  men  who  loudly  reject  that 
method.  But,  as  1  have  already  told  you,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
it  is  not  the  ad  hoc  element  they  object  to — it  is  the  direct  election 
which  they  distrust  and  avoid.  But  give  them  time ;  they  may  come 
round. 

The  Irish  Question. 

Look  what  we  are  seeing  with  regard  to  their  Irish  policy.  What 
are  we  to  say  to  the  extraordinary  volte  /ace  made  by  the  Government 
in  their  relations  with  Ireland?  Their  inconsistency  over  the  Com 
Tax  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  like  a  puff  of  vapour  compared  to  the 
impenetrable  fog  of  inconsistency  which  hangs  over  their  Irish  policy. 
Six  months  ago,  having  suspended  the  ordinary  guarantees  of  civil 
liberty,  they  were  busy  haling  to  prison  and  to  hard  labour  Irish 
members  of  Parliament  and  others,  the  advocates  of  the  tenants  to 
whom  they  are  now  handing  over  the  land  of  Ireland.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland  were  then  rebels  and  traitors,  and  even  to  rub 
shoulders  with  them  in  a  Parliamentary  lobby  was  a  slur  upon  the 
character  of  any  patriotic  Englishman. 

The  Blenheim  Speeches. 

We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  speeches  made  at  Blenheim  in  August, 
1891,  again  to  the  Primrose  League.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Primrose 
League  dames  and  harbingers — I  hope  I  am  right  in  my  titles — have 
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the  eflfect  no  one  else  can  have  of  inspiring  the  courage  and  unlocking 
the  heart  of  the  Prime  Minister.  For  what  does  he  say  at  Blenheim  T 
He  is  scornful  of  the  Irish.  He  says  that  they  mean  to  torment 
and  worry  the  House  of  Commons  into  yielding  to  their  wishes. 
He  exclaims,  "  They  have  mistaken  their  men ! "  Then  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  not  to  be  outdone — he  does  not  say  so  much  about 
his  own  courage — is  full  of  regret  for  the  conduct  of  other  people.  He 
says  he  is  distressed  "  that  those  who  profess  to  carry  forward  the 
traditions  of  one  of  the  great  honourable  parties  in  British  life  should 
be  mixed  up  with  these  men,"  and  he  goes  on,  "  We  still  believe  that 
they " — that  is  you  and  I — "  are  as  willing  as  before  to  sell  the 
interests  of  their  country  for  eighty  Irish  votes.  What  is  the  Irish 
party  ?  It  consists  of  eighty  persons  more  or  less,  who  have  all  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  who  openly  avow  themselves  to  be  enemies 
of  this  country.  Pretty  allies  for  an  English  party !  "  But  these 
"  pretty  allies  "  have  not  had  their  help  on  an  English  Education  Bill 
repudiated  that  I  have  seen  ;  and  now  these  "  pretty  allies  "  are  states- 
men to  be  conferred  with  and  to  be  deferred  to.  But  the  violence  of 
last  year  and  all  the  bad  language  of  Blenheim  may  have  been  a  mere 
temporary  aberration. 

Pestilent  and  Pernicious  Prejudices. 

What  are  we  to  say,  then,  if  we  go  further  back,  deeper  down  1  In 
1886  two  Bills,  which  I  shall  do  no  more  than  mention,  were  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gladstone.  They  were  both  denounced  and  derided, 
and  this  wonderful  coalition  of  two  parties  was  created  in  order  to 
defeat  them,  and  prevent  their  ever  appearing  agahi.  Why  1  Because 
the  Irish  people  could  not  be  trusted  to  be  given  such  powers  as  were 
contained  in  those  Bills,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  security  of  the 
Empire.  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  this,  because  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  was  on  the  ground  that  the  Irish  people  could  not  be 
trusted  that  the  whole  of  the  opposition  was  based.  But  what  are  we 
told  now  1  Tlieir  present  Purchase  Bill,  devoid  of  the  safeguards  of 
the  Purchase  Bill  of  1886,  rests  mainly  on  the  "chivalry"  of  the 
Irish  people.  The  Chief  Secretary  proclaims  that  his  reliance  is  placed 
on  their  self-respect,  their  probity,  and  their  goodwill.  They  prove 
their  change  of  opinion  towards  the  Irish  people  by  handing  over  the 
land  of  Ireland,  as  they  would  have  said  a  year  or  two  ago,  or  even 
half  a  year  ago,  to  the  men  who  made  the  LiEind  League  and  worked 
the  Plan  of  Campaign.  Well,  better  a  late  repentance  than  never.  I 
rejoice  for  my  part  that  this  party — we  can  hardly  now  call  it  the 
Unionist  party — let  us  take  a  convenient  phrase — this  (nd  hoc  party — 
has  at  last  purged  itself  from  the  pestilent  and  pernicious  prejudices 
which  have  for  the  last  few  years  poisoned  its  relations  with  Ireland. 

Tlie  Land  Purchase  Bill. 

Let  me  say  just  a  word  or  two  upon  this  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill, 
to  point  out  to  you,  if  I  can,  those  matters  with  regard  to  it  which  are 
most  important  to  you  as  taxpayers.     The  first  thing  I  would  say  i» 
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that  you  cannot  remain  as  you  are  in  this  matter.  You  have  entered, 
under  Conservative  auspices,  on  a  course  of  ousting  the  landlord  and 
installing  the  tenant,  and  you  cannot  stop  where  you  are.  Already 
80,000  are  so  installed,  scattered  over  Ireland.  You  are  on  an  inctined 
plane :  you  cannot  maintain  your  equilibrium  :  you  must  extend 
similar  advantage  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  remain,  or  you  can 
never  secure  rest  or  peace.  That  is  the  governing  consideration  in  this 
matter.  It  is  this  which  makes  us  bound  to  pass  some  Bill  or  other 
having  the  professed  object,  and  aiming  at  the  promised  effect,  of  the 
measure  now  before  Parliament.  But,  accepting  such  a  Bill  as  inevit- 
able, what  are  the  main  points  to  be  secured  1  I  will  only  mention  two. 

Points  to  be  Secured. 

The  first  is  this  :  For  more  than  two  generations  in  future  annual 
instalments  will  be  paid  by  the  purchasing  tenants  to  the  British 
Treasui-y,  and  if  we  wish  to  have  any  chance  of  avoiding  friction  and 
conflict  and  danger  and  difficulty  we  are  bound  to  see  that  the  terms 
are  easy  and  reasonable,  and  such  as  will  bear  the  stress  of  circum- 
stances. Now  remember  this.  By  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  of  1886  the 
instalments  to  be  paid  were  to  be  collected  by  the  Irish  State  Authority, 
which  secured  punctuaUty  in  payments,  which  enforced  the  payments 
when  they  were  due,  and  which  was  allowed  to  make  a  profit.  If  the 
whole  amount  of  fifty  millions  was  taken  up,  then  no  less  a  sum  than 
£400,000  a  year  was  left  to  ease  the  progress  of  the  transaction.  But 
here  is  the  difficulty.  With  what  face  could  the  present  Government 
set  up  in  Ireland  a  State  authority  ]  Their  very  reason  of  existence, 
as  I  have  said,  the  vital  fluid  of  the  Government,  comes  from  their 
hostility  to  any  Irish  authority.  Therefore  what  stands  between  you, 
the  taxpayers,  for  the  next  seventy  years  and  the  danger  of  losses  and 
difficulties  is  nothing  but  the  chivalry  and  the  probity  and  the  good 
feeling  of  the  Irish  tenants,  so  lately  discovered  by  the  gentlemen  now 
in  power.  I  don't  underrate  the  security,  although  I  think  it  is  rather 
a  flaccid  and  almost  fluid  security  for  so  mighty  a  transaction.  But  I 
don't  underrate  the  honesty  of  the  security.  Only  mark  the  fact  that 
that  is  all  you  have,  and  on  that  ground  it  ia  peculiarly  and  super- 
latively necessary  to  see  that  the  conditions  which  underlie  the 
instalments  to  be  paid  are  generous  and  easy.  One  other  point  only  I 
will  allude  to.  We  are  going  to  abolish  under  this  measure  estates  in 
Ireland  great  and  small,  and  set  up  a  number  of  small  individual 
holdings.  But  a  vast  number  of  holdings  in  Ireland,  as  we  know — 
sometimes  conglomerated  in  one  locality,  but  others  scattered  over  the 
country — are  what  are  called  uneconomic ;  that  is  to  say,  they  cannot 
support  a  man,  still  less  his  family.  He  has  to  get  contributions  from 
his  relatives  who  have  gone  abroad,  or  he  has  to  come  to  this  country 
to  work  to  make  a  little  money.  Surely  the  very  worst  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  stereotype  for  all  time  such  a  condition  of  things,  which  would 
not  only  be  a  danger  in  itself,  but  probably  be  the  parent  of  new  evils. 
I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  support  us  if  in  the  House  of  Commons  we 
give  our  aid  to  any  provision  calculated  to  meetgititk£by<laiig^.Ql€ 
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The  Law  Affecting  Trade  Unions. 

Leaving  these  Irish  questions,  there  are  two  subjects  which  are 
salient  and  urgent  at  the  present  moment,  and  on  which  I  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words.  The  first  of  these  is  the  law  affecting  labour  and  the 
combination  of  workmen,  which  is  naturally  exciting  a  rather  strong 
feeling  throughout  the  country.  Do  not  mistake  me.  I  have  no  desire 
to  discuss  the  niceties  of  legal  language,  such  as  my  friend  Mr.  Birrell 
and  others  delight  and  revel  in,  or  the  strange  varieties  of  judicial 
interpretation  of  that  language.  I  shall  deal  only  with  the  broad  issue. 
The  other  day  it  was  said  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  workmen  were  claiming  to  be  in  some  respects  a  privileged 
class.  I  believe  that  is  an  entire  misapprehension  of  their  desire.  On 
the  contrary,  what  they  ask  is  that  they  should  not  be  subjected  to 
restrictions  from  which  others  are  free ;  that  their  freedom  of  com- 
bination should  not  be  hampered  by  such  a  stretching  of  the  law  of 
conspiracy  as  to  deny  to  working  men  rights  which  belong  to  any  body 
of  citizens  taking  action  for  the  protection  of  their  legal  interests. 
That  being  so,  I  hold  this  to  be  a  perfectly  honest,  justifiable,  and 
proper  contention  on  their  part.  I  was  in  Parliament  when  the 
statutes  on  this  subject  were  passed,  and  it  was  certainly  then  intended 
that  the  working  man  should  be  freed  from  the  unfair  operation  of  the 
old  conspiracy  laws  and  be  placed  on  a  level  in  this  respect  with  the 
employers — neither  better  nor  worse,  but  the  same.  That  I  trust 
and  believe  is  the  contention  now.  If  the  law  does  not  accomplish 
this  object  let  it  be  amended ;  give  us  a  chance  of  amending  it.  The 
Home  Secretary,  while  he  declares  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  law  is 
perfectly  clear,  is  going  to  institute  an  inquiry  to  discover  what  the 
law  is.  It  is  not  an  inquiry  to  discover  what  the  law  is ;  it  is  to 
discover  a  policy  on  this  subject  for  His  Majesty's  Government.  Thus 
a  question  which  is  urgent  is  shelved,  and  meanwhile  a  false  situation 
is  stereotyped,  to  the  injury  of  all  those  who  are  concerned. 

The  Licensing  Question. 

My  second  subject,  on  which  I  feel  bound  to  say  a  word  or  two,  is 
one  which  has  also  been  before  us  in  the  House  of  Commons,  namely,  the 
question  of  licensing,  the  most  salient  point  in  connection  with 
which  at  present  is  the  question  of  the  powers  of  the  magistrates  and 
the  compensation  of  the  publican.  Let  us  make  our  position  clear. 
We  quite  appreciate  the  hardship  which  is  suffered  by  a  licensee  who, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  loses  his  licence.  If  this  happens  it  is 
only  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  under  which  he  holds  his 
licence,  and  therefore  he  has  no  legal  claim,  and  no  claim  against 
the  public.  But  I  for  one  should  be  glad  that  he  should  be 
compensated  out  of  trade  funds.  That  is  the  first  proposition; 
but  the  second  is  that  whatever  mutual  arrangements  for  in- 
demnifying themselves  or  one  another  the  ^^ trade"  as  it  is 
called,  may  come  to,  they  must  be  such  as  to  leave  the  magistrates' 
decisions    absolutely  free,    so    that   they   may   fairly   exercise  theii 
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discretion.  The  magistrates  must  not  be  hobbled,  as  they  would 
if  Mn  Butcher's  Bill  passed  into  law,  which  would  limit  their  discre- 
tion to  the  amount  available  for  compensation  in  the  district.  The 
trade  is  highly  organised,  and  I  should  have  thought  was  well  able  to 
look  after  itself.  If  thei*e  is  a  didiculty  about  the  minority — I  believe 
in  many  districts  only  a  very  small  minority — which  are  not  tied  houses, 
then  let  a  bench  of  magistrates  who  find  a  redundance  of  houses 
begin  with  the  tied  houses,  as  to  which,  not  so  far  as  the  men  manag- 
ing the  houses  are  concerned,  but  so  far  as  the  proprietors  and  those 
who  profit  by  the  business  are  concerned,  they  are  very  well  able  to 
look  after  themselves. 

The  Old  Liberal  Principles. 

We  have  often  been  reproached — it  has  become  a  habit  of  the  Tory 
press  and  the  nondescript  press  in  this  country  to  reproach  us — that 
our  cause,  our  theories  and  doctrines,  are  old  and  worn  out.  They  say 
we  are  ten  years  behind  the  times  in  talking  about  religious  equality, 
Free  Trade,  and  licensing  reform,  and  fifty  years  behind  the  age  in 
talking  of  such  out-of-date  objects  as  peace  and  economy.  We  have 
been  invited  to  forget  that  which  is  behind  and  to  attack  larger  and 
newer  and  more  attractive  topics,  which  are  not  always  defined  so 
exactly  as  we  should  like.  I  am  glad  to  remember  that  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  I  have  again  and  again,  from  time  to  time,  even 
when  these  doctrines  may  have  seemed  to  many  to  be  dead  letters, 
proclaimed  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  constantly  before  our  minds, 
of  keeping  our  old  armour  bright,  and  the  old  weapons  sharp. 
How  is  it  now  1  Are  these  doctrines,  these  old  obfuscated  doctrines 
of  ours,  and  the  subjects  with  which  they  are  concerned,  dead, 
or  are  they  alive  1  They  are  very  much  alive,  and  who  has  enlivened 
them  ]  (A  Voice  :  "  The  Tories.")  Quite  so.  It  is  not  you  and 
I.  It  is  the  present  Government  and  the  foolish  electors  who  put 
them  in  power — it  is  they  who  have  aroused  the  sleeping  issues. 
Religious  equality  is  brought  into  question  by  the  Education  Act,  Free 
Trade  is  l^ought  into  question  not  by  us  but  by  the  taxation  of  the 
Government  and  the  sugar  convention.  Licensing  reform,  which  I 
have  just  spoken  of,  is  in  question.  Freedom  of  combination  is  in 
question ;  ay,  how  long  may  it  be  before  freedom  of  labour  is  in  question, 
if  things  march  on  their  apparent  course  in  South  Africa  1  Peace  is 
always  in  question  when  a  Tory  Government  is  in  power.  As  to 
economy,  if  it  is  in  question,  it  is  because  they  have  cast  it  to  the 
winds,  and  its  recovery  is  almost  hopeless.  We  are  unexpectedly 
forced  to  fight  these  rearguard  actions  against  the  powera  of  reaction 
and  on  behalf  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  But  out  of  the  bitter 
comes  forth  sweet,  and  our  success,  which  is  inevitable,  in  these  rear- 
guard actions,  can  only  serve  to  give  training  and  fresh  inspiration  to 
the  progressive  forces  of  our  country  in  the  onward  march  which  we 
are  determined  to  pursue  towards  the  development  of  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 
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Vote  of  Thanks  to  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  and 
Adherence  to  Liberal  Principles. 

Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.  (President  of  the  Federation)^ 
moved  the  following  resolution: — 

'^That  this  meeting  accords  its  warmest  thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  for  his  presence  and  speech  to-night,  assures  him  and  his- 
colleagues  of  the  loyal  confidence  of  the  Liberal  party,  cordially  endorses 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  at 
its  meetings  in  Scarborough,  and  pledges  itself  to  help  in  securing  the 
triumph  of  Liberal  principles  by  the  return  of  the  Liberal  party  to  power 
whenever  the  country  is  next  appealed  to." 

He  said  he  had  been  asked  to  move  that  resolution,  not  on  account 
of  any  merit  of  his  own,  but  on  account  of  the  great  dignity  of  his- 
office.  He  so  seldom  found  himself  in  a  position  to  boast  of  his  dignity, 
that  they  really  must  permit  him  to  take  advantage  of  that  rare 
occasion.  It  was  because  of  his  position  as  president  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation,  and  with  the  committee  connected  with  that  body, 
which  was  responsible  to  some  degree  for  that  meeting,  because  had 
they  not  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  Rowntree — why,  they 
might  have  been  somewhere  else,  to  the  enormous  disadvantage  of 
that  enlightened  watering-place.  He  rejoiced  to  be  there,  although  he 
was  not  now  a  meml)er  of  Parliament.  (A  Voice  :  **  You  soon  will 
be.")  He  was  an  exile — a  Peri  at  the  gat€s  of  that  Paradise,  kept 
outside  of  its  lobbies,  where  he  wasted  so  much  time  for  eleven  years^ 
of  his  life.  Nevertheless,  he  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  first  called  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Liberal  members  to  assume  the  great  responsibilities  of  leader  of 
the  Opposition.  Well,  his  time  had  been  troubled.  His  difficulties^ 
had  been  enormous.  The  situation  he  had  to  face  was  crucial  and 
cruel ;  but  Sir  Henry  was  there  that  night  receiving  from  them  all 
that  welcome  and  love  which  were  due  to  a  brave  and  honest  man. 
Sir  Henry  had  referred  in  his  most  powerful  speech,  which  he  had 
noticed  carried  force  and  conviction  to  everyone  present — he  had 
referred,  as  Liberal  leaders  had  often  to  do,  to  the  incorrigibility  of 
the  Tories,  to  their  marvellous  gift  of  opportune  conversion.  They 
must  face  that.  It  was  inherent  in  their  natures.  The  truths  of 
physical  science  were  said  to  go  through  three  stages.  Firstly,  they 
were  untrue ;  secondly,  they  were  contrary  to  religion ;  and,  thirdly, 
everybody  knew  them  before.  Political  reform  in  this  country  had 
always  undergone  a  very  similar  experience.  Firstly,  they  were 
wicked,  and  must  ruin  the  country ;  secondly,  they  were  at  the 
moment  inexpedient ;  and,  thirdly,  they  were  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  the  Tory  party.  They  had  also  noticed — as  Sir  Henry 
had  pointed  out— the  Tories*  remarkable  conversion  with  regard 
to  the  Irish  tenant.  A  short  while  ago  the  Irish  tenant  was 
a  murderous  moonlighter,  regardless  of  his  obligation  to  God — 
and  to  his  landlord.  It  had  been  noted,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
said,  the  Tories  thought  that  he  had  a  double  ipfbd^l  original  ^in. 
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And  now  he  was  good  enough  for  them  to  pledge  their  credit  for  to 
the  extent  of  150  miUiona,  without  taking  from  him  any  security 
whatever.  He  did  not  know  what  Mr.  Beckett,  a  banker,  would 
think  of  such  a  transaction.  He,  for  his  part,  welcomed  it  as  showing 
that  the  Tories  had  at  last  conceived  that  a  great  and  national  question 
when  the  feelings  of  a  nation  were  involved,  could  not  be  settled  by 
the  rule  of  the  ledger  and  a  profit  and  loss  account.  Surely,  after  all, 
they  might  take  some  credit  for  belonging  to  a  pioneer  party — to  a 
party  which,  through  misrepresentation  and  in  the  teeth  of  calumny, 
lasting  for  years,  had  expressed  their  belief  and  confidence  in  a  nation 
which  he  hoped  was  at  last  to  be  pacified.  They  were  not  now  per- 
mitted by  the  Irish  to  talk  about  Home  Rule.  Tliey  must  not  frighten 
the  Englishman,  who  was  going  to  pledge  his  credit  to  the  extent  he  had 
indicated.  He  was  a  timid  being,  but  being  an  old  Home  Ruler 
he  confessed  he  had  no  particular  inclination  to  clean  his  slate 
But  suppose  the  Irish  cleaned  it  for  him?  what  then  was  his 
condition  to  bel  They  must  not  shout  Home  Rule  now.  Never 
mind,  let  them  bide  their  time — and  let  them  wait  until  they  saw 
whether  the  Irish  demand  for  a  reasonable  measure  of  local  government 
and  the  control  of  their  own  affairs,  would  be  destroyed  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  got  their  land  on  terms  of  paying  for  it  over  a  term  of 
sixty-eight  years.  Let  them  rejoice,  then,  that  they  belonged  to  a 
pioneer  party.  One  of  the  consequences  of  that  was  that  they  could 
not  regulate  the  party  pace  quite  with  the  nicety  of  the  Tories,  who 
were  all  converted  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Some  of  them  would  be 
far  ahead — others  of  them  limped  lamentably  in  the  rear;  and  a  few 
wandered  perhaps  into  by-paths  and  blind  alleys  where  they  could  not 
always  follow  them.  Nevertheless  they  rejoiced  to  know  that  they 
were  moving  forward  and  looking  forward.  The  ideals  they  professed 
they  might  never  see  realised,  but  much  they  should  have  the 
.satisfaction  of  knowing  would  be  partially  realised  by  their  opponents. 
He  rejoiced  to  think  they  had  hsui  as  the  conclusion  of  their  meetings 
of  the  National  liberal  Federation  that  great  and  important  meeting 
addressed  by  the  Leader  of  the  party  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  a 
man  they  delighted  to  honour.  It  was,  therefore,  with  great 
satisfaction  he  submitted  that  resolution  to  their  approval. 

Ms.  J.  CoMPTON  RiCKETT,  M.P.,  said  although  all  might  not  have 
gone  step  by  step  with  Sir  Henry — though  many  had — during  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  particularly  during  the  war,  they  felt  admira- 
tion for  a  man  who  had  declined  to  conform,  to  change  his  opinions 
to  fashions  in  politics,  who  had  sat  still  and  waited  until  the  swing  of 
the  pendulum  brought  public  opinion  to  him.  Were  there  to-day  no 
question  of  Education,  no  Irish  Land  Bill,  nothing  to  have  distracted 
the  country  and  concentrated  it  on  the  forward  and  downward  move- 
ments of  Conservatism,  we  should  have  been  talking  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  on  the  mismanagement  of  the  war.  He 
did  not  mean  the  cause  of  the  war,  or  the  reasons  for  the  war,  but  the 
enormous  loss  of  life  and  the  loss  of  money  caused  through  a  Govern- 
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ment  which  had  professed  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  country  and  it* 
interests  in  South  Africa,  allowing  the  country  to  drift  into  a  war 
when  they  imagined  that  they  wei-e  going  to  settle  it  on  the  lines  of 
Fashoda.  They  made  no  allowance  for  the  tenacity  of  the  Boers, 
for  the  conditions  of  the  country.  If  they  could  not  recall  the 
dead,  they  could  and  ought  to  demand  some  explanation  and 
enquiry  for  the  loss  of  money,  the  length-  of  the  war,  and  the  misery 
inflicted  on  South  Africa.  Our  credit  could  never  be  restored  until  a 
sinking  fund  had  been  created  larger  than  the  one  now  suggested. 
We  could  not  push  off  to  other  generations — just  as  we  were  delaying 
the  purchase  of  Irish  land — the  payment  for  the  war.  In  addition  to 
the  original  sinking  fund,  we  ought  to  do  more  than  we  were  doing  to- 
meet  the  debt  of  this  generation  and  to  provide  against  future  con- 
tingency of  war.  Mr.  Rickett  went  on  to  say  that  we  were  called  upon 
further  to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  country  for  considerably  more  than 
a  hundred  millions  to  settle  the  question  of  Ireland,  which  would  not 
be  settled  by  such  expenditure,  bcK^ause  by  the  Government  proposals 
we  were  securing  for  the  Irish  tenantry  the  purchase  of  their  farms 
for  their  grandchildren  and  not  for  themselves.  We  were  remitting 
to  the  present  tenants  only  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  their  rent — some- 
thing to  have  for  the  moment,  but  a  margin  which  might  diminish 
through  a  change  in  the  value  of  land  in  the  course  of  ten  years. 
Then,  as  we  had  been  reminded,  it  was  not  simply  a  question  of  rent. 
We  had  been  told  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  that  one  man  who  spent 
money  on  his  land  raised  the  value  of  it  threefold.  Ireland  had 
become  a  derelict  country  as  regarded  agriculture,  and  the 
farmer  knew  that  he  must  get  assistance  in  order  to  get  his 
land  into  condition  to  regain  his  markets  and  make  a  living. 
Yet  under  the  Government  Bill  he  was  forbidden  to  mortgage 
the  farm — he  had  not  the  means  of  obtaining  the  money  necessary 
for  its  proper  cultivation.  Therefore  we  were  not  likely,  unfortunately, 
to  pacify  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  as  a  result  of  this  measure.  How 
could  this  be  done  1  By  establishing  in  Ireland  an  authority  to  collect 
the  rents,  establishing  a  bank  for  the  assistance  of  farmers,  and 
enabling  them  to  raise  sums  on  the  security  of  taxation  to  restore  the 
land  to  a  marketable  condition,  and  niake  the  country  fit  for  the  invest- 
ment of  British  capital.  These  were  the  things  which  might  have 
been  done  but  for  the  bogie  created  in  regard  to  Home  Rule.  Sooner 
or  later  they  were  bound  to  be  done.  There  was  only  one  fear,  he 
believed,  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  country  which  prevented 
them  from  recalling  the  Liberals  to  power — the  idea  that  the 
Imperialism  of  Liberalism  did  not  make  for  a  federated  Empire.  But 
how  could  we  federate  until  various  portions  of  the  Empire  came 
together  by  their  own  free  will  ]  They  could  not  expect  us  in  the 
future  to  undertake  great  wars  for  the  benefit  of  portions  of  the 
Empire  and  then  look  to  the  working  classes  of  this  country  to  bear 
the  cost,  no  taxation  falling  on  the  Colonies.  When  the  question  of 
taxation  came  up  then  we  should  know  the  value  of  Imperialism 
and  he  hoped  it  would  mean  that  the  portions  of  this  ^great.  JlmpLre 
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would  be  willing  to  draw  closer  together,  and  in  associating 
themselves  in  federated  bonds  bear  some  of  the  cost  as  well  as 
the  honour  of  Empire.  That  could  not  be  done  by  shouting,  by 
toasting,  by  sentiment,  by  waving  of  flags.  That  was  a  matter  of 
business,  and  to  business  men  it  would  have  to  come  for  settlement. 
He  thought  the  people  at  large  felt  that  if  the  Conservative  party 
failed  in  one  thing  more  than  another  it  was  in  not  possessing  within 
their  ranks  business  men.  Although  the  Radical  party  might  be 
humdrum  and  unemotional,  it  was  a  party  which  had  shown  its 
capacity  for  business,  for  economy,  for  retrenchment,  and  for  good 
management.  The  whole  question  of  taxation  depended  on  foreign 
affairs,  on  the  policy  of  the  country.  While  we  were  alarmed  one  day 
in  one  part  of  Asia,  while  we  had  questions  of  the  seaboard  of  India 
one  day  and  the  seaboard  of  China  the  next,  we  were  not  likely  to 
reduce  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  two  great  services  of  the 
State.  Liberals  meant  to  maintain  the  Empire,  but  they  could 
maintain  it  on  more  moderate  terms  by  coming  to  agreement  with 
our  friends  and  neighbours  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  He 
heartily  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis,  M.P.,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  remarked  that 
his  remarks  would  be  confined  strictly  to  the  tribute  to  their  guest  and 
thai  from  the  pk)int  of  view  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  were 
no  respecters  of  persons  there.  They  did  not  judge  a  man  by  what  he 
said — it  was  a  bad  test  sometimes.  The  way  to  judge  him  was  by 
what  he  did.  Those  of  them  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  called 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  to  their  leadership  and  had  followed 
him  throughout,  had  had  one  steadily  going  sentiment  of  warm 
admiration — he  might  almost  say  affectionate  admiration — for  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  he  had  filled  a  very  difficult  position 
among  the  onerous  duties  placed  upon  him.  He  said  difficult  advisedly. 
He  knew  as  much  as  any  man  present  in  that  place  of  the  internal 
politics  of  the  party.  He  knew  a  deal  more  of  some  things  than  he 
wanted  to  know,  and  from  that  point  of  view  the  word  difficult  was  a 
light  word  to  apply  to  the  task  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  had  to 
perform.  They  had  always  found  him  in  matters  of  principle  steadfast. 
They  had  always  found  him  abounding  in  the  good  humour  of  which 
they  had  seen  such  evidences  that  night — that  practical  Scotch  sagacity 
which  lay  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  any  a  poor  Englishman  could 
attain  to.  There  was  a  higher  note  than  that.  There  were  higher 
grounds  on  which  they  had  to  thank  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 
It  had  been  well  said  that  the  highest  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
countr3rmen  on  the  part  of  the  great  statesman  whose  biography  their 
distinguished  friend  Mr.  Morley  had  written,  the  highest  claim  was 
that  he  kept  alive  the  soul  in  the  people.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  gone. 
They  had  missed  him;  but  he  believed  Mr.  Gladstone's  spirit  was 
returning  among  them.  What  they  had  mainly  and  in  the  highest 
degree  to  thank  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  for  was  that  not  only 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  at  all  times  through  that  terrible  three 
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years  which  his  country  was  called  upon  to  face,  he  sustained  a  high 
and  a  noble  note.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  not  afraid 
during  dark  and  evil  days,  and  never  lost  his  head  He  preached  the 
gospel  of  humanity.  A  clear  and  unfaltering  note  was  heard  from  him 
throughout  the  whole  time.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  raise  a  protest  if 
he  thought  matters  wrong.  There  were  many  men  present  that  night 
who  did  not  agree  with  Sir  Henry  Campbeli-Bannerman  then,  but  he 
always  upheld  the  eternal  principles  of  justice,  freedom,  and  magna- 
nimity. He  {Mr,  Ellis)  had  been  brought  in  his  Parliamentary  career 
to  value  such  a  leader.  There  was  nothing  his  constituency  in 
Nottinghamshire  desired  him  more  urgently  to  press  forward  than 
supporting  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  his  devotion  to  great  and 
high  principles  of  conduct  and  action. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

Sir  H  Campbbll-Baknbrman,  in  reply,  referred  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis 
as  his  friend,  comrade,  and  stem  ally,  remarking  that  there  was  no 
more  respected  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Proceeding,  he 
said  he  was  deeply  obliged  to  them  all.  All  would  agree  that  the 
most  charming  thing  about  that  meeting  was  the  obvious  spirit'  not 
only  of  enthusiasm  but  of  stem  purpose  wliich  existed,  and  of 
confidence  in  the  result  of  their  struggles  that  that'  meeting  made 
apparent.  This  was  the  greatest  compliment  of  all  they  could  pay. 
He,  therefore,  parted  with  them  with  the  most  grateful  feelings  of 
gratitude,  and  hoping  by  their  united  efforts  to  be  successful  l^fore 
very  long  in  winning  a  triumph  for  the  cause.  In  conclusion,  he 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  saying  that  he  had  always 
been  serviceable  to  the  Liberal  party  in  Scarborough,  and  on  that 
ground,  as  well  as  upon  the  ground  of  his  discharge  of  the  formal 
duties  of  chairman,  .he  moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Luke  White,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  expressed 
regret  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  was  unable  to  be  present.  They  knew, 
and  the  members  of  the  Federation  knew,  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  had 
done  magnificent  service  at  the  meeting  held  in  Scarborough.  They 
also  knew  that  he  had  made  great  sacrifices  in  going  up  and  down  the 
country,  and  in  doing  a  vast  and  great  work  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Therefore,  while  they 
regretted  his  absence,  he  waa  sure  of  this,  they  all  wished  him  health 
and  strength  to  continue  those  magnificent  services  which  he  had 
rendered  to  his  country.  He  would  like  to  convey  to  the  President  of 
the  Scarborough  Association  the  thanks  of  the  meeting,  and  the 
thanks,  Qot  only  of  tlie  meeting,  but  all  who  had  been  interested  in 
the  Liberal  Federation  meetings  in  Scarborough,  for  the  able  assistance 
which  the  President,  the  Chairman  of  the  Association,  and  every 
member  of  the  Association,  had  rendered  in  order  to  make  the  meetings 
of  the  Federation,  and  that  large  and  magnificent  meeting,  such  a 
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Mb.  W.  S.  Rowntree,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  said  he  did  so 
first  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Federation  for  the  part 
their  Chairman  had  taken  in  promoting  the  holding  of  the  meetings, 
which  had  been  amongst  the  most  successful  the  Federation  had  held. 
He  also  did  so  as  representing  the  Liberals  of  Scarborough  for  giving 
them  the  opportunity  of  having  the  best  political  education  and 
instruction  they  had  ever  had  in  their  lives.  They  hoped  the  Federa- 
tion would  come  again,  and  that  they  had  not  found  that  this  bleak 
north-east  coast,  even  in  the  spring,  was  so  inhospitable  as  it  was 
sometimes  painted.  The  lesson  of  this  most  magnificent  meeting  was 
clear.  It  was  a  lesson  of  the  unity  of  the  Liberal  party  nationally 
and  locally,  and  if,  putting  aside  all  miserable  personal  matters,  they 
stood  by  each  other,  and  by  their  duly  selected  leaders,  who  had  stood 
by  them  in  the  gloomy  and  dark  days,  they  would  be  able  when  the 
sun  shone  at  the  next  general  election  to  do  something  worth  doing  for 
the  cause  of  national  righteousness  and  international  peace. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 
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Breakfast  to  Liberal  Secretaries  and  Agents. 

On  Saturday  morning,  May  16th,  the  Liberal  Secretaries  and 
Agents  attending  the  Scarborough  meetings  were  entertained  at 
breakfast  at  the  Grand  Hotel  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone,  M.P.,  the  Chief  Liberal  Whip,  and  the  President  of  the 
National  liberal  Federation. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  M.P.,  said  that  his  first  duty  was  to 
welcome  them  there  that  morning.  Mr.  Birrell  would  make  up  for 
any  deficiencies  of  his  in  the  warmth  of  that  welcome.  He  had  met 
them  a  year  ago  on  a  similar  occasion  when  the  outlook  was  not  so 
bright  as  now.  He  remembered  many  points  of  what  he  said  on  that 
occasion.  He  appealed  for  unity  in  the  party.  He  must  say  that  the 
Liberal  party  had  responded  splendidly  to  the  appeal  which  had  been 
made  by  the  responsible  leaders.  They  had  got  unity  now,  and  their 
opponents  were  beginning  to  realise  the  full  meaning  of  it.  Turning 
to  matters  of  business,  he  wished  to  impress  upon  them  the  essential 
duty  of  attending  to  the  register  this  year.  Nobody  knew  when  an 
election  would  come.  But  they  did  know  this,  that  the  Government 
were  like  a  tree  rotten  to  the  core  with  a  shell  which  sustained  it,  but 
no  human  being  could  tell  when  it  would  come  down.  That  was  the 
view  they  should  take  of  His  Majesty's  Government.  As  to  the 
general  question  of  organisation,  he  regretted  to  say  there  were 
several  constituencies  in  which  even  at  the  present  day  very  little  was 
being  done.  Of  course,  none  of  those  present  represented  any  of  the 
constituencies  to  which  he  was  referring.  A  great  many  of  them, 
however,  knew  the  kind  of  constituency  he  had  in  his  mind.  He 
hoped  that  they  who  were  prominently  connected  with  active  local 
associations  would  do  what  they  could  towards  stimulating  the  derelict 
constituencies.  He  thought  the  time  might  come  when  they  should 
establish  something  like  a  "  black  list."  He  thought  it  would  be  a  very 
healthy  thing  for  the  party  that  Liberals  at  large  should  know  who 
were  the  individuals  and  which  the  individual  constituencies  that  were 
failing  in  their  duty  to  the  party.  There  was  a  great  movement  on 
foot — the  Liberal  Election  Campaign  Fund — to  provide  the  party  with 
an  additional  source  of  supply  in  the  way  of  funds.  There  was  no  more 
interested  supporter  of  this  movement  than  himself;  but  although 
money  was  all  very  well,  another  thing  they  needed  even  more  than 
money  was  candidates.  He  did  not  say  that  because  there  was  any 
special  scarcity  in  the  Liberal  land  in  that  respect,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  candidate  who  might  be  looked  upon  to  win  a  constituency 
was  not  easy  to  find  in  any  party.  The  Conservatives  would  have 
been  in  an  equally  difficult  position  if  it  had  mattered  to  them  as  much 
as  to  the  Liberals  who  their  candidate  was.  The  demands  from  liberals 
certainly  required  a  most  superior  being.  He  confessed  that  sometimes 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  meet  the  demand  when  he  was  approached.  How- 
ever, they  were  better  off  for  candidates  than  they  had  been  for  many 
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a  long  year.  Every  week  that  passed  strengthened  their  position,  80 
that  he  did  not  think  there  need  be  any  great  anxiety  on  that  score. 
Passing  on  to  the  Labour  movement,  he  described  it  as  really  a  political 
movement.  Some  of  their  friends  were  saying  that  it  involved  a  great 
upheaval  and  the  deatli  of  both  political  parties.  They  seemed  to  think 
there  was  something  in  the  Labour  movement  which  detached  it  from 
politicis.  That  was  a  very  great  mistake  in  his  judgment.  A  man 
might  be  put  forward  to  fight  a  constituency  representing  a  trade  or  a 
number  of  combined  trades  to  whose  special  interests  he  attached 
special  importance.  How  could  that  divest  him  of  political 
responsibility?  Tf  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  he  would  have  to 
face  all  the  questions  which  created  the  two  great  political  parties. 
He  would  have  to  give  an  opinion  about  them.  The  direct  interests 
of  Labour  required  a  man  to  formulate  his  ideas  on  such  questions  as 
the  franchise,  electoral  reform,  free  trade,  trade  privileges,  national 
education.  All  these  matters  had  tended  to  create  political  parties 
and  to  separate  the  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives.  Therefore  when 
he  regarded  the  Labour  movement  he  did  not  look  upon  it  perhaps  as 
some  did — as  some  extraordinary  new  development  and  manifestation. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  new,  vigorous  political  movement  directed  to  a  certain 
side  of  politics,  but  none  the  less  it  was  political,  and,  being  political,  it 
could  not  be  separate<l  from  other  political  parties,  whose  sympathies 
ran  concurrently  with  its  own  on  most  of  the  great  political  questions  of 
the  day.  He  was  the  last  man  to  call  them  a  wing  of  the  Liberal 
party.  He  looked  upon  them  as  a  new  Progressive  force,  and  they  as 
Liberals  ought  to  welcome,  as  Mr.  Birrell  had  said,  every  progressive 
force  which  they  thought  would  tend  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  ideas. 
But  Labour  candidates  had  to  meet  constituencies,  and  what  was 
more  formidable  in  the  long  run,  constituents.  It  was  easy  to  go  to 
their  constituencies  and  make  speeches  before  electors,  but  when 
returned  they  would  have  constituents  in  the  flesh,  and  would  have  to 
pay  very  much  greater  attention  to  their  views  than  they  might  be 
disjx)8ed  to  do  when,  so  to  speak,  they  were  speaking  in  the  air  before 
an  election.  Labour  representatives  knew  quite  well  that  when  they 
were  elected  by  a  constituency,  they  could  not  give  their  attention 
merely  to  what  were  called  Labour  questions.  They  had  to  represent 
their  constituents,  and  all  their  constituents.  It  was  constituencies 
and  constituents  which  levelled  up  or  levelled  down,  as  the  case  might 
be,  those  who  represented  them.  As  long  as  constituencies,  and 
especially  as  long  as  the  Liberal  and  Progressive  forces  of  the  con- 
stituencies were  straight  and  did  their  duty,  he,  for  one,  did  not  fear 
any  number  of  Labour  representatives  in  Parliament.  ^ 

Mr.  Birrell  said  that  he  gladly  associated  himself  with  his  friend, 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  thanking  them  for  their  welcome.  He  did  not  like 
to  tell  agents  stories,  because  he  often  thought  with  horror  of  the 
number  of  stories  which  he  had  had  to  tell.  But  he  could  never  dream 
of  that  breakfast  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  passing  without  a 
story.  He  was  reminded  of  the  circus-owner  who,  in  a  somewhat  mis- 
cellaneous and  dramatic  entertainment,  had  some  magnificent  horses. 
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After  several  somewhat  dull  interludes  he  said,  hastily,  to  the  manager, 
**  Cut  your  cackle,  and  come  to  the  horses."  He  saw  before  him  those 
instruments  which,  if  properly  employed,  would  drive  their  Parliamentary 
chariot  and  the  fortunes  of  their  party  to  victory.  He  looked  upon  the 
agents  as  the  best  of  men,  who  seldom  made  mistakes,  and  who  could 
give  great  aid  when  Parliament  came  to  consider  the  present  relation 
of  the  law  in  regard  to  legislation,  which  was  most  unnecessarily 
complicated.  The  man  who  was  a  good  agent  had  to  be  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  a  professional  man.  He  did  not  say  it  was  a  paying 
profession,  but  it  was  an  honourable  profession,  and  it  was  a  pro- 
fession which  brought  out  all  the  qualities  which  were  to  be  found  in 
good,  honest,  well-skilled  professional  men.  He  had  had  experience  in 
his  time  of  agents,  but  he  never  had  the  opportunity  of  showing  how 
grateful  he  was.  He  was  once  taken  on  to  the  platform  by  an  agent 
who  knew  that  there  would  be  breaking  of  chairs  and  things  of  that 
sort,  and  no  sooner  did  that  agent  see  him  on  his  legs  than  he 
disappeared,  saying  he  hatl  a  piece  of  work  to  do  in  the  village,  and, 
still  further,  that  he  would  be  better  employed  on  that  than  in  listening 
to  what  he  (Mr.  Birrell)  had  to  say.  Whenever  there  was  important 
work  to  do  they  did  it  well,  but  it  could  not  be  done  without  some 
consideration  being  shown  and  without  some  monetary  support  being 
employed.  He  was  sure  that  every,  pound  spent  some  months  before 
the  election  was  worth  XI 00  spent  during  the  last  ten  days.  They 
must  do  the  best  they  could  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  generosity  of  friends  in  providing  a  fund  which  could  be  employed 
at  once  and  not  kept  back  and  squandered  merely  on  the  printers.  A 
great  deal  of  the  money  might  be  more  usef  ull}'  employed,  and  he 
wanted  to  see  it  employed  in  a  way  which  would  enable  them  and 
other  men  of  the  craft  to  at  once  set  to  work  and  get  ready  the  con- 
stituency and  to  look  after  registration,  to  make  committees  in  the 
villages  living  and  active,  to  get  rid  of  dead  chairmen,  and  of 
secretaries  who  were  Liberal  Unionists,  and  to  make  every  organisa- 
tion alive,  active,  and  real.  He  believed  if  that  was  set  about  at  once, 
and  if  the  election  did  not  take  place  at  once,  they  would  be  able  to 
revive  every  constituency  in  the  country.  He  joined  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
bidding  them  a  hearty  welcome. 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  said:  Gentlemen,— I  must  ask  for 
some  indulgence,  because  T  am  rather  short  in  the  quality  of  voice,  but 
T  rise  with  great  pleasure  as  one  of  those  who  have  btxMi  welcomed  to 
this  breakfast,  because,  in  my  small  way,  I  claim  to  be  an  agent.  I 
appear  this  morning  at  a  sort  of  breakfast  after  a  feast.  I  believe, 
although  I  hai'i  no  experience  in  the  matter,  that  those  who  have 
enjoyed  themselves  overnight  sometimes  resort  to  tea  or  soda  water  in 
the  morning.  And  just  to  be  in  the  atmosphere  you  have  been  breath- 
ing, it  becomes  necessary  to  have  a  little  politics  in  order  not  to  have 
a  too  sudden  revolution  upon  the  topics  you  have  been  discussing 
almost  continuously.  During  the  last  two  days,  when  I  have  not  been 
driving  about  with  Mr.  Rickett  seeing  the  town  and  district,  or 
eating  and  drinking,  I  have,  in  the  few  intervals,  either  been  engaged 
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in  listening  to,  or  in  the  much  less  pleasant  business  of  making  speeches. 
I  observe  that  Mr.  Birrell  began  by  rather  excusing  himself  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  going  to  add  to  the  large  number 
of  stories  which  he  had  inflicted  on  his  audience.  Nothing  would 
induce  me  to  tell  a  story.  But,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Birrell's 
words  left  me  in  a  little  doubt,  because  I  remember  when  I  was  a 
boy,  Albert  Smith,  who  was  a  humorous  journalist,  got  himself 
dragged  by  main  force  to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  immediately  on 
coming  home  he  started  a  performance  at  the  Eg}T)tian  Hall,  Piccadilly, 
in  which  he  described  his  experience  in  that  great  undertaking.  He 
narrated  that  when  he  came  down  to  Chamounix  he  met  a  Yankee, 
who  told  him  he  was  there  with  a  view  to  setting  up  in  New  York  a 
model  of  Mont  Blanc.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  we  are  not  going  to  be 
outdone  by  the  old  country,  and  so  we  will  make  it  a  foot  or  two 
higher."  "What  will  you  do  with  iti"  said  Albert  Smith.  "Oh,  I 
will  have  an  entertainment  and  make  it  go,  and  I  will  tell  them  a  lot 
of  stories."  "Oh,  anecdotes,  I  presumed"  said  Albert  Smith.  "No, 
lies,"  replied  the  Yankee.  Now,  I  must  point  out  to  Mr.  Birrell  that 
the  word  "  story  "  is  rather  an  ambiguous  expression.  I  am  sure  that 
he  has  not  given  us  the  sort  of  story  to-day  which  the  Yankee  con- 
templated, and  I  hope  none  of  us  will  fall  into  that  mistake.  We  are 
here  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Birrell.  I  don't  think 
enough  is  said  or  thought  about  them.  Here  is  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone, 
who  occupied,  as  you  know,  a  high  place  in  the  Liberal  Government, 
and  who  is  a  man  with  varied  tastes,  not  indifferent  to  the  enjoyments 
of  life,  and  yet,  because  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and,  I  am  bound  to  add,  to  a  large  extent  from  loyalty  to  me,  he  under- 
t<w>k  this  drudgery  he  has  to  go  through,  interesting  and  important  as  it 
may  be — constant  day  and  night  drudgery —and  he  has  slaved  at  it  ever 
since  without  a  murmur,  without  interruption,  and,  I  venture  to  say, 
with  great  success.  I  don't  think  there  is  anyone  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much,  and  who  has  shown  greater  courage  and  higher  qualities  than 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone.  But  then  we  have  this  sort  of  irregular 
horseman  (re/erring  to  Mr.  Birrell),  this  Colonel  of  Imperial  Yeo- 
manry, outside  the  regular  army,  and  he  is  very  forward  too,  and  very 
active,  and  he  also  is  sacrificing  himself  for  the  interests  of  the  party. 
What  has  he  to  gain  by  it  ?  Nothing,  except  that  he  may  think  he  is 
doing  something  to  further  the  political  cause  in  which  he  thinks  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  country  is  involved.  I  think  we  couldn't  have 
two  better  models  to  set  before  us — you  and  I,  the  agents  of  the 
party — than  these  two  gentlemen.  Therefore  this  meeting,  on  the 
morning  after  our  orgie,  to  meet  here  is  a  charming  occasion  on  which 
we  can  show  some  of  our  gratitude  to  them  for  all  they  have  done 
for  us.  I  agree  with  every  word  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said  about 
our  relations  to  what  is  called  the  Labour  movement.  I  never  could 
see  why  there  should  be  any  jealousy  and  friction  between  an  honest 
Labour  candidate  and  an  honest  Liberal  candidate.  They  are  both 
elements  in  the  Progressive  force  of  the  country.  I  believe  the 
Colonial  Secretary  last  night  was  engaged  in  making  a  few  light 
and  airy  observations  as  to  the  position  of  afiGetirs   in  England  while 
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he  was  unfortunately  absent  from  the  country.  It  was  i-ead  out 
to  me  that  he  had  said  of  me  that  if  I  would  only  give  up  being 
a  friend  of  every  country  but  my  own — a  form  of  words  I  think 
I  have  heard  before  —  then  he,  as  I  understand  it,  would  sing 
"  Nunc  Dimittis."  I  should  recommend  him  to  sing  "  Nunc 
Dimittis,"  and  see  what  came  of  it,  because  as  to  my  being  a  friend 
of  other  countries,  that  is  all  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  my  principal 
objection  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  his  cult  is  that  his  policy- 
has  in  many  instancies  been  really  in  the  interests  of  other  countries 
to  the  detriment  of  this  country.  When  I  have  opposed  it,  it  was 
because  I  believed  it  was  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  For  a  man  in  his  position  to  make  a  sneer  of  that  sort, 
because  we  have  differed  from  him,  is  really,  I  think,  going  a  little  too 
far — when  he  founds  upon  it  so  very  serious  a  matter  as  his  total 
retirement  from  public  life.  I  trust  that  his  retirement  will  not  take 
place.  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  if  he  only  joins  in  an  appeal  to 
the  country  and  gets  himself  defeated  for  the  moment.  Then  we  shall 
be  able  to  see  whether  a  policy  may  not  be  instituted  which  will  keep 
up  the  fame  and  character  of  this  country — the  real  interests  of  the 
country,  perhaps,  even  before  the  showy,  acrid,  and  bilious  policy 
which  is  in  favour  apparently  with  him.  As  I  say,  I  have  not  read 
my  newspapers ;  there  may  be  a  great  deal  more  in  his  speech  which 
qualifies  what  he  has  said.  One  thing  more  I  have  been  told  is  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  surprised  to  find  on  coming  back  to  these  shores 
that  they  had  been  occupied  with  a  lot  of  trifling  things — by-elections, 
Education  Bills,  corn  duties,  and  other  things  of  that  sort.  What  are 
these  compared  with  the  great  schemes  in  which  he  has  been  involved  1 
I  like  to  see  a  man  who  magnifies  his  office,  and  who  is  so  interested  in 
his  own  affairs,  and  who  thinks  everything  else  is  of  no  consequence. 
That  is  a  useful  and  wholesome  spirit  in  any  public  man— and  in 
private  affiiirs  also — but  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  these  by-elections  and  other  little  questions  of  that  sort  are  not 
without  their  meaning — that  they  really  imply  a  decided  change  in 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  opinion  in  this  country.  That  is  what  we 
look  for  and  work  for.  We  are  in  no  hurry;  as  my  friends  have 
pointed  out,  there  is  a  great  deal  for  us  to  do  to  perfect  our 
machinery.  There  is  no  truer  thing  than  that  which  has  been  said, 
that  money  spent  now  is  worth  ten  or  twenty  times  what  it  will  be 
near  an  election.  We,  at  all  events,  are  perfectly  patient,  perfectly 
confident,  and  full  of  hope  for  the  future ;  and  we  shall  not  forget,  we 
and  the  party  generally,  that  whether  we  succeed,  or  whether  we 
don't  completely  succeed,  if  we  make  a  good  show  and  do  justice  to 
our  cause,  it  will  be  largely  due  to  the  humble  and  unnoticed  exertions 
of  you  who  have  to  work  the  machinery  in  the  different  districts,  and 
on  that  ground  I  am  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  meeting  you. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Linporth  (Leeds),  seconded  by  Mr.  F. 
C.  Rivers  (Eastbourne),  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  with 
acclamation  to  the  hosts,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Birrelkjind 
the  pi-oceedings  terminated.  ''^"^'' ''  ^XJID^IL 
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OTHER   GATHERINGS. 


In  addition  to  the  Meetings  reported  in  the  preceding  pages,  the 
following  gatherings  were  held.  Considerations  of  space  prevent  them 
being  more  than  merely  chronicled. 


Wednesday^  May  \Zth. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Certificated  and 
Associated  Liberal  Agents  was  held  at  the  Liberal  Club,  Scarborough. 

Previous  to  the  Meeting  the  Members  of  the  Society  were  enter- 
tained at  Luncheon  by  Mr.  J.  Compton  Rickett,  M.P.;  and  in  the 
evening  at  Tea,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Scarborough  Women's  Liberal 
Association. 

Thursday,  May  \ith. 

The  Board  of  ManagcAnent  of  the  Gladstone  Benevolent  Fund  for 
Liberal  Agents  met  at  the  Liberal  Club  on  the  morning  of  this  day. 

In  the  evening  a  Keeeption  was  given  in  the  Qrand  Hotel  by  the 
President,  Officers  and  Committee  of  the  Scarborough  Liberal 
Association,  to  the  Members  of  Parliament,  Delegates,  and  other 
representative  Liberals  attenting  the  meetings.  Mr.  Qeorge  Alderson* 
Smith  (President  of  the  Scarborough  Liberal  Association)  extended  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the  visitors  to  Scarborough,  and  short  speeches 
were  also  delivered  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and 
others. 

Previous  to  the  Reception,  Mr.  J.  Compton  Rickett,  M.P.  enter* 
tained  at  dinner,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  a  large  number  of  Members  of 
Parliament,  Liberal  candidates  and  other  representative  visitors,  to 
meet  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 


Friday y  May  \bih. 

The  Inaugural  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Liberal  Federation  was 
held  in  the  Londesborough  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  this  day. 

Invitations  to  this  Meeting  were  extended  to  the  Delegates 
appointed  by  the  Yorkshire  Liberal  Associations  to  attend  the 
meetings  of   the  Council  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation. 

There  was  a  large  and  representative  attendance.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Priestman,  Chairman  of  the  Provisional  Committee,  presided.  After 
confirming  the   Resolution  adopted   at   Leeds  in  October,   1902,  to 
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establish  a  Liberal  Federation  for  Yorkshire,  the  Meeting  proceeded 
to  the  Election  of  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows  : — 

President — The  Most  Honourable  the  Marquess  of  Ripon,  K.G. 
CAairmcwi— The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  H.  D.  Acland  (Scarborough). 
Vice- Chairman — Mr.  Alfred  Barran  (Leeds). 
Treasurer — Mr.  Harry  H.  Illingworth  (Bradford). 
Ho9i.  Secretary— lAi,  Cecil  H.  Wilson  (Sheffield). 

The  Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  Federation  as  drafted  by  the 
Provisional  Committee  were  adopted,  a  General  Council  elected,  and 
the  proceedings,  which  were  characterised  throughout  by  much  hearti- 
ness, were  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Provisional 
Committee ;  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Priestman,  Chairman  ;  Mr.  John  Clough, 
Treasurer ;  and  Mr.  Augustine  Honey  (Secretary  of  the  Bradford 
Liberal  Association),  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Provisional  Committee. 

The  Officers  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  wwe  also  thanked  for  the  assistance  and  advice  rendered 
in  the  formation  of  the  Yorkshire  body. 

Saturday,  May  I6th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Ellis  entertained  the  Delegates  at  a  Garden 
Party,  at  their  charming  residence,  Wrea  Head,  Scalby.  The 
invitation  was  accepted  by  about  nine  hundred  Delegates,  for  whom 
special  trains  were  provided  by  Mr.  Ellis.  Before  separating  the 
guests  assembled  on  the  lawn,  and  passed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
theii'  host. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTE. 


Whilst  every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure 
complete  accuracy,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
in  a  work  involving  so  many  details  there  can  be 
no  errors.  It  is  hoped  and  believed,  however,  that 
they  will  be  found  to  be  very  few ;  a  note  of  any 
that  are  discovered  will  be  much  appreciated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Liberal  Publication  Department, 
42,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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THE     PROBLEM    OF    NATIONAL    EDUCATION 
IN     ENGLAND    AND    WALES. 


Bt  thb  Bight  Hon.  Jambs  Brtcb,  M.P. 


I  have  before  now  expressed  my  amazement  at  the  position  in 
which,  in  the  matter  of  national  education,  we  in  England  stand.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  we  are  in  the  year  1902,  and  that  this  is  an 
Act  which  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  improvement  of  secondary  and 
elementary  instruction  and  of  the  schools  of  our  country.  When  I 
am  asked  to  explain  what  the  contest  is  about,  I  don't  find  it  easy  to 
make  an  intelligent  stranger  comprehend  it.  Suppose,  for  instance,  an 
inquisitive  young  American  from  one  of  the  colleges  of  Colorado  or 
Califomia  visits  me — as  some  do — not  knowing  much  of  England, 
except  that  it  is  a  free  country  and  the  parent  of  free  political 
institutions.  There  follows  some  such  sort  of  dialogue  as  this  as  to 
the  Act  and  all  the  controversy  it  has  aroused.  He  begins  by  saying 
that  he  supposes  it  is  intended  to  remedy  defects  in  our  system  of 
education,  about  which  a  great  deal  has  been  heard.  I  have  to  explain 
to  him  that  the  Act  is  not  directed  towards  the  remedy  of  any 
educational  defects,  but  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  question  of  who 
shall  manage  the  elementary  schools.  "  But  don't  your  people  manage 
your  elementary  schools  1 "  he  asks.  Then  I  explain  that  they  have 
managed  some,  but  that  most  of  the  schools  have  been  hitherto 
managed  by  the  clergy,  and  that  the  clergy  insist  that  in  the  future 
these  schools  are  to  be  managed  by  private  persons  among  whom  they 
wOl  have  the  leading  place.  He  says :  "  But  I  thought  it  was  the 
Tgngliah  view  that  the  people  who  pay  for  the  institutions  should 
manage  them,"  and  I  am  obliged  to  say  it  is  so,  but  that  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  are  exceedingly  interested  in  dogmatic  instruc- 
tion, and  that  they  think  it  necessary  in  order  to  secure  this  dogmatic 
instruction  that  the  schools  should  remain  under  private  management. 
He  replies,  "  That  is  strange,  but  the  fact  that  the  clergy  should  enjoy 
such  immense  power,  influence,  and  consideration  in  England  shows 
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what  a  religious  people  you  are."  Then  it  has  to  be  pointed  out  that 
the  clergy  are  not  so  popular  as  he  supposes,  that  although  the  clergy 
are  respected  for  their  private  virtues  and  their  assiduity  in  parochial 
work,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  clergy  who  are  chiefly  anxious  to  pass 
this  BUI  are  rather  unpopular,  because  they  form  the  very  section  of 
the  clergy  who  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  type  of  worship  and 
of  doctrinal  teaching,  and  a  type  of  practices  in  the  Church  which  are 
very  repugnant  to  the  immense  majority  of  Englishmen.  Then  my 
visitor  says :  "  If  the  clergy  are  going  to  have  their  way  it  surely  must 
be  because  the  parents  attach  some  immense  importance  to  definite  and 
distinctive  dogmatic  teaching,"  and  once  more  I  have  to  admit  that  of 
the  ordinary  British  lay  parents  there  is  not  one  in  fifty  nor  one  in  a 
hundred  who  values  this  distinctive  dogmatic  teaching,  and  that  all 
the  British  parents  want,  or  have  wanted  for  many  yesjrs,  is  that  they 
should  have  the  Bible  read  to  their  children  in  the  school,  and  that 
moral  instruction  should  be  founded  upon  it.  Finally,  he  observes 
that  we  are  taking  an  odd  way  of  showing  the  freedom  of  Englishmen 
and  of  vindicating  that  supreme  control  of  public  opinion  which 
ought  to  prevail  in  a  free  country,  and  of  which  Americans  have 
believed  England  was  the  example,  if  we  now  allow  a  Bill  to  pass  of 
which  (as  we  are  convinced  and  have  had  good  evidence)  the  people 
at  large  disapprove.  What  will  be  thought  of  the  Parliament  which 
has  passed  this  Act,  not  only  in  America  but  in  our  own  colonies  'i  Is 
there  a  single  one  of  our  British  colonies  in  which  an  Act  like  this 
could  be  passed,  or  in  which,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  laughed  out  of 
any  legislative  chamber  ?  Indeed,  one  need  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  cite 
our  own  colonies,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  in  any  one  of  the  free 
countries  of  Continental  Europe  such  an  Act  would  have  been  allowed 
to  pass. 

We  are  very  far  behind  other  countries  if,  in  this  year  1902,  we 
are  allowing  our  educational  arrangements  to  be  prescribed  and  their 
system  determined,  not  by  the  will  of  the  people  at  large,  nor  even 
by  the  will  of  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  England,  nor  even 
perhaps  by  the  will  of  the  clergy  as  a  whole,  but  by  a  section 
of  the  clergy  which  has  unhappily  secured  the  ear  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  induced  it  to  compel  its  Parliamentary  majority  to 
pass  the  measure.  For  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  laity  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  largely  with  us  on  this  question,  and  their 
desire,  as  ours,  is  that  the  principle  of  popular  control  should  be 
vindicated,  especially  where  popular  funds  are  concerned. 

How  is  it  that  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  come  to  this  pass  1    We 
Liberals  are  not  wholly  without  blame  for  our  acquiescence  in  past  years. 
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Ever  since  1870  we  have  borne  far  too  patiently  the  continual  encroach- 
ments made  on  behalf  of  the  clerical  party.  We  have  allowed  the  system 
established  in  1870  to  be  by  degrees  nibbled  away,  large  additional 
grants  to  be  made  to  sectarian  schools,  and  thus  the  Board  schools, 
which  were  intended  in  1870  ultimately  to  cover  the  whole  ground, 
have  been  stopped  in  their  natural  and  legitimate  growth.  But  there 
has  been  an  even  more  serious  fault.  Down  till  a  comparatively 
recent  date  we  had  allowed  the  spirit  of  local  self-government,  the 
sense  in  every  citizen  that  he  should  bear  a  part  in  actively  concerning 
himself  with  the  affairs  of  his  own  locality,  to  languish  and  almost  die 
out  It  was  strong  among  us  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century; 
it  survived  and  became  powerful  among  the  settlers  who  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  established  the  system  of  local  self-government  of  which 
the  New  England  States  in  America  are  so  justly  proud.  But  here 
in  England,  and  especially  in  rural  England,  we  had  allowed  the  spirit 
and  purpose  which  used  to  pervade  local  government  to  die  out,  and 
when  in  1832  we  made  our  Parliamentary  government  truly  popular 
by  that  great  reform,  and  when  in  1834  we  made  municipal  govern- 
ment in  the  boroughs  truly  popular,  we  neglected  to  do  the  same  work 
for  the  country  districts,  and  we  left  it  until  1894  before  we  created 
in  the  rural  parts  of  England  those  local  popular  institutions  which 
are  the  proper  basis  of  every  democracy.  And  in  1870  especially, 
when  we  began  to  create  our  system  of  national  education,  we  did  not 
realise,  as  we  ought  to  have  dqne,  how  important  and  vital  a  part  of 
any  system  of  education  local  self-government  is,  and  how  our 
education  can  never  be  purely  and  truly  national  until  everywhere  it 
rests  upon  the  control  of  local  popularly  elected  bodies. 

To  be  effective,  education  must  be  popular,  and  the  people  must 
be  educated  to  see  that  they  owe  it  to  themselves  and  their 
children  to  insist  that  it  should  be  made  as  perfect  as  they  can 
make  it.  Recognising  and  believing  this,  we,  in  this  controversy 
waged  upon  great  principles,  must  resolve  that  upon  those  principles 
we  can  neither  propose  nor  accept  any  compromise.  This  Act 
does  not  settle  the  question.  Two  points  in  particular  have  been 
raised  which  must  be  kept  to  the  front  in  the  struggle  on  which  the 
country  is  now  entering  One  is  the  popular  election  of  managers  of 
schools,  and  the  other  is  the  right  of  local  authorities  to  appoint  the 
teachers  in  all  schools.  The  people  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
magnitude  of  these  issues,  and  we  may  trust  that  the  Liberal  party 
will  obtain  at  the  next  election  that  which  the  present  Ministry  has 
not  obtained  now — popular  interest,  popular  sympathy,  a  popular 
mandate — and  that  when  our  sails  have  been  filled  by  the  swellii\g 
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breeze  of  national  resolve  we  shall  be  able  to  go  on  unhindered  in  a. 
swift  course  and  reach  our  haven.  It  will  be  a  haven  of  peace,  because 
it  will  be  a  haven  from  which  all  these  religious  controversies  will 
then  have  been  finally  driven.  Let  our  aims  be,  first,  to  set  free  the 
teacher,  to  make  him  for  all  purposes  a  member  of  a  free  and  opea 
profession,  untrammelled  by  any  religious  tests,  and  not  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  any  private  manager,  to  secure  the  widest  entrance  into 
that  profession  for  men  of  ability  and  character,  and  to  raise  the 
position  and  status  of  the  teacher  by  making  him  a  servant  of  the 
public.  And  our  second  aim  must  be  to  exorcise  once  for  all  the 
spirit  of  ecclesiastical  aggression  and  clerical  pretension,  which  has 
prompted  this  Act,  and  which  is  proving  itself  the  foe  and  the  bane  of 
true  educational  progress. 

We  must  devote  ourselves  wholly  and  solely  to  the  work  of  making 
the  schools  able  to  do  all  that  England  expects  from  them  and  has 
need  of.  The  need  is  a  great  one.  It  is  not  merely  the  need  for 
technical  education,  serious  as  are  our  defects  in  that  respect.  It  is 
the  need  that  we  have  to  widen  and  to  stimulate  and  to  inspirit  the 
minds  of  the  younger  generation  for  the  work  that  lies  before  it.  We 
inhabit  a  small  island,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  rival  the  immense  and 
almost  inexhaustible  natural  resources  which  America  possesses.  But 
what  we  have  is  the  possession  of  a  race  of  men  unequalled  in  Europe 
for  energy,  for  enterprise,  and  for  tenacity,  coupled  with  a  range  and 
variety  of  intellectual  powers  which  have  approved  themselves  in 
every  field  of  invention,  creation  and  production.  Those  things  are 
our  national  capital — they  form  the  highest  capital  that  any  nation 
can  have.  Upon  the  development  of  these  gifts  of  ability  and 
character  by  the  highest  and  most  cultivated  training  the  future  of 
England  as  a  ruling  nation,  a  colonising  nation,  an  inventing,  tradings 
and  manufacturing  nation  must  depend,  and  in  the  struggle  in  which 
we  are  engaged  our  courage  may  be  steeled  and  our  arms  may  be 
nerved  by  the  thought  that  we  are  fighting  in  this  issue  not  only  for 
the  principles  of  local  self-government,  not  only  for  the  constitutional 
rights  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  humblest  peasant  in  his  village 
school,  but  also  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  task  upon  which  the  future 
of  England  and  of  her  Empire  will  for  ages  to  come  depend. 

James  Brtce. 
December,  1902. 
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I.-THE    STORY    OF    NATIONAL    EDUCATION    IN 
OUTLINE    UP   TO    1896. 


The  beginnings  of  our  present  system  of  elementary  education 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  efforts  of  two  men — Joseph  Lancaster  and 
Andrew  Bell— at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whilst  the  history 
of  the  two  societies  which  they  founded  is  a  large  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  whole  educational  movement  up  to  Mr.  Forster's  Act  of 
1870.  Lancaster's  object  was  to  provide  schools  and  supply  teachers, 
whilst  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  regard  to  religion  he  wrote, 
"  The  grand  basis  of  Christianity  is  broad  enough  for  the  whole  of 
mankind  to  stand  upon."  His  schools  were  very  successful,  and  in 
1814  his  efforts  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  ''British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,"  which  maintains  its  title  down  to  the  present  time. 
Bell,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  upon  the  scene  by  Lancaster's 
success,  sought  to  establish  schools  for  the  teaching  of  religion  and 
the  industrial  arts.  The  cry  of  "  religion  in  danger,"  which  supporters 
of  the  Church  had  raised  against  Lancaster's  establishments,  secured 
many  supporters  for  Bell,  and  in  1817  "the  National  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church"  was  formally  instituted.  It  was  in  the  Voluntary 
schools  of  these  two  great  societies  that  in  the  period  preceding  1870 
the  bulk  of  those  children  of  the  poor  were  taught  who  received  any 
education  at  all.  It  would  be  ungenerous  in  this  connection  not  to 
acknowledge  the  great  services  which  the  Church  of  England  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  Elementair  Education.  But  it  is  equally  pertinent  to 
note  that  the  struggle  which  the  National  Society  waged  with  the 
British  Society  was  not  so  much  a  competition  in  the  interests  of 
education  as  a  struggle  for  its  control.  The  welfare  of  the  child  was 
constantly  lost  sight  of  in  the  importance  to  the  clerical  party  of 
retaining  the  direction  of  education  within  its  grasp. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  some  landmarks  in 
the  history  of  the  education  movement.  In  1834  the  State  began  to 
make  building  grants  to  Voluntary  schools,  with  the  result  that  the 
Church  of  England  schools  alone  received  over  a  million  and  a  half  in 
forty  years.  In  1839  the  Committee  of  Council  was  created — in  the 
first  instance  to  consider  in  what  manner  grants  should  be  distributed. 
In  1853  the  system  of  the  ''capitation  grant"  was  instituted,  certain 
conditions  being  made  as  to  {{attendance,  teaching,  and  contributions 
from  other  sources.  In  1861  innovations  were  introduced  which  fur- 
nished the  basis  of  the  "Revised  Code"  and  "Payment  by  Results." 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Report  of  that  year  stated  that  the  control  of 
religious  instruction  was  the  chief  concern  of  the  managers  of  schools, 
bat  that  the  parents  were  principally  interested  in  secular  education ; 
further,  that  out  of  2,213,694  children  of  the  poorer  classes  receiving 
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instruction,  only  917,255  were  receiving  inspection.  Finally  came 
Mr.  Forster's  Act  of  1870,  which,  by  enabling  Board  schools  to  be 
established  by  School  Boards,  secured  the  provision  of  sufficient  school 
accommodation  everywhere. 

The  Compromise  of  1870. 

The  Education  Bill  of  1870,  as  introduced  and  explained  by  Mr. 
Forster,  contained  many  provisions  which  proved  highly  unpopular  in 
the  country.  A  great  agitation  against  these  provisions  result-ed,  in 
which  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  was  borne  by  the  National  Education 
League,  with  Mr.  George  Dixon,  M.P.,  as  its  President,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  strenuous 
members.  A  set  of  counter  proposals  was  formulated,  and,  after  great 
controversy,  in  which  public  feeling  was  much  aroused,  both  in  the 
country  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Government  accepted 
certain  amendments,  and  an  agreement  was  arrived  at,  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Compromise  of  1870.  The  three  main  lines  of  the 
Compromise  were  as  follows.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  word  "  Com- 
promise "  does  not  apply  to  each  part — it  was  the  whole  arrangement 
which  was  the  Compromise. 

(a)  No  rates  were  to  be  levied  except  for  the  support  of  schools 
controlled  by  directly  elected  representatives  of  the  ratepayers. 

The  Bill,  as  introduced,  provided  that  School  Boards  were  to  be 
elected  in  Boroughs  by  Town  Councils,  and  in  Parishes  by  Select 
Vestries,  and  were  to  have  the  power  to  assist  existing  schools  out  of 
the  rates.  The  Compromise  secured  that  the  spending  of  the  rates  on 
education  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  body  specially  elected  to  deal 
with  that  subject,  and  that  all  rate-aided  schools  should  be  under 
direct  local  control. 

(6)  No  denominational  religious  teaching  was  to  be  allowed  in  rate- 
aided  schools.     [The  Cowper-Temple  clause,) 

In  the  Bill  of  1870,  as  introduced,  no  restrictions  were  to  be 
placed  on  School  Boards  in  regard  to  religious  instruction,  except  the 
observance  of  the  Conscience  Clause.  The  Government  eventually 
accepted  Mr.  Cowper-Temple's  clause  "  that  in  all  schools  established 
by  means  of  local  rates,  no  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  was 
distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination  should  be  taught." 

(c)  All  Elementary  Schools  were  to  be  maintained  half  out  of 
local  sources  and  half  out  of  money  provided  by  the  State  in 
the  shape  of  a  Government  grant. 

Money  provided  from  "  local  sources "  includes  the  income  from 
all  sources  other  than,  then,  the  Parliamentary  Grant  paid  under  the 
Code,  and  includes  the  Science  and  Art  Grant,  voluntary  subscriptions 
(or  rates  in  the  case  of  School  Boards),  endowments,  s<^ool  fees,  and, 
since  the  Free  Education  Act,  the  Fee  Grant,  etc.  This  provision  of 
the  Act  of  1870  carried  out  the  policy  which  had,  prior  to  that  year 
been  followed  as  to  grants  of  State  money  for  T  " 
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While  largely  increasing  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant  to 
schools,  the  Act  of  1870  retained  the  limit  that  such  grant  should 
never  exceed  the  local  income  of  the  schools.  But  in  1876,  what  is 
commonly  known  as  Lord  Sandon's  Act  seriously  broke  down  the 
remaining  barriers  against  the  tendency  to  increase  the  Parliamentary 
grant  without  securing  a  corresponding  increase  in  local  contributions. 
Not  only  did  modifications  of  the  Code  make  it  possible  for  schools  to 
gain  greatly  increased  grants,  but  it  was  enacted  that,  provided  the 
grant  did  not  exceed  17s.  6d.  a  head,  it  should  not  be  subject  to 
reduction  on  account  of  its  exceeding  the  other  sources  of  income  of 
the  school ;  and,  moreover,  special  grants  to  rural  schools  were  made 
which  were  independent  of  corresponding  local  contributions.  To  show 
what  the  178.  6d.  limit  actually  meant,  suppose  a  school  earned  a 
Government  grant  on  its  results  of  IBs.  3d.  per  child,  but  that  its  total 
"local  income''  only  amounted  to  16s.  9d.,  i.0.,  fell  short  of  the  limit 
of  17s.  6d.  Then  instead  of  the  school  receiving  from  the  State  the 
amount  of  18s.  3d.,  all  that  was  paid  is  17s.  6d. 

Increasingly  liberal  grants  were  paid  under  later  Codes ;  legislation 
added  to  the  grants  to  rural  schools.  The  grants  from  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  including  the  grant  for  Drawing,  which  is  now  com- 
pulsory, and  the  fee  grant  paid  under  the  Free  Education  Act  of 
1891  were  (like  the  grants  to  rural  schools)  not  only  not  liable  to 
reduction,  but  were  treated  as  local  income  and  were  used  in  avoidance 
of  reductipn  of  grant  under  the  17s.  6d.  limit. 

To  sum  up,  from  1870  to  1895  the  settlement  of  1870  was  con- 
stantly encroached  upon  in  the  interests  of  the  managers  of  denomi- 
national schools. 

Under  the  Act  of  1876,  the  obligation  to  produce  any  other 
income  to  balance  the  Government  Grant  disappeared,  so  far  as  the 
first  17s.  6d.  per  head  (equal,  in  Church  schools,  to  If  million  a  year) 
was  concerned. 

Under  the  Free  Education  Act  of  1891  the  managers  were  allowed 
to  receive  an  additional  10s.  per  head  from  taxes  (equal  to  nearly  a 
million)  and  this  Government  money,  because  it  replaced  parents' 
fees,  was  counted  towards  the  managers'  half,  as  distinct  from  the 
Government  half  of  the  income. 

The  grants  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  were  allowed  to 
be  counted  in  the  managers'  income  "  from  other  sources." 
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IL— THE    TORY   EDUCATIONAL    RECORD,    1896-1902. 


A.— 1895-1900. 

The  policy  of  the  Tory  Government  elected  in  1895  was  soon 
shown  to  be  one  of  disturbing  the  Compromise  of  1870,  and  of  un- 
duly favouring  denominational  schools.  Viscount  Cranborne,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Balfour,  of  August  20th,  1895,  sets  out  the  following 
resolution  of  the  Church  Parliamentary  Committee : — 

*^  That  this  committee  desire  to  represent  to  her  Majestv's  Government 
that,  since  the  parents  of  a  large  number  of  children  prefer  that  they  should 
be  educated  at  those  public  elementary  schools  which  are  attached  to  the 
particular  denominations  to  which  the  parents  themselves  belong,  these 
schools  are  entitled  to  receive  further  assistance  to  defray  the  heavy  and 
increasing  cost  of  education  ;  and  this  committee  hope  that  legislation  with 
this  object  may  be  undertaken  at  an  early  date." 

To  which  Mr.  Balfour  replied  on  August  22nd,  1895  :  — 

*'Iam  extremely  anxious  that  something  effectual  should  be  done  to 

relieve  the  almost  intolerable  strain  to  which  these  schools  are  now  subjected ; 

and  this  is,  I  believe,  the  general  wish  of  the  party  and  of  the  Grovemment." 
This  was  followed  up  by  the  Church  of  England  Memorial  which 

was  presented  by  the  two  archbishops  and  twenty-seven  bishops  on 

November  20th,  1895,  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  points  that  were  then 

urged : — 

(1)  The  right  of  parents  to  determine  the  character  of  the  religious 
instruction  provided  for  their  children  and  the  safeguarding  of  the 
right  both  in  Board  and  Church  Schools.  [This  aimed  at  the  abolition 
of  the  "  Cowper-Temple  Clause  "  forbidding  the  use  in  a  Board  school 
of  any  denominational  catechism  or  formulas.] 

(2)  The  abolition  of  the  17s.  6d.  limit,  and  of  the  other  limitation 
on  the  grant  in  Article  107.  [This,  the  abolition  of  all  statutory 
obligation  to  maintain  subscriptions,  was  actually  done  by  the  Act  of 
1897.] 

(3)  An  increase  of  contributions  from  public  sources  sufficient  to 
meet  the  general  increased  cost  of  education  throughout  the  country, 
to  be  administered  in  such  a  manner  as  will  prevent  what  is  harmful 
in  the  competition  between  Voluntary  and  Board  schools. 

[The  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  this  point  said  to  the  deputation  : — 
*'  If,  on  the  one  hand,  any  such  increased  fixed  grant  could  be  applied  by 
School  Boards  to  the  increase  of  salaries  and  other  expenditure  it  would  be 
a  very  extravagant  expenditure  and  nothing  would  then  be  done  to  relieve 
the  v  oluntary  schools  from  that  competition  ;  and,  indeed,  that  competition 
might  to  some  extent  be  increased.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  that  adcution  to 
the  fixed  grant  should  be  applied  by  the  managers  of  our  Voluntary  schoob 
to  reduction  of  subscriptions,  the  aim  which  you  have  in  view  of  oompetimr 
on  more  equal  terms  with  the  Board  schools  would  not  be  attained.  I 
observe  with  great  pleasure  that  it  has  been  stated  in  the  memorial  and  it 
has  been  repeated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  Churchmen  had 
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no  wish  to  relieve  themselyes  from  the  sacrifices  which  they  have  been  and 
are  still  making.  But,  still,  statistics  of  the  Education  Department  do 
show  that,  while  the  cost  of  education  per  child  has  been  increasing,  never- 
theleas  the  voluntary  subscriptions  have  diminished.  I  am  aware  that  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  very  large  sums  have  been  spent  by  various  religious 
denominations  in  initial  expenditure  on  schools.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
&ct  that  the  cost  per  head  which  is  voluntarily  subscribed  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  these  schools  is  a  diminishing  quantity.  I  think  on  that  ground  no 
increase  in  the  fixed  grant  should  be  applied  in  the  direction  of  still  further 
reducing  ihem  "^{November  20lh,  1895.) 

This  reads  oddly  enough  in  the  light  of  the  Act  of  1902.] 

(4)  The  revision  of  School  Board  precepts  by  some  superior  public 
authority. 

(5)  Increased  facilities  for  federation  of  Voluntary  schools.  [Given 
by  the  "Associations"  of  the  Act  of  1897.] 

(6)  That  classes,  scholarships,  and  other  educational  advantages 
provided  by  School  Boards  at  the  cost  of  the  public  shall  be  open  to 
the  teachers  or  scholars  of  Board  and  Voluntary  schools  on  the  same 


(7)  Provision  that  all  reasonable  facilities  shall  be  afforded  for  the 
separate  religious  instruction  of  children  in  Board  or  Voluntary 
fldiools  whose  parents  may  desire  it,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act  of  1866. 

(8)  Liberty  to  provide  in  any  district  "annual  grant"  schools 
where  the  Department  is  satisfied  that  no  satisfactory  provision  exists 
for  the  children  for  whom  the  school  is  intended,  regard  being  had  to 
the  religioiis  belief  of  the  parents. 

The  Education   Bill,   1896. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Church  of  England  Memorial  were 
largely  adopted  in  the  Education  Bill  which  was  introduced  on  March 
3l8t,  1896,  by  Sir  John  Gorst.  After  a  waste  of  some  eleven  days  of 
valuable  public  time,  it  was  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Balfour,  destroyed  by 
the  scathing  destructive  criticisms  which  it  received  at  the  hands  of 
Ministeralists  as  well  as  of  the  Opposition.  The  briefest  summary  of 
its  objects  will  therefore  be  sufficient. 

New  Educational  Authorities  were  to  be  erected  throughout  the 
country,  elected  by  the  County  Councils,  and  consisting  of  a  majority 
of  County  Councillors.  The  new  authority  was  to  administer  a  New 
Special  Aid  Grant  and  existing  Parliamentary  grants,  inspect  schools, 
alter  the  Code  to  meet  local  needs,  be  a  School  Attendance  Committee 
for  all  places  not  having  a  School  Board,  and  take  the  place  of  a  School 
Board  in  places  where  Voluntary  schools  break  down. 

To  relieve  Voluntary  schools  an  additional  Aid  Grant  was  pro- 
vided of  4s.  per  child  in  average  attendance  for  all  Voluntary  schools, 
and  for  Board  schools  in  necessitous  places.  [Sir  John  Gorst  calculated 
that  this  would  cost  £500,000.]  Primarily  this  was  to  be  applied  in 
improving  the  teaching  staff,  and  the  educational  fittings  and  apparatus 
of  the  schooL  The  statutory  obligation  to  provide  "  local  income " 
(subscriptions,  etc.)  was  abolished,  and  statutory  limit  was  placed  upon 
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the  Parliamentary  grants.  Voluntary  schools  were  to  be  exempted 
from  payment  of  rates. 

It  limited  the  School  Board  rate  to  whichever  was  the  higher  of 
(a)  the  existing  rate  of  annual  maintenance  per  child,  or  (6)  20s.  per 
child. 

As  to  the  religious  question,  the  Bill  provided  that  if  the  parents 
of  a  reasonable  number  of  the  scholars  attending  the  school  require 
that  separate  religious  instruction  be  given  to  their  children,  the 
managers  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  whether  the  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  school  were  regulated  by  any  trust  deed,  scheme,  or  other 
instrument  or  not,  permit  reasonable  arrangements  to  be  made  for 
allowing  such  religious  instruction  to  be  given,  and  should  not  be 
precluded  from  doing  so  by  the  provisions  of  any  such  deed,  scheme,  or 
instrument.  Any  questions  arising  on  this  were  to  be  finally  decided 
by  the  Education  Department. 

These  provisions  would  of  course  have  repealed  the  Cowper-Temple 
clause,  which  provided  that  in  all  schools  established  by  means  of  local 
rates,  no  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  was  distinctive  of  any 
particular  denomination  should  be  taught. 

The  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  1897, 

Next  Session  (1897)  the  Government  contented  themselves  with  a 
handsome  "  dole "  to  the  Voluntary  schools,  given  by  the  Voluntary 
Schools  Act.  (This  Act  is  repealed  by  the  Education  Act  of  1902.) 
It  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  Additioiud  State  Aid  to  Voluntary  Schools  OiUy  :  Volwitary 

The  amount  to  be  58.  per  head  (instead  of  48.  in  the  1896  Bill) — 
estimated  total  amount,  £616,500.  But  this  amount  was  an  average  only. 
Some  schools  got  more,  others  less. 

The  distribution  to  be  made  by  the  Education  Department,  subject  to 
the  following  provisions  : — 

(1)  The  Voluntary  schools  to  form  themselves  into  Associations 
and  these  associations  to  form  schemes  for  the  distribution  of  the 
money,  "to  guide  the  discretion  of  the  Department." 

(2)  The  extent  of  this  discretion  was  absolute  so  long  as  the  total 
money  distributed  in  England  and  Wales  did  not  exceed  5s.  per 
child  in  average  attendance,  *^  due  regard  "  being  had  to  the  '*  main- 
tenance of  Voluntary  subscriptions."  The  Department  could  give  Is. 
per  child  lq  one  place,  and  98.  per  child  in  another. 

(3.)  An  express  instruction  was  given  with  regard  to  this  discre- 
tionary power  to  the  effect  that  a  distinction  might  be  drawn  between 
town  and  country.     Associations  with  more  urban  schools  would  in 
that  case  get  more  than  5s.  per  child,  and  associations  Mrith  more  rural 
schools  less. 
Schools   **  unreasonably "  refusing  to    join  associations  to  be  cut   off 
from  the  additional  grant.      Any  sums  thus  saved  to  be  added   to  the 
grants  to  Associations.     Schools  "reasonably"  refusing  to  join  associations 
to  be  aided  individually.     In  the  case  of  all  schools  receiving  grants  under 
this  Bill  the  Education  Department  "  might "  (but  not  '^  shoiud  ")  insist  on 
the  accounts  beinff  audited.  t     .^r^^^i,^ 

*  Digitized  by  VjOOQIc 
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(2.)  Valnntary  and  Board  Schools  to  be  freed  from  the  17«.  6(1.  Limit. 
The  old  system  was  that  the  Parliamentary  Grant  was  permitted  to  reach 
17s.  6d.  a  head  without  any  condition  as  to  other  income  ;  but  that  no  grant 
could  exceed  that  amount  unless  met  by  a  corresponding  amount  from  other 
sources. 

(3.)  EattM  on  rUnfUary  SchooU  Abolished. 

The  Liberal  objections  to  this  Act  can  be  snnunarised  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  violation  of  the  principle  of  statutory  equality. 

(2)  The  Associations. — The  coercion  of  local  independence  by 
giving  the  administration  of  public  funds  to  these  new  organisations 
who  had  the  distributing  of  these  funds  without  the  check  of  local 
controL 

(3)  The  repeal  of  the  only  existing  Parliamentary  security  for  local 
contributions  ^i.e,,  the  17s.  6d.  limit). 

(4)  No  security  that  the  increased  grant  was  used  for  advancing 
education  (a)  by  improving  the  teaching  sta£^  (b)  a  more  liberal 
curriculum,  (c)  better  premises  or  improved  sanitation  and  equipment, 
{d)  in  any  other  way. 

(5)  The  exemption  of  Voluntary  schools  from  rating,  while  main- 
taining the  obligation  for  Board  schools,  an  unjust  discrimination, 
pressing  with  special  hardness  on  rural  Boards. 

(6)  The  maintenance  and  intensification  of  the  injustice  done  to 
parents  throughout  the  rural  districts,  in  their  being  compelled  to  send 
their  children  to  privately  managed  schools,  over  which  they  liave  no 
efifective  control. 

(7)  The  perpetuation  of  the  injury  done  to  conscience  and  to 
efficiency  by  the  continued  imposition  of  denominational  tests  on  those 
who  desire  to  become  teachers,  whilst  the  grievances  of  Nonconformists, 
who  are  forced  to  send  their  children  to  Voluntary  schools  were  left 
untouched. 

(8)  The  power  given  to  the  Education  Department  to  discriminate 
between  town  and  country  schools. 

The  Government  refused  to  allow  a  word  or  comma  of  the  Bill  to 
be  altered.  It  was  carried  by  a  more  drastic  use  of  the  closure  than 
has  been  applied  to  any  Bill  of  similar  length.  It  was  discussed  for 
69^  hours,  during  which  48  amendments  were  refused,  the  object  of 
this  being  to  avoid  the  Report  stage ;  the  closure  was  asked  for  17 
times  and  actually  given  15  times. 

The  Necessitous  School  Boards  Act,  1897. 

In  pursuance  of  Mr.  Balfour's  promise  to  deal  with  Board  schools, 
"  if  time  permit,''  Sir  John  Gorst  introduced  this  Bill,  which  was  read 
a  first  time  on  April  8th,  1897.  Its  general  effect  was  to  give  the 
School  Boards  an  estimated  additional  sum  of  £110,602  (which  proved 
to  be  an  underestimate  by  some  £70,000).  The  amount  payable  under 
the  Bill  was  estimated  at  £153,895,  but  from  that  must  be  deducted  the 
sum  of  £43,283  previously  paid  under  the  old  Section  97  of  the  Act  of 
1370.  By  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act  an  estimated  sum  of  £616,000 
had  just  been  granted  to  the  Voluntary  schools.  pigi^^^[|)roportionate 
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sum  for  Board  schools  would  have  heen  £470,000.  The  actual  sum 
given  was  £110,000.  In  other  words,  the  principle  of  statutory 
equality  was  so  much  departed  from  that  the  Voluntary  schools  were 
treated  just  four  times  as  well  as  the  Board  schools. 

To  come  to  details.  By  Section  97  of  the  Act  of  1870,  where  a 
rate  of  3d.  in  the  £  did  not  produce  a  sum  equal  to  7s.  6d.  for  each 
Board  school  child  in  average  attendance,  the  State  undertook  to  pay 
the  amount  of  the  deficiency.  This  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
Act  of  1897,  but  a  sliding  scale  was  introduced,  and  whilst  the  amount 
of  the  test  rate  was  still  kept  at  3d.,  the  sum  of  7s.  6d.  varied  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  School  Board  rate  in  each  particular  town.  If 
the  rate  is  3d.  the  amount  was  kept  at  7s.  6d.  But  for  every  penny 
in  excess  in  che  rate  in  the  £  an  additional  4d.  was  added  to  the 
7s.  6d. 

The  Liberal  objections  taken  to  the  Act  were : — 

(1)  It  distributed  about  Is.  2d.  per  head  for  the  Board  school 
children,  whereas  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act  gave  5s.  per  head  to  the 
Voluntary  school  children 

(2)  It  created  a  burden  on  urban  districts  and  boroughs,  the 
benefit  of  which  went  chiefly  to  rural  districts. 

(3)  Owing  to  the  particular  mode  of  relief  adopted,  glaring  irregu- 
larities were  created. 

This  Act,  too,  is  repealed  by  the  Education  Act  of  1902. 

The  1899  Code  and  Pupil  Teachers. 

The  1899  Code  contained  two  articles  dealing  with  pupil  teachers. 
Article  37  provided  : — 

*'  After  January  Ist,  1900,  no  pupil  teacher  will  be  recognised  in  a  school 
in  which  there  are  not  at  least  two  adult  teachers  employed,  except  with  the 
special  consent  of  the  inspector." 

By  Article  42,  two,  instead  of  three,  pupil  teachers  were  allowed  to 
each  principal  teacher.  The  effect  of  these  alterations,  by  decreasing 
the  opportunities  for  cheap  child  labour,  would  have  been  materially 
to  increase  educational  efficiency.  But  the  effect  would  also  have 
been  to  increase  the  cost  of  conducting  some  of  the  Voluntary 
schools  now  run  "  on  the  cheap."  Accordingly,  on  April  17th,  1899, 
Mr.  Jeffreys  moved  an  address  to  her  Majesty  to  strike  out  these 
objectionable  articles — and  the  Government  at  once  consented  to  do  it, 
but  not  before  Sir  John  Gorst  had  satisfied  the  House  that  on  the  merits 
the  Government  proposals  were  absolutely  and  entirely  justifiable.  On 
the  vote  he  walked  out  of  the  House  rather  than  vote 'with  his  own 
Government  for  the  abandonment  of  the  attacked  provisions  of  the 
Code. 

The  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899. 
This  Act  was  passed  in  the  Session  of  1899,  after  having  been 
first  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  established  a  B<mux1  of 
Education,  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  matters  relating  to 
education  in  England  and  Wales,  to  consist  of  a  President  and  of  the 
Lord  President  of  Council,  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the  First 
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Commifisioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  CHiancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
At  the  next  vacancy  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  (the  office  then  held  by  Sir  John  Gorst)  was  to 
be  abolished.  That  has  taken  place,  since  Sir  William  Anson,  Sir  John 
Gorst's  successor,  is  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Education. 

The  Board  of  Education  took  (April  1st,  1900)  the  place  of  the 
Education  Department  (including  the  Science  and  Art  Department). 

The  Board  of  Education  was  empowered  to  inspect  any  school 
supplying  secondary  education  and  desiring  to  be  so  inspected,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  the  school 
and  the  nature  of  the  provisions  made  for  the  teaching  and  health 
of  the  scholars. 

Tlie  Council  of  any  county  or  county  borough  were  to  be  able,  out 
of  any  money  applicable  for  the  purposes  of  technical  education,  to 
pay  or  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  inspecting  under  this  section 
any  school  within  their  county  or  borough. 

A  Consultative  Committee  could  be  established  by  order  in  council 
consisting  (as  to  not  less  than  two-thirds)  of  persons  representing 
Universities  and  other  bodies  interested  in  education.  This  Committee 
has  since  been  duly  established. 

The  Secondary  Education  Bill,  1900. 
A   Secondary   Education   Bill  was   introduced   by   the   Duke   of 
Devonshire  in  the  Lords  on  June  26th,  1900,  and  read  a  second  time 
on  July  23rd.      It  never  got  any  further.      It  is  sufficient  to  point  out 

(1)  that  it  gave  the  Councils  of  counties  and  county  boroughs 
limited  powers  as  to  Secondary  Education,  and 

(2)  that  it  left  elementary  education  entirely  untouched. 

This  was  the  last  word  of  the  Government  on  education  before  the 
General  Election  of  1900. 

B.~1900-1902. 

A  new  situation  was  created  by  the  Cockerton  judgment,* 
delivered  late  in  1900.  In  a  case  in  which  the  London  School  Board 
was  the  defendant,  the  Court  decided  that,  broadly  speaking.  School 
Boards  could,  out  of  the  rates,  only  provide  elementary  instruction  for 
children.  This  made  illegal  all  the  work  done  in  the  higher  grade, 
continuation  and  evening  schools — work  done  because  of  its  pressing 
necessity,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  Education  Department  and 
ISoard  of  Education. 

The  Education  (No.  i.)  Bill  of  1901. 

In  the  King's  speech  of  February  14th  a  Bill  was  announced 
**  for  Amendment  of  the  Law  relating  to  education."  On  April  1st 
the  Court  of  Appeal  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Divisional  Court  in 
the  Cockerton  case.  On  April  25th  the  London  School  Board  decided 
to  accept  this  judgment  and  not  to  carry  the  case  to  the  House  of 
•'  — —  — -  ■       ■  •> 

*  Hr.  Cockerton  wai  the  eafflr-eyed  auditor  who  deUctcfl  tl  at  the  expenditure  was  illegiik 
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Lords.  On  May  7th  the  Government  Education  (No.  1)  Bill  was 
introduced  by  Sir  John  Gorst.  Shortly  summarised  it  was  as 
follows  : — 

A  new  Educational  Authority  was  set  up  to  be  the  Council  of  a  county 
or  county  borough  acting  through  an  echication  committee.  This  committee 
to  be  constituted  by  scheme,  made  by  the  Council  and  approved  by  the 
Boud  of  Education.  A  majority  of  the  Education  Committee  to  be  members 
of  the  Council. 

The  operations  of  this  committee  were  strictly  defined  to  be  outside 
elementary  education — the  School  Boards  were  left  to  do  their  work,  as 
defined  by  the  Cockerton  judgment.  The  committee  misht  deal  with  all 
other  kinds  of  education,  and  took  over  the  work  of  the  Temnical  Iiistructiofk 
Committees, 

The  provision  of  money  rested  with  the  OohucU,  The  financial  powers 
which  the  CotmcU  might  exercise  in  favour  of  the  Committee  were  as  follows : — 

(a)  The  '*  whisky  money  "  might  (not  must)  be  spent  on  education. 

ib)  A  rate  not  exceeding  2d.  in  the  £  in  any  year. 

(c)  The  Council  might  borrow  money. 

Existing  schools  carried  on  tiltra  vires  by  the  School  Boards  (the  Cockerton 
schools)  might  be  still  carried  on  by  the  Boards,  provided  permission  was 
obtained  from  the  Education  Committee  who  was  to  settle  how  much  could 
be  spent  on  such  schools. 

This  Bill  proved  so  controversial  that  on  June  27th,  1901,  Mr. 
Balfour  announced  its  abandonment  to  a  meeting  of  Ministerial 
members.  He  said  the  Bill  was  introduced  to  meet  the  situation 
created  by  the  Cockerton  judgment,  and  described  it  as  a  "  measure 
which  constituted  a  permanent  central  authority  for  secondary 
education."  He  promised  a  "very  early  and  a  very  honourable 
place  to  an  Education  Bill"  in  the  Session  of  1902.  The  vital  and 
important  points  here  are  that  this  Bill  was  expressly  designed  to 
meet  the  situation  created  by  the  Cockerton  judgment.  It  was  a 
Bill  which  did  not  touch  elementary  education.  It  is  idle,  therefore, 
to  plead  that  the  Education  Act  of  1902  is  the  inevitable  product 
of  the  Cockerton  judgment,  since  the  Government  themselves  in  1901 
propounded  a  solution  which  left  the  School  Boards  still  in  existence, 
and  gave  the  new  Education  Authority  secondary  powers  only. 

The  Education  Act^  zpoz. 

The  question  of  the  Cockerton  schools  was  solved  for  the  time  by 
the  Education  (No.  2)  Act  which  empowered  the  County  and  County 
Borough  Councils  to  allow  the  School  Boards  to  carry  on  the  schools 
for  a  year,  all  surcliarges  for  past  illegal  expenditure  being  at  the 
same  time  condoned. 

The  Inclusion  of  Elementary  Education  in  the  Bill  of  1902. 

Why  is  it  then  the  Education  Bill  introduced  in  March,  1902,  was 
found  to  deal  with  elementary  education  ?  What  was  it  that  had 
induced  the  Government  suddenly  to  alter  its  course  1  Was  it  that 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Sir  John  Gorst  decided  that,  in  the 
interests  of  Education,  further  large  sums  of  money— this  time  out  of 
the  rates — must  be  dealt  out  to  the  Voluntary  schools  1  Or  did  the 
Church  of  England,  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  denominational  schools, 
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exert  pressure  on  the  Govenunent  1  The  Bishop  of  Truro  said,  early 
in  1902:— 

''  Nobody  was  so  open  to  pressure  as  the  Cabinet,  and  he  believed  that 
on  this  question  (EdticcUion)  the  Cabinet  was  not  united.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  men  like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  brilliant  and  able  as  they  were, 
who  only  knew  the  Church  from  outside,  would  feel  exactly  on  this  matter 
as  those  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  did,  but  if  such  men  were 
ccMivinced  that  the  country  had  made  up  its  mind  on  the  matter,  they  would 
be  prepared  to  support  any  (Educatuni)  Bill  that  might  be  desired." — 
(Bodmin,  February  bth,  1902.) 

This  looked  a  little  ominous  at  tlie  time,  and  when  the  Education  Bill 
was  introduced  it  was  all  too  clear  that  the  "  pressure  "  referred  to  by 
the  Bishop  had  been  successfully  exercised.  What  was  the  precise 
machinery  by  which  the  pressure  was  exercised  1  Well,  the  following 
circular  will  show  : — 

THE   CHURCH  COMMITTEE  FOR  CHURCH  DEFENCE  AND 
CHURCH  INSTRUCTION. 

Church  House, 

Westminster,  S.W., 

April,  1902. 

Deab  Sib, — ^You  will  doubtless  remember  tliat  in  October  last  the 
Executive  Committee  invited  local  secretaries  to  convene  their  committees 
for  the  express  purpose  of  considering  the  position  of  Voluntary  schools  and 
of  urging  the  Government  to  include  elementary  education  m  a  compre- 
hensive measure,  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament. 

In  the  month  of  November  a  further  communication  was  sent,  in  which 
a  form  of  petition  to  the  Government  was  enclosed,  and  it  was  suggested 
that,  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  question,  prompt  eflforts  should  be  made 
to  obtain  signatures,  and  that  the  same  shoula  be  dispatched  to  the  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  response  to  this  request  was  so  immediate 
and  satisfactory  that,  in  addition  to  the  six  or  seven  thousand  petitions 
originally  dispatched,  nearly  three  thousand  more  were  forwarded  upon  the 
written  request  of  secretaries  and  clergy  all  over  the  country.  The  peti- 
tions were  numerously  signed,  and  the  Committee  had  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  through  their  organisation  they  had  been  the  means  of  focussing 
and  expressing  the  almost  unamimous  opinion  of  Church  people  in  this 
matter. 

It  was  with  no  ordinary  pleasure,  therefore,  that  the  Committee  observed 
in  the  King's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  this  year  a  specific 
announcement  that  proposals  for  the  co-ordination  and  improvement  of 
primary  and  secondary  education  would  be  made,  a  pledge  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  since  redeemed  by  the  introduction  of  their  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Ck)mmons.  This,  the  Committee  venture  to  think,  is  in  no  small  degree  due 
to  the  earnest  representations  which,  through  their  organisation,  they  were 
enabled  to  press  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Government,  and  they  are 
sure  that  this  result  will  be  felt  to  be  some  encouragement  and  recompense 
by  those  clergy  and  secretaries  who,  at  the  cost  of  much  personal  trouble, 
were  instrumental  in  obtaining  signatures  to  the  petitions.     .     .     . 

We  are,  yours  faithfuUy, 

(Signed)        Ashcohbe,  Chairman. 

T.  Mabtin  Tilby,  Secretary. 
(By  direction  of  the  BseecxUive  Committee.)  Digitized  byLjOOQlC 
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In  the  issue  of  The  National  Church  for  June  16th,  1902,  we  find 
the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Church  Committee  of 
Church  Defence  and  Church  Instruction.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury presided,  and  from  the  Abstract  of  the  Ileport  which  was 
received  and  adopted  we  take  the  following : — 

'*  Recording  in  order  the  events  of  the  year  the  Committee  reported  that  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  resolutions  were  passed 
(a)  declaring  the  need  for  continued  and  systematic  organisation  on  the  lines 
of  the  Church  Committee ;  (6)  approving  of  proposals  for  the  reform  of 
Convocation  and  the  institution  of  Houses  of  Laymen  on  a  legal  footing  ; 
and  (c)  aflirming  the  desirability  of  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  question 
of  elementary  education.  .  .  .  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  third 
resolution  the  Committee,  recognising  that  the  question  of  Voluntary  schools 
was  approaching  a  crisis,  and  in  compliance  with  suggestions,  decided  to 
make  a  further  communication  to  all  the  secretaries,  parochial  as  well  as 
decanal,  inviting  them  to  convene  their  local  committees  in* the  course  of  the 
autumn  or  early  winter  months  for  the  express  purpose  of  considering  the 
existing  position  of  Voluntary  schools  and  making  representations  thereon 
to  the  local  member  of  Parliament  and  to  the  Grovemment.  It  was  further 
decided  to  recommend,  as  an  alternative  procedure,  that  petitions  should  be 
promptly  aigned  and  forwarded  to  Afr.  Balfour,  as  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  action  thus  taken  met  with  an  immediate  and  widespread 
response.  In  addition  to  about  6,000  single  petitions— the  number  originally 
despatched  to  individual  secretaries— nearly  3,000  more  petitions  were 
applied  for,  besides  several  thousand  leaflets.  The  Conmiittee  refrained 
from  suggesting  in  the  petition  any  particular  source  from  which  the  addi- 
tional public  funds  needed  for  Voluntary  schools  should  be  drawn.  Their 
main  desire  was  to  facilitate  the  expression  of  Church  opinion  that  advantage 
should  bo  taken  of  the  promised  introduction  of  an  Education  Bill  to 
induce  the  Gk>vernment  to  include  it  in  the  subject  of  elementary  education, 
and  to  claim  that  so  far  as  this  secular  education  was  efticient'  Voluntary 
schools  should  receive  equal  financial  aid  from  public  funds  as  Board  schools 
had  for  so  many  years  enjoyed.  The  Bill  now  before  Parliament  for  the  oo« 
ordination  and  improvement  of  primary  and  secondary  education  was,  the 
Committee  ventured  to  think,  in  some  degree  due  to  the  earnest  representa- 
tions which,  through  their  organisation,  they  were  enabled  to  press  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  Government.  The  Committee  believed  that  Churchmen 
were  practically  unanimous  in  the  feeling  that  no  effort  must  be  spared  to 
induce  the  Government  to  carry  the  Bill  in  the  present  session." 

The  Church  Committee  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  result  of  their 
labours,  but  they  were  unkind  to  "  give  away "  Mr.  Balfour.  For 
when  we  complain  that  the  Act  of  1902  is  a  Voluntary  Schools  Relief 
Act  we  are  always  assured  that  it  is  in  reality  the  result  of  long 
excogitation  on  the  part  of  educational  "  experts."  To  the  naked  eye 
it  looks  much  more  like  the  handiwork  of  expert  Churchmen. 
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III.— THE    GENERAL    ELECTION    OF    1900. 


The  Education  Bill  was  finally  got  through  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  closure  by  compartments.  Without  saying 
that  closure  by  compartments  is  never  justifiable,  none  of  the  pre- 
cedents which  may  exist  for  its  application — whether  it  be  the  Tory 
Coercion  Act  of  1887  or  the  Liberal  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893 
— justify  its  use  in  the  present  case.  Mr.  Balfour  had  the  frank- 
ness, in  moving  for  the  guillotine,  to  admit  that  there  had  been 
no  obstruction,  and  the  admission  cut  away  the  only  possible 
justification  he  could  have  pleaded.  For  this  was  an  Act  which 
had  never  anything  to  fear  from  the  House  of  Lords — as  it  emerged 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  so  in  all  its  main  clauses  it  is 
placed  upon  the  statute  book.  That  is  one  sufficient  reason  why  the 
representative  House  ought  to  have  had  the  fullest  possible  freedom 
in  discussing  it,  whilst  a'  second  (not,  in  our  opinion,  less  operative) 
reason  is  that  this  Bill  is  one  which  arises  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  last  General  Election. 

No  Express  Mandate. 

The  Government  in  1900  secured  no  educational  mandate,  whether 
express  or  implied.  First  as  to  what  expressly  the  electors  were 
asked  to  decide.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  one  of  the  discussions  on  the 
Education  Bill,  said  (on  July  21st,  1902)  that  to  concede  "popular 
control  and  management  of  denominational  schools''  would  be  to 
"  betray  "  those  who  had  sent  them  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Well, 
here  are  extracts  from  Ministerial  Election  addresses  which  show  what 
the  issue  in  1900  was  (the  italics  are  our  own) : — 

** And  every  citizen,  therefore,  who  desires  that  the  blood 

which  men  of  our  race  from  every  quarter  of  the  world  have  so  freely  shed 
in  defence  of  the  Empire  shall  not  nave  been  shed  in  vain  is  bound  to  dis- 
mi*»  all  amalUr  isisues,  and  resolve  that,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  there  shall  be 
no  break  in  the  contiuuity  of  our  national  policy,  no  diminution  in  the 
strength  of  the  Parliamentary  forces  by  which  that  policy  can  alone  be 
saooessf  ully  maintained. 

''This,  then,  gentlemen  seems  to  me  the  esueiUicd  question  on  irhich  you  hate 
to  decide.  Other  subjects  no  doubt,  there  are  of  first  rate  importance  which 
at  the  present  moment  engage  public  attention — such,  for  example,  as  the 
development  of  events  in  the  Far  East  and  Army  oi^ganisation.  But  it  is 
uot  on  tnatters  like  thew^,  however  interesting,  that  the  verdict  of  the  cmintry  can 
depend  ;  for  the  general  principles  which  should  guide  our  policy  in  China 
afford  little  matter  for  dispute,  and  no  satisfactory  attempt  to  utilise  the 
lessons  of  the  war  can  be  made  until  the  return  to  this  country  of  Lord 
Roberts  and  the  gallant  troops  under  his  command.  Their  capacity  and 
courage  have  added  lustre  to  our  military  history.  Their  victories  have  re- 
movea  a  standing  menace  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Empii'e.  They 
have  shown  us  how  excellent  is  the  military  material  which  we  have  at  our 
our  command  ;  and  perhaps  not  the  least  of  their  services  will  consist  in  show- 
ing us  by  their  experience  how  best  that  material  may  be  turned  to  account." 

Mr.  Balfoub  {Manchester).^ 
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'*  The  issue  which  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  electors  of  the  United 
Kingdom  you  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  is  the  most  important  presented 
to  the  people  of  this  country  during  the  present  generation.  We  have 
reached  the  final  stage  in  a  great  war,  which  has  involved  a  heavy  sacrifice 
of  life  and  treasure,  but  has  been  made  illustrious  by  the  heroism  of  the 
Imperial  forces  and  the  patriotism  of  all  classes  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  has  also  enlisted  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Empire  the  enthusiastic  support  of  our  kinsmen  in  all  the  self-governing 
colonies.  Yon  are  now  asked  to  say  whether  this  fvar  was  jiist  a^id  ineeitaUe 
or  whether  it  was  mdy  another  histance  of  the  policy  of  greed  and  oppression  of 
it^tich  our  enemies  accuse  iis.  Above  all  you  are  asked  to  decide  whether  the 
glorious  valour  of  our  soldiers,  the  ungrudging  support  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  sacrifices  which  we  and  they  have 
sustained  are  to  be  thrown  away  ;  or  whether  the  •bjects  with  which  the 
war  was  undertaken  are  to  be  fully  secured." 

Me.  Chamberlain  (Birmingham). 

''  Both  in  South  Africa  and  in  China  there  are  grave  issues  reciuiring 
prompt  decision  by  a  Government  which  can  show  that  the  people  are  at  its 
back  ;  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  early  pacification  of  South  Africa,  and 
the  successful  conduct  of  our  afEairs  in  China,  that  the  constituencies  should 
deda/rs  wit'i  no  uncei-Uiin  sound  ^vhat  policy  they  approve^  and  to  whom  thetj 
desire  to  entrust  its  executioti,  I  enteitain  no  doubt  as  to  your  answer.  You 
know  that  a  party  divided  against  itself  is  impotent  for  good  ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  like  our  kinsmen  beyond  the  seas,  you  realise  to  the  full  the 
importance  to  the  future  of  our  Empire  of  the  judgment  you  are  now  invited 
to  pronounce." 

Sib  M.  Hicks-Beach  (Bristol). 

*^  The  issue  before  the  electors  is  so  dear  that  it  requires  but  few  toords  U> 
state  it,  .  .  .  We  now  ask  that  the  completion  of  the  settlement  of  the 
South  African  problem  may  be  entrusted  to  our  hands,  and  not  turned  over 
to  that  political  party  whose  vacillation  and  disunion  have  been,  and  are 
still,  the  main  difficulty  of  the  situation.  We  ask,  in  order  that  bloodshed 
may  be  stayed  and  order  and  tranquillity  restored,  for  such  a  declaration  of 
opinion  as  will  be  regarded,  both  abroiid  and  in  South  Africa,  as  final  and 
irrevocable." 

LoBD  George  Hamilton  (Ealiutj), 

**  But  it  is  not  on  internal  affairs^  important  as  they  are  that  the  atteiUion 
of  the  countrij  is  ai  present  fixed.  For  many  months  we  have  been  engaged 
in  a  difficult  and  sanguinary  war,  forced  upon  us  by  the  deliberate  refusal 
of  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  to  accord  to  our  subjects  there  the 
rights  U)  which  they  were  legitimately  entitled.  Persistent  efforts  by  peace- 
ful negotiations  were  made  to  obtain  those  rights,  but  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  negotiations  war  was  declared  by  the  Governments  of  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  Free  State,  with  which  we  had  no  quarrel,  and  the  forces  of  those 
Republics  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Queen.  The  distance  from  our  shores 
of  the  seat  of  war,  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  elaborate  preparations 
of  the  Republics  made  the  task  of  this  country  exceptionally  difficult,  but  by 
the  skill  of  our  Generals  and  the  conspicuous  bravery  of  our  troops,  both 
regular  and  volunteer,  both  Home  and  Colonial,  the  difficulties  have  been 
overcome  and  the  war  practically  brought  to  a  victorious  termination  by  the 
incorporation  of  the  territory  of  the  two  Republics  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  flight  of  the  late  President  of  the  South  African  Republic. 

'*  This  result  has  been  achieved  by  sacrifices  we  all  deeply  deplore,  many 
lives  have  been  lost,  and  much  treasure  expended.     It  is  for  you  to  see  that 
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these  sacrifices  have  not  been  in  vain.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done  before 
a  final  and  durable  settlement  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
carried  this  war  to  a  successful  termination,  and  who  entered  into  it  with  the 
firm  conviction,  shared  by  the  great  majority  of  our  countrymen  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  it  was  a  just  and  unavoidable  war,  or  to  be  relegated  to  the 
hands  of  a  party  divided  among  themselves  both  as  to  the  policy  of  the  war 
and  the  settlement  to  be  secured.'' 

Mr.  Ritchie  {Croydoti). 

'•  Hie  main  iss^u  upo7i  ichich  tlie  dectors  of  the  country  are  asked  to  pro- 
nounce Uteir  verdict  is  the  frar  m  ihuth  Africa.  Were  the  Grovemment 
justified  in  entering  upon  the  war  ?  Have  they  done  their  utmost  to  conduct 
the  war  with  vigour  i  Can  they  be  trusted  to  finaUy  settle  the  future 
government  of  the  new  Colonies  ?  To  all  these  questions  I  believe  you  will 
reply  in  the  aftirmative." 

Mr.  Walter  Long  (Bristol). 

*•  The  m'iin  question  for  tlie  eoimtrtj  to  decide,  and  oidy  the  country  itself 
ran  i*roperiy  decide  it,  is  the  future  adminidralion  of  large  districts  of  the 
jfonih  of  the  African  continent. " 

Mr.  Hanbuky  (Preston), 

**  The  issue  to  be  decided  in  the  coming  t^ectioti  is  one  of  ovenf^hdming 
importance.  ,  .  ,  It  is  fitr  you  to  say  rohether  yon  approve  of  the  policy 
of  her  Majesty's  Gowmment  in  maitUaininq  for  all  time  the  supremacy  of 
the  Queefi  in  South  Africa,  and  wiU  entrust  them  to  arrange  on  that  basis  the 
future  settlement  of  that  country  ;  or  whether  you  will  risk  the  loss  of  the 
objects  which  have  been  obtained  at  so  heavy  a  cost  by  leaving  that  settle- 
ment to  a  divided  Opposition,  many  of  whom  are  known  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  our  enemies,  and  averse  to  any  Imperial  idea." 

Mr.  Akers-Douolas  (St,  Aug\idine's,  Kent), 

'^It  is  for  you  to  determine  whether  Hie  settlemefU  in  SoiUh  Africa,  and 
of  the  troubles  which  have  arisen  in  China,  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  present  Ministers  and  placed  in  those  of  an  Opposition  weakened 
by  divided  counsels  and  holding  divergent  views  of  the  cause  for  which  so 
many  valuable  lives  have  been  given." 

Mr.  St.  John  Brodrigk  (Guildford). 

**  The  all-important  ismte  on  which  the  constituencies  will  shortly  have  to 
rerard  their  verdict  in  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  matters  concerning  the 
Empire  at  large^  and  in  pfirticidar  the  policy  they  have  pursued  ami  are 
pttr9tiing  in  South  Afi-ica.  Those  of  the  electors  who  approve  of  tliat  policy 
can  hardly  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  vote  they  ought  to  give.  The  pacifi- 
cation and  settlement  of  South  Africa  and  the  problems  which  await 
solution  in  China,  demand  a  strong  and  united  Government.  Such  a 
Government  cannot  be  constructed  out  of  the  discordant  elements  of  which 
the  Opposition  is  composed. 

*'  A  Liberal  majority  at  the  polls  would  place  in  power  a  paity  without  a 
policy  and  without  a  recognised  leader,  a  party  which  on  the  supreme 
question  of  the  day  is  hopelessly  divided  against  itself. 

'*  If  Imperial  matters  were  less  urgent,  I  would  still  confidently  base  my 
appeal  for  your  support  on  considerations  aflfecting  domestic  aflfairs  only. 
Bat  when  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Empire  are  involved,  the  introduction 
into  an  Election  Address  of  a  number  of  other  topics  would  be  to  confuse  the 
reaUy  vital  issue," 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  (Leedsy^"^ 
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**  Her  Majesty  has  been  advised  to  dissolve  Parliament  in  order  that  the 
opinion  of  ike  ctiuntry  tiuiy  be  taken  npon  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
Houth  Africa."  ^^  jj   rp.  Anstruther  (St.  Andrews). 

*'  The  circumstances  under  which  Parliament  was  dissolved  make  the 
verdict  of  the  country  upon  this  occasion  one  of  exceptional  importance. 
Lord  Roberts  and  the  troops  acting  under  his  orders  have  brought  to  the 
eve  of  a  successful  termination  the  greatest  war  of  our  generation.  It 
remains  for  the  country  to  cmiUrm  t.f*e  policy  pursued  by  Hie  Gotemment  and 
the  terms  of  settlement  which  they  have  an^nounceJ.  their  intention  of  secnrimj 
as  its  resM.  ...  I  invite  you,  gentlemen,  to  give  your  approval  to  the 
action  taken  by  Ministers.  It  is  essential  for  the  peace  of  South  Africa 
that  their  policy  should  have  the  unmistakable  support  of  the  people  and 
that  all  concerned  should  know  that,  whatever  changes  the  future  may  have 
in  store,  it  is  the  tixed  determination  of  this  country  that  the  territories  now 
added  to  the  British  Crown  shall  never  again  be  restored  to  the  independence 
which  they  have  forfeited  by  their  unprovoked  aggression.  The  successes 
won  by  the  courage  of  our  sailors  and  soldiers  must  not  be  thrown  away  by 
any  weakening  of  our  counsels  after  peace  is  restored." 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  (E.   Worcester). 

'*  27ie  great  qtiestion  on  which,  vn>  the  present  Election,  you  are  called 
to  primounce  is  as  to  the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  the  settlement  of  Soutli 
African  affairs.  .  .  .  The  war  being  fortunately  ended  by  the  utter 
defeat  of  the  Boers,  the  country  is  now  asked  to  decide  on  the  terms  of 
settlement."  y^^   j^^^  Collings  (Birmingham). 

**  The  mnin  issue  for  you  to  decide  is  whether  you  approve  or  condemn  a 
policy  which  has  resulted,  in  the  face  of  many  open  and  secret  foes  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  planting  firmly  in  Africa  the  British  flag,  under  which  all 
races  can  enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges." 

Mr.  W.  Hayes  Fisher  (Fxdham). 

'*The  question  for  the  Electitrs  of  the  country  to  decide  by  their 
votes  is  whether  they  will  accept  their  share  of  responsibility  for  the  war  in 
South  Africa  which  the  resolute  action  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  and 
the  gallantry  of  our  troops  have  just  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and 
give  to  that  Grovemment  their  mandate  io  devise  and  carry  throtigh  such  a 
settlement  in  that  country  as  will  scnire  in  it  permanent  aiid  honoti-rable 

P^^^-'  Mr.  J.  Grant  Lawson  (Ihirsk  and  Muldon). 

'*  The  issue  before  the  country  at  the  present  moment  is  one  on  which  you 
are  asked  to  give  no  uncertain  decision.  Under  ordinai*y  circumstances  I 
should  have  dwelt  upon  the  ample  record  of  legislative  work  which  has  been 
accomplished  by  her  Majesty's  Gk>vemment,  and  I  should  have  touched 
upon  various  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  Parliament  may  yet  be 
usefully  directed  ;  but,  on  the  present  occasimi,  the  couit^ry  is  aaked  to  affirm 
the  justice  of  our  policy  in  iSouth  Africa  and  to  entrust  to  the  pi-esent  Ocvem-' 
ment  the  settlement  which  must  foUow  on  the  suspension  of  hostilities.'' 

Sir  William  Walrond  (Devw^ire,  Tiverton). 

**  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  the  task  undertaken  in  South  Africa  is  to 
be  completed  without  doubt  or  hesitation  by  those  who  have  laboured  on 
with  complete  unanimity  of  purpose,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  transferred  to 
others,  with  this  result :  that  its  achievement  must  be  delayed  pending  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  their  differences,  and  may  be  frustrated  should  any 
reconciliation  prove  impracticable."        ^^^  Qjorob  Wyndham  (Dover). 
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No  Implied  Mandate. 

In  the  second  place,  was  there  an  imjdied  mandate?  No,  for 
not  only  did  the  Government  not  ask  for  a  blank  cheque,  but  they 
deliberately  promised  that  it  should  be  crossed  "  War  Account  only." 
It  is  quite  true  that  it  was  wrong  and  unconstitutional  thus  to  tie 
their  hands,  but  the  point  is  that  they  did  it.  Mr.  Balfour,  on 
October  2nd,  1900,  went  into  the  Prestwich  Division  and  made 
a  speech,  in  which  he  argued  that  Mr.  Cawley  (the  Liberal  candidate) 
had  no  right  to  refer  to  domestic  questions.  The  present  Prime 
Minister  went  on  to  say  :  — 

*'  It  was  not  now  a  question  of  programmes  of  domestic  legislation.  ... 
So  far  as  he  knew  it  was  a  question  of  Imperial  policy.  * — (Frenticich, 
October  2»4d,  1900.) 

Mr.  Chamberlain  took  the  same  line.  When  his  Lichfield  speech  {see 
below)  was  quoted  against  him  in  the  House,  he  retorted  : — 

'*It  is  perfectly  absurd  .  .  .  now  to  complain  that  we  have  no 
right  to  deal  with  education,  because  I,  who  was  not  the  Prime  Minister  but 
speaking  in  my  individual  capacity,  in  a  single  speech  out  of  twenty,  said 
that  the  principal  issue  was  the  war." — (tiou»t  of  Commoiui,  Nottmber  llt/i, 
1902.) 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  Prime  Minister,  but  he  was  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  it  is  nonsense  to  say  that  he  spoke  merely  as  an 
"  individual."  More,  he  made  twelve  speeches,  not  twenty,  nearly  all 
of  them  wholly  concerned  with  the  question  of  the  war,  with  the 
exception  of  one  speech  in  Birmingham,  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
contention  was  that  the  social  programme  had  been  carried  out 
with  the  exception  of  old-age  pensions,  whilst,  as  to  that,  he  (Mr. 
Chamberlain)  "  was  not  dead  yet."  Let  us  give  some  elegant  extracts 
from  the  dozen  speeches  : — 

''  Now  we  have  come  practically  to  the  end  of  the  war  ;  there  is  nothing 
going  on  now  but  a  guerilla  business  which  is  encouraged  by  these  men  ;  I 
was  goinff  to  say  these  traitors,  but  I  will  say  instead  these  misguided 
individuals.  The  new  chapter  has  begun  ;  we  have  now  to  make  a  settlement 
which  is  worthy  of  the  sacrifices  which  you  have  made  ;  we  have  to  quench 
the  embers  of  the  war,  which  has,  I  say,  degenerated  into  guerilla  tactics. 
We  have  to  bring  together  two  races  in  South  Africa ;  we  have  to  secure 
that  the  guilty  shall  l^  punished,  that  the  loyal  shall  1>e  rewarded,  and  in 
order  to  do  that — and  remember  that  it  is  a  difiicult  task  duriug  the  present 
situation — in  order  to  do  that  we  must  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  the 
people  of  England  and  of  Scotland  behind  us,  and  that  we  are  strong  in  the 
expressed  will  of  the  nation  to  carry  out  the  policy  which  we  have  outlined 
faithfully.  And  this  is  the  issue  at  this  election.  If  then  you  think  the  war 
a  just  war,  if  you  think  that  the  settlement  we  propose  is  a  satisfactory 
settlement,  you  must  give  us  not  merely  an  ordinary  majority,  you  must  give 
OS  an  overwhelming  majority,  so  that  we  may  in  the  future,  and  not  as  ui  the 
past,  be  able  to  present  a  united  fi'ont  to  the  enemies  of  this  country.  Now 
was  this  war  just  ? " — {Birmingham^  September  2^29k2). 

*'The  question  which  every  honest  man  should  ask  himself  before  he 
gives  his  vote  was  whether  the  war  was  righteous,  whether  it  was  inevitable, 
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and  whether  it  could  have  been  avoided  without  the  sacrifioe  of  the  honour 
and  interests  of  the  country."— (BiWon,  September  2Sth.) 

**  I  go  to  a  question  which,  after  all,  dominates  all  others,  and  that  is  the 
issue  of  this  war  in  which  we  are  engaged." — {JEad  Birmitigham,  Sept^ember 
29th,) 

''This  was  no  ordinary  election.  It  was  an  election  not  to  decide  the 
social  and  domestic  issues  generally  before  them  ;  at  such  a  period  they  had 
to  deal  with  the  greatest  national  and  Imperial  questions." — (Coventt-y, 
October  Id,) 

*'He  met  cries  about  *  old-age  pensions '  and  other  social  questions  by 
saying  these  did  not  form  the  issue  at  present.  .  .  .  The  special  issue  the 
electors  were  asked  to  vote  upon  was  the  war." — (Waritnck,  October  2iid.) 

'*It  was  only  by  having  a  united  nation  behind  them  that  the  nation 
could  secure  the  pacification  of  Africa.  He  asked  for  the  support  of  not  only 
those  electors  who  were  ordinarily  with  the  Government  for  personal  or 
party  reasons,  but  of  Radicals  who  in  a  time  of  national  danger  and  crisis  put 
their  patriotism  before  their  party." — (BnrtaH'on-TreiU^  OcMer  bth.) 

''  A  great  many  of  the  elections  had  already  been  held,  and  the  most 
extraordinary  feature  of  them  was  the  great  turnover  of  the  mining  vote. 
In  the  North  of  England  thousands  and  thousands  of  miners  who  had  never 
voted  Unionist  before,  who  still  called  themselves  Libenils  and  Radicals, 
had  on  this  occasion — even  if  it  were  only  to  be  for  this  occasion — 
supported  the  Unionist  candidates.  He  did  not  say  they  had  changed 
their  views.  They  were  probably  Liberal  and  Radical  as  before,  and 
they  would  probably  vote  for  Liberals  and  Radicals  at  the  next  election ; 
but  at  this  election  they  had  voted  for  the  Unionist  candidates.  Why  had 
they  done  that  ?  .  .  .  Because  they  saw  that  the  issue  at  the  present 
time  was  not  a  question  of  domestic  policy,  such  as  Church  disestablish- 
ment or  liquor  prohibition,  but  a  question  of  the  existence  of  the  Empire." 
—(Lichfield,  October  Sth,) 

**He  urged  the  electors  not  to  think  of  persons  or  parties,  but  only  to 
think  of  Imperial  interests." — {Stourbridge,  Octobei-  9th.) 

Possible  Justifications  for  Lack  of  Mandate. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  a  lack  of  a  mandate  might  get  cured  in 
two  sets  of  circumstances  : — 

( 1 )  Some  unexpected  nnforeaeen  administrative  or  legislative  necessity 
might  arise, — That  is  not  the  case  here.  The  Education  Bill  of 
1900  did  not  touch  elementary  education — the  subject  over  which 
the  controversy  has  arisen — nor  did  the  Bill  of  1901,  although  the 
last  measure  wa.s  introduced  after  the  Cockerton  judgment.  More,  in 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  August  8th,  1905,  signed  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonsliire  and  Sir  John  Gorst,  we  find  the  following : — 

'*  The  general  efliciency  of  public  elementary  schools  throughout  the 
country  is  maintained  at  a  high  level ;  and«  while  there  is  stiU  room  for 
improvement  in  many  schools,  very  few  whoUy  fail  to  provide  adequate 
instruction  for  the  children  attending  them.  During  the  year  only  one 
school  had  the  grant  withheld  on  a  seoond  report  of  inefliciency  imder  the 
provisions  of  Article  86  of  the  Code.  The  number  of  schools  on  which  a 
nrst  report  of  inefficiency  has  been  made,  and  ^bich  uh^^  accordingly 
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reoeived  formal  waming  under  that  Article  that  the  next  Annual  Grant  may 
be  withheld  if  they  have  again  to  be  reported  as  inefficient,  is  23, 14  of  which 
were  schools  for  older  scholars  and  9  schools  or  classes  for  infants.  As  a 
rule,  this  waming  is  found  to  produce  its  desired  effect  of  stimulating 
numagers  to  restore  the  school  to  an  efficient  state." 

What  happened  between  the  withdrawal  of  the  1901  Bill  and  the 
1902  Bill  to  make  the  latter  one  for  putting  the  Denominational 
schools  on  the  rates?  Well,  for  one  thing,  10,000  Church  petitions  to 
Mr.  Balfour,  begging  him  not  merely  to  make  the  ''strain"  less 
''intolerable  "  bat  to  take  it  away  altogether  (see  pctge  15). 

(2)  Public  opinion  tnight  approve  a  measure  (rfier  it  uxu  introduced^ 
"cen  though  no  previous  autJiority  eocisted  for  it. — So  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  whenever  the  country  has  had  a  chance,  it  has  shown  how 
strongly  it  disapproved  of  the  Bill.  Between  the  time  that  it  was  intro- 
duced and  carried  into  law  there  were  six  contested  by-elections.  (We 
exclude  Orkney  and  Shetland,  since  there  the  fight  was  three-cornered, 
though  it  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Angier,  the  only  candidate  in 
favour  of  the  Education  Bill,  polled  700  odd  votes  out  of  over  5,000.) 
For  these  at  the  General  Election  four  Unionists  and  two  Liberals 
were  returned.  Two  of  the  six  seats — Bury  and  North  Leeds — were 
won  by  the  Liberal  party;  one  was  lost — Devonport — though  it  is 
notorious  that  in  that  case  Mr.  Lockie  won  on  what  is  elegantly  called 
the  "  bread  and  butter  policy.''  Even  so  the  Liberal  gain  of  seats  is 
cue  in  six.  But  it  is  on  the  votes  that  the  turnover  of  opinion  was 
most  manifest.  Where  a  seat  was  uncontested  in  1900  we  take  the 
last  contest  prior  to  that  date;  in  the  case  of  Devonport,  a  two- 
membered  constituency,  the  1900  figures  are  the  average  votes  cast  for 
tlie  party  candidates.     We  thus  get  the  following  : — 

c. 


1900. 

3283     . 

1902. 

..     4213     ... 

...    Bury 

TOO. 

4132     .. 

1902. 

..     3799 

4995     . 

..     7539     ... 

...    North  Leeds  . 

7512     .. 

..     6781 

1792     . 

..     4442     ... 

...    Sevenoaks 

6604     .. 

..     5333 

3582     . 

..     3757     ... 

...    Devonport 

3426     .. 

..     3785 

IS?.  5508     .. 

..     5834     ... 

...    Oleveland 

.   1897.4080      . 

..     3798 

i-9il706     .. 

.     3233     ... 

...    EastToxteth  . 

.  1895.3628     . 

..     3610 

20,866       29,018  29,882       27,106 

Patting  the  totals  together,  we  have  : — 

1900.  1^)02. 

C     29,382     27,106      a  cfecrcflwc  of  8  per  cent. 

L     20,866      29,01 8     an  increase  of  39  per  cent. 


Majority...    C  8,616  L  1,912 

These  figures  tell  their  own  story.  They  show  beyond  question  that 
a  Rhaki  majority  was  used,  in  spite  of  public  opinion,  to  pass  an 
Education  Act  of  which  the  country  never  i-eceived  notice,  and  which, 
once  introduced,  it  has  never  ratified.  Could  the  art  of  government 
by  false  pretences  go  further  ?  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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IV.— SUMMARY  OF  THE   EDUCATION   BILL,  1902, 
AS   INTRODUCED  (Ma^ch  Uth). 


\N,B. — The  BUI  was  not  to  apply  to  Scotland^  Ireland,  or  London.] 


The  New  Educational  Authority. 

(a)  Its  Constitution. 

The  new  Educational  authority  to  be  the  Council  of  a  county  or 
county  borough,  acting  through  an  Education  Committee  (or  Committees) 
This  Committee  to  be  constituted  in  accordance  with  a  scheme,  made 
by  the  Council  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  scheme, 
not,  like  an  Endowed  School  Scheme,  to  come  back  to  Parliament. 
If  the  Council  made  no  scheme  within  twelve  months  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  the  Board  to  make  a  provisional  order  for  the  purpose  for 
which  a  scheme  might  have  been  made. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Education  Committee  had  to  be 
elected  by  the  Council,  and,  where  it  appeared  desirable,  there  might 
be  other  members  (proportion  not  specified)  not  members  of  the 
Council,  nominated  by  other  bodies  (not  specified)  and  who  were  to  be 
persons  of  experience  in  education  or  persons  with  knowledge  of 
schools  in  the  district. 

In  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  the  county  governing  bodies  under 
the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  of  1889  were  to  become  the 
Education  Committees  unless  any  other  scheme  was  proposed  by  the 
Council. 

There  could  be  joint  Education  Committees  for  a  combination  of 
counties,  boroughs,  or  urban  districts,  or  more  Education  Committees 
than  one  for  any  one  county. 

(b)  Its  Powers. 
(i.)  Higher  Education, 
The  Bill  cast  no  specific  duty  upon  the  Education  Committee,  except 
that  it  might  supply   or  aid   the    supply    of  education  other  than 
elementary. 

(ii.)  Elementary/  Edvxiation, 
Permissive  power  was  given  to  the  Council  to  pass  a  resolution,  by 
which  the  Education  Committee  would — 

(a)  become  the  heir  of  the  School  Board,  which  by  the  resolution 
would  be  "  abolished  "  and 

(6)  secure  so-called  "  control  of  all  secular  education  "  in  Voluntary 
schools. 

Except  for  the  cost  of  the  school-house  {see  below)  the  Voluntary 
schools  were  to  be  supported  by  the  Education  Committee  out  of  money 
obtained  from  the  rates,  the  amount  of  control  secured  by  the  Com- 
mittee being — 

(a)  the  right  of  giving  directions  to  the  managers  concerning 
secular  instruction  ;  ^.^^^^^^^  ^^ (^OOglC 
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(b)  the  right  of  inspection  and  audit  of  accounts  ; 

(c)  the  right  of  veto  of  appointment  of  teachers,  but  consent 

was  not  to  be  withheld  "except  on  educational  grounds  "  ; 

(d)  the  right  of  appointing  managers,  so  that  the  number  of 

managers  so  appointed  by  the  Committee  was  not,  if  more 
than  one,  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  whole  number. 

(c)  Its  Finance. 
The  Education  Committee  was  not  to  have  power  to  raise  a  rate  or 
to  borrow  money  or  to  issue  a  "  precept  "  upon  the  Council. 

(i.)  Higher  Education, 

The  financial  powers  which  the  Council  could  exercise  in  favour  of 
the  Committee  for  the  purposes  of  Higher  Education  were  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  "  whisky  money "  might  (not  must)  be  voted  towards 
higher  education. 

(h)  A  rate  might  be  levied  not  exceeding  in  any  year  2d  in  the  £, 
or  such  higher  rate  as  the  Local  Government  Board  might  fix  by  Pro- 
visional Order. 

(c)  The  Council  might  borrow  money. 

(ii.)  Elementary  Education. 

When  the  Council  exercised  its  option  and  took  over  the  control  of 
elementary  education,  the  financial  position  was  as  follows  : — 

The  Education  Committee  to  have  the  spending  of — 

(a)  The  proceeds  cf  a  rate  (not  limited  in  amount),  to  be  levied  by 
the  Council.     (The  Council  could  also  lx)rr()w  money.) 

(6)  The  aid  grant  distributed  by  the  Board  of  Education  through 
the  Associations  under  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act  of  1897. 

(c)  The  annual  Parliamentary  grants  paid  to  the  School  Board,  or 
Voluntary  school  managers. 

The  effect  of  this  was  that  in  any  district  where  the  Council 
abolished  the  School  Board,  the  Voluntary  school  managers  need  only 
provide  the  school-house,  and  keep  it  "in  good  repair,"  making  also 
"  such  alterations  and  improvements "  as  the  Education  Committee 
"  reasonably  "  required. 

For  the  expenses  a  general  rate  over  the  whole  of  the  county  or 
county  borough,  but  capital  expenditure  in  respect  of  the  provision  or 
improvement  of  a  public  Elementary  S  hool  chargeable  on  to  the  area 
served  by  it.  The  same  considerations  to  apply  to  existing  School 
Board  liabilities,  which  remained  those  of  the  School  Board  area. 

Religious  Instruction 

For  schools  giving  higher  education,  sectarian  schools  could  be 
subsidised.  A  conscience  clause  for  both  day  and  evening  schools. 
For  elementary  education  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause  left  untouched. 

Non-County  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts. 

Special  provision  for  (1)  boroughs  with  a  population  of  over  10,000, 
and   (2)  urban  districts   with  a  population  of  o-^ei-.^J^.^QjI^Qj^ir 
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councils  (a)  had  the  option  of  becoming  the  local  education  authority 
for  elementary  education  under,  the  same  conditions  as  the  Councils  in 
the  Counties  and  County  Boroughs,  also  acting  through  an  Education 
Committee  [In  this  case  the  County  Council  to  raise  no  money  for 
elementary  education  in  the  ai*ea  controlled  by  the  Town  or  Urban 
District  Council] ;  (6)  migfUy  concurrently  with  the  County  Council, 
spend  on  higher  education  a  sum  not  exceieding  a  rate  of  Id.  in  the  £. 

Provision  of  New  Schools 

Where  the  local  education  authority  or  any  other  persons  proposed 
to  provide  a  new  public  elementary  school  they  were  to  give  public 
notice  of  their  intention,  and  the  managers  of  any  existing  schools  and 
the  local  education  authority,  where  they  themselves  were  not  to  provide 
the  new  schools,  and  any  ten  ratepayers  in  the  area  for  which  it  was 
proposed  to  provide  the  school,  might,  within  three  months  after  the 
notice  was  given,  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  ground  that 
the  proposed  school  was  not  required,  or  that  a  school  provided  by  a 
local  education  authority  or  not  so  provided,  as  the  case  might  be,  was 
better  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  than  the  school  proposed 
to  be  provided ;  and  any  school  built  in  contravention  of  the  decision 
of  the  Board  of  Education  on  such  appeal  was  to  be  treated  as  un- 
necessary. 

The  Board  of  Education  to  determine,  in  case  of  a  dispute,  whether 
a  school  was  necessary  or  not,  and  in  so  determining,  and  also  in  de 
ciding  on  any  appeal  as  to  the  provision  of  a  new  school,  to  have  regard 
to  the  interest  of  secular  instruction,  to  the  wishes  of  parents  as  to  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  to  the  economy  of  the  rate ;  but  a 
school  actually  in  evistence  was  not  to  be  considered  unnecessary  in 
which  the  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance,  as  computed  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  was  not  less  than  thirty. 

Delegation  of  Powers. 

The  Education  Committee  might,  on  terms,  delegate  to  any  County 
Borough,  District,  or  Parish  Council  (whether  a  local  education  authority 
or  not)  any  of  its  powers  relating  to  the  control  and  management  of  a 
school  in  that  Council's  area. 

The  Council  of  a  non-county  borough  of  over  10,000  inhabitants  or 
urban  district  of  over  20,000  might  agree  to  yield  up  to  the  County 
Council  all  its  powers  under  the  Act. 

Miscellaneous. 

"  Elementary  School "  defined  not  to  include  an  evening  school. 

The  power  to  provide  instruction  under  the  Elementary  Education 
Acts,  1870  to  1900,  limited  to  that  given  under  the  Board  of  Education 
regulations  to  scholars  under  fifteen  in  a  public  elementary  school. 

The  Education  Act,  1901,  continued  till  the  appointed  day,  which 
was  fixed  as  March  26th,  1903,  or  such  day,  not  more  than  twelve 
months  later,  as  the  Board  of  Education  might  appoint.  The  day 
might  vary  for  different  purposes  and  different  local  authoriti^o[£ 
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v.— THE  ACT  COMPARED  WITH  THE  BILL 


How  does  the  Act  in  the  form  in  which  it  receives  the  Royal  assent 
in  December  compare  with  the  Bill  as  introduced  in  March  ?  The 
best  way  of  answering  the  question  seems  to  be  to  take  the  12  objec- 
tions originally  taken  to  the  Bill  in  a  leaflet,  issued  by  the  Liberal 
Publication  Department  in  April,  and  to  see  how  far  they  have  been 
removed  or  intensified.  The  leaflet  was  called  "  Twelve  Reasons  why 
the  Education  Bill  must  be  mended  or  ended." 

1.  Because  the  Bill  is  not  so  much  an  Education  BUI  as  anotlier 
Voluntary  Schools  Belie/  BilL 

This  has  become  abundantly  clear  during  the  time  during  which 
the  Bill  has  been  converted  into  an  Act.  Indeed,  so  audacious  have 
the  denominatLonalists  become  that  the  '^  bargain  "  as  the  result  of 
which  their  schools  are  now  comfortably  quartered  on  the  rates  is 
declared  to  be  a  hard  one,  because  the  school-houses  have  to  be  kept  in 
good  repair  as  well  as  provided. 

2.  Because,  while  professing  to  make  pi'ovision  for  Secondary 
Education,  the  BUI  only  gives  the  new  educational  authority  permissive 
powers  a/nd  casts  no  obligation  or  duty  of  any  sort  upon  U  to  provide 
Secondary  Education,  admittedly  the  kind  of  education  for  which  it  is 
imperative  that  further  provision  should  at  once  he  made. 

In  this  respect  the  Act  is  admittedly  an  improvement  upon  the 
Bill,  though  it  is  still  true  that  the  local  education  authority  has  no 
obligation  cast  upon  it  to  provide  higher  education.  But  it  is  now 
directed  to  consider  its  area's  educational  needs  and  empowered  to 
take  such  steps  as  "seems"  to  it  "desirable."  This  is  far  short  of 
what  a  satisfactory  measure  would  have  enacted. 

3.  Becatise,  so  far  from  promoting  Secondary  Education,  the  BUI 
will  block  tfie  way  touxirds  progress  in  U,  since  it  wUl  make  a  heavy 
additional  rate  compulsory  for  the  maintenance  of  denominational 
schools,  and  the  new  edttccUional  authority  wUl  hesitate  to  impose  a 
double  burden  upon  the  ratepayers. 

The  prospect  of  this  double  burden  caused  such  consternation 
amongst  the  country  Tories  (e.g,,  Mr.  Chaplin)  that  the  Government 
consented  to  ease  the  future  "  intolerable  strain  "  upon  the  ratepayer 
by  giving  an  additional  yearly  aid  grant  of  £1,300,000  out  of  the 
taxes.  This,  of  course,  will  help  the  ratepayer,  as  ratepayer,  but  even 
so  in  the  counties  a  rate  will  have  to  be  paid  for  elementary  education, 
often  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  certain  that  progress  in  higher 
education  will  be  timid  and  hesitating.  Digitized  by  LnOOgIC 
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4.  Because  the  Bill,  so  far  Jrom  creating  "  one  authority  "  tvill 
jyroduce  a  multiplication  of  authorities ,  iviih  powers  and  duties  so 
complex  and  conflicting  that  administrative  chaos  is  the  first  and  almost 
certain  result 

The  compulsbry,  instead  of  optional,  abolition  of  School  Boards 
helps  the  one  authority  idea,  but,  as  opposed  to  that,  the  Act  (unlike 
the  Bill)  permits  the  Council  of  every  town  and  urban  district  to  be  a 
higher  education  authority.  The  gains  that  will  accrue  from  the 
so-called  "one  authority"  are  out  of  all  proportion  small  to  the 
sacrifices  that  have  had  to  be  made  to  get  even  this  semblance  of  it — 
of  which  sacrifices  the  abolition  of  the  School  Boards  is  not  the  least. 

5.  Because  the  Bill  allows  education  to  he  handed  over  to  so-called 
education  "  committees  "  not  a  single  member  of  which  veed  be  directly 
elected  by,  or  responsible  to,  the  ratepayers  or  the  people. 

In  this  respect  the  Act  differs  very  materially  from  the  Bill,  since 
words  have  been  introduced  which  clearly  leave  the  supreme  control 
with  the  Council,  not  the  Committee.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  control  will  really  reside  with  the  Council  (considering  all  the 
other  duties  it  has  to  perform)  or  whether  it  will  in  practice  come  to 
the  Committee.  A  majority  of  the  Committee  must  now  be  members 
of  the  Council,  though  the  Council  of  a  county,  if  they  think  it 
desirable,  may  still  decide  otherwise.  Theoretically  in  such  a  case  no 
member  of  the  Committee  need  statutorily  be  a  member  of  the  Council, 
though  we  are  not  saying  that  that  is  likely  to  happen. 

6.  Because  the  Bill  permits  and  encourages  the  immediate  destruction 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  of  the  School  Boards,  which  have  done  such 
spleiidid  service  in  the  cause  of  education  during  the  last  third  of  a 
century. 

The  Act  not  merely  permits  and  encourages  the  destruction  of  the 
School  Boards— it  destroys  them. 

7.  Because  the  Bill  permits  the  entire  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Voluntary  schools  {except  that  of  the  up-keep  of  the  school-house)  to  be 
taken  from  the  taxes  and  rates  without  leaving  the  ratepayers  any 
effective  right  of  control  or  management. 

The  Act  does  something  more  to  give  control — through  the  local 
education  authority — than  did  the  Bill;  but  the  management  still 
remains  two-thirds  in  the  hands  of  the  denominationalists,  though  their 
sole  contribution  is  the  use  of  a  suitable  building,  kept  in  proper  repair. 

8.  Because  the  BUI  tvill  leave  the  great  majority  of  the  denominational 
schools  precisely  as  they  are  now,  except  that  the  cost  of  maintaining 
them  mil  be  throum  upon  the  rates,  which  tvill  be  enormously  increased 
to  save  the  pockets  of  the  Voluntary  school  subscribers. 

We  have  already  explained  that  the  burden  on  the  rates  has  been 
eased  to  the  extent  of  £1,300,000  given  out  of  the  taxes,  but  subject 
to  that  this  objection  to  the  Bill  is  not  removed  by  the  Act.     Indeed, 
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extra  care  has  been  taken  to  save  the  pockets  of  the  voluntary 
subscribers,  since  at  the  last  moment  the  denominationalists  have  been 
given — 

(a)  The  rent  of  the  teacher's  residence  ; 
(6)  A  share  of  the  endowment ; 

(c)  A  share  of  the  school  fees ; 

(d)  The  right  to  shift  the  burden  of  wear  and  tear  repairs  on  to 

the  local  authority. 

A  minimum  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  concessions  places  them  at 
£300,000  a  year.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Bishop  of  Hereford 
spoke  out  bravely  and  strongly  against  the  "  game  of  grab  "  1 

9.  Because  the  Billy  if  passed,  so  far  from  getting  rid  of  denomina- 
tional  strife,  toUl  lead  to  increased  sectarian  bitterness. 

Can  anybody  doubt  this,  now  that  the  Bill  is  passed  1 

10.  Because  under  the  specious  guise  of  decentralisation,  the  BUI  gets 
rid  of  the  control  from  WhitehcUl  which  in  backward  counties  has 
hitherto  proved  the  one  element  ofstimtdus  towards  educational  progress 
and  efficiency,  with  the  result  that  the  backward  counties  will  be  more 
backward  than  ever,  thus  working  grave  injustice  to  the  children  who 
happen  to  live  in  them. 

The  Act  does  nothing  to  get  rid  of  thia  criticism  of  the  Bill. 

11.  Because  the  Bill,  in  the  provision  as  to  new  schools,  so  arranges 
matters  that  pra/^tically  all  new  scliools  tvill  be  denominational,  whilst  it 
encourages  the  multiplication  of  small  schools,  a  policy  educationally 
unsound. 

The  New^  School  Clauses  have  been  passed  in  their  original  form. 
Looked  at  from  any  and  every  point  of  view,  they  form  one  of  the 
very  worst  and  most  reactionary  features  of  the  Act. 

12.  Because  the  Bill  recognises  and  permits  in  scliools  which  are  to 
become  rate-maintained  the  imposition  of  a  religious  test  for  teachers  as 
a  condition  oj  employment  in  such  schools. 

This  is  still  absolutely  true  of  all  head  teachers  in  these  schools. 
As  to  assistant  and  pupil  teachers,  the  managers  are  allowed,  if  they 
think  fit,  to  elect  persons  not  of  the  denominaticm  with  which  the 
school  is  in  connection.  The  one  real  improvement  is  as  to  pupil 
teachers.  If  there  is  more  than  one  candidate  for  the  post,  the  local 
education  authority  elects. 


The  manner  in  which  the  Opposition  attempted  to  amend  the 
BiUy  and  the  comparative  unimporta/nce  of  the  points  upon  whith  the 
Government  gave  way  unll  be  seen  from  the  following  detailed  (xccount  of 
all  the  important  amendments  moved  in  both  Bouses  of  Parliament. 
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VI.— PARLIAMENTARY    DISCUSSION    OF   THE    BILL. 


L— HOUSE   OF    COMMONS. 
A.— COMMITTEE  (June  2,ndr^November  20^i,  1902). 

{In  aU  cases  the  text  of  the  clause  cm  in  the  original  Bill  is  given  at  the 
head  of  the  a^xount  of  the  Committee  discussion  on  it.) 

Part  I. — Local  Education  Authority. 
Clause  L— Local  Education  Authority  {now  Section  x). 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  Council  of  every  county  and 
of  every  coun^  borough  shall  be  the  local  education  authority. 
Provided  that  the  Council  of  a  borough  with  a  population  of  over 
tep  thousand,  or  of  an  urban  district  with  a  population  of  over 
twenty  thousand,  shall,  as  respects  that  borough  or  district,  be  the 
local  education  authority  for  the  purpose  of  Part  III.  of  this  Act, 
and  for  that  purpose  as  respects  that  borough  or  district,  the 
expression  "local  education  authority"  means  the  Council  of  that 
borough  or  district. 

1.  Mr.  Lambert  (L)  moved  {June  2nd)  an  amendment  to  confine 
the  operation  of  the  Bill  to  secondary  education.  Closured  and  lost 
by  299  to  114  (majority  185).  Mr.  Bi^lfour  contended  that  secondary 
education  is  not  the  most  imperative  need  : — 

'*  The  right  hon.  gentleman  {Mr.  Asquibh)  seemed  to  think  the  one  over- 
whelming defect  in  our  education  was  the  position  of  secondary  education. 
He  did  not  agree  with  that ;  bad  as  was  the  position  of  secondary  education, 
nobody  could  deny  that  under  the  existing  system  primary  education  needed 
much  reform,  and  would  need  reform  more  and  more  every  year  owing  to  the 
position  of  so  many  of  these  schools  supported  by  voluntai^  contributions." 
— (House  of  Commoms^  June  2n(i,  1902.) 

Mr.  Bryce  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  subsequently  rubbed  in  this 
admission,  for  it  is  plain  Mr.  Balfour  contends  that  it  is  at  least  as 
imperative  to  succour  the  Voluntary  schools  as  to  reorganise  secondary 
education.     Mr.  Balfour  also  said  : — 

**It  was  impossible  for  any  authority  properly  to  weigh  and  to  decide 
upon  the  course  it  ought  to  pursue  with  regard  to  primary  education  without 
having  secondary  education  m  view  ;  and,  conversely,  it  was  impossible  for 
any  authority  to  consider  what  it  ought  to  do  with  r^;ard  to  secondary 
education  without  considering  the  needs  of  primary  education.  These  were, 
he  thought,  indivisible  halves  of  one  great  whole.  He  did  not  believe  that 
any  secondary  education  authority  could  carry  out  its  work  to  the  fullest 
advantage  unless  it  not  only  had  under  its  control  or  supervision  the 
secondary  education,  which  was  the  crown  of  the  work  of  primary  education 
short  of  the  Universities,  but  unless  it  had  also  under  its  control  the  whole 
apparatus  by  which  citizens  were  to  be  fitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  money 
spent  on  secondary  education.  If  that  were  not  so,  ihe  money  spetU  on 
secofidary  editcation  ^oa$  money  throvm  into  the  8ea."--{Hou»e  of  Commons, 
June  2nd,  1902.) 

This  is  a  case  of  being  too  clever  by  half,  for,  if  Mr.  Balfour  is  right 
now,  he  only  proves  that  the  Qovernment  Education  Bills  of  1900  and 
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1901 — both  dealing  with  secondary  education  alone — were  Bills  for 
throwing  money  into  the  sea  ! 

2.  Mr.  J.  A.  Pease  (L)  moved  {June  2nd)  an  amendment  providing 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  School  Boards  in  boroughs,  and  in 
urbflkn  districts  with  a  population  of  10,000,  and  for  other  areas  the 
County  Councils  and  County  Borough  Councils  should  be  the  local 
education  authority.  Lost  by  291  to  117  (majority  174).  Mr. 
Pease's  declared  object  was  to  give  the  Government  "  an  opportunity 
of  saying  whether  they  were  prepared  to  meet  the  views  of  a  large 
number  of  members  of  that  House,  and,  he  believed,  the  large  majority 
of  the  population  in  the  country,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
disestablishment  of  the  School  Board  system."  The  Opposition  as  a 
whole  concurred  in  this  plea,  and  urged  the  Government  to  allow  the 
School  Boards  at  least  to  continue  their  work  whilst  the  new 
authorities  got  to  work  on  secondary  education.  But  Mr.  Balfour 
refused  to  concede  anything  and,  indeed,  was  daring  enough  to  say : 
"  I  need  hardly  tell  the  Committee  that  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
School  Boards  of  this  country."  Mr.  Balfour  clearly  imagines  that 
political  memories  are  short,  for  this  supporter  of  School  Boards 
in  a  speech  at  St.  Helen's  in  1895  spoke  of  the  people  there  being 
"  threatened "  with  a  School  Board,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  they 
wonld  not  get  one. 

3.  Mr.  Corkie  Grant  (L)  moved  (June  Zrd)  an  amendment 
providing  that  "the  Council  of  every  county  and  of  every  county 
borough  elected  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall  be  the  local 
education  authority."  Lost  by  272  to  119  (majority  153).  As  Mr. 
Corrie  Grant  urged,  in  proposing  the  amendment,  "at  the  time  the 
present  County  Councils  were  elected  no  one  magined  that  they  would 
be  called  upon  to  exercise  the  powers  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon 
them  by  this  Bill,  and  the  electors  should  have  the  right  of  choosing 
the  men  who  were  to  select  the  persons  to  manage  secondary  and 
elementary  education  in  the  county."  Mr.  Balfour  declined  to  accept 
this  perfectly  reasonable  amendment,  though,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
said: — 

**  When  the  elections  took  place  it  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  the 
electors  or  the  elected  that  these  educational  powers  would  be  given  to  them. 
To  pretend  that  there  was  popular  representation  when  they  handed  the 
matter  over  to  a  committee  of  gentlemen  elected  for  a  wholly  different 
porpose  was  one  of  the  greatest  delusions  as  to  popular  representation  which 
oouid  be  conceived." — {House  of  Commons,  Jnne  3rd,  1902.) 

4.  Mr.  J.  A.  Pease  (L)  moved  {June  Srd)  an  amendment  with  the 
object  of  making  the  County  and  Borough  Councils  the  local  rating 
authority  instead  of  the  local  education  authority.  Discussed  and 
withdrawn.  Mr.  Balfour  resisted  the  amendment  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  unnecessary  :— 

'*  He  (Mr.  Pecue)  seemed  to  suppose  that  the  County  Council  had  no 
other  function  whatever  than  to  take  the  advice  given  them  by  the  committee, 
and  vote  the  money  which  the  committee  asked  for  to  carry  out  their  scheme. 
That  was  not  the  case.     No  doubt  the  committee  would  have  great  weight 
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with  the  Council,  but  the  ultimate  control  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Council,  and  not  of  the  committee  of  the  Council.  The  Council  would 
decide  whether  the  rate  was  to  be  levied ;  there  was  no  subject  on  which 
they  could  not  refuse  the  money ;  they  could  refer  back  to  the  committee 
any  element  in  the  policy  of  the  committee  of  which  they  disapproved  ;  and 
they  would  be  in  a  true  and  real  sense  the  arbiters  of  education  in  the  area 
over  which  they  had  control."— (House  of  Commons,  June  Srd,  1902.) 

And  again : — 

''There  is  to  be  one  authority  responsible  for  education  and  responsible 
for  rating — responsible  for  both  sections  of  the  duty  of  raising  the  money 
and  administering  it." — {House  of  Commons,  June  3rrf,  1902.) 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Asquith  that  in  Clause  12  it  is  stated  that 
the  County  Council  is  to  act  through  the  committee,  though  there  is 
no  provision  that  the  committee  should  report  to  the  County  Council, 
and  its  proceedings  do  not  require  to  be  approved.  According  to  the 
ordinary  principles  of  drafting  and  interpretation,  this  provision  would 
seem  to  give  the  committee  a  ^uem-independent  position  and  place  it 
in  the  position  not  of  an  ordinary  committee.  To  that  Mr.  Balfour's 
reply  was  to  say  that  the  question  must,  if  necessary,  be  rediscussed  on 
Clause  12.  There,  in  a  classic  phrase,  "the  matter  rests"  for  the 
present. 

5.  Mr.  Stevenson  (L)  moved  {June  Srd)  an  amendment  to  provide 
that  the  School  Board  should  be  the  local  authority  in  an  existing 
united  school  district  or  in  a  parish  with  a  population  of  more  than  500 
inhabitants  already  possessing  a  School  Board.  Lost  by  306  to  121 
(majority  185). 

6.  Dr.  Macnamara  (L)  moved  (June  Srd)  the  omission  from  Clause  1 
of  the  proviso  which  declares  that  the  Council  of  a  borough  of  over 
10,000,  or  of  an  urban  district  of  over  20,000  population,  shall  be  the 
local  education  authority  for  the  purpose  of  elementary  education. 
Lost  by  307  to  88  (majority  219). 

7.  Mr,  S.  T.  Evans  (L)  moved  (June  Srd)  an  amendment  to  omit 
the  population  limit  and  to  make  Councils  of  boroughs  and  urban 
districts  in  all  cases  the  education  authority.  Ix)st  by  244  to  91 
(majority  153). 

8.  Dr.  Macnamara  (L)  moved  (June  ith)  an  amendment  raising 
the  population  limit  for  boroughs  from  10,000  to  20,000.  Lost  by  277 
to  81  (majority  196). 

9.  Mr.  Brynmor  Jones  (L)  moved  (June  4th)  an  amendment  to 
enable  rural  districts  of  20,000  population  to  become  education 
authorities.     Lost  by  306  to  86  (majority  220). 

10.  Mr.  Channing  (L)  moved  (June  4th)  an  amendment  to  provide 
that  the  Council  of  an  urban  district  with  a  population  of  over  10,000 
— instead  of  over  20,000  as  proposed  by  the  Bill — should  be  the 
local  education  authority  for  that  district.  Lost  by  284  to  101 
(majority  183). 

11.  Sir  Edward  Gbey  (L)  moved  (June  4th  and  11  th)  that  boroughs 
(10,000  and  over)  and  urban  districts  (20,000  and  over)  should  not  be 
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the  local  education  authority  for  elementary  education,  except  with  tho 
consent  of  the  County  Council.     Lost  by  272  to  114  (majority  158). 

Clause  1  (June  ilth)  clcaured  by  248  to  175  (majorify  73)  ami 
carried  unaltered  by  305  to  122  (majority  183). 

Part  II. — Higher  Education. 

Clause  2.— Power  to  aid  Higher  Education  (now  Section  2). 

2.  The  local  education  authority  may  supply  or  aid  the  supply 
of  education  other  than  elementary,  and  for  that  purpose  may  apply 
the  residue  under  section  one  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act,  1890,  including  any  balance  thereof  which  may  remain 
unexpended  at  the  end  of  a  financial  year,  and  may  spend  such 
further  sums  as  they  think  fit :  Provided  that  the  amount  raised  by 
the  authority  for  the  purpose  in  any  year  out  of  rates  under  this 
Act  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a 
rate  of  twopence  in  the  pound,  or  such  higher  rate  as  the  Local 
Government  Board  may  fix  by  Provisional  Order  made  as  respects 
any  particular  county  or  county  borough  on  the  application  of  the 
Council  of  that  county  or  county  borough. 

1.  Mr,  J.  LowTHER  (C)  moved  (June  23rd)  to  postpone  Clause  2 
until  the  full  financial  plans  of  the  Bill  and  the  control  over  local 
expenditure  had  been  disclosed.     Lost  by  267  to  179  (majority  88). 

2.  Mr,  H.  Hobhouse  (LU)  moved  (June  23rd)  to  substitute 
"shall"  for  "may,"  thus  making  it  imperative  upon  the  education 
authority  to  supply  and  organise  higher  education.  Discussed  and 
withdrawn.  Mr.  Hobhouse  withdrew  his  amendment  because  Mr. 
Balfour  himself  proposed  the  following  amendment  which  was  carried 
without  a  division  : — 

'*  The  local  education  authority  shall  consider  the  needs  and  take  such  steps 
after  consultation  with  the  Education  Department  as  may  seem  to .  them 
desirable  to  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than  elementary." 

3.  Sir  W.  Mather  (L)  moved  (June  2Srd  and  24«A)  to  omit  the  words 
"  education  other  than  elementary "  in  order  to  insert  '*  secondary, 
technical  and  higher  education,  and  shall  provide  for  the  organisa- 
tion and  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  education,  including  the  training 
of  teachers,  within  their  area."  Discussed  and  withdrawn.  Here 
again  after  discussion  Mr.  Balfour  consented  to  an  important  amend- 
ment by  adding,  after  the  word  "  elementary  "  : — 

*' Including  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  general  co-ordination  of  all 
forms  of  education." 

4.  SirW.  Mather  (L)  moved  (June  2 4/ A)  an  amendment  to  make  it 
compulsory  instead  of  optional,  on  the  part  of  the  local  education 
authority,  to  apply  the  "whisky  money"  to  education  other  than 
elementary.  Carried  by  251  to  151  (majority  100).  Mr.  Balfour 
said: — 

"  It  woidd  be  absurd  to  contend  that  it  was  vital  to  the  scheme  of  the 
Government  that  the  Bill  should  remain  in  its  present  shape.  He  therefore 
proposed  to  leave  it  to  the  Committee  to  decide  this  point.  Personally,  he 
should  vote  for  the  clause  as  it  stood.  They  had  added  to  the  resources  of 
the  local  authority  as  regarded  elementary  education,  they  had  given  them 
the   technical   instruction  money,   and  last  night  they  gave  them  a  clear 
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indication  that  they  ought  not  to  give  the  go-by  to  secondaxy  education.  He 
thought  himself  that  that  was  enough,  but  he  hoped  the  Committee  would 
deal  with  the  matter  perfectly  independently." — (House  of  Commons,  June 
2Uh,  1902.) 

The  only  Minister  to  take  advantage  of  this  "  perfect  independence  '' 
and  to  vote  for  the  amendment  was — Sir  John  Gorst !  Mr.  Bryce  well 
commented  on  the  curiously  in-and-out  policy  of  the  Government : — 

'^  They  proposed  in  the  year  before  last  that  the  whole  of  the  drink  money 
should  be  devoted  to  technical  and  secondary  education.  This  year  they  had 
proposed  that  it  should  not  be  so  devoted.  Now,  in  Committee,  they  were 
told  that  neither  their  iirst  nor  their  second  thoughts  were  to  prevail,  but  that 
the  matter  would  be  left  to  the  House."— <Hot«e  of  Vommons,  June 
2Uh,  1902.) 

5.  Mr.  a.  E.  Hutton  (L)  moved  (June  24:th)  an  amendment  omit- 
ting the  limiting  the  rate  to  twopence,  and  empowering  the  local 
education  authority,  in  addition  to  the  "  whisky  money,"  to  raise  such 
additional  sums  as  may  be  required.  Lost  by  178  to  135  (majority 
43).  Mr.  Middlemore  (one  of  the  Unionist  members  for  Birmingham) 
made  a  strong  protest  against  the  words  of  the  Bill ; — 

'*  Some  members  on  the  Ministerial  side  had  been  a  good  deal  surprised 
and  chagrined  at  this  clause.  They  deeply  regretted  the  optional  character 
of  the  cSiuse,  and  also  that  their  rights  of  rating  themselves  had  been  lunit«d 
and  interfered  with.  They  felt  that  it  was  a  humiliation  for  the  local 
authorities.  Were  the  Government  afraid  that  they  were  going  to  over- 
educate  themselves  ?  He  thought  the  fear  was  all  the  other  way.  He 
supported  with  all  his  heart  the  present  Government  because  they  were 
Unionist  and  Imperial,  but  he  entreated  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  not 
to  make  it  too  difficult  for  him  and  those  who  thought  like  him  to  continue 
that  support." — (House  of  Gommims^  June  24th,  1902.) 

6.  Mr.  J.  F.  Hope  (C)  moved  (June  30th)  to  amend  the  clause 
by  substituting  the  words  "  Council  of  the  county "  for  the  word 
*'  authority,"  the  object  being  to  leave  the  county  boroughs  free  from  the 
limitation  of  rate  the  clause  imposed  on  the  local  education  authority. 
Agreed  to.  The  arguments  for  the  change  were  irresistible.  Sir  W. 
Houldsworth  (one  of  the  Tory  members  for  Manchester)  saying  for 
instance : — 

*'  Whatever  argmnents  there  might  be  to  justify  the  limitation  being 
placed  on  other  authorities,  they  could  not,  he  thought,  apply  to  county 
boroughs.  In  these  boroughs  the  work  of  secondary  education  must  bear  a 
larger  proportion  to  education  generally  than  in  other  localities.  No  doubt 
some  of  these  other  localities  would  have  large  populated  areas  to  deal  with, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  be  enabled  to  raise  sufficient  funds  for  their  work, 
but  there  was  no  doubt  that  county  boroughs  would  have  duties  committed 
to  them  which  they  would  have  very  great  difficulty  in  fulfilling  if  they 
were  kept  within  the  limits  mentioned  in  the  Bill.  For  several  purposes 
county  boroughs  had  powers  of  unlimited  rating,  and  he  did  not  know  that 
those  powers  had  been  abused.  Whatever  view  might  be  taken  of  the 
action  of  School  Boards,  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  danger  of  a  Council 
of  a  county  borough  running  riot  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  he  thought 
that  in  reference  to  secondary  education  they  might  be  left  with  perfect 
freedom.  Ho  had  always  had  some  difficulty  in  seeing  why  there  should  be 
a  limit  at  all.     In  the  case  of  Manchester  it  would  be  found  that  the 
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additional  duties  placed  upon  the  authorities  by  the  Bill  would  entail  a 
deficiency  under  the  twopenny  rate  of  something  like  £17,000  or  £20,000  a 
year.  It  was  manifest  that  if  the  Council  in  Manchester  had  to  perform 
their  work  efficiently  nothing  less  than  a  fourpenny,  a  fivepenny,  or  a  six- 
penny rate  would  give  them  funds  to  enable  them  to  do  their  work 
thoroughly."— (Hcnwe  of  Comm(ms,  Jwie  30th,  1902.) 

7.  Sir  A.  K.  Rollit  (C)  moved  (June  SOth)  an  amendment 
providing  that  the  County  Council  might  raise  a  higher  rate  than  2d., 
with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board.     Agreed  to. 

8.  Mr,  Brtnmor  Jones  (L)  moved  {June  SOlh)  to  omit  "  Local 
Government  Board  "  and  insert  "  Board  of  Education."  Lost  by  251 
to  146  (majority  105). 

9.  Mr.  IIelme  (L)  moved  {June  30th)  an  amendment  providing 
that  the  amount  raised  out  of  the  rates  should  not  exceed  2d.  in  the 
pound,  or  such  higher  rate  as  the  Local  Government  Board,  "  having 
regard  to  financial  considerations  only,"  might  fix.  Lost  by  105  to  90 
(majority  15). 

Eventually  (on  June  30th)  Clause  2  toas  carried  in  the  following 
Jorm: — 

The  local  education  afithority  shall  consider  the  needs  and  take 
such  steps  as  seem  to  them  desirable,  after  consultation  with  the 
Board  of  Education,  to  ifupply  or  aid  the  »iipply  of  education  other 
than  dementary  (including  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  general 
co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  education),  and  for  that  pwrpoae  shall 
apply  all  or  so  much  as  they  deem  necessary  of  the  residue  under 
section  one  of  the  Local  Taxation  {Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  and 
shall  carry  forward  for  the  like  purpose  any  balance  thereof  which  may 
remain  unexpended,  and  may  spend  such  further  sitms  as  they  thirOc 
fit :  Provided  that  the  ammmt  raised  by  the  Council  of  a  county /or  the 
p^irpose  in  any  year  out  of  rates  uiider  this  Act  shall  'not  exceed  the 
amount  which  wwdd  be  produced  by  a  rate  of  twop&nce  in  the  pound, 
or  such  higher  rate  as  the  County  Council  with  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  may  fix. 

The  italics  denote  those  words  which  appear  in  the  clause  as 
introduced. 

Clause  3.— Concurrent  Powers  of  Smaller  Boroughs 
and  Urban  Districts  {now  Section  3). 

3.  The  Council  of  any  non-county  borough  or  urban  district, 
tcfto  have  pmver  to  adopt  or  have  adopted  Part  II L  of  this  Act,  shall 
have  power  concurrently  with  the  County  Council  to  spend  such  sums 
as  they  think  fit  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  or  aiding  the  supply 
of  education  other  than  elementary :  Provided  that  the  amount 
raised  by  the  Council  for  the  purpose  in  any  year  out  of  rates  under 
this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by 
a  rate  of  one  penny  in  the  pound. 

1.  Mk.  H.  Hobhouse  (LU)  moved  {June  30lh  and  July  Xst)  to 
extend  the  permission  to  levy  the  penny  rate  to  all  boroughs  and 
urban  districts.  Accepted  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  carried  without  a 
division. 

2.  Mr.  Lambert  (L)  moved  {July  \s^  to  omit  the  words  limiting 
the  amount  spent  to  a  penny  rate.     Lost  by  269  to  166  (majority  lOlt). 
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3.  Sir  A.  Rollit  (C)  moved  {JvXy  Ist)  to  allow  a  rate  higher  than 
a  penny  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Lost  by 
250  to  163  (majority  87). 

Clause  3  closursfi  and  carried  {as  above — the  italicised  toords  heitig 
omitted)  by  232  to  88  {majority  144). 

Clause  4. — Religious  Instruction  (now  Section  4). 

4.  (1)  A  Council,  in  the  application  of  money  under  this  Part  of 
this  Act,  shall  not  require  that  any  particular  form  of  religious 
instruction  or  worship  shall  or  shall  not  be  tausrht  or  practised  in 
any  school  or  college. 

(2)  In  a  school  or  college  receiving  a  grant  from,  or  maintained 
by,  a  Council  under  this  Part  of  this  Act, 

(a)  A  scholar  attending  as  a  day  or  evening  scholar  shall  not  be 
required,  as  a  condition  of  being  admitted  into  or  remain- 
ing in  the  school  or  college,  to  attend  or  abstain  from 
attending  any  Sunday-school,  place  of  religious  worship, 
religious  observance,  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in 
the  school  or  college  or  elsewhere  ;  and 
(6)  The  times  for  religious  worship  or  for  any  lesson  on  a 
religious  subject  shall  be  conveniently  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  withdrawal  of  any  such  scholar 
therefrom. 

1.  Mr.  Goddard  (Ij)  moved  (Ju^y  2nd)  to  omit  the  first  sub-section 
relating  to  the  provision  by  the  Council  of  religious  instruction,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  local  authority  to  require  any  school  or 
college  assisted  by  it  to  be  undenominational.  Lost  by  278  to  122 
{majority  156).  The  rejection  of  this  amendment  means  that  the 
local  authority  are  debarred  from  assisting  sectarian  institutions  on 
condition  that  they  cease  to  be  sectarian  in  character. 

2.  Mr.  Channing  (L)  moved  {July  2iul  and  lih)  to  provide  that 
a  Council,  in  the  application  of  money  under  this  part  of  the  Act  "  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  shall  require  that  in  any  school,  college,  or 
class  so  provided  or  aided  no  pupil  shall  be  excluded  on  the  ground  of 
religious  belief."  Closured  and  lost  by  245  to  161  (majority  84). 
A  most  important  debate  took  place  on  the  two  occasions  on  which  it 
was  debated.  The  grievance  sought  to  be  remedied  was  clearly  set  out 
by  Dr.  Macnamara : — 

**  What  were  the  facts  ?  At  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship,  12,000  pupil 
teachers  submitted  themselves  to  the  final  examination  known  as  the  King's 
Scholarship.  If  they  secured  a  place  in  the  first  or  second  class,  nominally 
they  were  entitled  to  go  to  a  State  college  and  proceed  to  the  full  teacher's 
certificate  by  means  of  State  assistance.  Half  of  these  12,000  might  be 
dismissed  from  their  consideration,  for  they  either  failed  altogether  or  only 
secured  a  very  low  place  in  the  list.  The  other  6,000  got  either  a  first  or 
second  class,  and  thereby  were  entitled,  according  to  the  King's  Regulations, 
to  State  assistance  in  a  training  college.  For  these  6,000  there  was  accom- 
modation in  the  residential  and  day  colleges  for,  in  round  numbers,  3,000. 
But  of  these  3,000  places  there  were,  roughly  speaking,  only  1,000  which 
were  undenominational.  Around  the  other  2,000  a  very  rigid  ring  fence 
had  been  drawn  ;  and  those  who  desired  to  obtain  admission  had,  beyond 
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the  qualification  of  the  first  or  second  class  in  the  King^s  Scholarship,  and 
beyond  giving  testimony  as  to  good  character  and  conduct,  to  subscribe  to 
some  particular  denominational  and  religious  test.  He  did  not  think  that 
any  member  of  the  Committee  could  desire  that.  Of  the  2,000  denomina- 
tional places  three-fom-ths  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  England. 
But  more  than  that,  of  the  1,000  undenominational  places,  one-half  were 
filled  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  not  more  than  200  were 
open  at  any  time  to  Nonconformists.  From  1898  to  1900  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  London  School  Board's  Pupil  Teachers'  Committee.  He 
found  again  and  again  that  large  numbers  of  pupil  teachers  who  came  out 
high  in  the  examination  list  had  no  chance  of  getting  a  place  in  a  training 
college  be<»use  they  were  Nonconformists ;  while  others,  far  lower  on  the  list, 
secured  places  because  they  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  had 
heard  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jephson  say  at  the  London  School  Board  that  Noncon- 
formist candidates  who  had  come  out  high  in  the  examination  had  come  to 
him  to  seek  baptism  and  confirmation  simply  to  obtain  admission  to  a  train- 
ing college.  What  claim  had  these  denominational  colleges  to  impose  a  test  ? 
The  Oxford  Diocesan  Training  College  last  year  had  an  income  from  private 
sources  of  £117,  and  from  Government  grants  and  fees  of  £1,800.  No  less 
than  94  per  cent,  of  the  income  was  from  public  sources.  The  Wesleyan 
College  nad  a  private  income  of  £451,  and  an  income  from  grants  and  fees  of 
£7,300.  The  Roman  Catholics  subscribed  much  more  liberally,  for  the 
Hammersmith  College  had  a  private  income  of  £1,500,  and  an  income  from 
grants  and  fees  of  only  £2,7(K).  It  might  be  said  that  the  denominationalists 
at  least  built  their  own  colleges.  But  was  that  to  justify  for  ever  a  lien  on 
the  consciences  of  those  trained  in  the  colleges  ?  But  it  was  not  the  fact  that 
the  Church  of  England  built  its  colleges  entirely  with  its  own  funds.  The 
State  found  £97,000  out  of  the  £293,000  which  the  erection  of  the  Church 
of  England  colleges  cost.  What  he  asked  for  was  a  conscience  clause  in 
these  training  colleges.  Let  them  continue  to  be  denominational ;  but  make 
it  incumbent  on  the  conductors  to  admit  students  according  to  their  position 
in  the  examination  lists,  irrespective  of  their  denominations.  By  the  system 
which  he  proposed,  instead  of  creating  a  grievance  in  the  mind  of  these 
young  persons,  they  would  create  a  feeling  of  affection  and  goodwill  towards 
the  Church  which  had  dealt  so  handsomely  by  them." — (Hoxiae  of  Common 8, 
Jvly  2nd,  1902.) 

Lord   Hugh  Cecil  supplied  a  chara^cteristic  answer  to  this  appeal : — 

"  The  proposal  would  seriously  alter  the  character  of  the  college  and  its 
religious  influence  ;  it  would  also  affect  those  who,  supposing  the  college  to 
be  confined  to  those  desiring  that  religious  influence,  ought  to  be  let  alone. 
It  would  introduce  a  different  element  in  the  college  by  bringing  in  a  num- 
ber of  students  of  a  different  way  of  thinking.  The  question  was  one  for 
experts  in  this  form  of  education  ;  but  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  con- 
cerned with  Chui*ch  training  colleges  was  that  such  an  alteration  as  that 
which  the  hon.  member  suggested  would  seriously  modify  their  character  and 
interfere  with  the  effectiveness  of  their  Church  influence  by  introducing  a 
foreign  element,  and  in  preventing  them  from  becoming  denominational." — 
{Hotue  of  Commons,  JuLy2iid,  1902.) 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  so  typical  a  Churchman  as  Sir  John  Kennaway 
took  a  very  different  line  : — 

**  He,  for  one,  in  view  of  the  great  length  of  time  that  must  elapse 
before  new  undenominational  colleges  could  be  erected,  was  prepared  to 
concede  the  principle  that  children  of  Nonconformists  who  had  won  their 
positions  and  had  anything  of  a  claim  should  be  admitted  under  a  conscience 
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clause  into  the  training  colleges.  He  believed  that  by  this  the  Church  of 
England  would  be  strengthened  and  not  weakened,  and  he  felt  the  necessity 
of  settling  this  question  on  broad  and  liberal  lines  as  far  as  was  possible 
without  abandoning  their  own  distinctiye  principles  and  just  claims.  *' — 
{House  of  Commotis,  J\dy  2?Mi,  19(^.) 

On  the  second  occasion  (July  7th),  when  Mr.  Channing's  amendment 
was  discussed,  Mr.  Balfour  announced  the  concessions  which  the 
GoYemment  is  willing  to  make  on  the  question  of  training  colleges. 
The  denominational  colleges  ai'e  still  to  remain  closed  to  the  "  foreign 
elements,"  but  students  in  hostels  are  to  receive  the  same  grants  as 
those  in  training  colleges.  But  much  the  best  thing  to  have  done 
would  have  been  to  a(hnit  under  a  conscience  clause  all  students  to  all 
the  training  colleges.     Even  Earl  Percy  said  : — 

'*  Personally,  he  would  like  to  see  all  training  colleges  thrown  open  to 
every  denomination.  He  did  not  think  the  Church  of  England  would  have 
anything  to  lose,  but  would  have  everything  to  gain  by  the  admission  of 
Nonconformists  into  institutions  where  her  influence  and  position  were 
already  adequately  secured." — (Honse  of  Commons,  J^Uy  7ih,  1902). 

No  less  than  thirty-three  Unionists  supported  Mr.  Channing^s 
amendment : — 


Balfour.  Capt.  C.  B. 
Banes,  Major  G.  B. 
Beresforrt,  Lord  C. 
Bowles,  Captain  H.  F. 
Corbett,  T.  L. 
Dickson-Poynder,  Sir  J. 
Duminff-Lawrence.  8.  E. 
Billot.  Hon.  A.  K.  D. 
Foster,  Sir  M. 
Oore,  Hon.  S.  F.  Ormsby 
Rain,  Bdward 


Hay,  Hon.  C.  G. 
Hoult,  J. 
Johnston,  W. 
Lambton,  Hon.  F.  W. 
Melville.  B.  V. 
Middlemore,  J.  T. 
Mlldmay.  F.  B. 
Molesworth,  Sir  Lewis 
Moon,  E.  K.  P. 
Murray,  C.  J. 
Pemberton,  J.  S.  G. 


Rollit.  SirA.  K. 
Russell,  T.  W. 
Heely,  C.  H. 
Smith,  H.  C. 
Spear,  J.  W. 
Htrutt.  Hon.  0.  H. 
Tulce,  Sir  J.  B. 
Willoughby  de  Bresby.  Lord 
Wilson.  John  (Falkirk) 
Yorburgh,  li.  A. 
Younger,  William 


On  the  other  hand,  forty  Irish  Nationalists  vote<l  with  the  Government, 
whose  majority  was  only  eighty-four. 

3.  Mr.  Chaining  (L)  moved  {July  1th)  that  the  first  sub-sectioii 
should  apply  only  to  schools  or  colleges  at  present  existing.  Lost  by 
263  to  105  (majority  158). 

4.  Sir  W.  Anson  (C)  moved  to  add  at  the  end  of  the  sub-section  : 
"  And  no  catechism  or  formulary  distinctive  of  any  particular  religious 
denomination  shall  be  taught  or  used  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel 
so  pro\dded."  Carried  by  319  to  29  (majority  290).  The  precise  form 
in  which  this  was  moved  was  as  an  amendment  to  add  to  an  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Balfour's,  which  had  already  added,  **  aided,  but  not 
provided  by  the  Council,  but  no  pupil  shall  be  excluded  from  or  placed 
in  an  inferior  position  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel  provided  by  the 
Council  on  grounds  of  religious  belief  "  (the  words  in  italics  were  added 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  George  White).  The  effect  of  this  amendment 
is  to  apply  to  publicly  provided  secondary  schools  the  Cowper-Temple 
clause,  which  already  obtains  in  publicly  provided  elementary  schools* 

5.  Mr.  Mansfield  (L)  moved  {July  %th)  an  amendment  declaring 
that  "  no  teacher  should  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  his  or  her 
employment,  to  attend,  or  abstain  from  attending,  any  Sunday-school 
or  place  of  worship  or  perform  any  duties  other  than  those  pertaining 
to  education."     Lost  by  269  to  125  (majority  144)gitizedbyLjOOgle 
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6.  Mr.  Whitley  (L)  moved  (Jtdy  Sth)  to  insert  in  the  clause,  "  No 
teacher  shall,  as  a  condition  of  employment,  be  required  to  make  a 
declaration  of  religious  belief."  Lost  by  181  to  155  (majority  26). 
The  following  nine  Unionists  supported  this  amendment : — 

Fbster,  Sir  Mlchnel  I       Mlldmay,  F.  B.  I       Sandys,  L{cut.-Co1.  T.M. 

Lamhton.  Hon.  F.  W.  Parken,  Bbenezer  Smith,  H.  0.  (Tjneside) 

Middlemore.  J.  T.  |       Russell.  T.  W.  |       Spear,  J.  W. 

7*A€  ^firtft  subsection  of  the  clause  as  carried  {Jtdy  8</i)  read  as 
ftMovcs  (ihe  sicond  tfvbsection  being  unaltered — see  above)  : — 

4. — (1)  A  Council,  in  the  application  of  money  under  this  Part 
of  this  Act,  shall  not  re(|uire  that  any  particular  form  of  religious 
instruction  or  worship,  or  any  religious  catechism  or  formulary 
which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination,  shall  or  shall 
not  be  taught,  used,  or  practised  in  any  school  or  college  aided  but 
not  provided  by  the  Council,  and  no  pupil  shall  be  excluded  from  or 
placed  in  an  inferior  position  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel 
provided  by  the  Council  on  the  ground  of  religious  belief,  and  no 
catechism  or  formulary  distinctive  of  any  particular  religious 
denomination  shall  be  taught  or  used  in  any  school,  college,  or 
hostel  so  provided. 

Part  III.— Elementary  Education. 

Clause  S.—Part  III.  to  apply  where  adopted. 

5.  The  following  sections  of  this  part  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
only  within  the  area  of  a  local  education  authority  for  which  it  is 
adopted,  and  a  local  education  authority  may  adopt  it  for  their 
area  by  a  resolution  of  that  authority.  The  provisions  contained 
in  the  first  schedule  to  this  Act  shall  have  effect  with  respect  to 
the  resolution  of  adoption. 

1.  Sib  W.  Mather  (L)  moved  {July  9th)  to  amend  the  clause  so  as 
to  make  it  to  read  :  "  The  following  section  of  this  part  of  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  in  a  borough  with  a  population  of  over  10,000,  or  in  an 
urban  district  with  a  population  of  over  20,000  where  there  is  a 
School  Board  at  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  and  save  as  aforesaid 
shall  apply."     Lost  by  246  to  103  (majority  143). 

2.  Mb.  H.  Kobhousk  (LU)  moved  {July  9th)  to  make  the 
abolition  of  School  Boards  everywhere  compulsory  instead  of  optional. 
Carried  by  271  to  102  (majority  169).  Mr.  Balfour  said  he  would  not 
make  it  a  Government  question,  but  he  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
amendment,  and  announced  his  intention  *'  personally  "  of  voting  for  it 

Finally  the  whole  clause  was  (July  9th)  cut  otU. 

Clause  6.— Powers  and  Duties  as  to  Elementary 
Education  {now  Section  5). 

6.  The  local  education  authority  shall  throughout  their  area 
have  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  School  Board  and  School  Attend- 
ance Committee  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to 
1900,  and  the  control  of  all  secular  instruction  in  public  elementary 
schools,  whether  provided  by  them  or  not,  and  School  Boards  and 
School  Attendance  Committees  shall  be  abolished  in  that  area. 

1.  Mb.  Hbbbebt  Lewis  (L)  moved  {July  lith)  to  omit  the  words 
''  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  School  Board  and  School  Attendance 
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Committee  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and/' 
so  as  to  make  the  clause  read  *'  the  local  education  authority  shall 
throughout  their  area  have  the  control,"  etc.  Discussed  and  with- 
drawn after  an  important  pledge  from  Mr.  Balfour : — 

**HiB  own  inclination  was  to  say  that  this  power  of  retransference, 
which  he  thought  had  heen  very  rarely  used,  should  not  be  continued,  but 
that  the  denomination  should  be  content  with  the  very  large  powers  given 
to  them  to  erect  a  denominational  school  where  there  seemed  to  be  a  real 
necessity.  He  should  like  to  consider  how  the  matter  shoidd  be  dealt  with 
from  the  drafting  point  of  view,  but  his  impression  was  that  it  should  bo 
done  in  a  later  clause,  and  not  in  the  schedule." — {Hattse  of  Commoi^s,  Jvly 
UtK  1902.) 

2.  Mb.  Lloyd-Morgan  (L)  moved  (July  I6th)  an  amendment 
providing  that  School  Boards  and  School  Attendance  Committees  shall, 
'*  if  the  local  education  authority  so  decide,"  be  abolished  in  the  area  of 
the  local  education  authority.  Lost  by  262  to  105  (majority  157).  The 
object  of  the  amendment  was  to  preserve  the  School  Board  where,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  local  education  authority,  it  should  be  retained  as 
the  managing  body. 

Clause  6  carried  (July  I6th)  by  287  to  102  (majority  185)  in  the 
follotvivg  form  : — 

5.  The  local  education  authority  shall  throughout  their  area 
have  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  School  Board  and  School  Attendance 
Committee  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900, 
and  any  other  Acts  including  local  Acts,  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  and  have  the  control  of  all  secular  instruction  in  public 
elementary  schools,  not  provided  by  them,  and  School  Boards  and 
School  Attendance  Committees  shall  be  abolished. 

Clause  7.r-Management  of  Schools  (now  Section  6). 

7.  All  public  elementary  schools  shall  be  managed  in  the  case 
of  schools  provided  by  the  local  education  authority  by  managers 
appointed  by  that  authority  under  section  15  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1870,  and,  in  the  case  of  schools  not  so  provided, 
by  the  persons  who  are  the  managers  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  this  Act. 

1.  Mr,  Hkrbsrt  Roberts  (L)  moved  (JtUy  2l8t)  to  add  the  words 
"  within  the  area  of  any  local  education  authority "  after  the  first 
"  schools  "  in  the  clause,  with  the  object  of  raising  the  question  of  the 
desirability  of  having  a  similar  system  of  management  in  all  public 
elementary  schools.  Lost  by  273  to  120  (majority  153).  The  object 
of  this  amendment  was  to  get  uniform  public  management  in  all 
classes  of  schools,  though  the  denominational  character  of  the  school 
might  still  be  preserved. 

2.  Mr.  Balfour  moved  (July  2\8t)  to  leave  out  the  words  "shall 
be  managed  in  the  case  of  schools  "  in  the  first  line.  Carried  by  237 
to  93  (majority  144).  This  was  preparatory  to  the  amendment  he 
subsequently  moved.     (See  next  page.) 

3.  Mr.  Whitley  (L)  moved  (July  21  st  and  22nd)  an  amendment 
to  secure  that  schools  provided  by  the  local  education  authoritv.|hi(Mild 
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mean  that  they  were  proyided  or  that  rent  was  paid  for  them,  and 
explained  that  he  had  another  consequential  amendment  on  the  next 
clause  to  provide  that  Voluntary  schools  provided  should  be  held  to  be 
schools  for  the  use  of  which  no  rent  was  paid.  His  object  was  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  right  of  having  a  majority  on  the  management 
of  a  school  was  a  quid  pro  qiw  for  a  schoolhouse  provided  free  of  rent 
to  the  local  authority.  Discussed  and  withdrawn  on  Mr.  Balfour's 
promising  that  whenever  rent  was  paid  the  school  should  cease  to  be  a 
voluntary  one,  and  should  be  considered  a  *' provided  "  school. 

4.  Mr.  McKenna  (L)  moved  {July  22nd)  an  amendment,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  secure  that  any  school  not  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority  and  "  which  is  the  only  public  elementary  school 
within  a  radius  of  three  miles  "  should  be  treated  as  a  provided  school. 
Lost  by  243  to  124  (majority  119).  Mr.  Balfour  was  good  enough  to 
admit  the  grievance  which  Mr.  McKenna's  amendment  was  designed 
to  remove,  but  he  refused  to  consent  to  it.  He  was  strongly  urged 
from  his  own  side  of  the  House  to  agree  to  some  compromise,  but  all 
Mr.  Balfour  would  do  was  to  suggest  that  some  solution  might  be 
found  by  providing  a  Right  of  Entry  into  the  schools.     He  said : — 

'*  As  to  the  solution  which  would  meet  the  grievance,  he  certainly  should 
not  go  into  particulars.  The  grievance  he  had  admitted  was  that  there  was 
no  teaching  available  in  these  single-school  districts  of  the  kind  that  the 
parents  of  the  children  attending  the  school  desired.  This  could  be  met  by 
permitting  such  teaching  in  the  schools,  whether  they  were  Voluntary  or 
Board  schools.  What  was  sauce  for  the  goose  was  sauce  for  the  gander  ; 
the  principle  was,  of  course,  applicable  to  both  ;  and  they  would  have  to 
permit  denominational  teaching  to  be  given  in  single  Board  school  districts 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  they  permitted  denominational  teaching,  or 
Gowper-Temple  teaching,  to  be  given  in  the  single-school  districts  where  the 
%hools  belonged  to  a  denomination.  Those  were  the  general  lines  on  which 
it  was  quite  clear  that  a  remedy  for  the  grievance  he  had  in  view  might  be 
devised  if  that  were  the  desire  of  the  House  generally." — (Hcnise  of 
ChmmoM,  July  22nd,  1902.) 

Mb.  Balfour  then  formally  moved  his  second  amendment,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  make  Clause  7  read  as  follows  : — 

(1)  All  public  elementary  schools  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  shall,  where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council 
of  a  county,  have  a  body  of  managers  consisting  of  a  number  of 
managers  not  exceeding  four  appointed  by  that  Council,  together  with  a 
nomber  not  exceeding  two  appointed  by  the  local  authority. 

Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a  borough  or 
urban  district  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint  for  any  school  provided 
by  them  such  number  of  managers  as  they  may  determine. 

(2)  All  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by  the  local  educa> 
tion  authority  shall  have  a  body  of  managers  consisting  of  a  number  of 
trust  managers  not  exceeding  four  appointed  as  provided  by  this  Act, 
together  with  a  number  of  managers  not  exceeding  two  appointed — 

(a)  where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a  county, 

one  by  that  Council  and  one  by  the  minor  local  authority  ;  and 

(b)  where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a  borough 

or  urban  district,  both  by  that  authority.   Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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(3)  One  of  the  managers  appointed  by  the  minor  local  authority,  or 
the  manager  so  appointed,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  the  parent  of  a 
child  who  is  or  has  been  during  the  last  twelve  months  a  scholar  in  the 
school. 

(4)  The  **  minor  local  authority"  means  he  Council  of  any  borou$;h 
or  urban  district,  or  the  Parish  Council  or  where  there  is  no  Parish 
C'Ouncil)  the  parish  meeting  of  any  parish,  which  appears  to  the  County 
Council  to  be  served  by  Uie  school.  Where  the  scnool  appears  to  the 
County  Council  to  serve  the  area  of  more  than  one  minor  local  authority 
the  County  Council  shall  make  such  provision  as  they  think  proper  for 
joint  appointment  by  the  authorities  concerned. 

The  following  amendments  are  all  amendments  to  the  clause  in  this 
form. 

5.  Mr.  a.  E.  Hutton  (L)  moved  {July  2Sth)  that  the  body  of 
managers  should  be  annually  appointed.  Ix)st  by  263  to  104  (majority 
169). 

6.  Mb.  Herbert  Lewis  (L)  moved  {Jvly  2%th)  to  insert  after  the 
word  "  managers  "  the  words  "  of  whom  at  least  one  shall  be  a  woman." 
Lost  by  239  to  99  (majority  140). 

7.  Dr.  Shipman  (L)  moved  {Jidy  28^A)  to  insert  words  providing 
that  in  the  appointment  of  managers  "  neither  sex  nor  coverture " 
should  be  taken  as  a  disability.  Withdrawn  on  Mr.  Balfour  under- 
taking that  it  should  be  made  clear  in  the  Bill  that  women  are  eligible. 

8.  Mr.  Herbert  Lewis  (L)  moved  {July  2%th)  an  amendment  with 
the  object  of  reversing  the  number  of  representatives  to  be  appointed 
by  the  major  local  authority  and  by  the  minor  local  authority.  The 
clause  proposed  that  the  County  Council  should  appoint  not  more  than 
four  managers  and  the  minor  local  authority  not  more  than  two.  This 
amendment  proposed  to  reverse  that.  Lwst  by  171  to  126  (majority 
45). 

9.  Mr.  Herbert  Lewis  (L)  moved  {July  28^A)  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  managers  by  the  County  Council  should  be  made  by  it  out  of 
eight  names  submitted  by  the  minor  local  education  authority.  Lost 
by  161  to  109  (majority  52). 

10.  Mr.  J.  Walton  (L)  moved  (Jtdy  28<A)  to  increase  the  number 
of  managers  to  be  appointed  by  the  minor  local  authority  from  two  to 
three.     Lost  by  165  to  102  (majority  53). 

11.  Mr.  Dillon  (N)  moved  {July^Oth)  that  in  districts  where  only 
one  school  exists  the  managers  of  the  Voluntary  school  should  be  one- 
third  nominated  by  the  trustees,  one-third  by  the  minor  local  authority, 
and  one-third  by  the  parents  of  the  children  on  the  school  books.  Lost 
by  230  to  189  (majority  41).  Mr.  DiUon  put  forward  this  amend- 
ment, as  a  friend  of  the  denominational  schools,  in  order  to  try  and 
arrive  at  some  compromise  in  this  matter  of  Voluntary  school  manage- 
ment. But  Mr.  Balfour  would  concede  nothing — the  effect  of  North 
Leeds  upon  him  was  merely  to  make  him  angry,  and  to  pepper  his 
speeches  with  a  constant  use  of  the  adjectives,  "  absurd,"  "  amazing," 
**  inconceivable."  The  Liberal  case  was  set  out  with  admirable  clear 
ness  by  Sir  Henry  Fowler  : —  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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**Itwas  not  a  question  exclusively  between  church  and  chapel,  there 
was  a  third  party  to  the  controversy,  the  taxpayer  and  the  ratepayer, 
and  what  was  really  the  bed-rock  principle  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Bill  was  that  it  was  a  vital  constitutional  element  in 
our  national  system  that  wherever  public  money  was  paid  public 
control  should  accompany  it.  He  wished  the  riffht  hon.  gentleman  {Mr, 
Balfour)  to  understand  this  before  he  clanged  the  door  against  all  com- 
promise, which  he  thought  would  be  a  most  lamentable  event.  The 
KonconformisU  had  two  separate  grievances  of  their  own,  first  in  connection 
with  religious  teaching,  and  secondly  with  the  exclusion  of  Nonconformist 
children  from  the  profession  of  teaching.  He  would  not  dwell  now  on  the 
latter  point,  as  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  intimated  his  intention 
of  meeting  them.  There  ought  to  be  no  compromise  on  the  point  that  public 
money  should  not  be  handed  over  to  private  management.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  said  that  that  meant  undenominationalisins  the  denommational 
schools,  but  that  was  not  the  proposal.  The  flpreat  Dulk  of  the  Noncon- 
formists, he  was  sure,  recognised  that  they  coiud  not  wipe  out  the  past. 
They  had  arrived  at  a  most  anomalous  state  of  things  in  this  country,  but 
they  must  deal  with  facts  as  they  were.  There  were  3,000,000  children  in 
Voluntary  schools,  schools  which  in  the  main  had  been  built  out  of  private 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  teaching  certain  religious  principles, 
and  he  felt  that  neither  Parliament  nor  the  country  would  deprive  the 
owners  and  trustees  of  their  schools  unless  they  gave  adequate  compensation. 
These  schools,  however,  were  not  going  to  be  handed  over.  The  owners  of 
the  schools  would  retaki  them  absolutely  and  exclusively  on  Simdays,  and 
Sunday-schools  played  not  an  unimportant  part  in  the  education  of  this 
country.  At  present  upwards  of  6,000,000  children  were  on  the  registers  of 
our  Sunday-schools.  Nobody  wanted  to  interfere  with  the  Sunday-schools, 
whether  they  were  Church  of  England  or  Nonconformist.  Then  the 
buildings  would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  owners  for  secular  purposes,  local 
business  meetings,  and  so  forth.  Under  the  Act  of  1870  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  the  voluntary  schools  was  to  be  paid  by  the  denomination, 
one- third  was  to  be  paid  by  the  parents,  and  the  other  third,  perhaps 
rightly  and  wisely,  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  pui'se,  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  limitations  of  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause.  But 
that  state  of  things  had  been  altered.  The  parents  no  longer  paid  fees, 
and  now  the  right  hon.  gentleman  came  with  this  Bill  and  said  that  the 
one-third  formerly  paid  by  the  denomination  should  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  local  rates.  He  knew  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  say  that 
there  was  conti*ol  by  the  local  authority.  That  was  true  ;  but  they  were 
now  dealing  with  the  mode  of  instrumentality  through  which  the  local 
authority  would  act,  and  though  the  managers  would  no  doubt  be 
responsible  to  the  local  authority,  they  would  not  be  in  touch  with  the 
people  by  whom  the  rate  was  paid.  It  was  a  very  sound  principle  that 
where  they  had  money  raised  for  local  expenditure  they  must  have  local 
control  to  secure  local  efficiency  and  economy,  and  he  could  fancy  few  more 
extravagant  modes  of  expenditure  of  public  money  than  to  dissociate  it  from 
all  control  by  the  local  ratepayei-s.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said  that  it 
meant  undenominationalising  unless  they  left  a  majority  of  the  denomination 
on  the  management  of  the  school.  But  what  did  he  want  the  management 
of  the  school  for  ?  It  could  not  be  for  secular  education  ;  that  was 
admittedly  put  under  the  control  of  the  local  authority.  He  defied  them 
to  divide  the  control  and  management  of  a  school  into  two  separate  com- 
partments and  say  that  one  belonged  to  religion  and  the  other  to  secular 
matters.  The  body  which  controlled  the  one  must  inevitably  control  the 
other.     As  to  the  objection  that   the    denominational    schtmls*  woukUj^ 
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deprived  of  their  denominational  character,  he  did  not  think  that  any  parish 
would  be  found  in  all  England  where  the  majority  of  the  parishioners  would 
take  away  from  a  church  the  religious  teaching  which  its  school  was 
built  specially  to  propagate.  He  knew  something,  at  any  rate,  about 
Nonconformists,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  they  would  never 
attempt  to  deprive  the  school  of  another  denomination  of  the 
religious  teaching  which  was  on  the  lines  of  that  denomination.  He 
would  ask  the  Prime  Minister  why  there  should  not  be  a  school  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  managers  elected  and  yet  bound  to  keep  the  religious  teaching 
of  the  denomination  to  which  the  school  belonged.  But  he  wished  to  put 
it  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  this  question  was  not  now  ripe  for 
compromise.  He  would  appeal  to  him  to  let  this  part  of  the  Bill  stand  over 
and  give  them  time  to  worK  the  thing  out.  He  was  satisfied,  having  some 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  that  a  compromise  was  at  all  events  within  the 
range  of  possibility  and  probability,  and  that  they  would  secure  on  the  one 
hand  the  legitimate  control  of  public  money  by  the  public  authority  without 
trenching  upon  the  rights  of  the  denomination  to  which  the  schools  belonged. 
He  was  not  going  to  extemporise  a  scheme  now.  It  would  require  a  great 
deal  of  consultation  and  consideration.  They  must  bring  the  public  feeling 
of  the  country  to  bear  upon  it,  and  he  thought  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country  was  now  getting  pretty  well  aroused  upon  this  subject.  He  thought 
they  had  heard  the  knell  of  the  chapel  bell  rung,  and  it  was  in  the  interests 
of  peace  that  he  appealed  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  If  he  would  make 
no  concession,  of  course  he  might  carry  his  Bill  through  by  the  force  of  his 
majority,  but  it  would  have  no  shred  of  public  opinion  behind  it.  It  would 
be  a  mere  temporary  victory  of  this  Parliament  and  this  Session,  but  it 
would  be  a  victory  which  the  next  Parliament  would  be  bound  to,  and,  he 
believed,  would  in  fact,  undo.  It  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  fresh  war. 
He  therefore  appealed  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  let  the  clause  stand 
over  till  October,  and  then  he  thought  the  moderate,  sensible,  and 
statesmanlike  opinion  of  the  country  would  insist  on  public  men  in 
that  House  coming  to  some  reasonable  settlement."— (ffoiw«  of  Commons^ 
Jxdy  30*/i,  1902.) 

In  one  of  his  speeches  Mr.  Balfour  gave  the  exact  figures  as  to  these 
single  school  districts : — 


37  Wesleyan 
35  Roman  Catholic 
1,326  Board 

On  this  amendment  the  Government  majority  fell  to  41,  the  following 
eight  Unionists  voting  in  the  minority  : — 


5,600  National 
418  Voluntary,  undenoiuinational 
62  British 


Cort>ett.  T.  L. 
Foster,  Sir  M. 
Middlemore,  J.  T. 


MiWmav.  F.  B.  I         Wil»on.  John  (Falkirk) 

JParkes/B.  Wilson,  J.  W. 


Kollit,  Sir  A.  K. 

A  considerable  number  of  Unionists  actually  present  in  the  Housd 
walked  out  without  voting. 

12.  Mr.  E.  Robertson  (L)  moved  {JvXy  30<A,  1902),  that  every 
elected  churchwarden  of  the  parish  in  which  a  school  was  situate 
should  be  an  ea;  officio  member  of  the  new  board  of  management  of 
the  Church  school.     Lost  by  274  to  107  (majority  167). 

13.  Mr.  G.  Whitb  (L)  moved  {August  \st)  that  the  inanagement 
boards  of  Voluntary  schools  should  be  constituted  under  schemes 
framed  by  the  local  education  authorities  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Education.     The  amendment  also  provided  that  one- 
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third  of  the  managers  of  a  school  should  he  elected  hy  the  parents  of 
the  children.  Lost  by  198  to  72  (majority  126).  Mr.  Balfour  again, 
on  this  and  the  next  amendment,  resisted  all  appeals  (including  those 
from  his  own  side)  to  agree  to  a  compromise  or  to  allow  time  in  which 
a  compromise  might  he  arrived  at.  Sir  Michael  Foster,  for  instance, 
the  Liberal  Unionist  member  for  London  University,  said : — 

''The  Bill  could  merely  be  a  rou^h  hewn  measure  shaped  finally  by 
practice  afterwards,  but  it  could  only  be  successful  by  being  cordially 
accepted  and  loyally  worked  out  by  the  people.  He  himself  was  prepared 
to  give  up  A  good  deal  to  see  it  pass.  He  did  not  believe  in  denominational 
schools.  He  believed  in  religion  being  taught  in  school,  but  he  believed  in 
the  school  itself  being  undenominational.  But  that  he  knew  he  could  not 
attain  to.  He  would  like  to  see  it,  because  he  felt  that  in  all  cases  it  was  a 
difficulty  that  in  a  denominational  school  a  teacher  was  selected  to  teach 
secular  knowledge,  not  only  on  account  of  his  secular  attainments,  but  on 
account  of  his  religious  tenets.  The  very  essential  of  a  denominational 
school  was  the  continuance  of  a  test,  the  removal  of  which  had  given  new 
life  to  our  older  seats  of  learning,  and  which  was  the  mainspring  of  our 
newer  seats  of  learning.  But  so  much  did  he  think  of  the  other  features  of 
the  Bill  that  he  was  willing  to  give  up  his  opposition  to  that  part  of  it.  He 
felt  sure  that  no  Bill  could  be  loyally  accepted  by  the  people  which  did  not 
continue  for  the  present  the  system  of  denominational  schools.  Therefore, 
he  was  anxious  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  see  his  way  to  attaching  to 
this  scheme  the  principle  that  there  should  be  an  adequate  share  of  control 
by  the  local  authority,  combined  with  some  security,  which,  he  imagined, 
it  was  not  beyond  legal  ability  to  devise,  that  the  denominational  character 
of  the  school  should  not  be  changed,  unless  at  any  time  or  other  there  was 
an  obvious  and  irresistible  desire  on  the  part  of  the  denomination  to  change 
it.  He  would  ask  the  Prime  Minister  if  he  could  not,  by  some  such  way  as 
he  had  suggested,  put  somethins  before  them  which  might  be  accepted  at 
all  events  by  the  majority  on  both  sides,  so  that  they  might  go  to  the 
country  having  produced  something  which  the  country  would  loyally  accept 
and  heartily  work  out.''— (Hm^se  of  GovMiwnA^  Arigust  1st,  1902.) 

Mr.  J-  W.  Spear,  the  Liberal  Unionist  member  for  the  Tavistock 
Division,  said : — 

"  He  felt  it  his  duty  as  a  supporter  of  the  main  principles  of  the  Bill  to 
join  in  the  appeal  that  had  been  made  by  the  member  for  London  University 
for  some  reasonable  compromise.  He  was  strongly  in  favour  of  greater 
popular  control  in  the  management  of  schools  than  was  provided  for  in  the 
BiU.  He  held  that  the  larger  the  popular  control  the  better  it  would  be  for 
the  denomination  and  for  education.  He  would  venture  to  suggest  to  the 
Prime  Biinister  that,  if  he  could  not  give  a  representation  of  one-half  to 
popularly  elected  managers,  he  could  at  least  give  three  to  four.  He  hoped 
the  light  hon  gentleman  would  do  something  to  meet  the  strong  feeling,  not 
only  among  hon.  members  opposite,  but  among  many  loyal  supporters  of  the 
Unionist  party." — (House  of  Commons,  A'iigiist  1st,  1902.) 

14.  Lord  Edhond  Fitzmauricb  (L)  moved  {August  Ist)  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  the  body  of  managers  should  consist  of  '*  persons 
to  be  appointed  as  hereinafter  provided,''  these  words  being  preliminary 
to  certain  consequential  amendments.  Lost  by  242  to  83  (majority 
159). 

15.  Mb.  a.  E.  Hutton  (L)  moved  {August  Ist)  that  the  denomina^ 
tional  managers  should  not  number  more  than  one-third  (instead  br 
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two-thirds)  of  the  whole   body.     Closured  and  lost  by    182  to  101 
(majority  81). 

16.  Mr.  Corrib  Grant  (L)  moved  {August  6th)  that  the  founda- 
tion manager  should  be  "selected  by  the  local  education  authority 
from  amongst  the  managers  appointed  by  the  trust  deed  of  the  school. 
Lost  by  235  to  101  (majority  134). 

17.  Mr.  J.  A.  Pease  (L)  moved  (Au^gust  1th)  to  increase  the 
number  of  local  authority  managers  in  denominational  schools  from 
two  to  six.  Lost  by  228  to  107  (majority  121).  This  amendment  led 
to  an  important  debate,  but  Mr.  Balfour  declined  to  make  any  conces- 
sion, and  insisted  upon  adhering  to  his  proposal  which  gives  two- 
thirds  of  the  managers  to  the  denomination.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
made  a  powerful  protest  against  the  Government  proposal : — 

'*  Why  was  it  that  the  Church  was  iu  such  a  state  of  terror  at  this 
infusion  of  popular  control  ?  Was  this  great  Church,  with  all  the  resources 
of  the  establishment,  with  its  wealth,  with  its  social  influence,  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed  unless  it  could  have  a  majority  of  four  to  one  against  the 
education  authority  ?  What  a  view  that  was  to  present  to  the  country  of 
which  members  like  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  the  repreQentatives. 
Was  it  the  case  that  if  they  left  the  managers  of  these  schools  to  popular 
election  they  would  necessarily  be  hostile  to  the  Church  ?  Hon.  members 
representing  convocation  in  the  House  said  :  '  Oh,  for  Heaven's'sake  do  not 
let  us  have  popular  control.  If  the  breath  of  popular  control  comes  upon  us 
we  shall  be  undone.'  He  confessed  that  if  he  were  a  member  of  convocation, 
which  he  was  not,  if  he  were  even  a  delegate  to  convocation,  he  would  bo 
averse  to  presenting  the  Church  in  such  an  attitude  as  that.  Why  did  they 
assume  that  every  elected  member,  whether  it  were  of  the  Town  Council  or 
of  the  Parish  Council,  would  be  hostile  to  them  on  the  board  of  managers  ? 
Had  they  no  friends  on  the  Parish  Council  ?  Had  they  no  friends  on  the 
County  Councils  of  this  country  ?  Was  it  so  absolutely  certain  that  the 
sentlemen  selected  by  the  County  Council  would  not  join  with  the  four 
denominational  members,  but  would  always  vote  against  them  ?  Could  they 
not  appeal  with  any  confidence  at  all  to  the  good  will  of  the  people  of  the 
country  and  especially  in  the  rural  districts  ?  Why,  everybody  knew  that 
the  Church,  and  the  classes  which  supported  the  Church,  had  the  predom- 
inant influence  in  most  of  the  counties,  and  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  the 
Church  would  have  not  four  members  but  the  whole  six  on  its  side. 
Therefore  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  not  merely  ungenerous,  but  to  show 
distrust  of  their  own  sect'  and  of  the  position  of  the  Established  Church,  to 
produce  a  Bill  which  took  for  its  basis  a  statutory  power  to  overrule  popular 
control  and  popular  election.  But  he  was  happy  to  say  that  there  were  Church- 
men who  took  a  different  view  of  the  position  of  the  Church.  He  read  two  or 
three  days  ago  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  whose  name  was  well  known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  management  of  schools,  which  said,  '  As  to  the  religious  character 
of  the  education,  it  is  entirely  a  gratuitous  assumption  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  education  authority  will  be  antagonistic  to  the  religious  spirit  in 
which  the  elementary  schools  have  hitherto  been  conducted.  Men  do  not 
change  their  religious  convictions  because  they  chance  to  be  representatives 
of  the  ratepayers.'  He  believed  there  were  ratepayers  who  were  friends  of 
the  Church.  He  wished  he  could  persuade  the  representatives  of  the  Uni- 
versities to  believe  that.  The  writer  of  the  lotter  which  he  had  quoted  went 
on  to  say  :  '  And  it  would  not  be  possible  in  practice  for  any  local  education 
authority  to  choose  as  their  representatives  persons  of  no  religious  oonvic- 
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tions  whatever. '  He  would  ask  those  who  were  interested  to  attend  to  the 
next  sentence  :  '  The  best  friends  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd  in  particular  are 
those  who  are  not  jealous  of  public  authority  and  are  not  afraid  to  trust 
their  cause  to  a  people  the  great  majority  of  whom  they  believe  to  be  wholly 
friendly  to  their  principles  and  organisation.'  If  the  authors  of  the  Bill  had 
believed  that  the  people  of  this  country  were  friendly  to  their  religion  and 
their  organisation  they  would  not  have  proposed  such  a  measure  as  this. 
They  would  never  have  thought  it  necessary  to  secure  to  themselves  a  private 
monopoly  against  public  control.  If  they  could  not  believe  that,  in  the 
event  of  their  giving  the  voice  to  the  people  in  this  great  question  of  the 
education  of  the  people,  the  people  would  support  them,  it  was  because  they 
had  no  confidence  in  the  attachment  of  the  nation  to  their  cause." — (£/btMe 
of  Commons,  A^iqitd  7th,  1902.) 

There  were  some  notable  protests  from  Ministerialists.  Mr. 
Middlemoi-e  (the  Liberal  Unionist  member  for  North  Birmingham) 
said: — 

*'  He  regretted  very  much  that  no  compromise  had  been  effected,  although 
reasonable  compromises  had  been  suggested,  notably  by  the  hon.  meml^r 
for  the  University  of  London  (Sir  Mwhad  Foster).  He  thought  English- 
men outside  the  House  regretted  this,  and  he  was  sure  that  many  of  the 
supporters  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  would  deeply  regret  it.  As  to 
the  share  of  the  State  in  the  matter,  the  arrangement  was,  in  his  opinion,  a 
preposterous  one.  The  local  authority  which  was  to  pay  for  and  control 
the  schools  was,  by  the  plan  of  the  Government,  put  in  a  minority.  That 
was  not  business ;  it  was  not  common  sense.  It  was  not  tretitment  they 
would  mete  out  to  anyone  except  the  State.  He  thought  the  Church  was 
thoroughly  entitled  to  have  denominational  teaching  safeguarded,  but  he 
believed  that,  as  the  clause  stood,  it  would  work  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Chnrch.  It  would  give  the  local  authority  a  grievance  ;  it  would  give  the 
Dissenters  a  grievance  ;  and  it  would  multiply  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  option  had  completely  altered  the  situation  as  re- 
garded Clause  7.  He  did  not  think  it  ought  to  have  been  withdrawn  if  they 
were  going  to  maintain  Clause  7.  If  the  local  authority  could  have  rejected 
or  adopted  the  Bill  as  they  thought  proper  this  clause  would  have  lost  all 
its  sting.  Now  it  appeared  to  him  they  were  forcing  it  on  the  local 
authority,  in  a  most  offensive  way,  derogatory  to  its  authority,  and,  he 
thought,  hostile  to  the  State." — (Rouse  of  Commo^is,  Avgust  7th,  1902.) 

The  Hon.  F.  W.  Lambton  (the  Liberal  Unionist  member  for  South- 
East  Durham)  said : — 

''The  question  was  as  to  the  proportion  of  representation  on  the  board 
of  management.  A  great  many  members  on  the  Government  side  had  signed 
a  memorial  asking  that  the  popular  representation  should  be  at  least  one- 
half.  He  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  memorial,  and  he  had  been  told 
that  nearly  100  members  had  signed  it.  Where  were  those  100  members 
now  ?  What  were  their  views  on  the  subject  ?  They  were  not  doing  good 
service  to  the  Prime  Minister  or  to  the  cause  of  education  by  concealing 
their  opinions  or  in  altering  their  opinions  without  good  reason.  The  Prime 
Minister  described  as  *  a  venerable  maxim '  the  political  doctrine  that  repre- 
rieatation  should  follow  taxation.  Personally,  he  venerated  that  maxim,  and» 
as  hon.  members  as  a  body  venerated  it,  he  thought  that  it  was  a  logical 
and  just  claim  that  popular  representation  in  the  present  instance  should  be 
given.  Dealing  with  the  amendment,  he  said  that  it  would  be  more  satis- 
tActory  to  the  High  Church  party  to  have  three  out  of  seven  members  than, 
tvo  out  of  six,  because  in  country  districts  where  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
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prevalent  the  Nonconformists  who  desired  to  have  control  of  the  schools 
would,  if  relegated  to  two,  appoint  the  most  rabid  Radicals  they  could  find, 
whereas  if  they  had  three  it  w:is  practically  certain  that  they  would  appoint 
more  moderate  men.  It  was  useful  for  the  Committee  to  remember  what  it 
was  talking  about  at  the  present  time.  It  was  the  question  of  religion  in 
elementary  schools  in  which  small,  young  children  of  the  people  were 
educated.  To  tell  him  in  this  twentieth  century  that  there  was  such  a  vast 
difference  between  Nonconformist  Christians  and  Church  of  England  Chiis- 
tians  that  they  could  not  agree  to  give  religious  teaching  in  schools  to 
children  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  was  perfectly  astounding.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  said  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  get  over  the  difficulty — 
statutory  denominational  teaching.  Was  that  impossible  now  ?  During  the 
next  two  months  it  could  surely  be  possible  for  the  heads  of  the  different 
churches  to  meet  and  draw  up  such  a  code  of  instruction  for  daily  use  as 
would  satisfy  all  parties.  He  appealed  to  the  Prime  Minister  to  satisfy 
hon.  members  on  his  own  side  of  the  House,  who  felt  strongly  that  tliey 
were  giving  a  control  to  denominations  which  they  ought  not  to  have.  These 
denominations  possessed  the  buildings,  but  not  the  funds  to  maintain  them, 
and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  offer  some  compromise  before  going  to  a 
division.  The  Government  should  tell  the  Committee  that  they  were  willing, 
without  doing  away  with  the  denominational  element,  to  give  that  amount 
of  increased  popular  control  which  he  thought  was  justly  demanded." — 
(Ho'itse  of  Commonn^  Afifq^i8t7th^  1902.) 

18.  Mr.  Balfour's  amendment  {see  p.  41)  was  (August  llh)  amended 
by  adding  after  the  words  "  not  exceeding  two  appointed "  (in  the 
12th  line)  the  words  "also  as  provided  by  this  Act,"  and  by  the 
omission  of  the  rest  of  the  clause,  relating  to  the  machinery  by  which 
the  local  education  managers  were  to  be  appointed.  (This  reappeared 
in  a  later  clause  in  due  course.)  The  amendment  (as  altered)  carried 
by  230  to  89  (majority  141). 

19.  Sir  F.  Powell  moved  (August  lUi)  to  add  words  as  to  grouping 
(see  third  subsection  below).      Carried  without  a  division. 

Clause  7  carried  (August  1th)  by  220  to  98  {majority  122)  in  (he 
following  form: — 

(1)  All  public  elementary  schools  provided  by  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  shall,  where  the  local  education  authority  are  the 
Council  of  a  county,  have  a  body  of  managers  consisting  of  a 
number  of  managers  not  exceeding  four  appointed  by  that  Council, 
together  with  a  number  not  exceeding  two  appointed  by  the  minor 
local  authority. 

Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a  borough 
or  urban  district  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint  for  any  school 
provided  by  them  such  number  of  managers  as  they  may  determine. 

(2)  All  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority  shall  have  a  body  of  managers  consisting  of  a 
number  of  trust  managers  not  exceecQng  four  appointed  as  provided 
by  this  Act,  together  with  a  number  of  managers  not  exceeding  two 
appointed,  also  as  provided  by  this  Act — 

(3)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  section  (a)  Schools  may  be 
grouped  under  one  body  of  managers  in  manner  provided  by  this 
Act ;  and  (h)  Where  the  local  education  authority  considers  that  the 
circumstances  of  any  school  require  a  larger  number  of  managers 
that  authority  may  increase  the  total  number  of  managers  so, 
however,  that  the  number  of  each  class  of  managers  is  propor- 
tionately increased.  ^'9'^'^^^  ^y  VjL 
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Clause  8. — Maintenance  of  Schools  (now  Section  7). 

8.  (1)  The  local  education  authority  shall  maintain  and  keep 
efficient  all  public  elementary  schools  within  their  area  which  are 
necessary,  subject,  in  the  case  of  a  school  not  provided  by  them,  to 
the  following  conditions  : 

(a)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  carry  out  any  directions 
of  the  local  education  authority  as  to  the  secular  instruc- 
tion to  be  given  in  the  school. 

1.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  (L)  moved  (October  IQth)  the  postponement 
of  the  clause  to  permit  of  the  Government  explaining  their  intentions 
with  regard  to  it.  Lost  by  226  to  78  (majority  148).  Mr.  Balfour 
was  asked  to  explain  what  the  Government  intended  to  do  in  the 
matter  of  management  and  control  of  the  Voluntary  (or,  in  the  new 
terminology,  non-provided)  schools.  Mr.  Balfour  had  said  at  Manchester 
what  amounted  to  this  :  "  Don't  complain  because  only  two-sixths  of 
the  Voluntary  managers  are  representative.  Managers  will  not  have 
nearly  as  much  power  as  you  think.  The  managers  under  the  London 
School  Board  don't  control  the  schools,  but  the  School  Board  itself." 
Asked  to  make  it  clear  in  the  Bill  that  the  County  or  Borough 
Council  is  to  have  as  much  control  over  the  Voluntary  schools  as  the 
London  School  Board  has  over  the  Board  schools,  Mr.  Balfour  ran 
away  from  what  he  said  at  Manchester  : — 

'*  What  he  was  driving  at  was  to  show  that  the  Government  had  used  the 
word  '  managers '  in  the  Bill  as  it  was  used  in  the  Act  of  1870  without 
carrying  with  it  the  idea  of  conti-ol.  He  did  not  intend  to  show  that  they 
meant  that  the  precise  degree  of  subordination  of  the  managers  in  the 
Voluntary  schools  should  be  that  of  the  managers  under  the  London  School 
Board.  "--<£oiwc  of  CummoiiSy  October  I6th,  1902.) 

Of  course,  under  the  old  law,  Voluntary  school  managers  and 
Board  school  managers  had  entirely  different  powers,  and  Mr. 
Balfour  only  confused  the  issue  by  mixing  the  two  sorts  of  managers 
np  together.  Mr.  Balfour  referred  to  his  speech  in  March,  1901,  in 
introducing  the  Bill,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  education  authority 
would  "  control  secular  education  "  in  all  elementary  schools,  whether 
voluntary  or  rate-provided.     But  what  did  he  say  in  July  1 — 

*'.  .  .  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  militant  Nonconformists  .  .  . 
would  be  content  with  nothing  except  what  was  called  popular  control  and 
maiiatfemeiU  of  denominational  schools.  For  the  Government  to  give  that 
up  would  be  not  merely  to  violate  all  their  principles  and  pledges  and  to 
betray  those  who  sent  them  to  this  House,  but  would  be  to  do  something 
which  seemed  to  him  monsh-midyaiidnttetiynnjvst.  Being  monstrously  and 
utterly  unjust,  so  far  from  bringing  that  peace  to  the  commuiiity  which  was 
promised  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  he  confessed  that,  evil  as  might  be  the 
{jresent  condition  of  affairs,  much  though  they  might  have  to  endure  from 
sharp  division  of  opinion  among  themselves,  he  earnestly  and  firmly  believed 
that  the  evil  was  as  nothing  to  the  evil  they  would  have  to  endure  if  they 
were  to  recede  from  what  had  always  been  a  central  priMtpU  of  the  Bill.*' — 
{Houae  of  Commons,  July  21»^  1902.)  .     ^^  ^i  . 
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The  denominationalists  have  always  assumed  (not  unnaturally) 
that  they  were  to  be  left  with  the  management  of  their  schools, 
subject  no  doubt  to  certain  conditions  laid  down  in  Clause  8.  The 
result  of  the  Committee  discussions  is  to  leave  the  matter  somewhere 
between  the  July  and  the  Manchester  declarations. 

2.  Mr.  a.  E.  Hutton  (L)  moved  (October  17 th)  to  substitute 
"may"  for  "shall"  in  order  to  allow  the  local  authority  to  make 
choice  of  the  schools,  of  whose  maintenance  and  efficiency  it  should 
think  fit  to  undertake  the  entire  responsibility.  Lost  by  198  to  86 
(majority  112).  This  amendment  was  designed  to  meet  the  cases  of  the 
County  Councils  {e,g.  West  Riding  and  Glamorganshire)  who  have 
declared  that  they  cannot  undertake  responsibility  for  schools  over 
which  the  Bill  does  not  give  them  full  and  effective  control.  Mr. 
Balfour  declared  that  if  the  point  was  to  l>e  met  it  could  "  only  be  .  .  . 
by  a  revival  of  Clause  5." 

3.  Mr.  McKenna  (L)  moved  (October  17 th)  that  the  local  educa- 
tional authority  should  "  have  sole  control  over  the  expenditure  of  all 
money  publicly  provided."  Withdrawn  after  discussion,  Mr.  Balfour 
saying  ;— 

'*  He  had  said  at  Manchester,  what,  of  course,  he  could  not  with  pro- 
priety  have  said  in  introduciiu;  the  Bill,  that  the  Government  would 
welcome  any  modification  of  Cuiuse  8  which  would  make  this  control  of 
secular  education  more  obvious  and  more  complete  ;  and  he  was  not  at  all 
sure,  widely  as  he  differed  from  the  hon.  gentleman  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  Bill,  that  he  was  not  so  far  right— he  thought  he  was  right,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  make  it  quite  clear,  on  the  very  face  of  this  clause, 
that  financial  control,  as  far  as  secular  education  was  concerned,  was  and 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  body  which  levied  the  rate,  the  body  which 
ought  to  have  control.  Therefore  he  was  only  doing  whac  the  Committee 
would  desire,  and  what  he  had  indicated  at  Manchester,  when  he  said  that 
as  far  as  the  piinciple  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  amendment  was  concerned 
he  was  in  sympathy  with  it.  He  thought,  however,  that  this  was  not  the 
proper  place  for  an  amendment.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  would  look  at  the 
amendment  of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  the  Wellington  Division  of 
Shropshire  (Af r.  A. H, Broum),  ' line  6,  after  ** necessary,"  insert,  "and  have 
control  of  all  expenditure  required  for  that  purpose  other  than  expenditure 
for  which,  under  this  Act,  provision  is  to  be  made  by  the  managers,"'  he 
vould  see,  he  thought,  that  by  that  his  object  would  be  completely  carried 
out,  and  in  a  manner  more  harmonious  with  the  Bill."— (jBToii^c  of  Commomt, 
October  17th,  1902.) 

The  Government,  no  doubt,  adopted  Mr.  Brown's,  rather  than  Mr. 
McKenna's,  amendment,  because  the  former  is  a  Ministerialist. 

4.  Mr.  Corrib  Grant  (L)  moved  {October  17 th)  the  insertion,  in 
the  first  sentence  of  the  clause  providing  that  the  local  authority  shall 
maintain  and  keep  efficient  all  public  elementary  schools  in  its  area,  of 
the  words  "  as  hereinafter  defined  "  after  the  word  "  efficient " :  this 
with  the  view  of  subsequently  defining  "  efficiency  "  to  be : — "  The 
Board  of  Education  shall  take  into  consideration  (1)  The  importance 
of  securing  in  all  schools  a  continuously  progressive  development  of 
the  educational  system  and  methods  ;  (2)  the  structural  suitability  of 
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the  buildings  for  educational  pui-poses ;  (3)  opportunity  shall  be 
afforded  by  the  locitl  education  authority  and  by  the  managers  of  the 
schools  for  the  healthy  recreation  of  the  children."  Lost  by  212  to 
87  (majority  125). 

5.  Mr.  a.  E.  Hutton  (L)  moved  {October  17 th)  to  insert  the  words 
**as  rc^rds  secular  instruction"  so  as  to  limit  the  obligation  of 
Doaintaining  and  keeping  efficient  all  public  elementary  schools  to  such 
instruction  and  to  guard  against  the  distribution  of  money  for  religious 
text-books  or  any  requirements  in  connection  with  religious  education. 
Discussed  and  withdrawn.  Mr.  Balfour  accepted  the  principle  of  the 
amendment  so  far  as  regarded  Voluntary  schools,  but  doubted  whether 
any  amendment  was  necessary  to  secure  object  aimed  at.  The  matter 
should  be  further  considered. 

6.  Mr,  Lough  (L)  moved  (October  [7th)  an  amendment  to  secure 
that  the  question  whether  particular  schools  were  "  necessary  "  should 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  local  educational  authority.  Lost  by  199 
to  82  (majority  117).  As  the  Bill  stands,  the  decision  rests  with  the 
Board  of  Education. 

7.  Mr.  C.  H.  Seely  (C)  moved  (October  20ih)  to  omit  the  words 
from  "  are  "  to  "  conditions,"  in  order  to  insert  "  provided  by  them  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  schools  not  provided  by  them  to  pay  over  to  the  said 
schools  all  moneys  received  by  them,  including  the  annual  Parlia- 
mentary grant  on  account  to  the  said  schools."  Lost  b)^  235  to  99 
(majority  136).     Mr.  Seely,  in  supporting  his  amendment,  said : — 

*'In  this  country  the  man  who  paid  would  manage,  and  unless  the 
voluntary  subscribers  continued  to  pay  a  reasonable  share  of  the  expense 
of  their  schools  they  would  find  their  schools  taken  from  them.  It  would  be 
found  that  if  there  was  a  wish  that  Voluntary  schools  should  be  managed 
as  they  are  now  managed  the  only  way  in  which  this  could  be  accom- 
pUshed  would  be  by  continuing  to  pay  for  them.  He  did  not  think  there 
would  be  difficulty  in  this  so  great  as  many  people  imagined,  but,  later 
on,  he  had  notice  of  an  amendment  to  deal  with  the  difficulty  when  it 
did  occur.  Where  subscriptions  were  not  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  school  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  then,  instead  of  support  being  compelled 
from  the  rates,  the  county  or  borough  should  be  given  power  to  a£ford 
assistanoe  sliould  the  authority  think  it  advisable  to  do  so.  Under  a  system 
of  freedom  instead  of  compulsion  they  would  manage  their  local  affiiirs, 
comii^^  to  an  arrangement  with  the  managers  of  a  particular  school  by 
which  assistance  should  be  given  to  secure  efficiency.  For  these  reasons 
he  pressed  his  amendment  on  the  consideration  of  the  Government  and 
upon  all  who  were  anxious  to  maintain  our  Voluntary  schools  in  their 
present  position  and  the  religious  atmosphere  which  had  hitherto  been 
preserved  in  those  schools." — (Moiuie  of  Commons^  October  20thf  1902.) 

8.  Mr.  Hblme  (L)  moved  (October  20th)  that  the  local  education 
authority  should  maintain  and  keep  efficient  public  elementary  schools 
"for  wluch  the  buildings  are  structurally  suitable."  Lost  by  249  to 
111  (majority  1 38).  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  supporting  the  amendment,  said : — 

*'The  supporters  of  the  amendment  had  a  right  to  ask  the  Gk>vernment 
to  insert  it  or  equivalent  words  in  the  clause  to  say  that  the  denominational 
managers  should  provide  structurally  suitable  buildings,  and  that  this  need 
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should  be  complied  with  at  once  on  the  requisition  of  the  education  authority 
before  money  was  found  for  the  carrying  on  of  these  schools.  But  how  were 
they  to  compel  the  voluntary  managers,  and  where  were  the  funds  to  come 
from  ?  Were  they  to  compel  the  managers  to  raise  a  subscription  ?  They 
could  do  nothing  in  this  respect,  and  the  money  would  have  to  be  found  out 
of  the  rates.  As  the  public  authority,  therefore,  would  insist  upon  having 
buildings  structually  suitable  and  properly  equipped,  the  argument  of  those 
who  supported  the  amendment  was  strengthened  if  the  pubbc  money  was  to 
be  spent,  not  only  in  carrying  on  the  school,  but  really  in  building  a  new 
school.  The  grant  of  that  public  money  should  be  accompanied  by  popular 
control."— (J?o?fae  of  Commons,  October  20thy  1902.) 

9.  Mr.  a.  H.  Brown  (LU)  moved  (October  20th,  1902)  that  the 
local  educational  authority  should  ^*  have  control  of  all  expenditure 
required  for  that  purpose  other  than  expenditure  for  which  under  this 
Act  provision  is  to  be  made  by  the  managers."  Accepted  and  carried 
without  a  division.  Mr.  McKexna^s  further  amendment  to  insert 
"sole  "  before  "control"  lost  by  241  to  104  (majority  137). 

10.  Mr.  Humphreys-Owen  (L)  moved  {October  2l8t)  an  amendment 
that  all  public  elementary  schools  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  should  "be  conducted  in  accoi*dance  with  the  following 
regulations  as  to  religious  worship  and  religious  instruction,  namely  : 
(a)  the  school  shall  open  and  close  with  religious  worship ;  (b)  i*eligious 
instruction,  based  upon  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  shall  form  part  of 
the  regular  instruction  in  the  schools."     Discussed  and  withdrawn. 

11.  Mr.  H.  Hobhouse  (LU)  moved,  referring  to  the  case  of  a  non- 
provided  school,  to  alter  the  words  "  subject  ....  to  the  following 
conditions "  to  "  so  long  as,"  etc.  Carried  by  262  to  102  (majority 
160).  The  division  was  taken  on  a  point  of  drafting  and  interpreta- 
tion. A  subsequent  drafting  amendment  {October  227ic£)  inserting  "  are 
complied  with  "  after  "  conditions  "  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

12.  Mr.  Middlehore  (LU)  moved  (October  2l8t)  to  insert  after 
"  so  long  as  "  "  in  their  opinion  "  (i.e.,  the  opinion  of  the  local  educa- 
tional authority).  Lost  by  263  to  137  (majority  126).  Mr. 
Middlemore  said : — 

"  The  object  of  the  amendment  was  to  establish  some  sort  of  equality 
between  the  two  classes  of  schools,  provided  and  voluntary,  and  to  make 
the  local  authority  the  sole  judge — without  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Education — of  any  question  which  might  arise  between  them  and  the 
Voluntary  schools  to  which  they  were  now  bound  to  afford  substantial 
support.  The  clause,  as  it  stood,  was  calculated  to  bring  the  local  authority 
and  the  Voluntary  schools  into  frequent  antagonism,  and  it  constituted  the 
Board  of  Education  the  arbitrator  between  them.  That  meant  that  any 
Voluntary  school,  which  was  supported  by  the  Board  of  Education,  would  be 
able  to  flout  the  local  authority.  The  local  authority  was  forced  by  the  Bill 
to  maintain  the  Voluntary  school,  just  as  it  was  forced  to  maintain  the 
Board  school,  but,  while  its  control  over  the  Board  school  was  absolute,  its 
control  over  the  Voluntary  school  was  contingent  on  its  being  supported  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  Did  any  one  think  that  such  a  position  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  local  authorities  generally  ?  Did  any  one  think  that  the 
local  authorities  generally  would  submit  to  it  ?  He  did  not  think  they 
would.     He  thought  they  ought  not  to  submit  to  it.    The  Board  of  Educa- 
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tion  had  never  been  particnlarly  friendly  to  the  local  authorities  ;  and  it  was 
prone  to  yielding  to  outside  influences.  Clause  8  and  the  two  following 
clauses  seemed  designed  to  degrade  the  local  authorities.  That  aim  reached 
its  shameful  and  odious  climax  in  Clause  9,  under  which  any  ten  ratepayers 
— such  as  they  might  pick  out  at  a  shilling  apiece  in  any  gin  palace — had  the 
right  to  stop  the  action  of  the  local  authority.  He  thought  it  would  be 
much  better  if  those  responsible  for  the  Church  schools  trusted  the  local 
authorities.  If  the  Church  was  afraid  to  trust  the  people  it  could  only  mean 
that  the  Church  had  ceased  to  be  national  in  the  full  and  real  sense  of  the 
word."— (JJoiwe  of  Commons,  October  2Ut,  1902.) 

13.  Mr.  a.  E.  Hutton  (L)  moved  (October  2l8t)  an  amendment 
providing  that  the  maintenance  by  the  local  authorities  of  schools  not 
provided  by  them  should  be  subject,  not  as  the  clause  stated,  "  to  the 
following  conditions,"  but  to  "  such  conditions  as  may  be  required  by 
the  local  education  authority,  including  the  following."  Amended  (at 
instance  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Evans)  by  adding  after  "conditions"  "not  relating 
solely  to  religious  instruction."  Lost  by  257  to  132  (majority  125). 
This  led  to  a  most  illuminating  debate.  The  question  of  text  books  in 
the  denominational  schools  came  up.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  asked  whether 
the  managers  or  the  county  council  would  decide  what  the  text-books 
for  secular  instruction  should  be.     Mr.  Balfour  replied  as  follows  : — 

"  He  was  sorry  the  hon.  member  had  raised  the  question  about  the  text- 
books. He  thought  the  hon.  member  must  have  intended  to  irritate  the 
religious  susceptibilities  of  those  who  thought  the  education  authority  was 
capable  of  using  historical  books  intended  only  for  secular  instruction  in 
order  to  offend  the  taste  and  outrsige  the  convictions  of  the  managers  of  the 
schools.  For  his  part  he  thought  the  education  authority  ought  to  have  the 
choice  of  books."— (Hot wc  of  Commons,  October'  2lsd,  1902.) 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  revolted  at  the  idea  of  allowing  the  county 
councils  to  decide.  The  following  parallel  (from  the  Westminster 
Gazette)  will  show  the  influence  of  heredity : — 

Lord  Salisbury, 
House  of  Lords,  February,  1894. 
**When  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  asked  them  absolutely  to  trust 
in  every  County  Council,  he  would 
exhort  noble  lords  not  to  think  of 
their  own  particular  County  Council 
invariably  because,  no  doubt,  there 
were  a  great  number  of  these  bodies 
that  could  be  trusted.  But  let  them 
think  of  Wales,  and,  having  seen 
something  of  the  operation  of  the 
County  Council  in  that  Principality, 
consider  how  far  it  would  be  fair  to 
the  landowners  and  large  farmers  to 
trust  their  interests  entirely  to  that 
body." 


Lord  Hugh  Cecil, 
House  of  Commotis,  October  21,  1902. 
"  They  had  not  only  to  deal  with 
English  County  Councils,  but  also 
with  Welsh  County  Councils.  He 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
English  County  Councils  would  be 
quite  incapable  of  using  powers 
given  with  regard  to  secular  educa- 
tion in  order  to  destroy  the  religious 
education.  But  there  was  a  particu- 
lar virulence  about  the  Celtic  tem- 
perament which  made  no  course  too 
unreasonable,  or  too  Ql-natured,  if  he 
might  say  so,  to  be  adopted." 

Sir  William  Harcourt  in  replying  to  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  said  : — 

"  Now  that  the  noble  lord  had  told  them  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  Bill, 
he    himself    was     eleased    from    secrecy    in    regard    to    the    confidential 
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conversation  which  he  had  with  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  BUL 
He  had  asked,  '  How  can  you  insist,  as  you  do,  upon  this  extraordinary  and 
unjust  majority  which  you  give  to  the  managers  ? '  *  Oh,'  was  the  reply,  *  it 
is  necessary  on  account  of  Wales.' " — {House  of  OVrniTmniS,  October  2Lrf,  1902.) 

14.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  (L)  moved  (October  2'2nd)  to  add  after 
the  words  *'  managers ''  in  subsection  (a)  the  words  ''  or  managers 
representing  the  local  education  authority."  Lost  by  256  to  140 
(majority  116.)  Mr.  Balfour  preferred  his  own  way  of  dealing  with 
the  case  when  the  denominational  manager  declined  to,  or  did  not, 
carry  out  the  direction  of  the  local    authority  (see  below — No.  19). 

The  remaining  loords  of  evhsection  (a)  as  introduced  were  closured 
and  carried  by  267  to  135  {majority  132). 

15.  Mr.  McKbnna  (L)  moved  {October  22nd)  to  add  at  the  end 
of  the  subsection  words  providing  that  the  managers  of  the  schools 
ahould  carry  out  any  instructions  of  the  local  education  authority  "  as 
to  all  matters  relating  to  the  management  of  the  school  other  than  the 
religious  instruction  given  therein."  Lost  by  263  to  141  (majority 
122).  Mr.  McKenna  wanted  to  delimit  the  sphere  of  influence  so  that 
the  managers  had  no  control  except  as  to  the  religious  instruction. 
Mr.  Balfour  preferred  to  let  the  local  authority  have  no  control  except 
as  to  secular  instruction. 

16.  Mr.  Whitlky  (L)  moved  {October  22nd)  to  provide  that  the 
school  managers  <^  shall  hold  at  least  one  meeting  in  each  month 
excepting  August,  and  shall  keep  proper  minutes  of  their  proceedings." 
Withdrawn  after  a  discussion  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  promised  that  he 
"  would  carefully  consider  whether  as  regarded  meetings  of  managers, 
where  the  secular  education  was  concerned,  anything  should  be  done 
by  way  of  a  schedule  to  the  Bill."     {See  page  131.) 

17.  Mr.  C.  McArthur  (C)  moved  {October'  23rd)  to  insert  at  the 
end  of  subsection  {a)  the  words  "  including  any  directions  with  respect 
to  the  number  and  educational  qualifications  of  the  teachers  to  be 
employed  for  such  instruction,  and  with  respect  to  the  dismissal  of 
any  teacher  on  educational  grounds."  Accepted  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
carried  without  a  division. 

18.  Dr.  Macnamara  (L)  moved  {October  23rd)  an  amendment  to 
provide  that,  on  occasions  when  school  premises  were  used  for  purposes 
over  which  the  .educational  authority  had  no  control,  they  should  be 
restored  by  the  managers  to  a  condition  to  allow  of  their  use  for 
educational  purposes.  Mr.  Balfour  agreed  in  the  object  of  the  amend- 
ment, but  questioned  the  drafting,  and  asked  the  hon.  member  to 
consult  with  him  as  to  the  introduction  of  words  under  a  separate 
subhead.     Amendment  withdrawn  on  this  understanding. 

19.  Mr.  a.  E.  Hutton  (L)  moved  {October  23rd)  the  following 
addition  to  subsection  (a) — "  And  if  the  managers  fail  to  carry  out 
such  directions  the  local  education  authority  shall  have  power  to 
declare  such  managers  in  default  and  to  appoint  new  managers." 
Lost  by  248  to  126  (majority  122),  Mr.  Balfour's  competing  form  of 
words  being  added  vrithout  a  division — "  And  if  the  local  managers 
fail  to  carry  out  such  directions  the  local  authority  shall,  in  additioa 
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to  their  other  powers,  have  power  themselves  to  carry  out  the  direction 
in  question  as  if  they  were  the  managers." 

The  first,  subsection  was  carried  in  the  following  form  : — 

8.  (1)  The  local  education  authority  shall  maintain  and  keep 
efficient  all  public  elementary  schools  within  their  area  which  are 
necessary,  and  have  the  control  of  all  expenditure  required  for  that 
purpose,  other  than  expenditure  for  which,  under  this  Act,  provision 
18  to  be  made  by  the  managers  so  long  as,  in  the  case  of  a  school 
not  provided  by  them,  the  following  conditions  and  provisions  are 
complied  with  : — 

(a)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  carry  out  any  directions 
of  the  locied  education  authority  as  to  the  secular  instruc- 
tion to  be  given  in  the  school,  including  any  directions 
with  respect  to  the  number  and  educational  qualifications 
of  teachers  to  be  employed  for  such  instruction,  and  with 
respect  to  the  dismissal  of  any  teacher  on  educational 
grounds,  and  if  the  managers  fail  to  carry  out  such  direc- 
tions the  local  authority  shall,  in  addition  to  their  other 
powers,  have  power  themselves  to  carry  out  the  directions 
in  question  as  if  they  were  the  managers. 

8.  (1)  (6)  The  local  education  authority  shall  have  power  to  inspect 
the  school,  and  the  accounts  of  the  managers  shall  be 
subject  to  audit  by  that  authority. 

20.  Mb.  Levy  (L)  moved  (October  23rd)  an  amendment  to  provide 
that  the  local  education  authority  should  "  periodically "  inspect  the 
school.  Lost  by  198  to  88  (majority  110).  Colonel  Pilkington  (C) 
said  : — 

'*  It  was  difficult  for  a  member  on  that  side  of  the  House  to  express  his 
opinion  on  this  question.  This  was  the  first  time  he  had  risen  during  the 
i^ole  of  the  Committee's  proceedings,  but  he  desired  to  follow  up  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Launceston  and  he  thought  it  right  to 
suggest  to  the  Committee  that  at  the  proper  time  it  should  be  recognised 
that  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  duties  of  the  local  authority  should 
be  to  inspect  the  schools  regularly  and  as  often  as  possible.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  no  more  lo^  supporter  than  he  was.  He  had  never  voted 
against  him  and  did  not  intend  to  do  so  now,  but  he  repeated  that  the  duty 
of  inspection  by  the  local  authority  should  be  laid  down  in  the  Bill." — 
(Hotwe  of  Commons,  October  2drd,  1902.) 

21.  Mr,  Brycb  (L)  moved  (October  2ith)  to  insert,  after  the  word 
**  school,"  the  words  "  and  to  receive,  inquire  into,  and  represent  to  the 
JBdttcation  Depa/rtment  any  complaints  addressed  to  them  regarding 
infractions  of  section  7,  subsection  1,  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act»  1870,"  the  object  of  the  amendment  being  to  give  the  local 
Authority  power  to  deal  with  the  question  of  complaints  under  the 
Cowper-Temple  Clause  (the  words  in  italics  were  inserted  at  the 
instance  of  Dr.  Macnamara).     Lost  by  171  to  86  (majority  85). 

22.  Mr.  H.  Robertson  (C)  moved  (October  24tth)  to  omit  the  latter 
portion  of  the  subsection  relating  to  audit.  Accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  carried  by  205  to  88  (majority  117).     Mr.  Long  said : — 

'*  The  proposal  in  the  Bill  as  it  stood  was  one  which  he  thought  all  were 
agreed  woiUd  not  satisfactorily  meet  the  case.     The  object  was  that  the 
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accounts  of  the  authority  responsible  for  the  disbursement  of  the  money 
should  be  audited  by  responsiole  auditors.  When  the  Bill  passed,  all  the 
revenue  of  the  schools  derived  from  rates  or  Government  grants  would  be 
received,  not  by  the  School  Boards  or  by  the  managers  of  the  Voluntary 
schools,  but  by  the  local  education  authority.  It  was  the  accounts  of  the 
local  authority,  therefore,  and  not  the  parochial  or  district  accounts,  which 
ought  to  be  subject<ed  to  a  strict  sjrstem  of  audit.  They  proposed  to 
accept  the  amendment  and,  by  the  omission  of  these  words,  to  subject  the 
accounts  of  the  local  education  authority  to  the  ordinary  system  of 
Government  audit." — (House  of  CommmiSf  October  2Uh,  1902.) 

Sribsection  carried  in  foUotuing  form  .•— : 

(6)  The  local  authority  shall  have  power  to  inspect  the  school. 

8.  (1)  (c)  The  consent  of  the  local  education  authority  shall  be 
required  to  the  appointment  of  teachers,  but  that  consent 
shall  not  be  withheld  except  on  educational  grounds. 

23.  Mb.  J.  A.  Pease  (L)  moved  (October  27th)  the  omission  of  the 
words  "consent  of  the"  from  subsection  (c),  with  the  intention  of 
subsequently  moving  the  omission  of  "  be  required  to  the  appointment 
of"  and  the  insertion  of  "appoint."  The  effect  of  the  combined 
amendments  would  have  been  to  provide  that  the  local  education 
authority  should  appoint  teachers.  Lost  by  245  to  123  (majority  122). 
This  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition  to  secure  that  the 
local  authority  should  have  real  "control"  of  secular  education  by 
appointing  the  teachers — in  which  case  other  measures  would  have  had 
to  be  taken  for  continuing  the  denominational  teaching.  Mr.  Balfour 
refused  to  make  any  concession  : — 

"He  believed  that  everybody  on  that  side  of  the  House  hoped,  as  the 
Government  hoped,  that,  while  this  Bill  gave  complete  control  over  secular 
education  to  the  popularly  elected  bodies,  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  to  safeguard  denominational  teaching,  that  the  appointment  of 
teachers  should  be  left  to  the  managers.  The'  broad  argument  of  the 
Government  was  that  the  amendment  went  to  the  very  root  of  the 
principles  of  the  measure." — (Hmise  of  Commonb,  October  27^A,  1902.) 

Mr.  Middlemore  made  yet  another  damning  indict^ient  of  the  Bill :  — 
"The  Committee  was  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  vital  points  of  the 
Bill.  But  to  whom  was  it  vital  ?  He  regretted  that  the  Government 
regarded  it  as  vital  to  themselves,  because  he  did  not  believe  that  it  was 
vital  to  the  majority  of  the  Government's  supporters,  and  it  was  certainly 
not  vital  to  the  large  majority  of  sound  laymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  many  cases  the  plan  of  the  Bill  would  be  unworkable.  The  headmaster, 
who  would  be  the  principal  agent  of  the  local  authority,  was  to  be  appointed 
by  the  managers,  and  could  only  be  dismissed  after  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  War  Office  itself  would  avert  its  face  from  such  an 
extremity  of  folly.  .  .  What  civic  or  moral  right  had  they  to  deprive  the 
elected  authority  of  the  power  of  appointment?  What  moral  right  had 
they  to  inflict  this  great  disability  on  half  the  teachers  ?  What  had  they 
done  against  the  State  that  the  State  should  turn  and  rend  them  in  this 
way  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that  a  section,  and  only  a  section,  of  the  Church 
wanted  public  money  and  distrusted  those  who  would  have  to  supply  them 
with  it.  He  did  not  believe  that  Church  teaching  would  be  preserved  in 
this  way.  That  teaching  was  threatened  far  more  by  the  usurpation  and 
exactions  of  the  extreme  members  of  the  Church  than  by  any  direct  attacks 
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from  Dissenters.  What  would  happen  if  they  deprived  the  local  authority 
of  this  essential  right  ?  In  the  firat  place  they  would  give  the  teachers  a 
grievance — a  grievance  with  which  nine-tenths  of  the  community  would 
sympathise — and  in  the  next  place  they  would  give  the  local  authority  a 
grievance.  And  if  the  local  authority  and  the  Voluntary  schools  quarreUed, 
it  would  not  be  the  local  authority  that  would  eventually  go  to  the  wall. 
He  wished  the  Church  party  had  been  large  and  generous  in  this  matter, 
and  that  they  had  really  trusted  the  peo|Me  in  the  matter  of  management 
and  general  control." — (Hotise  of  Commiyns^  October  2^ thy  1902.) 

The  case  for  the  amendment  was  stated  with  irresistible  force  by 
Mr.  Asquith  : — 

"  The  elementary  right  of  the  public  body  to  the  appointment  of  the 
teachers  was  from  every  point  of  view— edv4Mtiofial,  political^  and  adminis^ 
trative — absolutely  overwhelming.  Ed^icationallyj  if  they  left  the  power  of 
appointment  in  the  hands  of  the  managers,  all  experience  showed  that  they 
were  practically  coniining  the  area  of  selection  to  the  members  of  the 
particular  religious  denomination.  That  was  the  practical  result.  It  was 
useless  and  idle  to  say  that  the  power  to  veto  the  appointment  on  educational 
grounds  was  any  remedy.  The  managers  would  appoint  a  man  — who  might 
not  be  the  fittest  man  for  the  purpose,  but  the  man  who  happened  to  be  a 
member  of  the  particular  denommation  who  was  not  educationally  unfit. 
Therefore,  educationally  they  were  going  on,  so  far  as  the  teaching  staff  was 
concerned,  to  starve  these  schools,  because  it  was  starving  them  if  they 
were  given  a  less  efficient  instead  of  a  more  efficient  staff  by  retaining  the 
uncontrolled  power  of  choice  of  teachers  in  the  hands  of  denominational 
and  non-representative  bodies.  From  the  political  point  of  view  the  case 
was  even  more  objectionable,  because,  under  whatever  veil  of  language  they 
might  disguise  it,  the  entrance  to  a  large  public  service,  so  far  as  the 
majority  of  teachers  were  concerned,  was  only  to  be  to  those  who  were 
willing  to  take  a  particular  denominational  test.  That  was  not  keeping 
alive,  out  bringing  mto  life — because  this  had  now  become  a  State  service — 
the  old  principle  of  religious  exclusiveness  of  which  they  had  got  rid  in 
politics,  and  wnich  they  hoped  they  had  got  rid  of  in  education.  There  was, 
Lastly,  and  not  least,  the  administrative  objection.  Could  they  possibly 
imagine  a  more  fruitful  source  of  every-day  administrative  friction  in  the 
conduct  of  these  schools  that  they  should  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  body  of 
irresponsible  men  who  did  not  pay  the  teachers  any  portion  of  their  salary, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  local  authority,  responsible  to  the  ratepayers 
and  providing  the  whole  of  the  funds,  and  yet  to  have  no  voice  in  so 
elementary  and  vital  a  matter  ?  Taking  human  nature  as  it  was,  they  could 
not  possibly  bring  into  existence  a  system  more  calculated  to  wear  out  by 
constant  friction  and  collision  between  two  independent  and  practically 
autonomous  authorities,  one  of  which  managed  and  did  not  control,  and  the 
other  controlled  and  did  not  manage — they  could  not  do  a  greater  disservice 
to  the  working  of  the  educational  system.*'— (Hoti^  of  Commons,  October 
27tA,  1902.) 

I>ealiiig  with  the  "  asset "  argument,  Dr.  Macnamara  said  : — 

"A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  'definite  asset.'  A  most 
generous  estimate  would  put  the  Church's  contribution  to  the  up-keep  of 
the  fabric  at  about  2s.  a  child  per  year.  Then  there  was  the  building. 
Public  elementary  Voluntary  schools  were  built,  partly  with  State  aid,  from 
1839  onwards.  From  1839  to  1882  places  were  provided  in  Church  elemen- 
tary schools  for  1,200,000  children  at  a  total  cost  of  £5,750,000.  From 
1882  to  the  present  day  Church  school  places  for  1,700,000  children  had 
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been  provided.  Estimating  the  cost  of  these  on  the  basis  of  the  others, 
with  allowance  for  more  stringent  demands  and  the  greater  price  of  material 
and  labour,  he  put  the  amount  at  £10,600,000.  That  made  a  total  for 
building  Church  Voluntary  schools  of  £15,d00,000,  3  per  cent,  on  which 
was  £450,000.  The  noble  lord  had  put  the  figure  at  £700,000,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  adopt  it,  though  he  did  not  think  Uiat  could  be  shown  to  be  the 
equivalent  annual  income.  He  asked  the  Committee  to  consider  what  this 
meant.  They  wanted  the  use  of  the  building  for  only  six  hours  a  day  on 
five  days  of  the  week.  Halving,  therefore,  the  noble  lord's  estimate  of 
£700,000  the  Church  asset  might  be  set  down  at  £300,000,  which  came  to 
2s.,  or  say  3s.,  a  child  ;  and  the  State  found  the  entire  maintenance, 
amounting  to  55s.  a  child  per  year.  Out  of  a  total  of  about  60s.  the  public 
paid  &6s.— (House  of  Commons,  October  27tK  1902.) 

24.  Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan  (L)  moved  {October  27th)  to  insert  words 
making  it  necessary  that  before  any  teacher  could  be  dismissed  the 
managers  must  get  the  consent  of  the  local  authority.  Mr.  Balfour 
agreed  to  meet  this  point,  and  next  day  (October  2Sth)  himself  moved 
the  insertion  of  the  following  words,  which  were  agreed  to  without 
a  discussion : — 

''  And  the  consent  of  the  authority  shall  also  be  required  to  the  dismissal 
of  a  teacher  unless  the  dismissal  be  on  grounds  connected  with  the  giving  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  school.'' 

25.  Mr.  Levy  (L)  moved  (October  2Sih)  an  amendment  cancelling 
that  part  of  the  subsection  which  provides  that  consent  shall  not  be 
withheld  except  on  educational  grounds.  Lost  byl92tol02  (majority 
90).  This  raised  the  question  as  to  what  exactly  is  included  in  the 
right  to  object  to  a  teacher  ^*  on  educational  grounds."  As  to  that^ 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  put  this  case  : — 

*'If  there  were  two  candidates  having  equal  denominational  qualifica- 
tions, but  one  being  superior  to  the  other  for  the  purposes  of  seculai* 
education,  would  the  county  council  have  the  right  to  say  the  managers  had 
not  chosen  the  best  man  if  they  selected  the  inferior  candidate  because  he 
was  more  helpful  in  the  Sunday-school  or  could  play  the  organ  ? " 

To  which  Sir  Robert  Finlay  replied  : — 

*'  He  should  say  it  was  an  educational  ground  if,  the  denominational 
qualifications  being  equal,  the  managers  selected  the  inferior  man  for  some 
extraneous  reason.  — (Uonse  of  Commons,  October  2Sth,  1902.) 

As  to  which,  the  suitable  comment  was  that  of  Mr.  McKenna — that 
this  would  be  highly  satisfactory  if  it  was  in  the  Bill,  but  it  is  not. 

26.  Mr.  H.  Hobhouse  (LU)  moved  (October  28th)  the  insertion 
of  the  words  "provided  that,  nottoiihstandiny  anything  in  the  trust 
deed  of  a  school  not  provided  by  the  local  education  authority,  assistant 
teachers  and  pupil  teachers  may  be  appointed,  if  it  is  thought  fit, 
without  reference  to  religious  creed  or  denomination."  Words  in 
italics  omitted  at  instance  of  Sir  W.  Anson.  Mr.  S.  T.  Evans  (L) 
moved  to  amend  this  by  changing  **  may  "  to  "  shall,"  and  leaving  out 
"if  it  is  thought  fit."  This  amendment  lost  by  246  to  124  (majority 
122).     Mr.  Hobhouse's  amendment  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

27.  Dr.  Macnamara  (L)  proposed  (October  2%lh)  to  insert  the 
words,  "  provided  also,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  body  of 
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managers  to  make  it  a  condition  of  appointment  in  the  case  of  any 
teacher  that  the  said  teacher  shall  undertake  to  perform  or  to  abstain 
from  performing  any  duties  outside  the  ordinary  school  hours  or 
unconnected  with  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school.*'  Lost  by  246  to 
119  (majority  127).  Dr.  Macnamara  made  out  an  unanswerable  and 
unanswered  case — ^indeed,  everybody  admitted  the  grievance.  But 
Mr.  Balfour  said  it  was  already  guarded  against  by  prior  clauses,  and 
declined  to  insert  the  words  for  fear  of  overloading  the  Bill. 
Eventually  Sir  William  Anson  was  induced  to  give  the  following 
pledge:— 

''He  woidd  undertake  that  this  matter  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  Code 
of  next  year  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Committee  evidently  wished  it  to  be 
dealt  with.  He  could  not  help  feeling  that  this  course  would  be  veiy  much 
better  than  encumbering  the  Bill  with  the  proposed  words." — (Hottae  of 
GomrnoM,  October  2Sth,  1902.) 

This  is  a  valuable  pledge,  but  there  was  no  sort  of  reason  why  the 
matter  should  not  have  been  settled  in  the  Bill.  The  effect  of  dealing 
with  the  matter  by  Code  is  to  give  the  power  to  Whitehall  instead  of 
the  local  authority,  and  to  make  the  teacher's  rights  a  matter,  not  of 
statute,  but  of  the  pleasure  of  the  Education  Department. 

Subsection  (c)  closured  and  carried  in  the  following  form : — 
8.  (1)  (c)  The  consent  of  the  local  education  authority  shall  be 
required  to  the  ap()ointnient  of  teachers,  but  that  consent 
shall  not  be  withheld  except  on  educational  grounds,  and 
the  consent  of  the  authority  shall  also  be  required  to  the 
dismissal  of  a  teacher  unless  the  dismissal  be  on  grounds 
connected  with  the  giving  of  religious  instruction  in  the 
school.  Provided  that  assistant  teachers  and  pupil 
teachers  may  be  appointed,  if  it  is  thought  fit,  wiuiout 
reference  to  religious  creed  or  denomination. 


8.  (1)  (d)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall,  out  of  funds  provided  by 
them,  keep  the  school -house  in  good  repair,  and  make 
such  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  buildings  as  may 
be  reasonably  required  by  the  local  education  authority. 

28.  SiE  William  Anson  moved  (October  2Sth)  to  insert  after  "the 
managers  of  the  school,"  the  following  words,  "shall  provide  the 
school-house  free  of  any  charge,  except  for  the  tetkcKer^s  dwelling-house^ 
if  anffy  to  the  local  education  authority  for  use  as  a  public  elementary 
school  and"  (The  Act  of  1870  defines  "  school-house  "  to  include  the 
"  teacher's  dwelling  -  house.")  Agreed  to  subsequently  without  a 
division.  Mb.  Whitley  moved  to  omit  the  words  in  italics.  Lost  by 
217  to  111  (majority  106).  This  amendment  of  the  Government's  was 
well  described  as  a  mean  and  shabby  trick.  The  reason  why  was  well 
explained  by  Mr.  Bryce  : — 

*'On  introducing  the  Bill  the  First  Lord  said  that  the  consideration 
which  was  being  given  for  the  Bill  by  the  denominations  was  the  provision 
of  the  buildings  and  their  repairs.  When  he  said  that  everybody  took  him 
to  mean  buildings  in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  had  been  previously  used 
aely,  in  the  sense  of  the  Act  of  1870.     The  Qovemment  amendment 
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now  effected  a  complete  alteration  of  the  terms  on  which  the  Bill  was 
recommended  to  the  country.  This  would  be  an  unfortunate  proposal  for 
the  BiU  and  for  the  Church  of  England." — (House  of  Commons^  October 
2Sih,  1902. 

Mr.  Perks,  M.P.,  said  :— 

*'  This  was  a  question  which  affected  the  Wesleyan  Church  as  well  as  the 
Established  Church,  and  certainly  the  managers  of  the  Wesleyan  schools, 
in  all  about  500,  never  entertained  the  idea  that  they  were  going  to  receive 
rent  for  the  teacher's  house.  In  the  county  of  Lincoln  almost  all  the 
teacher's  dwellings  were  part  of  the  school  buildings,  and  in  many  cases 
building  grants  from  the  State  had  been  received,  not  merely  for  the  school, 
but  for  the  teacher's  house.  It  therefore  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  going 
back  on  a  bargain  for  the  Government  to  suggest  in  the  interests,  not  of  the 
Wesleyans  or  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  in 
respect  of  the  teacher's  house  rental  should  be  paid,  which  manifestly  must 
go  as  an  endowment  to  some  Church  institution  in  the  village." — {House  of 
Commons,  October  28th,  1902.) 

29.  Dr.  Macnamara  (L)  moved  (October  2Sth)  to  amend  Sir  W. 
Anson's  amendment  by  inserting  words  requiring  the  managers  to  pro- 
vide the  school-house  free  "  for  all  educational  purposes."  Withdrawn 
in  favour  of  an  amendment  of  Mr.  Balfour's  **and  also  for  other 
educational  purposes  if  the  local  education  authority  have  no  other 
suitable  accommodation  in  provided  schools,  but  not  more  often  than 
three  days  in  the  week."     This  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

30.  Mr.  Loyd  (C)  moved  (October  2Sth  and  29tli)  that  the  school 
buildings  should  be  kept  in  repair  out  of  the  income  from  subscriptions, 
donations,  and  endowments.  Withdrawn  after  Mr.  Balfour  had  said, 
as  to  endowments  : — 

''  Speaking  generally,  he  thought  the  equitable  plan  would  be  that  where 
an  endowment  was  left  for  what  might  be  generally  called,  in  an  untechnical 
sense,  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  school,  that  should  be  divided 
between  the  education  authority  and  the  managers,  and  that  so  far  as  it  went 
to  the  managers  it  should,  of  course,  go  in  relief  of  the  obligations  of  the 
managers  under  the  Bill.  On  the  other  hand,  where  it  went  to  the  local 
authority  it  should  go  in  relief  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish.  The  Govern- 
ment were  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  would  never  do  to  use  these  funds  to 
diminish  the  general  burden  of  the  rates  under  the  local  education  authority. 
It  was,  he  would  not  say  always,  a  parochial  charity,  but,  at  all  evente,  a 
charity  restricted  in  its  area,  and  they  did  not  propose  that  its  benefits  should 
go  beyond  that  area.  That  portion,  therefore,  which  would  go  to  the  educa- 
tion authority  would  be  properly  used  for  the  diminution  of  the  education 
rate  in  the  area  to  which  it  was  devoted."— (if ot«e  of  Commotis,  October  29<fc, 
1902.) 

31.  Mr.  Herbert  Roberts  (L)  moved  (October  29th)  to  insert  after 
the  word  "shall"  the  words  "discharge  all  liabilities  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  school  existing  at  the  passing  of  the  Act."  Lost 
by  197  to  113  (majority  84).  This  was  to  try  and  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  local  authorities  were  not  to  be  responsible  for  these 
liabilities  incurred  before  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

32.  Mr.  Lloyd-Morgan  (L)  moved  (October  29th)  to  insert  after 
"  house  "  "  and  all  its  educational  appliances."     Withdrawn^-s^tier  the 
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Government  had  promised  to  insert  words  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
local  authority  is  to  have  the  use  of  whatever  appliances  and 
furniture  the  Voluntary  school  possesses. 

33.  Sib  John  Dorington  (C)  moved  (October  2^th)  an  amendment 
to  limit  the  liability  of  managers  to  keep  the  school  house  in  '*  structural 
repair."    Lost  by  337  to  35  (majority  302).    Sir  Robert  Knlay  said  :— 

''  The  words  '  good  repair  *  were  intended  to  include  structural  repairs 
and  such  small  repairs  as  the  mending  of  broken  windows.  He  thousnt  it 
was  better  to  adhere  to  the  words  of  the  Bill,  by  which  the  responsibility 
was  thrown  upon  the  managers  of  doing  all  that  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
buildings  in  a  condition  suitable  for  the  work  of  a  school." — {House  of 
Cf/mmans,  October  29^/i,  1902.) 

34.  Mr.  Herbert  Roberts  (L)  moved  {October  2^th)  the  omission 
of  the  word  "  reasonably  "  from  the  expression  '*  such  alterations  and 
improvements  in  the  buildings  as  may  be  reasonably  required  by  the 
load  education  authority."     Lost  by  247  to  121  (majority  126). 

The  subsection  ftxis  finally  carried  in  the  fotlotoing  form : — 

8.  (1)  (d)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  provide  the  school  house 
free  of  any  charge  except  for  the  teachers'  dwelling 
house,  if  any,  to  the  local  education  authority  for  use  as 
a  public  elementary  school,  and  also  for  other  educational 
purposes  if  the  local  education  authority  have  no  other 
suitable  accommodation  in  schools  provided  by  them  but 
not  more  often  than  three  days  in  the  week  and  shall, 
out  of  funds  provided  by  them,  keep  the  school  house  in 
good  repair,  and  make  such  alterations  and  improvements 
in  the  ouildings  as  may  be  reasonably  required  by  the 
local  education  authority. 


8.  (1)  (e)  The  local  education  authority  shall  have  the  right  of 
appointing  such  persons  as  they  think  fit  to  be  additional 
managers,  so  that  the  number  of  the  persons  so  appointed, 
if  more  than  one,  does  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  of  managers. 

This  UHM  cut  out  as  having  been  already  dea-t  unth  in  Clause  7. 


New   Subsection. 

35.  Dr.  Macnamara(L)  moved  (October  29^A)  a  new  subsection  (e). 
Accepted  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  carried  by  194  to  65  (majority  129). 
2^ew  subsection  added  as  follows  : — 

(e)  The  managers  of  a  school  not  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  in  respect  of  the  use  by  them  of  the  school 
furniture  out  of  school  hours,  and  the  local  education 
authority  in  respect  of  the  use  by  them  of  any  room  in  the 
school  out  of  school  hours  shall  be  liable  to  make  good  any 
damage  caused  to  the  fumitiu:e  or  the  room,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  reason  of  that  use  (other  than  damage  arising 
from  fair  wear  and  tear)  and  the  managers  shall  take  care 
that  after  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  school  by  them  tl] 
is  left  in  a  proper  condition  for  school  purposes. 
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36.  Mr.  Treyeltan  (L)  moved  (October  30th)  a  new  subsectiou  (/): — 
**ThehianAger8  of  the  school  shall  allow  any  room  in  the  school  to  be 
used  free  of  charge,  at  any  time  when  the  school  is  not  being  used  for 
public  education,  for  any  meeting  held  in  connection  with  a  political, 
municipal,  or  local  election  ;  and  if,  by  reason  of  such  use  of  the  room,  any 
expenditure  is  incurred  by  the  managers,  or  any  damage  is  done  to  the 
room,  or  to  any  furniture  or  apparatus  in  the  room,  such  expense  or  damage 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  managers  by  the  persons  by  whom,  or  on  whose 
behalf  the  meeting  is  convened." 

Lost  by  189  to  91  (nuijority  98).  Mr.  Balfour  was  fairly  cornered  in 
argument  on  this  point,  but  he  declined  to  deal  with  the  matter, 
suggesting  a  separate  Bill  should  be  brought  in.  Of  course  this  will 
not  be  done.  Sir  Francis  Powell  declared  that  he  had  "  never  heard  '* 
of  the  practice  of  schoolrooms  being  given  for  Tory  meetings  and 
refused  for  Liberal — he  doubted  whether  it  existed  ! 


8.  (2)  If  any  question  arises  under  this  section  between  the  local 
education  authority  and  the  managers  of  a  school,  that  question 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  compliance  with 
this  section  shall  be  one  of  the  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled 
by  an  elementary  school  in  order  to  obtain  a  Parliamentary  grant. 

37.  Mr-Bryce  (L)  (for  Sir  W.  Harcourt  (L)  )  moved  (October  30th) 
to  insert  words  to  make  the  subsection  read :  "  If  the  managers  of 
any  school  fail  to  comply  with  the  conditions  no  assistance  from  the 
rates  or  the  Parliamentary  grant  shall  be  given  to  such  school.  *' 
Lost  by  243  to  101  (majority  142). 

38.  Sir  E.  Gret  (L)  moved  (October  30th)  to  add  to  subsection 
(2)  the  woi-ds  "and  in  the  event  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  to  comply  with  any  of  the  conditions  of  this  subsection, 
the  local  education  authority  shall  have  power,  subject  to  fair  com- 
pensation to  the  owners,  to  acquire  or  rent  the  building  and  treat 
it  as  a  school  provided  by  them."  Lost  by  175  to  85  (majority  90). 
The  object  of  this  amendment  was  to  provide,  in  case  of  conflict 
between  the  education  authority  and  the  managers,  such  a  remedy  aa 
would  enable  the  education  in  the  school  to  be  carried  on  continuously. 

Siibsection  8  (2)  carried  as  introduced. 


39.  Sir  William  Anson  moved  (October  30t?i)  the  following  new 
subsection :  (3)  "  In  any  case  in  which  there  are  more  candidates  for 
the  post  of  pupil  teacher  than  there  are  places  to  be  filled,  the  appoint- 
ment shall  be  made  by  the  local  education  authority,  and  they  shall 
determine  the  respective  qualifications  of  the  candidates  by  examination 
or  otherwise."  Mr.  Whitley  (L)  moved  to  add  "  assistant  and  "  be- 
fore "pupil."  Lost  by  197  to  85  (majority  112).  Original  amendment 
carried  without  a  division.  Mr.  Balfour  was  very  angry  with  Mr. 
Whitley's  amendment.  "  After  all  he  had  done  his  best  with  the  Bill, 
largely  with  a  view  to  remedy  Nonconformist  grievances."  And  then 
Nonconformists  had  no  "  gratitude."  To  which  Mr.  Bryce  supplied  th^ 
exactly  appropriate  answer :—  Digi^i,,^  by  L^OOglC 
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**  After  all,  the  Ministry  were  not  there  as  a  despotic  monarch  who  out 
of  the  plentitude  of  his  grace  threw  down  favors  to  his  helpless  subjects. 
The  Opposition  were  there  as  British  citizens.  They  considered  that  the 
system  of  education  which  had  gone  on  in  this  country  from  1870  was  one 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  admitted  or  tolerated  by  the  Kt»nconf  ormists. 
It  had  been  a  standing  injustice  to  them.  They  considered  that  this  injustice 
was  aggravated  by  this  Bill,  and  that  all  the  concessions,  so  called,  made  did 
not  in  their  totality  amount  to  anything  like  the  additional  injury  which  was 
inflicted  upon  those  who  objected  to  sectarian  schools  by  being  required  to 
sapport  them  out  of  the  rates.  That  being  so,  there  was  no  question  what- 
ever of  any  spirit  of  submissive  gratitude  and  obligation." — (aorise  of  Com- 
mow,  October  20th,  1902.) 

40.  Colonel  Kknyon-Slaney  (C)  moved  (October  30th  and  Slat) 
to  add  a  new  subsection : — 

(4)  Religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  a  school  not  provided 
by  the  local  education  authority,  in  accordance  with  the  tenour 
of  the  provisions  (if  any)  of  the  trust  deed  relating  thereto,  and 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  managers. 

Carried  by  211  to  41  (majority  170).  The  Church  party  revolted  at 
this  amendment,  but  Mr.  Balfour,  be  it  said,  firmly  supported  it, 
declaring : — 

"  What  was  it  that  had  raised  almost  all  the  difficulty  in  the  public 
mind  connected  with  religious  teaching  in  the  schools  ?  It  was  the  abuse 
here  and  there — very  rare,  he  admitted,  but  here  and  there  to  be  found — 
by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  of  the  powers  given  him.  The  harm  that 
that  had  done  to  elementary  education  in  the  schools  was  not  to  be 
measured  by  words.  The  follies  and  indiscretions  of  a  single  individual 
were  multiplied  by  the  public  mind  until  they  almost  stood  out  as  a 
great  public  danger.  And  it  was  because  he  desired  to  see  these  dangers 
removed  for  ever  from  the  pith  of  religious  denominational  education  that 
he  was  anxious  to  see  the  amendment  accepted." — {Bo\ise  of  Commons^ 
October  31st,  1902).  

8.  (3)  The  grant  under  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  1897,  in 
respect  of  any  schools  maintained  by  a  local  education 
autnority,  shall,  instead  of  being  distributed  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  be  paid  by  that  Board  to  that  authority,  and 
shall  be  applied  by  the  authority  in  aid  of  the  expenses 
incurred  by  them  under  this  part  of  this  Act. 

41.  Sir  William  Anson  moved  (October  3l8t)  that  this  be  cut  out — 
agreed  to  without  a  division.  It  was  made  unnecessary  by  the  new 
financial  clause,  which  repeals  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act. 


The  whole  clatue  closured  and  carried  by  165  to  70  (majority  95) 
in  the  following  form  : — 

8. — (1)  The  local  education  authority  shall  maintain  and  keep 
efficient  all  public  elementary  schools  within  their  area  which  are 
necessary  and  have  the  control  of  all  expenditure  required  for  that 
purpose  other  than  expenditure  for  which,  under  this  Act,  provision 
is  to  be  made  by  the  managers  so  long  as,  in  the  case  of  a  school 
not  provided  by  them,  the  following  conditions  ^nji  j^^visions  ar^ 
complied  with  : —  '^'  '^ 
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(a)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  carry  out  any  directions 
of  the  local  education  authority  as  to  the  secular  instruction 
to  be  given  in  the  school,  including  any  directions  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  and  educational  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  to  be  employed  for  such  instruction,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  dismissal  of  any  teacher  on  educational 
grounds,  and  if  the  managers  fail  to  carry  out  such  directions 
the  local  education  authority  shall,  in  addition  to  their 
other  powers,  have  the  power  themselves  to  carry  out  the 
direction  in  question  as  if  they  were  the  managers  ; 

(6)  The  local  education  authority  shall  have  power  to  inspect 
the  school ; 

(c)  The  consent    of    the    local   education  authority  shall   be 

required  to  the  appointment  of  teachers,  but  tliat  consent 
shall  not  be  withheld  except  on  educational  grounds,  and 
the  consent  of  the  authority  shall  also  be  required  to  the 
dismissal  of  a  teacher  unless  the  dismissal  be  on  grounds 
connected  with  the  giving  of  religious  instruction  in  the 
school.  Provided  that  assistant  teachers  and  pupil 
teachers  may  be  appointed,  if  it  is  thought  fit,  without 
reference  to  religious  creed  or  denomination  ; 

(d)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  provide  the  school-house 

free  of  any  charge  except  for  the  teachers'  dwelling-house,  if 
any,  to  the  local  education  authority  for  use  as  a  public 
elementary  school,  and  also  for  other  educational  purposes  if 
the  local  education  authority  have  no  other  suitable  accom- 
modation in  schools  provided  by  them  but  not  more  often 
than  three  days  in  the  week,  and  shall,  out  of  funds  provided 
by  them,  keep  the  school-house  iu  good  repair,  and  make 
such  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  buildings  as  may 
bo  reasonably  required  by  the  local  education  authority  ; 

(e)  The  managers  of  a  school  not  provided  by  the  local  education 

authority  in  respect  of  the  use  by  them  of  the  school 
furniture  out  of  school  hours,  and  the  local  education 
authority  in  respect  of  the  use  by  them  of  any  room  in  the 
school  out  of  school  hours  shall  be  liable  to  make  good  any 
damage  caused  to  the  furniture  or  the  room,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  reason  of  that  use  (other  than  damage  arising 
from  fair  wear  and  tear)  and  the  managers  shall  take  care 
that  after  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  school  by  them  the  room 
is  left  in  a  proper  condition  for  school  purposes. 

(2)  If  any  question  arises  under  this  section  between  the  local 
education  authority  and  the  managers  of  a  school,  that  question 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  compliance 
with  this  section  shall  be  one  of  the  conditions  required  to  be 
fulfilled  by  an  elementary  school  in  order  to  obtain  a  Parliamentary 
grant. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  there  are  more  candidates  for  the  post 
of  pupil  teacher  than  there  are  places  to  be  filled,  the  appoint- 
ment shall  be  made  by  the  local  education  authority,  and  they  shall 
determine  the  respective  qualification  of  the  candidates  by  exami- 
nation or  otherwise. 

(4)  Religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  a  school  not  provided 
by  the  local  education  authority,  in  accordance  with  the  tenour 
of  the  provisions  (if  any)  of  the  trust  deed  relating  thereto  and  shall 
be  under  the  control  of  the  managers.  Digitized  by  vjOOQ IC 
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Clause  9.— Provision  of  New  Schools  (now?  Section  8). 

Where  the  local  education  authority  or  any  other  persons 
propose  to  provide  a  new  public  elementary  school,  they  shall  give 
public  notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so,  and  the  managers  of  any 
existing  school,  and  the  local  education  authority  (where  they  are 
not  themselves  the  persons  proposing  to  provide  the  school),  and 
any  ten  ratepayers  in  the  area  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  provide 
the  school,  may,  within  three  months  after  the  notice  is  given, 
appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed 
school  is  not  required,  or  that  a  school  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority,  or  not  so  provided  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
better  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  than  the  school 
proposed  to  be  provided,  and  any  school  built  in  contravention  of 
.  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  such  appeal  shall  be 
treated  as  unnecessary. 

1.  Mr,  C.  p.  Tbbvblyan  (L)  moved  {November  Zrd)  to  omit  "  or 
any  other  persons,"  thereby  confining  the  provision  of  new  schools  to 
the  local  authority.  Lost  by  225  to  111  (majority  114).  Once  again 
Mr.  Middlemore,  the  Liberal  Unionist  member  for  N.  Birmingham, 
made  a  notable  protest : — 

*'  The  clause  was  one  to  dethrone  the  local  authority  and  enthrone  the 
Board  of  Education  in  its  place.  What  did  the  local  authority  exist  for  ? 
Surely  to  build  its  own  schools,  to  control  its  own  money,  and  certainly  to 
translate  the  wishes  of  its  people  into  action.  What  functions  were  they 
going  to  leave  the  local  authority  in  regard  to  new  schools  ?  It  would  have 
to  finance  the  schools  which  the  Board  of  Education  permitted  or  compelled 
it  to  build ;  it  would  also  have  to  finance  the  schools  which  were  built 
against  its  wishes.  The  Grovemment  had  not  brought  forth  an  authority  ; 
they  had  brought  forth  an  abortion.  This  clause  would  create  very  great 
discord  in  the  community  to  which  it  applied.  It  would  set  the  local 
authority  and  the  Voluntary  schools  by  the  ears.  The  two  would  be 
brought  into  collision,  and  the  weaker  would  be  destroyed.  Moderate  and 
earnest  Churchmen  like  himself  were  driven  to  think  that  the  only  way  to 
establish  a  national  system  of  education  was  to  supersede  the  denomina- 
tional schools  altogether.  Moderate  men  like  himself  would  be  compelled 
to  join  forces  with  men  like  the  hon.  member  for  Carnarvon  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  him.  In  matters  relating  to  union  and  Imperialism  he 
stood  up  for  his  own  side,  but  on  this  educational  matter  he  was  being 
driven  from  his  moorings  utterly  against  his  will.  He  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  make  such  radical  alterations  in  this  clause  as  would  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  vote  for  the  third  reading." — (Ho^ise  of  Commatis^ 
November  3rd,  1902.) 

2.  Dr.  Mackahara  (L)  moved  (November  3rd)  to  insert  after  the 
first  **  school  "  the  words  "or  to  enlarge  any  existing  public  elementary 
school."  Discussed  and  withdrawn.  Dr.  Macnamara  said  that  th^e 
words  would  cover  the  enlargement  of  a  Voluntary  school  '^^JPa 
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provided  school,  but  what  he  was  anxious  to  secure  was  that,  if  the 
denominationaUsts  desired  to  enlarge  a  public  elementary  school,  as  no 
doubt  they  would  do  under  this  scheme,  they  should  go  through  the 
whole  process  of  appeal,  examination,  and  investigation,  the  same  as 
any  other  body.     Sir  Robert  Finlay  gave  the  following  pledge : — 

'*  He  understood  the  point  of  the  amendment  was  that,  without  bmlding 
a  new  school  in  the  popular  sense,  there  might  be  such  a  considerable 
enlargement  of  the  existing  school  as  to  put  a  burden  upon  the  rates  for 
maintenance.  That  was  a  matter  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  some  form, 
but  he  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  member  that  it  might  be  better  to  introduce 
at  the  end  of  the  clause  some  words  providing  that,  in  case  of  enlargement, 
the  Board  of  Education  should  determine  whether,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  enlargement  was  such  that  it  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  new  school." 
— (Houne  of  Commofis,  November  3rd,  1902.) 

3.  Mr.  Herbert  Roberts  (L)  moved  {November  Srd)  to  leave  out 
from  the  clause  the  words  "  any  ten  ratepayers  in  the  area  for  which 
it  is  proposed  to  provide  a  school."  Lost  by  87  to  70  (majority  17). 
These  words  give  the  right  of  appeal  to  any  ten  ratepayers  to  go  to  the 
Board  of  Education  against  the  erection  of  a  school  within  the  area 
in  which  they  were  interested.  As  long  as  the  power  rested  in  the 
local  authorities  there  was  no  reason  why  a  few  ratepayers  should  be 
allowed  to  intervene. 

4.  Mr.  McKenna  (L)  moved  {November  3rd)  to  substitute  for 
"  any  ten  ratepayers,"  "  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers."  Lost  by  176 
to  95  (majority  81).  Sir  Robert  Finlay,  asked  from  what  area  the 
ratepayers  must  be  drawn,  replied  it  would  be  the  "  area  from  which 
the  pupils  were  drawn  " — a  ridiculously  vague  definition. 

5.  Dr.  Macnamara  (L)  moved  (November  3rd)  to  omit  all  the 
words  after  "  required  "  down  to  the  third  "  provided "  in  order  to 
insert  the  words  **  to  meet  any  deficiency  in  school  places."  Lost  by 
183  to  82  (majonty  101).  The  object  of  the  amendment  was  to  pre- 
vent the  multiplication  of  small  schools. 

Clause  closured  and  carried  (November  3rd)  unaltered  by  176  to  78 
(majority  98). 


Clause  10.— Necessity  of  Schools  (rum;  Section  9). 

The  Board  of  Education  shall  determine  in  case  of  dispute 
whether  a  school  is  necessary  or  not,  and  in  so  determining,  and 
also  in  deciding  on  any  appeal  as  to  the  provision  of  a  new  school, 
shall  have  rega^  to  the  interest  of  secular  instruction,  to  the  wishes 
of  parents  as  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and  to  the  economy 
of  the  rates,  but  a  school  actually  in  existence  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered unnecessary  in  which  the  number  of  scholars  in  average 
attendance  as  computed  by  the  Board  of  Education  is  not  less 
than  thirty. 

1.  Dr.  Macnamara  (L)  moved  (November  ^th)  to  insert  after  "  shall " 
"  without  unnecessary  delay."    Agreed  to.  Djgi,i,ed  by  L^OOglC 
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2.  Mr.  McEenna  (L)  moved  (November  UK)  to  omit  all  the  words 
after  "is  necessary  or  not."  Lost  by  203  to  109  (majority  94).  Mr. 
McKenna  said,  in  moving  his  amendment : — 

*'  The  clause  provided  that  the  Board  of  Education  should  decide  under 
such  conditions  that  it  was  inconceivable  that  their  decision  should  be  other 
than  favourable  to  the  existing  managers  of  schools  or  other  persons  as 
against  the  local  education  authority.  The  first  condition  was  that  the 
Board  of  Education  should  have  regard  to  the  interest  of  sec^dar  instruction. 
That  looked  fair,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  denominational  managers  would  be 
able  to  contend  that  secular  instruction  would  not  be  damaged  by  their 
school,  as  the  local  education  authority  had  control  of  secular  instruction. 
Then  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  the  ^oishes  of  the  parents.  Would  not  the 
judgment  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  this  ()oint  go  in  favour  of  the  ten 
parents  or  the  local  managers  as  against  a  local  education  authority  whose 
contact  with  parish  concerns,  it  coidd  be  argued,  was  less  close  ?  The  Board 
was  also  to  have  r^ard  to  the  economy  of  the  rates,  and  the  managers  of  an 
existing  school  woidd  be  able  to  put  forward  the  conclusive  argument  that 
they  would  find  the  building.  But  the  last  part  of  the  clause  still  further 
limited  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Wherever  a  number  of 
persons  had  built  a  school  and  got  thirty  children  to  attend  it  the  Board 
were  bound  to  recognise  the  institution  as  a  public  elementary  school.  The 
next  clause  did  not  provide  any  penalty  if  the  local  education  authority  did 
not  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Education.  An  (GovemmeiU) 
amendment  had  accordingly  been  put  down  giving  the  Board  compulsory 
powers  in  the  matter  as  against  the  local  education  authority,  but  not,  he 
complained,  as  against  the  managers  of  an  existing  school  or  other  persons. 
In  practice  the  proposals  of  the  Government  would  be  used  in  certain 
districts  to  prevent  the  local  education  authority  from  doing  its  duty  by 
making  provision  for  elementary  educatiou  in  its  area,  while  on  those  who 
objected,  the  managers  of  existing  schools  or  other  persons,  the  duty  would 
not  be  imposed  of  making  good  the  deficiency.  — (Rouse  of  Commons, 
Nwember  4^,  1902.) 

3.  Mb.  Herbert  Lewis  (L)  moved  (November  A:ik)  to  substitute 
for  "actually  in  existence"  "existing  at  the  date  of  the  passing 
of  this  Act.'*  Withdrawn  in  favour  of  words  suggested  by  Mb. 
Balfour,  "  already  recognised  as  a  public  elementary  school." 

4.  Mr.  Brtkmor  Jones  (L)  moved  (November  ith)  to  substitute 
100  for  30  as  the  limit  of  pupils,  below  which  the  school  should  cease 
to  have  a  claim  to  public  support.     Lost  by  230  to  124  (majority  106). 

Clause  dositred  and  carried  (November  Uh)  by  249  to  126  in  follow- 
ing form : — 

The  Board  of  Education  shall,  without  unnecessary  delay, 
determine  in  case  of  dispute  whether  a  school  is  necessary  or  not, 
and  in  so  determining,  and  also  in  deciding  on  any  appeal  as  to  the 
provision  of  a  new  school,  shall  have  regard  to  the  interest  of 
secular  instruction,  to  the  wishes  of  parents  as  to  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  to  the  economy  of  the  rates,  but  a  school 
already  recognised  as  a  public  elementary  school  shall  not  be 
considered  unnecessary  in  which  the  number  of  scholars  in  average 
attendance  as  computed  by  the  Board  of  Education  is  not  less  than  r 

thirty.  Digitized  by  VnOOQ IC 
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Clause  II.— Power  to  Enforce  Duties  under  Elementary 
Education  Acts  {now  Section  i6). 

If  the  local  education  authority  fail  to  fulfil  any  of  their  duties 
under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  or  this  Act, 
in  any  part  of  their  area,  the  Board  of  Education  may,  after 
holding  a  public  inquiry,  make  such  order  as  they  think  necessary 
or  proper  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  authority  to  fulfil  their 
duty,  and  any  such  order  may  be  enforced  by  mandamus. 

1.  SirW.  Anson  moved  (November  Uh)  to  insert  after  the  word 
"  Act "  "  or  fail  to  provide  such  additional  public  school  accommoda- 
tion as  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education  necessary."  Agreed 
to. 

Clause  closured  and  carried  (November  ith)  by  203  to  87  in  the 
follotving  form  : — 

If  the  local  education  authority  fail  to  fulfil  any  of  their  duties 
under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  or  this  Act,  or 
fail  to  provide  such  additional  public  school  accommodation  as  is  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education  necessary  in  any  part  of  their 
area,  the  Board  of  Education  may,  after  holding  a  public  inquiry, 
make  such  order  as  they  think  necessary  or  proper  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  the  authority  to  fulfil  their  duty,  and  any  such  order 
may  be  enforced  by  mandamus. 

Part  IV. — General. 
Clause  12.— Education  Committees  (now  Section  17). 

12.  (1)  Any  Council  in  the  exercise  of  powers  under  this  Act 
shall,  except  as  respects  the  raising  of  a  rate  or  borrowing  money 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  the  adoption  by  them  of  &art  III. 
of  this  A  ct,  act  through  an  education  committee  or  education  com> 
mittees,  constituted  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  made  by  the 
Council  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

1.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  (November  bth  and  6<A)  amendments 
which  entirely  recast  the  subsection,  and  left  it  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  ultimately  carried.  {See  belmv).  In  the  Bill  as  introduced, 
large  powers  were  apparently  given  to  the  Committee^  as  distinct  from 
the  Council.  The  effect  of  the  amended  subsection  was  thus  described 
by  Sii*  William  Anson  : — 

'*  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  these  amendments  would  effect  a  definite 
modification  in  the  scheme  of  the  relations  of  the  Council  to  the  committee, 
as  they  appeared  in  the  Bill  before  the  Committee.  There  was  no  doubt, 
also,  as  these  debates  had  gone  on  it  had  become  plain  that  there  was  a 
desire  in  the  House  and  in  the  country  that  the  local  education  authority 
which  it  was  proposed  to  establish  should  be  an  authority  populai'ly  elected 
and  directly  responsible  to  the  ratepayers.  The  Government  desired  that 
it  should  be  so.  This  body  would  have,  in  spite  of  all  that  might  be  said 
in  its  disparagement,  great  powera,  and  the  Qovemment  believed  that  it 
would  exercise  those  powers  in  a  manner  salutary  to  the  education  of  the 
country  ;  but  they  wished  that  it  should  be,  definitely,  a  local  education 
authority,  and  that  it  should  be  entrusted  with  powers  in  all  matters 
relating  to  education  within  its  area.  The  objects  of  his  amendments  were 
to  make  that  point  quite  clear.  He  would  state  what  the  relations  between 
these  two  bodies  would  be.     The  local  education  authority  would  not  act 
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through  a  committee,  but  it  would  be  bound  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  com- 
mittee. If  the  committee  did  Dot  advise  at  all,  or  if  its  advice — as  might 
sometimes  happen,  though  he  believed  that  such  instances  would  be  very  rare 
— should  not  be  such  as  the  Council  thought  it  desirable  to  follow,  the  local 
education  authority  would  act  either  without  the  advice  of  the  committee 
or  contrary  to  it ;  but  in  any  case  the  local  education  authority  would  be 
the  body  that  would  act  ia  the  matter.  It  might  be  suggested  that  in  large 
boroughs  and  in  hu^e  counties  some  difticulty,  some  delay,  might  be  occasioned 
if  the  local  education  authority  was  in  every  case  to  act  after  consulting  its 
committee.  The  Government  proposed  to  meet  that  by  giving  very  extensive 
powers  of  delegation  ;  but  the  amount  of  power  delegated  might  be  deter- 
mined from  time  to  time  by  the  local  education  authority,  and  these  powers 
might  at  any  time  be  modified  or  withdrawn.  But  from  these  powers  of 
delegation  the  Government  made  one  very  important  exception.  Tlie  local 
education  authority  might  not  delegate  its  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  of 
borrowing  money.  The  executive  power  necessarily  rested  with  the  local 
education  authority — the  Council — and  the  financial  power  must  rest  with  it 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  as  the  Government  intended  them  to  be. 
The  powers  of  delegation,  with  the  exception  of  these  financial  powers, 
would  be  regulated  by  convenience,  and  by  what  was  conceived  to  be  the 
educational  requirements  of  the  district.  What  he  wished  to  impress  on 
the  Committee  was  that  the  popularly-chosen  body  was,  and  would  be, 
supreme  ;  that  it  might  delegate  most  of  its  powers,  but  could  not  delegate 
its  financial  powers."— (jffcwiae  of  Commons,  Norembei'  bth,  1%2.) 

2.  Mr.  J.  A.  Pease  (L)  moved  {November  5th)  an  amendment 
striking  out  the  .words  in  the  clause  rendering  it  necessary  for  the 
Council  to  have  a  scheme  submitted  to  them  for  an  education  committee 
or  committees,  ratified  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Lost  by  241  to 
119  (majority  122).  The  Government,  by  refusing  this  amendment, 
declined  to  allow  the  local  authorities  to  frame  their  own  scheme, 
uninterfered  with  by  Whitehall. 

3.  Mb.  Whitley  (L)  moved  {November  Qth)  that  educational 
matters  should  "be"  not  "stand"  referred  to  the  Education  Com- 
mittee.    (See  below,)    Lpst  by  200  to  100  (majority  100).  . 

Stib^ction  carried  {November  Qth)  in  ike  follovnng  form  : — 

12.  (1)  Any  Council  having  powers  under  this  Act  shall 
establish  an  education  committee  or  education  committees,  con- 
stituted in  accordance  with  a  scheme  made  by  the  Council  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Provided  always  that  if  a  Council  having  powers  under  Part  II. 
only  of  this  Act  determine  that  an  education  committee  is  un- 
necessary in  their  case,  it  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  them  to  appoint 
such  a  committee. 

(2)  All  matters  relating  to  the  exercise  by  the  Council  of  £heir 
powers  under  this  Act,  except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or 
borrowing  money,  shall  stand  referred  to  the  education  committee, 
and  the  Council,  before  exercising  any  such  powers,  shall,  unless  in 
their  opinion  the  matter  is  urgent,  receive  and  consider  the  report 
of  the  education  committee  with  respect  to  the  matter  in  question. 
The  Council  may  also  delegate  to  the  education  committee,  with  or 
without  any  restrictions  or  conditions  as  they  think  fit,  any  of  their 
powers  under  this  Act,  except  the  power  of  raisins  a  rate^off^ 
borrowing  money.  Digitizea^by^OOglL 
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8.  (2)  Every  such  scheme  shall  provide — 

(a)  for  the  selection  and  appointment  by  the  Council  of  at 
least  a  majority  of  the  committee  ;  and 

(6)  for  the  appointment  by  the  Council,  on  the  nomination, 
where  it  appears  desirable,  of  other  bodies,  of  persons  of 
experience  in  education,  and  of  persons  acquainted  with 
the  needs  of  the  various  kinds  of  schools  in  the  area  for 
which  the  Council  acts. 

4.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  {November  6<A)  to  provide  that  the 
majority  of  the  Education  Committee  elected  by  the  Council  should 
"  also  be  members  of  the  Council  unless  the  Council  otherwise  declare.'' 
Agreed  to. 

6.  Sir  C.  Dilke  (L)  moved  (November  Qth)  to  provide  that  Aldermen 
should  not  count  in  reckoning  up  the  majority  of  members  of  the 
Council.  Lost  by  232  to  122  (majority  110).  The  object  of  this  amend- 
ment was  to  secure  the  presence  on  the  Committee  of  as  many  directly 
elected  representatives  as  possible. 

6.  Mb.  Ellis  Griffith  (L)  moved  (November  ^th)  to  omit  the 
words  ^*  unless  the  Council  shall  otherwise  determine,"  so  that  it 
should  be  compulsory  in  every  case  that  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
should  consist  of  Councillors  or  Aldermen  of  the  Council.  Lost  by 
232  to  125  (majority  107). 

Here  is  a  passage  from  the  debate  which  is  instructive  as  well  as 
amusing : — 

*'  Sib  J.  Brunnbr  asked  the  Attomey-Qeneral  whether  it  was  legally 
possible  for  an  education  committee  to  be  appointed  without  one  single 
member  of  the  Council  upon  it. 

'*  The  Attorney-General  failing  to  rise  in  res()onse  to  the  question, 

**  Mr.  Lloyd-George  rose  and  pressed  for  an  answer. 

*'The  Attorney-General  :  The  question  assumes  that  some  Council  is 
going  to  do  something  that  is  obviously  absurd.  According  to  the  frame- 
work of  this  amendment  the  proper  thing  is  in  the  absence  of  special  circum- 
stances the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee  should  be  members  of 
the  Council ;  and  the  question  assumes  that  the  Council  are  going  to  be  so 
ridiculous  as  to  appoint  the  whole  of  the  committee  on  which  there  is  not 
even  one  member. 

**  Sir  J.  Brunner  :  Can  they  do  it  ? 

''  The  Attorney-General  :  As  an  abstract  question  of  law  the  thing 
might  be  done." 

7.  Sir  James  Woodhouse  (L)  moved  (November  7th)  an  amend- 
ment to  secure  the  selection  by  the  Council,  as  well  as  the  mere  formal 
appointment,  of  the  persons  of  the  Committee  representing  outside  bodies. 
Lost  b7l94  to  92  (majority  102). 

8.  Sib  E.  Strachby  (L)  moved  (November  7th)  to  include  rural 
district  councils  specifically  among  the  bodies  which  should  nominate 
persons  of  experience  in  education  to  serve  on  the  Education  Committee. 
Lost  by  117  to  74  (majority  43). 

9.  Mr.  Channing  (L)  moved  (November  7th)  to  leave  out  "  other 
bodies''  and  insert  *' educational  institutions  in  or  near  the  district  not 
themselves  subject  to  the  control  of  the  local  education  authority,  such 
as  Universities,  colleges  of  University  rank,  non-local  schools,  and  local- 
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endowed  schools."  Lost  by  158  to  90  (majority  68).  The  Government 
declined  to  accept  the  amendment,  since  it  would  have  prevented  the 
nomination  of  representatives  of  sectarian  bodies — e,g.y  the  Voluntary 
School  associations. 

10.  Mr.  Brynmor  Jones  (L)  moved  {November  7th)  that  two-thirds 
of  the  persons  appointed  by  the  Council  should  be  resident  ratepayers 
in  the  area.     Lost  by  170  to  92  (majority  78). 

11.  Mr.  H.  Hobhouse  (LU)  moved  {Novi^mber  7th)  as  an  amend- 
ment an  additional  subsection  (c)  requiring  that  every  scheme  should 
provide  for  the  inclusion  of  women  as  weU  as  men  among  the  members 
of  the  education  conmiittee.     Agreed  to  without  a  division. 

12.  Mr.  Loyd  (C)  [for  Sir  J.Dorington(C)]  moved  (November  7th)  to 
add  the  following  words :  "Provided  that  a  person  shall  be  disqualified  for 
being  a  member  of  an  education  committee,  who,  by  reason  of  holding 
an  office  or  place  of  profit,  or  having  any  share  or  interest  in  a  contract, 
or  employment,  is  disqualified  for  being  a  member  of  the  Council 
appointing  the  education  committee.  But  no  such  disqualification  shall 
apply  to  a  person  by  reason  only  of  his  holding  ofiice  in  a  school  or 
ooUege  aided,  but  not  provided  or  maintained,  by  the  Council."  Amended 
(at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George)  so  as  to  make  the  last  sentence 
read  *'  But  no  such  disqualification  shall  apply  to  a  person  by  reason 
only  of  his  holding  ofiice  in  a  school  or  college  aided,  provided,  or  main- 
tained by  the  Council."     Agreed  to. 

13.  Mr.  Plummbr  (C)  moved  (November  7th)  the  insertion  of  a  new 
subsection  :  "  (e)  For  the  appointment,  if  desirable,  of  members  of  School 
Boards  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  as  members  of 
the  first  committee."  Agreed  to.  Mr.  Corrie  Grant's  (L)  amend- 
ment to  leave  out  "  if  desirable  "  lost  by  185  to  93  (majority  92). 

Subsection  closured  <ind  carried  (November  7th)  in  followiiig  form  : — 
8.  (3)  Every  such  scheme  shall  provide — 

(a)  For  the  appointment  by  the  Council  of  at  least  a  majority 
of  the  committee,  who  shall  also  be  members  of  the  Council 
unless  the  Council  shaU  otherwise  determine  ,*  and 

(6)  For  the  appointment  by  the  Council,  on  the  nomination, 
where  it  appears  desirable,  of  other  bodies,  of  persons  of 
experience  in  education,  and  of  persons  acquainted  with  the 
needs  of  the  various  kinds  of  schools  in  the  area  for  which 
the  Council  acts  ; 

(c)  For  the  inclusion  of  women  as  well  as  men  among  the 

members  of  the  committee  ; 

(d)  Any  person  shall  be  disqualified  for  being  a  member  of  an 

education  committee,  who,  by  reason  of  holding  an  office  or 
place  of  profit,  or  having  any  share  of  interest  in  a  contract, 
or  employment,  is  disqualified  for  being  a  member  of  the 
Council  appointing  the  education  committee.  But  no  such 
disqualification  shall  apply  to  a  person  by  reason  only  of 
his  holding  office  in  a  school  or  college  aided,  provided,  or 
maintained  by  the  Council ; 

(e)  For  the  app>intment,  if  desirable,  of  members  of  School 

Boards  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  thk  A^t^a&|/> 
members  of  the  first  committee.  ^'9'^'^^^  by^^\3\Jg  IL 
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12.  (3)  Any  such  scheme  may,  for  all  or  any  purposes  of  this  Act, 
provide  for  the  constitution  of  a  separate  education  committee  for 
any  area  within  a  county,  or  for  a  joint  education  committee  for 
any  area  formed  by  a  combination  of  counties,  boroughs,  or  urban 
districts,  or  of  parts  thereof.  In  the  case  of  any  such  join  com- 
mittee, it  shall  suffice  that  a  majority  of  the  members  are  selected 
and  appointed  by  the  Councils  of  any  of  the  counties,  boroughs,  or 
districts  out  of  which  or  parts  of  which  the  area  is  formed. 

(4)  Before  approving  a  scheme,  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
take  such  measures  as  may  appear  expedient  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  publicity  to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  scheme,  and  may, 
if  they  think  fit,  hold  a  public  inquiry. 

(5)  If  a  scheme  under  this  section  has  not  been  made  by  a 
Council  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  within  twelve 
months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  that  Board  may,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  make  a  provisional  order  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  a  scheme  might  have  been  made. 

Closured  and    carried  {November  1th)  unaltered^  tJie  numbers  of 
the  subsections  being  merely  changed  to  4,  5,  and  6. 


12.  (6)  In  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  any  county  governing  body 
constituted  under  a  scheme  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Welsh 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889,  shall  be  the  education  com- 
mittee under  this  Act  of  the  Council  of  the  county  or  county 
borough,  unless  any  other  scheme  is  proposed  by  the  Council. 

14.  Sir  Alfred  Thomas  (L)  moved  to  strike  out  subsection,  and 
substitute  that  given  below.  The  object  of  the  amendment  was  to 
avoid  dual  control.     Agreed  to. 

Subsection  carried  in /olloiving  form : — 

12.  (7)  Any  scheme  for  establishing  an  education  committee  of 
the  Council  of  any  county  or  county  borough  in  Wales  or  of  the 
county  of  Monmouth  or  county  borough  of  Newport  shall  provide 
that  the  county  governing  body  constituted  under  the  Welsh 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889,  for  any  such  county  or  county 
borough  shall  cease  to  exist,  and  shall  make  such  provision  as 
appears  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  transfer  of  the  powers, 
duties,  property,  and  liabilities  of  any  such  body  to  the  local 
education  authority  under  this  Act,  and  for  making  the  provisions 
of  this  section  applicable  to  the  exercise  by  the  local  education 
authority  of  the  powers  so  transferred. 

Whole  clause  as  amended  added  {November  \2th)  by  259  to  138 
{majority  121). 

Clause  13.— Expenses  (now  Section  i8). 

13.  (1)  The  expenses  of  a  Council  under  this  Act  shall,  so  far 
as  not  otherwise  provided  for,  be  paid,  in  the  case  of  the  Council 
of  the  county  out  of  a  county  fund,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of 
a  borough  out  of  the  borough  fund  or  rate,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Council  of  an  urban  district  as  expenses  incurred  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Public  Health  Acts.     Provided  thafescHsydOOQlC 
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(a)  the  County  Council  may,  if  they  think  fit,  charge  any 
expenses  incurred  by  them  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
education  other  than  elementary  on  any  parish  or  parishes 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  are  served  by  the 
school  or  college  in  connection  with  which  the  expenses 
have  been  incurred  ;  and 

(6)  the  County  Council  shaU  not  raise  any  sum  on  account  of 
their  expenses  under  Part  III.  of  this  Act  within  any 
borough  or  urban  district,  the  Council  of  which  is  the  local 
education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  that  Part ;  and 

(c)  the  County  Council  shall  charge  any  expenses  incurred  by 

them  in  respect  of  capital  expenditure  on  account  of  the 
provision  or  improvement  of  any  public  elementary  school 
on  the  parish  or  parishes  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Council  are  served  by  the  school ;  and 

(d)  the  County  Council  shall  raise  any  expenses  incurred  to 

meet  the  liabilities  of  any  School  Board  transferred  to 
them  exclusively  within  the  area  which  formed  the  school 
district  of  which  the  liability  was  incurred. 

(2)  All  receipts  in  respect  of  any  school  maintained  by  a  local 
authority,  including  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant,  but  excluding 
soma  specially  applicable  for  which  provision  is  to  be  made  by  the 
managers,  shall  be  paid  to  that  authority. 

(3)  Separate  accounts  shall  be  kept  by  the  Council  of  a  borough 
of  their  receipts  and  expenditure  under  this  Act,  and  those  accounts 
shall  be  made  up  and  audited  in  like  manner  and  subject  to  the 
same  provisions  as  the  accounts  of  a  County  Council,  and  the  enact- 
ments relating  to  the  audit  of  those  accounts  and  to  all  matters 
incidental  thereto  and  consequential  thereon,  including  the  penal 
provisions,  shall  apply. 

1.  Mb.  Chaplin  (C)  moved  (Navtunber  I2th)  to  leave  out  "ex- 
penses of  a  Council  under  this  Act"  and  insert  "expenditure  out 
of  rates  under  this  Act  shall  in  no  case  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
expenditure  on  education  by  the  education  authority,  and  the  expenses 
of  that  authority."  Lost  by  291  to  14  (majority  277).  Mr.  Balfour, 
in  resisting  the  amendment,  expressed  a  "  hope  "  that  the  amount  of  the 
new  aid  grant  would  be  increased — a  "  hope  "  which  was  subsequently 
fulfilled.     (^Vc  below,) 

2.  Mr.  So  ares  (L)  moved  (November  \2th  and  \Zth)  an  amendment 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  "  the  reasonable  travelling  expenses  of 
the  members  of  the  education  committee."  Amended  [at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  (LU)]  so  as  to  read  "  such  travelling  expenses 
for  members  of  the  education  committee  as  the  local  authority  may 
think  fit,"  and  lost  by  197  to  130  (majority  67).  The  amendment  was 
strongly  supported  by  the  Labour  members,  and  Mr.  Lyttelton,  in 
moving  the  amendment  to  the  amendment,  said : — 

*'  He  thought  the  Opposition  had  had  the  best  of  the  argument  on  this 
matter.  Li  support  of  the  position  taken  up  by  his  right  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Cambridge  University  (Sir  John  Gord)^  he  proposed  to  move  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment.  He  thought  the  general  principle,  of  which 
he  was  a  cordial  supporter,  that  members  of  a  public  body  should  not,  as  a 
role,  be  paid,  need  not  be  infringed  by  the  principle  laid  down  by  his  rig& 
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hon.  friend.  On  the  two  grounds  that  the  working  classes  were  primarily 
interested  in  this  matter  and  that  it  had  been  made  compulsory  that  certain 
women  should  be  members  of  these  committees,  he  moved,  etc." — (House  of 
Commofis,  November  12th,  1902.) 

Mr.  T.  Milvain  (C),  in  opposing  the  amendment,  said :  "  In  his 
estimation  working  men  were  a  fetish  unduly  worshipped  in  that 
House." 

3.  Sir  Jambs  Woodhouse  (L)  moved  {November  IZth)  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  that  the  expenses  of  the  Council  of  a  borough  might 
be  paid  out  of  "  a  separate  rate  to  be  made,  assessed,  and  levied  in 
like  manner  as  the  borough  rate."  Mr.  Fison  (C)  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  the  insertion  of  the  words  *'  if  no  borough  rate 
is  levied."     Amendment,  as  thus  amended,  agreed  to. 

4.  Mr.  Bryce  (L)  moved  {November  \^th)  to  insert  after 
"elementary"  "and  in  respect  of  capital  expenditure."  Lost  by 
223  to  122. 

5.  Sir  C.  Dilkb  moved  {November  \Zth)  the  omission  of  subsections 
(c)  and  (d).  Lost  by  155  to  72  (majority  83).  Sir  C.  Dilke  moved  the 
rejection  of  both  subsections  on  the  common  ground  that  parishes  which, 
under  the  Bill,  would  lose  all  local  control  of  education  ought  not  to  be 
separately  rated  for  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  schools.  The 
recognition  of  the  County  Council  as  the  education  authority  ought  to 
carry  with  it  the  making  of  the  education  charge  a  county  charge. 

6.  Mr.  Balfour  moved  {November  13<A)  to  amend  subsection  (c) 
by  providing  that  "the  County  Council  shall  charge  'such  portion  as 
they  think  fit,  not  being  less  than  one-half  or  more  than  three-fourths 
of '  any  expenses,"  etc.     Agreed  to. 

AtW  p.m.  on  November  1  Sth  all  the  Oovemment  amendm^.ni8  were 
put  under  the  guillotine  resolution ,  as  well  as  the  clause,  which  toas 
finally  carried  as  follows  : — 

13.  (1)  The  expenses  of  a  Council  under  this  Act  shall,  so  far  as 
not  othei'wise  provided  for,  be  paid  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  a 
county  out  of  tne  county  fund,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  a 
borough  out  of  the  borough  fund  or  rate,  or,  if  no  borough  rate  is 
levied,  out  of  a  separate  rate  to  be  made,  assessed,  and  levied  in  like 
manner  as  the  borough  rate,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  an 
urban  district  other  than  a  borough  in  manner  provided  by  Section  33 
of  the  Elementary  Act,  1876,  as  respects  the  expenses  mentioned  in 
that  section.     Provided  that — 

(a)  The  County  Council  may,  if  they  think  fit,  charge  any 
expenses  incurred  by  them  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
education  other  than  elementary  on  any  parish  or  parishes 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  are  served  by  the 
school  or  college  in  connection  with  which  the  expenses  have 
been  incurred  ;  and 
(6)  The  County  Council  shall  not  raise  any  sum  on  account  of 
their  expenses  under  Part  III.  of  this  Act  within  any  borough 
or  urban  district,  the  Council  of  which  is  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  for  the  purposes  of  that  Part ;  and 
(c)  The  County  Council  shall  cnarffe  such  portion  as  they  think 
fit,  not  being  less  than  one-hi3f  or  more  than  three-fourths 
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of  any  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  respect  of  capital 
expenditure  on  account  of  the  provision  or  improvement  of 
any  public  elementary  school  on  the  parish  or  parishes 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  are  served  by  the 
school ;  and 
(d)  The  County  Council  shall  raise  such  portion  as  they  think 
fit,  not  being  less  than  one-half  or  more  than  three-fourths 
of  any  expenses  incurred  to  meet  the  liabilities  on  account 
of  loans  of  any  School  Board  transferred  to  them  exclusively 
within  the  area  which  formed  the  school  district  in  respect 
of  which  the  liability  was  incurred  so  far  as  it  is  within 
their  area. 

(2)  All  receipts  in  respect  of  any  school  maintained  by  a 
local  education  authority,  including  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant, 
but  excluding  sums  specially  applicable  for  purposes  for  which 
provision  is  to  be  made  by  the  managers,  shall  be  paid  to  that 
authority. 

(3)  Separate  accounts  shall  be  kept  by  the  Council  of  a  borough 
of  their  receipts  and  expenditure  under  this  Act,  and  those  accounts 
shall  be  made  up  and  audited  in  like  manner  and  subject  to  the 
same  provisions  as  the  accounts  of  a  County  Council,  and  the 
enactn.ents  relating  to  the  audit  of  those  accounts  and  to  all 
matters  incidental  thereto  and  consequential  thereon,  including 
the  penal  provisions,  shall  apply. 

(4)  When  under  any  local  Act  the  expenses  incurred  in  any 
borough  for  the  purposes  of  the  Elenientary  Education  Acts,  1870 
to  1900,  are  payable  out  of  some  fund  or  rate  other  than  the 
borough  fund  or  rate,  the  expenses  of  the  Council  of  that  borough 
under  this  Act  shall  be  payable  out  of  that  fund  or  rate  instead  of 
out  of  the  borough  fund  or  rate. 

(5)  Where  any  receipts  or  payments  of  money  under  this  Act 
are  intrusted  by  the  local  education  authority  to  any  committee  or 
managers,  the  accounts  of  these  receipts  and  payments  shall  be 
accounts  of  the  local  education  authority. 


Clause  14.— Borrowing  {now  Section  19). 

Guillotined  on  November  13 th,  tlie  italics  shovnng  the  words  inserted 
by  Government  amendment. 

14  (1)  A  Council  may  borrow  for  the  purposes  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts  1870  to  1900,  or  this  Act,  in  the  case  of  a  County 
Council  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  a  county  borough,  borough,  or 
urban  district  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  but 
the  money  borrowed  by  a  borough  or  urban  district  Council  shall  be 
borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  fund  or  rate  out  of  which  the 
e-xpenses  of  the  Council  under  this  Act  are  payable, 

(2)  Subsections  (1)  and  (6)  of  Section  87  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1888,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  sanction  of  any 
loan  under  this  Act. 

(3)  Money  borrowed  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  reckoned  as 
part  of  the  total  debt  of  a  county  for  the  purposes  of  Section  69  of 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  or  as  part  of  the  debt  of  a  coimty 
borough  or  urban  district  for  the  purpose  of  the  limitation  on 
borrowing  under  Subsections  2  and  3  of  Section  234  of  the  Public  | 
Health  Act,  1875.  Digitized  by  L^OOglC 

P 
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Clause  15.— Arrangements  between  Local   Education 
Authorities  and  Councils  (now  Section  20). 

Guillotined  an  November  13<A,  the  italics  shotving  the  toords  inserted 
hy  Government  amendments. 

15.  An  authority  havi'ng  potoers  under  this  Act — 

(a)  may  make  arrangements  with  the  Council  of  any  county 

borough,  district,  or  parish,  whether  a  local  education 
authority  or  not,  for  the  exercise  by  the  Council,  on  such 
terms  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  on, 
of  any  powers  of  the  authority  in  respect  of  the  control 
or  management  of  any  school  or  college  within  the  area  of 
the  Council ;  and 

(b)  if  the  authority  is  the  Council  of  a  non-county  borough  or 

urban  district,  may,  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  by  agreement  with  the  Council  of  the  county,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  relinquish 
in  favour  of  the  Council  of  the  county  their  powers  and 
duties  under  this  Act ;  and  in  that  case  the  potoers  and 
duties  of  the  authority  ivuder  this  Act  shall  cease,  atid  the 
area  of  the  auihorityy  if  the  powers  and  duties  relinquished 
include  powers  as  to  elementary  educatiot^,  thall  as  respects 
those  pincers  aiid  duties  be  part  of  the  area  of  the  C<Ainty 
Council, 


Clause  16.— Provisional  Orders  and  Schemes  {now 
Section  21). 

Guillotined  on  November  I3th,  the  italics  showing  the  words  inserted 
Govemmertt  amendments : — 

16.  (1)  Sections  297  and  298  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875 
(which  relate  to  Provisional  Orders),  shall  apply  to  any  provisional 
order  made  under  this  Act  as  if  it  was  made  under  that  Act,  but 
references  to  a  local  authority  shall  be  construed  as  references  to  the 
authority  to  whom  the  order  relates,  and  references  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  shall  be  construed  as  references  to  the  Board  of 
Education. 

(2)  Any  scheme  or  provisional  order  under  this  Act  may  contain 
such  incidental  or  consequential  provisions  as  may  appear  necessary 
or  expedient. 

(3)  A  scheme  under  this  Act  when  approved  shall  have  effect  as 
if  enacted  in  this  Act,  aud  any  such  scheme  or  any  Frinnsional  Order 
made  for  t/ie  purposes  of  such  a  scheme  may  be  revoked  or  altered  by 
a  scheme  made  in  like  manner  as  a  scheme  for  estaUuihing  an  educa- 
tio7i  committee  under  this  Act, 


Clause  17.— Overlapping  School  Board  Areas. 

Guillotined  on  November  1 3th  and  cut  out. 

17.  Where  an  existing  School  Board  district  is  situate  in  the 
area  of  more  than  one  local  education  authority,  a  resolution  of  any 
of  those  authorities  adopting  Part  III.  of  this  Act  shall  not  come 
into  force  until  the  Board  of  Education  have  by  order  after  public 
enquiry  made  such  arrangements  as  they  think  expjedient  for  the 
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perfomiAnce  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  School  Board  in  any 
part  of  the  district  for  which  Part  III.  is  not  adopted,  and  any  such 
order  shall  have  effect  as  if  enacted  in  this  Act. 


Clause  18. — Definitions  (now  Sections  22,  23,  and  24). 

18.  (1)  In  this  Act,  and  in  the  Elementary  Education  Acts 
the  expression  *' elementary  school  "  shall  not  include  any  school 
carried  on  as  an  evening  school  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

(2)  The  power  to  provide  instruction  under  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  shall,  except  where  those  Acts 
expressly  provide  to  the  contrary,  be  limited  to  the  provision  of 
instruction  given  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  scholars  of  not  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age  in  a  public 
elementary  school. 

(3)  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  any 
expression  to  which  a  special  meaning  is  attached  in  the  Elementaiy 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  shall  have  the  same  meaning  in  this 
Act. 

(4)  In  this  Act,  the  expressions  "powers,"  "duties,"  "property" 
and  "liabilities  "  shall,  unless  the  context  otherwise  require,  have 
the  same  meanings  as  in  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888. 

(5)  The  power  of  a  local  education  authority  to  supply  or  aid  the 
supply  of  education  other  than  elemenary  shall  include  power  to 
make  provision  for  the  purpose  outside  their  area  in  cases  where 
they  consider  it  expedient  to  do  so  in  the  interests  of  their  area. 

(6)  Population  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  calculated 
according  to  the  census  of  1901. 

1.  Dr.  Macnamara  (L)  moved  {November  14^A)  the  omission  of 
subsection  (1).  Discussed  and  withdrawn  on  Mr.  Balfour  agreeing 
to  add  at  end  '*  where  any  part  of  the  education  given  is  other  than 
elementary."  Much  of  the  teaching  given  at  evening  schools  is 
elementary  and  it  is  absurd  to  treat  it  as  *' higher  education," 
the  amount  spendable  on  which  is  strictly  limited  by  the  Act. 

2.  Sir  E.  Strachky  (L)  moved  (AovemUr  14/A)  to  leave  out 
subsection  6  in  order  to  insert  the  words  "For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  census  of  1901,  until  superseded  by  any  future  census,  shall 
be  the  test  of  population."    Lost  by  202  to  100  (majority  102). 

Clause  guillotined  and  parsed  (November  14^/t)  in  the  following 
form.  The  italics  show  the  words  added,  and  the  name  of  the  Member 
moving  their  insertion  is  also  given, 

18  (1)  In  this  Act,  and  in  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  the 
expression  "elementary  school"  shall  not  include  any  school 
carried  on  as  an  evening  school  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Education  where  any  purt  of  the  edncatio^i  (fiven  is  other  than 
elementary. — [Mr.  Balfour.] 

(2)  The  power  to  provide  instruction  under  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  shall,  except  where  those  Acts 
expressly  provide  to  the  contrary,  or  in  evening  schools,  be  limited 
to  the  provision  of  instruction  given  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  scholars  of  not  more  than  fifteen  years  of 
age  in  a  public  elementary  school,  hut  any  scholar  ^^e^'%f^&^^Qi^ 
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»nch  school  to  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  which  he  or  sfie  reaches  the 
age  of  fifteen,— [M,r.  Brycb  (L).] 

(3)  Unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  any  expression  to 
which  a  special  meaning  is  attached  in  the  Elementary  Education 
Acts,  1870  to  1900,  shall  have  the  same  meaning  in  this  Act. 

(4)  In  this  Act  the  expression  **  mt?ior  U^cal  authority"  means 
the  coxtncU  of  any  boroxigh  or  urban  districty  or  the  parish  council  or 
{where  there  is  lu)  parish  co^kncil)  the  parish  meeting  of  any  parish^ 
which  appears  to  the  county  cou^ncil  to  be  sei-ced  by  the  scfiool.  Where 
the  school  appears  to  the  county  council  to  serve  the  area  of  more  than 
one  mitior  local  authority  the  county  couiuiil  shall  mttke  such  provi- 
sion as  they  think  proper  for  joint  appointment  by  the  avthornties 
concerned.— [Sir  W.  Anson.] 

(5)  In  this  Act  the  expressions  "powers,"  **duties,"  "property" 
and  "liabilities  "  shall,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requii'e,  have 
the  same  meanings  as  in  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888. 

(6)  The  powers  of  a  local  education  authority  under  this  Act 
shall  include  the  provision  of  vehicles  or  the  payment  of  reasonable 
travelling  expenses  for  teachers  or  children  attending  school  whenever 
the  local  ediication  authority  shall  consider  such  provision  or  pa^fm^nt 
required  by  the  circmnstances  of  their  district  or  of  any  part  thereof. 
—(Mr.  Whitley  (L)/orMR.  H.  Hobhoube  (L.U.).] 

(7)  In  this  Act  the  expression  *^  college  "  iiu^ludes  any  educational 
institution,  whetJier  residential  or  not. — [Sir  W.  Anson.] 

(8)  The  power  of  a  rouncil  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  educa- 
tion other  than  elementary  shall  include  power  to  make  provision 
for  the  purpose  outside  their  area  in  cases  where  they  consider  it 
expedient  to  do  so  in  the  interests  of  their  area,  aiid  shall  inclivde 
power  to  provide  or  assist  in  providing  schclarsliips  for,  and  to  pay 
or  assist  in  paying  the  fees  of,  students  ordinarily  resident  in  the  area 
of  the  local  education  authority  at  schools  or  colleges  or  hostels  within 
or  iHthout  that  area.— [Sir  W.  Anson.] 

(9)  The  county  councillors  elected  for  an  electoral  division  consist- 
ing wholly  of  a  boroxigh  oi-  urban  district,  whose  council  are  a  local 
education  aiUhointy  for  the  purpose  of  Part  III.  of  this  Act,  or  of 
some  part  of  such  a  borough  or  district,  shall  not  act  or  vote 
in  respect  of  aiiy  question  arising  before  the  county  cmincil  as  regaxxU 
matters  under  Part  III.  of  this  Act.     [Sir  W.  Anson.] 

(10)  A  womnn  is  not  disqualified,  either  by  sex  or  marriage,  for 
beiug  on  any  body  of  managers  or  education  committee  undur  this 
Jd.— [Sir  W.  Anson.] 

(11)  Population  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  calculated 
according  to  the  census  of  1901. 


Clause  19.— Provisions  as  to  Transfer,  etc.,  Application  of 
Enactments  and  Repeal  {no^v  Section  25). 
Guillotined  on  Xovember  lith. 


Clause  20.— Extent,   Commencement,  and  Short  Title 
(now  Section  27). 

Guillotitied  on  November  1  \th  with  drafting  alterations  moved  by 
Sir  W.  Anson.  Digitized  by  L^OOglC 
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NEW    CLAUSES. 
Aid  Grant  (now  Section  io\ 

(1)  In  lieu  of  the  grants  under  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act, 
1897,  and  under  section  ninety-seven  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  1870,  as  amended  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1897, 
there  shall  be  annually  paid  to  every  local  education  authority, 
out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament— 

(a)  a  sum  equal  to  four  shillings  per  scholar  ;  and 

(6)  an  additional  sum  of  three  halfpence  per  scholar  for  every 

complete  twopence  per  scholar  by    which    the  amount 

which  would  be  produced  by  a  penny  rate  on  the  area  of 

the  authority  falls  short  of  ten  shillings  a  scholar,  provided 

that  in  estimating  the  produce  of  a  penny  rate  in  the 

area  of  a  local  education  authority  not  being  a  county 

borough  the   rate  shall  be  calculated  upon  the  county 

rate  basis. 

But  the  total  amount  of  Parliamentary  grants  paid  to  a  local 

education  authority  in  any  year  shall  not  be  such  as  to  make  the 

amount  payable  out  of  rates  by  the  local  education  authority  in 

respect  of  their  expenses  under  Part  III.  of  this  Act  in  that  year  less 

than  the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a  rate  of  3d.   in  the 

pound,  and  the  grants  shall,  if  necessary,  be  reduced  accordingly. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  number  of  scholars 
shall  be  taken  to  be  the  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance, 
as  computed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  in  public  elementary 
schools  maintained  by  the  authority. 

1.  Mr.  Balfour  moved  {/November  17 th)  the  above  new  Clausa 
Agreed  to  eventually  after  amendment  {see  below)  without  a  division. 
The  financial  proposals  as  to  State  aid  have  been  through  many 


(1)  In  the  Bill  as  introduced  there  was  no  new  aid  grant  out  of 
State  funds. 

(2)  On  June  23rd  Mr.  Balfour  explained  to  the  House  new  financial 
proposals.  The  aid  grants  given  by  the  Voluntary  Sch(X>l8  and 
Necessitous  School  Board  Acts  of  1897  were  done  away  with.  To  the 
amount  thus  set  free  (£860,000)  was  to  be  added  £900,000,  and  the 
£1,760,000  was  to  be  dealt  out  on  the  following  plan  :  Let  the  pro- 
duct of  a  penny  rate  be  x  pence  per  child  in  average  attendance.  Then 
the  amount  receivable  of  grant-in-aid  per  child  in  average  attendance 

(120  -  x\ 
^ j  pence  :  provided  that  the  total  amount 

contributed  in  Government  grants  was  not  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  whole  cost  of  maintenance,  and  that  the  minimum  grant  per  child 
in  average  attendance  was  4s. 

(3)  This  proposal  stood  in  Mr.  Balfour's  name  on  the  Order  paper 
until  November  13th  when  the  Clause  above  given  was  put  down.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  increase  the  amount  of  State  money  available  by 
£400,000,  and  to  alter  the  conditions  as  to  the  rating  limit.  Even 
this  Third  Edition  had  to  give  way  to  a  Fourth  Edition — as  wjUihe 
seen  from  the  amendment  moved  by  Sir  R.  Finlay  (see  below).        o 
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2.  Mr.  Herbert  Lewis  (L)  moved  (Kovemfter  17 fh)  an  amendment 
to  substitute  for  the  area  of  the  "  authority  "  the  area  of  the  "  parish 
served  by  the  school  "  as  the  basis  of  calculation  of  the  amount  pro- 
duced by  a  penny  rate.     Lost  by  206  to  84  (majority  122). 

3.  Mr.  McKknka  (L)  moved  (Noveinher  \7th)  to  add  at  the  end  of 
subsection  {h) — "  provided  that  in  estimating  the  produce  of  a  penny 
rate  in  the  area  of  a  local  education  authority,  not  being  a  county 
borough,  the  rate  shall  be  calculated  upon  the  assessment  for  county 
rates."  The  object  was  to  secure  that  the  amount  of  the  grant  received 
by  each  local  education  authority  within  the  county  should  be  based 
upon  the  same  valuation.  Agreed  to,  the  words  being  altered  into — "  the 
rate  shall  be  calculated  upon  the  county  rate  basis,"  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  R.  Finlay. 

4.  Sir  R.  B.  Finlay  moved  {November  11  ih)  to  alter  the  proviso 
after  subsection  (6)  into 

**  But  if  in  any  year  the  total  amount  of  Parliamentary  grants  payable  to  a 
local  education  authority  would  make  the  amount  payable  out  of  other 
sources  by  that  authority  on  account  of  their  expenses  under  Part  III.  of 
this  Act  less  than  the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a  rate  of  three- 
pence in  the  pound,  the  Parliamentary  grants  shall  be  decreased  and  the 
amount  payable  out  of  other  sources  shall  be  increased  by  a  sum  equal 
in  each  case  to  half  the  difference." 

Agreed  to.  This  made  the  Fourth  Edition  of  the  Clause.  The 
formula  for  the  aid  grant  is  now  as  follows  : — 

Let  the  product  of  a  penny  rate  be  x  pence  per  child  in  average 
attendance.     Then   the  amount  receivable  of  grant-in^d  per  child 

in  average  attendance  is  4s.  +  ^  y W~)  pence:    subject  to  the 

following  proviso.  Let  £y  be  the  total  produce  of  a  penny  rate  and 
let  £z  be  the  amount  to  be  raised  locally  for  elementary  education 
after  the  new  State  aid  grant  is  paid.      Then  if  3  y  is  greater  than 

z  the  new  aid  grant  is  to  be  reduced  by  £— ^-o — •     (^*'^  ^^o  ;/a^c  110.) 
Clause  agreed  to  (November  17 th)  in  thA  follounng  jorm  : — 

(1)  In  lieu  of  the  grants  under  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  1897, 
and  under  section  ninety-seven  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1870,  as  amended  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1897,  there 
shall  be  annually  paid  to  every  local  education  authority,  out  of 
moneys  provided  by  Parliament :  — 

(a)  a  sum  equal  to  four  shillings  per  scholar ;  and 

(6)  an  additional  sum  of  three  halfpence  per  scholar  for  every 

complete  twopence  per  scholar  by  which  the  amount  which 

would  be  produced  by  a  penny  rate  on  the  area  of  the 

authority  falls  short  of  ten  shillings  a  scholar ;  provided 

that  in  estimating  the  produce  of  a  penny  rate  in  the  area 

of  a  local  education  authority  not  being  a  county  borough 

the  rate  shall  be  calculated  upon  the  county  rate  basis. 

But  if  in  any  year  the  total  amount  of  Parliamentary  grants 

payable  to  a  local  education  authority  would  make  the  amount 

payable  out  of  other  sources  by  that  authority  on  account  of  thefr 
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expenses  aiider  Part  III.  of  this  Act  less  than  the  amount  which 
would  be  produced  by  a  rate  of  threepence  in  the  pound,  the 
Parliamentary  grants  shall  be  decreased,  and  the  amount  payable 
out  of  other  sources  shall  be  increased  by  a  sum  equal  in  each  case 
to  half  the  difference. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  number  of  scholars 
shall  be  taken  to  be  the  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance, 
as  computed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  in  public  elementary 
schools  maintained  by  the  authority. 


Endowments  {now  Section  13). 

(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  any  endowment,  or  the 
discretion  of  any  trustees  in  respect  thereof.  "Provided  that,  where 
under  the  trusts  or  other  provisions  affecting  any  endowment  the 
income  thereof  must  be  applied  in  whole  or  in  part  for  those 
purposes  of  a  public  elementary  school  for  which  provision  is  to  be 
made  by  the  local  education  authority,  the  whole  of  the  income  or 
the  part  thereof  as  the  case  may  be  shall  be  paid  to  that  authority, 
and  in  case  part  only  of  such  income  must  be  so  applied  and  there 
is  no  provision  under  the  said  trusts  or  provisions  for  determining 
the  amount  which  represents  that  part,  that  amount  shall  be 
determined  in  case  of  difference  between  the  parties  concerned  by 
the  Board  of  Education. 

(2)  Any  money  arising  from  an  endowment  and  paid  to  a 
County  Council  for  those  purposes  of  a  public  elementary  school  for 
which  provision  is  to  be  made  by  the  Council  shall  be  credited  by 
the  Council  in  aid  of  the  rate  levied  for<the  purposes  of  Part  III.  of 
this  Act  in  the  parish  or  parishes  served  by  the  school  for  the 
purposes  of  which  the  sum  is  paid,  or  if  the  Council  so  direct  shall 
be  paid  to  the  overseers  of  the  parish  or  parishes  in  the  proportions 
directed  by  the  Council,  and  applied  by  the  overseers  in  aid  of  the 
poor  rate  levied  in  the  parish. 

1.  Sib  W.  Anson  moved  (November  17 th)  the  above  new  Clause 
Carried  (November  ISth)  by  212  to  95  (majority  117). 

2.  Lord  E.  Fitzmaubicb  (L)  moved  (November  ISth)  to  leave 
out  the  first  sentence.  Lost  by  172  to  92  (majority  80.)  It  was 
in  the  discussion  on  this  amendment  that  Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

*'The  hon.  member  for  Mid-Glamo^an  (Mr.  S,  T,  Evans)  had  spoken  of 
the  Bishop  of  London  and  a  bargain.  He  knew  nothing  about  a  bargain  ;  he 
had  entered  into  no  bargain,  and  that  was  a  phrase  which  he  absolutely 
declined  to  recognise." — (aoute  of  Commons,  November  ISth,  1902.) 

3.  Mr.  S.  T.  Evans  (L)  moved  {November  ISt/i)  to  insert  new 
words  after  the  word  "  applied,"  making  the  proviso  read  thus  : — 
"  Provided  that,  where  under  the  trusts  or  other  provisions  affecting 
any  endowment  the  income  thereof  must  be  applied  by  the  express 
provisions  of  the  trust  in  whole  or  in  part  exclusively  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in  a  public  elementary 
school,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  the  income  or  part  thereof,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  be  paid  to  the  managers  for  that  purpose,  and  in  all 
other  cases,  and  subject  thereto,  the  income  or  the  residue  thereof,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  be  paid  to  the  education  authority.'' -.  ~ 
227  to  118  (majority  109).  °'^"^^'  '^^^ 
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4.  Me.  Lloyd-Gkobge  (L)  moved  {November  \^th)  the  first  of  a 
series  of  amendments  to  withdraw  from  the  discretion  of  the  trustees 
endowments  left  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  as  an  institution, 
and  not  merely  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric.  Lost  by  235  to 
120  (majority  115).  The  Government  declared  that  trust  deeds  must 
be  interpreted  in  a  court  of  law  and  refused  in  the  Bill  to  make  any 
clearer  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  maintenance  "  in  this  connection. 

6.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  (L)  moved  (November  I8th)  an  amendment 
providing  for  a  local  inquiry  in  case  of  a  dispute  between  the  local 
authority  and  the  managers.  Withdrawn  in  favour  of  an  amendment 
moved  by  Sir  W.  Anson  :  "  But  if  a  local  inquiry  be  demanded  by 
the  local  education  authority  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education 
shall  not  be  given  until  after  a  local  inquiry,  of  which  ten  days'  notice 
shall  be  given  to  the  trustees,  the  local  education  authority,  and  the 
minor  authority,  shall  have  been  held  by  the  Board  of  Education." 
The  words  "at  the  cost  of  the  local  authority"  added  by  188  to  90 
(majority  98)  on  the  motion  of  Sir  J.  Gorst  (C;. 

6.  Mr.  H.  Hobhousk  (LU)  moved  (November  ISth)  an  amendment 
providing  that  any  money  arising  from  an  endowment  and  paid  to  a 
County  Council  shall  be  credited  by  the  Council  "  to  the  parish  or 
parishes  served  by  the  school,  and  shall,  unless  otherwise  applied  in 
pursuance  of  a  scheme  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  County  Council,  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  rate  levied  in  the 
parish  or  parishes  served  by  the  school,  or  paid  to  the  overseers  and 
applied  in  aid  of  the  poor  rate."  Lost  by  194  to  109  (majority  85). 
The  case  for  this  was  excellently  stated  by  Mr.  Hobhouse : — 

**  The  object  of  the  amendment  was  to  provide  a  proper  way  of  dealing 
with  those  endowments  which  were  too  large  to  be  devoted  to  the  rates  in 
the  rough-and-ready  manner  proposed  by  the  clause.  Those  acquainted 
with  the  different  endowments  would  asree  that  there  were  deeds  of  a 
varied  and  complex  character  which  could  not  well  be  dealt  with  in  such 
a  very  summary  fashion  as  was  proposed  by  subsection  2.  In  some  cases 
those  endowments  were  of  a  very  considerable  size.  Among  the  list  which 
he  had  there  was  one  in  Hampshire  of  the  value  of  £183  a  year.  He  had 
examined  the  accounts  of  the  school  and  he  found  that  the  amount  spent  on 
repairs  last  year  was  £28,  more  than  £100  on  salaries,  and  £33  on  furnishing. 
It  was  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  large  proportion  of  the  endowment 
which  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  managers.  In  that  school  there  were 
only  42  children,  though  there  was  accommodation  for  70.  Supposing  a 
repair  fund  of  £20  or  £30  a  year  was  set  aside,  there  would  be  a  sum  of 
£150  a  year  to  be  dealt  with  under  subsection  2.  In  this  parish  a  3d.  rate 
produced  only  £20  a  year,  and  therefore  £150  would  be  equivalent  to 
something  approaching  a  2s.  rate.  The  effect  of  subsection  2  would  be  to 
devote  to  the  rates  a  larger  amount  than  the  new  burden  of  the  rates  was 
likely  to  amount  to,  and  they  would  be  giving  a  considerable  benefit  to  the 
ratepayers  after  discharging  all  the  new  liabilities  which  fell  upon  them 
under  the  Bill.  A  provision  like  this,  which  said  that  educational  endow- 
ments should  be  devoted  to  the  aid  of  the  rates,  was  neither  consistent  with 
equity  nor  with  the  principles  on  which  charities  had  been  administered  for 
many  years  in  this  country.  The  County  Council,  he  insisted,  would  have 
no  statutory  power  to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  a  new  scheme 
unless  words  like  his  were  inserted.     The  object  of  the  words  was  to  enable 
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the  County  Council  in  places  such  as  he  had  indicated  to  apply  to  the  Board 
of  Education  to  confirm  a  scheme  under  which  the  money  might  go  not 
entirely  in  aid  of  the  rates,  but  the  surplus  might  be  devoted  to  those 
various  educational  purposes  which  might  benefit  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish.  None  of  them  wished  to  take  the  money  away  from  the  parish,  but 
they  all  wished  to  see  that  the  money  was  not  wasted.  It  could  not  be  right 
to  give  a  bonus  to  the  ratepayers  out  of  money  intended  for  educational 
endowments.  To  the  objection  that  the  trustees  might  themselves  apply, 
he  replied  that  the  trustees  might  have  no  interest  to  apply.  Their  interest 
might  be  adverse,  they  might  be  the  largest  rateimyers  in  the  parish,  and 
trustees  were  but  human.  The  local  authority,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  the  interest  and  the  duty  to  apply,  and  they  were  the  body  that  ought 
to  have  the  right  of  going  to  an  impartial  authority  like  the  Board  of 
Education  and  asking  for  a  scheme." — (Hoiute  of  Commansj  November  l^th^ 
1902.) 

Clause  guillotined  and  carried  (November  1 8^A)  in  the  following 
form; — 

(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  any  endowment,  or  the 
discretion  of  any  trustees  in  respect  thereof  :  Provided  that,  where 
under  the  trusts  or  other  provisions  affecting  any  endowment  the 
income  thereof  must  be  applied  in  whole  or  in  part  for  those 
purposes  of  a  public  elementary  school  for  which  provision  is  to  be 
made  by  the  local  education  authority,  the  whole  of  the  income  or 
the  part  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  paid  to  that  authority, 
and  in  case  part  only  of  such  income  must  be  so  applied  and  there 
is  no  provision  under  the  said  trusts  or  provisions  for  determining 
the  amount  which  represents  that  part,  that  amount  shall  be 
determined  in  case  of  difference  between  the  parties  concerned  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  but  if  a  local  inquiry  is  demanded  by  the 
local  education  authority,  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education 
shall  not  be  given  until  after  a  local  inquiry,  of  which  ten  days* 
previous  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  local  education  authority  and 
to  the  minor  local  authority  and  to  the  trustees,  shall  have  been 
first  held  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  the  cost  of  the  local  educa- 
tion authority. 

(2)  Any  money  arising  from  an  endowment  and  paid  to  a  County 
Council  for  those  purposes  of  a  public  elementary  school  for  which 
provision  is  to  be  made  by  the  Council,  shall  be  credited  by  the 
Council  in  aid  of  the  rate  levied  for  the  purix>se8  of  Part  III.  of  this 
Act  in  the  parish  or  parishes  served  by  the  school  for  the  purposes 
of  which  the  sum  is  paid,  or,  if  the  Council  so  direct,  shall  be  paid  to 
the  overseers  of  the  parish  or  parishes  in  the  proportions  directed 
by  the  Council,  and  applied  by  the  overseers  in  aid  of  the  poor  rate 
levied  in  the  parish. 

Local  Authority's  Managers  {now  part  of  Section  6). 

Cuillotiiied  and  agreed  to  (November  ISth) : — 

In  the  case  of  schools  not  provided  by  the  local  education 
Authority  the  managers  representing  local  authorities  shall  be 
Appointed  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a 
county,  one  by  that  Council  and  cme  by  the  minor  local 
authority ;  and 
(6)  Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  .od^p 
borough  or  urban  district,  both  by  that  authority?^        O 
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Grouping  of  Schools  under  One  Management 
(now  Section  12). 

Guillotined  and  agreed  to  (November  \^th)  :— - 

(1)  The  local  education  authority  may  group  under  one  body 
of  managers  any  public  elementary  schooLs  provided  by  them,  and 
may  also,  with  the  consent  of  the  managers  of  the  schoob,  group 
under  one  body  of  managers  any  such  schools  not  so  provided. 

(2)  The  body  of  managers  of  grouped  schools  shall  consist  of 
such  number  and  be  appointed  in  such  manner  and  proportion  as, 
in  the  case  of  schoob  provided  by  the  local  education  authority, 
may  be  determined  by  that  authority,  and  in  the  case  of  schools  not 
so  provided,  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  bodies  of  managers, 
of  the  schools  concerned  and  the  local  education  authority,  or  in 
default  of  agreement  may  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

(3)  Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a 
county,  they  shall  make  provision  for  the  due  representation  of 
minor  local  authorities  on  the  bodies  of  managers  of  schools- 
grouped  under  their  direction. 

(4)  Any  arrangement  for  grouping  schools  not  provided  by 
the  local  education  authority  shall,  unless  previously  determined  by 
consent  of  the  parties  concerned,  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  

Managers  {now  Section  11). 

(1)  The  foundation  managers  of  the  school  shall  be  managers 
appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed  of  the  school,  but* 
if  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Education  that  the 
provisions  of  the  trust  deed  as  to  the  appointment  of  managers  are 
in  any  respect  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 
insufficient  or  inapplicable  for  the  purpose,  or  that  there  is  no  such 
trust  deed  available,  the  Board  of  Education  shall  make  an  order 
under  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  case. 

(2)  Any  such  order  may  De  made  on  the  application  of  th& 
existing  trustees  or  managers  of  the  school,  made  within  a  period 
of  three  months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  after  that  period 
on  the  application  of  the  local  education  authority  or  any  other 
person  interested  in  the  management  of  the  school,  and  any  sucK 
order  where  it  modifies  the  trust  deed  shall  have  effect  as  part  of  th& 
trust  deed,  and  where  there  is  no  trust  deed  shall  have  effect  as  if  it 
were  contained  in  a  trust  deed. 

In  making  an  order  under  this  section  with  regard  to  any 
school  the  Board  of  Education  shall  have  regard  to  the  principles, 
on  which  the  education  given  in  the  school  has  been  conducted  in 
the  past. 

(3)  The  Board  of  Education  may,  if  they  think  that  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  case  require  it,  make  any  interim  order  on  any 
application  under  this  section  to  have  temporary  effect  until  the 
final  order  is  made. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  any  trust  deed,  the  bodv  of 
managers  appointed  under  this  Act  for  a  public  elementary  school 
not  provided  by  the  local  education  authority  shall  be  the  managers 
of  that  school  both  for  the  purposes  of  the  Elementary  Educatioa 
Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  this  Act,  and,  so  far  as  respects  the 
management  of  the  school  as  a  public  elementary  school,  ^lo^rt^)^ 
purpose  of  the  trust  deed.  ^'9'^'^^^  ^y  ^OUglL 
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1.  Mr.  Balfour  moved  (November  19M)  above  new  Clause.  Carried 
{November  20th)  by  225  to  100  (majority  125). 

2.  Mr.  Llotd-Georgr  (L)  moved  (November  19<A^  to  insert  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Clause  the  words  "Two  of,"  with  a  view  to 
moving  an  amendment  subsequently  providing  that  two  of  the  four 
denominational  managers  of  a  non-provided  school  should  l>e  elected 
by  the  parents  of  the  children  for  the  time  being  in  the  school,  and  the 
remaining  two  by  the  communicants  or  members  of  the  denomination. 
Lost  by  218  to  108  (majority  110.)  The  Opposition  pointed  out  that, 
since  the  necessity  for  voluntary  subscriptions  would  no  longer  exists 
the  chance  of  clerical  control,  so  far  from  being  diminished,  would 
be  greater  than  ever.  As  things  are  now,  the  fact  that  subscriptions 
have  to  be  obtained  imposes  an  entirely  salutary  check  upon  the 
clergyman,  since  he  knows  that  if  public  opinion  is  outraged  he  will 
lose  his  subscriptions.  But  the  Government  declined  to  do  anything 
in  the  matter.     Mr.  Bryce,  in  supporting  the  amendment,  said  : — 

'*  As  to  the  argument  of  the  trust  deed,  that  was  simply  a  document 
which  determined  the  destination  of  certain  property,  and  he  denied  that  the 
right  of  looking  after  bricks  and  mortar  was  to  prevail  over  the  lives,  wishes, 
and  liberties  of  individual  living  men.  He  was  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  this 
right  of  property  continually  brought  forward  as  if  it  was  to  supersede  and 
override  the  rights  of  living  beings.  He  would  far  rather  buy  out  or  rent 
the  school,  and  if  the  Govei-nment  would  come  forward  with  a  proposition  of 
that  scirt  they  would  find  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  the  money.  The 
bricks  and  mortar  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  what  was  called  for  in  the 
interests  of  justice.  And  were  the  rights  of  the  parent  to  be  altogether 
extinguished  and  denied,  because  he  was  an  individual  man,  without  the 
right  of  saying  what  should  be  done  with  regard  to  every  other  indiridual 
man's  child  ?  The  idea  was  absurd.  Parents  were  a  kind  of  solidarity,  and, 
speaking  broadly,  the  wishes  of  the  parents  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Kngland  were  substantially  the  same.  They  would  only  obtain  substantial 
JQBtioe  if  they  adopted  the  representative  system.*  — (5oii«e  of  Commons^ 
November  19th,  1902.) 

3.  Mr.  a.  E.  Hdtton  (L)  moved  (November  I9th)  to  insert  after 
"The  foundation  managers,"  in  the  first  line,  the  words  "of  whom 
one  shall  be  the  parent  of  a  child  attending  the  school."  Lost  by  210 
to  96  (majority  114). 

4.  Mr.  Llotd-Georob  (L)  moved  (November  I9th)  that  the 
managers  should  only  be  appointed  "for  a  term  of  three  years." 
Lost  by  117  to  60  (majority  57). 

5.  Mr.  C.  p.  Allek  (L)  moved  (November  19th)  an  amendment 
to  provide  that  the  trust  deed  of  the  school  should  be  that  existing 
on  January  1st,  1902.  Lost  by  161  to  73  (majority  88).  This  was 
to  prevent  the  manufacture  of  new  trust  deeds,  as  has  already  been 
advised. 

6.  Mr.  Llotd-George  (L)  moved  (November  \9th)  to  add  at  the 
end  of  the  first  subsection  the  words  :  "  Provided  that  in  no  case 
shall  there  be  more  than  one  priest,  clerk  in  holy  orders,  or  minister 
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of  religion   appointed   as   foundation   manager  on   the  committee  of 
management  of  any  school."     Lost  by  194  to  88  (inajority  106). 

7.  Mr.  C.  p.  Trevelyan  (L)  moved  {November  20th)  to  omit  the 
second  paragraph  of  subsection  (2).      Lost  by  171  to  82  (majority  89). 

8.  Mr.  H.  Hobhouse  (LU)  moved  (November  20th)  that  the  Board 
of  Education,  in  making  an  order  under  the  section,  should  have 
regard  to  the  ownership  of  school  buildings.     Agreed  to. 

9.  Mr.  Buxton  (L)  moved  (November  20th)  to  insert  a  proviso  to 
the  effect  that  no  order  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  under  the 
section  should  treat  as  denominational  a  school  which  could  not  be 
shown  to  have  received  a  denominational  character  from  those  who 
established  it.  Amended,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Evans  (L), 
by  including  also  schools  "  which  have  been  made  denominational 
by  a  valid  scheme."  Amendment  as  amended  lost  by  200  to  86 
(majority  114). 

10.  Mr.  E.  Robertson  (L)  moved  (November  20ih)  to  insert  after 
the  words  "  the  local  education  authority  shall "  the  words  "  subject  to 
the  previsions  of  this  Act,  have  the  right  of  appointing  and  dismissing 
the  teachers."  Withdrawn,  Mr.  Balfour  pledging  himself  to  put  down 
an  amendment  on  report  stage  "  if  on  further  consideration  it  should 
appear  to  be  required."  (See  page  92.)  This  raised  a  most  important 
point,  since  the  National  Society's  trust  deeds  give  the  Bishop  power 
to  dismiss  a  teacher. 

11.  Mr.  Lucas  (C)  [on  behalf  of  Major  Seely  (C)]  moved  to  insert 
at  the  end  of  the  clause :  "  Where  the  receipt  by  a  school,  or  the 
trustees  or  managers  of  a  school,  of  any  endowment  or  other  bene- 
fit is,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  dependent  on  any 
qualification  of  the  managers,  the  qualification  of  the  foundation 
managers  only  shall,  in  case  of  question,  be  regarded."  Agreed  to, 
this  forming  new  subsection  (5). 

Clause  caihried  (November  20th)  with  an  additional  subsection  (5),  see 
abovey  a7id  with  subsection  (2)  as  follows  : — 

(2)  Any  such  order  may  be  made  on  the  application  of  the 
existing  owners,  trustees,  or  managers  of  the  school,  made  within  a 
period  of  three  months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  after  that 
period  on  the  application  of  the  local  education  authority  or  any 
other  person  interested  in  the  management  of  the  school,  and  any 
such  order  where  it  modifies  the  trust  deed  shall  have  efiect  as  part 
of  the  trust  deed,  and  where  there  is  no  trust  deed  shall  have  efiect 
as  if  it  were  contained  in  a  trust  deed.  Before  such  order  is  made 
reasonable  notice  thereof,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  draft  order, 
shall  be  given  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  local  education 
authority  and  the  existing  owners,  trustees,  or  managers,  and  any 
other  persons  who  appear  to  the  Board  of  Education  to  be  in- 
terested. 

In  making  an  order  under  this  section  with  regard  to  any  school 
the  Board  of  Education  shall  have  regard  to  the  ownership  of  the 
school  building,  and  to  the  principles  on  which  the  eduqatio 
in  the  school  has  been  conducted  in  the  past.     °'9'^''^^  ^^  ^  " 
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Apportionment  of  School  Fees  (now  Section  14). 

Where  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  fees  have  been  charged 
in  any  public  elementary  school  not  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority,  that  authority  shall,  while  they  continue  to  charge  fees 
in  respect  of  that  school,  pay  such  proportion  of  those  fees  as  may 
be  agreed  upon,  or,  in  default  of  agreement,  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  to  the  managers. 

1.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  (November  ^Oth)  above  new  Clause. 
Carried  by  228  to  99  (majority  129).  In  moving  the  Clause  Sir  W. 
Anson  said  : — 

"  They  (fees)  were  charged  for  various  purposes — to  raise  the  quality  of 
the  teaching  given  or  of  the  apparatus  provided,  or  to  supply  the  place  of 
syibseriptions  where  there  were  no  sxihacrihersy  but  where  people  paid  fees 
because  they  were  willing  to  pay  to  that  extent  for  the  school.  The  new 
clause  would  enable  these  payments  to  go  on,  but  it  required  that  they 
should  be  apportioned  between  the  managers  and  the  local  authority.  It 
was,  of  course,  open  to  the  local  authority  to  withdraw  the  right  to  charge 
fees  altogether,  but  it  might  be  found  desirable  that  during  the  period  of 
transition  fees  should  be  continued.  It  would  eoM.  off  the  chaitge  when  the 
Voluntary  schools  no  longer  received  the  Parliamentary  grant  to  deal  with 
at  their  own  discretion,  but  would  only  have  such  money  as  the  local 
authority  should  give  them." — (House  of  Commons,  yovemher  20th,  1902.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  Bill  has  been  "  amended "  in  the 
interests  of  the  Church — we  say  "  the  Church  "  because  three  quarters 
of  the  denominational  schools  are  Church  schools  and  because  through- 
out it  is  the  Church  which  has  made  claims  upon  the  Government. 
Here  are  three  ways  in  which  the  Church  managers  have  been  endowed, 
all  of  them  forming  no  part  of  the  original  Bill : — 

(1) 

The  Church  managers  are  allowed  to  charge  the  local  authority 
reni  Jbr  the  teacher's  achool-house  where  there  is  one,  although  these 
houses  were  many  of  them  partly  built  out  of  State  grants.  Mr. 
McKenna  has  received  the  following  Ministerial  answer  as  to  the 
State  grants  for  school  teachers'  houses : — 

No.  of  nouses.  Total  Amount  of  Qrant. 

1843-1849  ...  184  ...  £13,413 

1849-1859  ...  1,108  ...  £139,538 

1860  ...  312  ...  £41,292 

1861-1881  ...  1,686  ...  £109,590 


Total     1843-1881  3,290  £303,833 

It  is  added  that 

(1)  For  1843-1849  the  figures  are  only  approximate,  as  the  existing 
records  are  imperfect. 

(2)  For  1846-1859  the  grant  in  respect  of  the  teacher's  house  has 
been  calculated  at  one-third  of  the  total  grant  made  to  the  school  at 
the  time  ;  and  :  ■ '  •..-' 

(3)  During  the  year  1860  grants  were  for  theopesctbvpart  madi^at 
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the  rate  of  J&IOO  for  each  teacher's  house,  and  from  1861  onwards  at 
the  rate  of  £65  for  each  house. 

It  is  for  these  school-houses,  partly  built  with  public  money,  that  a 
rent  is  now  to  be  paid  to  the  denominationalists,  who  are  thus  made  a 
present  of  £350,000  of  State  money. 

(2) 
The  managers  are  allowed  to  share  with  the  local  authority  the 
€ndozmnentSj  amounting  to  about  £150,000  a  year — this  by  a  clause 
passed  under  the  guillotine. 

(3) 
The  managers  are  allowed  to  share  with  the  local  authority  the 
fees.     Sir  William  Anson  (in  answer  to  Mr.  Langley)  has  given  the 
following  figures  : — 

Numlier  Amount. 

Schools.  charging  fees.  £ 

Church  of  England      1,576  121,815 

Wesleyan          307  29,981 

Roman  Catholic           113  7,163 

British,  etc 330  31,161 


£190,120 

We  are  glad  that  there  were  two  Unionists  who  roundly  denounced 
this  last  concession  to  the  Church,     Mr.  Middlemore  (LU)  said  : — 

**  The  new  clause  had  taken  him  very  much  by  surprise.  The  House 
•distinctly  understood  that  the  subscribers  to  the  Voluntary  schools  were 
going  to  maintain  the  fabrics  of  the  schools.  The  Prime  Minister  liad  told 
them  so,  and  it  was  so  stated  in  the  Bill.  But  it  now  appeared  that  the 
money  for  the  purpose  was  to  a  large  extent  to  be  supplied  to  the  subscribers 
and  the  managers,  and  in  proportion  as  the  money  was  provided  from  other 
sources  the  subscribers  and  the  managers  would  not  have  to  maintain  the 
fabrics  of  the  schools.  In  that  respect  the  country  had  been  led  astray. 
He  thought  the  Church  would  suffer  extremely  from  that  form  of 
jsharp  pi*actice.  Would  the  Chiu^h  be  content  to  stoop  so  low  as  to 
receive  this  money  ?  He  wanted  some  one  who  held  the  honour  of  the 
Church  dear  to  rise  up  and  denounce  this  proposal  as  an  unclean  thing. 
He  had  no  objection  to  the  Church  receiving  this  money,  or  ten  times 
more,  provided  she  could  receive  it  with  clean  hands.  But  he  had  the 
deepest  objection  to  the  Church  receiving  any  money  which  was  the  result  of 
a  broken  understanding.  It  would  be  a  serious  thing  for  the  Church  or  the 
representatives  of  the  Church  to  juggle  with  the  nation  in  this  way.  If  the 
clause  were  passed  it  would  be  a  blot  on  the  fair  fame  of  the  Church  and  a 
stigma  upon  the  divine  cause  of  which  she  was  the  chief  exponent.  On  the 
lowest  grounds,  on  grossly  gross  grounds,  she  could  not  afford  to-  do  this 
thing.  It  would  be  brought  up  against  her  some  time  when  the  question  of 
disestablishment  was  before  the  country.  It  would  endanger  her  temporali- 
ties in  the  future,  as  it  would  affect  her  spiritualities  in  the  raesn^^QThere- 
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fore  he  hoped  that  some  strong  man  who  was  a  spokesman  of  the  Church 
would  stand  up  and  say  that  the  Church  would  having  nothing  to  do  with 
this  clause." — (House  of  Commons,  November  20th,  1902.) 

Mr.  C.  McArthur  (C)  said  :— 

**  What  would  the  managers  require  this  money  for,  except  repairs 
or  improveaients  ?  Clause  18,  however,  provided  that  the  managers  should, 
oat  of  'funds  provided  by  them,'  keep  the  school-house  in  good  repair,  and 
make  necessary  alterations  and  improvements.  Surely  that  meant  out  of 
funds  provided  by  private  sources  ;  not  out  of  funds  provided  by  the  school 
children.  The  present  proposal,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  undid  the  effect  of 
Clause  18.  He  did  not  think  it  was  fair,  and  he  would  vote  against  it." — 
(Hoiise  of  Commons,  November  20th,  1902.) 

2.  Dr.  Mackamara  (L)  moved  (November  20th)  that  where  fees 
continue  to  be  charged  the  parish  or  parishes  served  by  the  school 
should  be  credited  with  the  money  as  a  contribution  in  relief  of  the 
rate  for  education.     Lost  by  182  to  85  (majority  97.) 

Clause  carried  unaltered. 


Schools  Attached  to  Institutions  (now  Section  15). 

The  local  education  authority  may  maintain  as  a  jmbf-ic  dem^i- 
tary  school  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  shall  not  be 
required  so  to  maintain,  any  marine  school,  or  any  school  which  is 
part  of,  or  is  held  in  the  premises  of,  any  institution  in  which 
children  are  boarded,  but  their  refusal  to  maintain  such  a  school 
shall  not  render  the  school  incapable  of  receiving  the  Parliamentary 
grant,  nor  shall  the  school,  if  not  so  maintained,  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  the  appointment  of  managers. 

Sir  W.  Anson  moved  (November  20th)  above  Clause.  Carried  by 
228  to  99  (majority  129).  The  words  in  italics  were  inserted  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Herbkrt  Lewis  (L). 


Application  of  Act  to  Scilly  Islands  (now  Section  26). 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  Council  of  the  Isles  of 
Scilly  shall  be  the  local  education  authority  for  the  Scilly  Islands, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  Council  under  this  Act  shall  be  general 
expenses  of  the  Council. 

Sir  W.  Anson  moved  (November  20th)  above  Clause.     Guillotined 
and  agreed  to. 

SCHEDULES. 

All  four  schedules,  with  Government  amendments  (very  considerable 
in  number)  guillotined  and  agreed  to. 


Bill  as  amended  reported  to  the  House  by  212  to  83 
(majority  129).  Digitized  by  LjOOgle 
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B.— REPORT  STAGE  (November  25th-2Sth,  1902.) 

[Gover7iment  drafting  amendments  not  affecting  points  of  auhgtanee 
are  not  dealt  withJ\ 

New  Clauses. 

1.  Mr.  Trevelyan  (L)  moved  [November  25<A)  that  from 
January  1st,  1904,  any  school  charging  fees  should  cease  to  be  a 
public  elementary  school.  Lost  by  167  to  101  (majority  66).  The 
object  was  to  prevent  fees  being  charged  so  that  in  lieu  of  subscription 
they  might  assist  denominational  managers  to  maintain  the  school- 
house. 

2.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  (C)  moved  {November  2bth)  a  new  clause 
providing  a  right  of  entry  for  denominationalist  teaching  in  provided 
schools  and  for  various  kinds  of  religious  instruction  in  denomina- 
tional schools.     Lost  by  243  to  57  (majority  186). 

3.  Mr.  Bryce  (L)  moved  (November  25//*),  a  new  clause  to  permit 
of  denominational  schools  being  leased  at  a  rent  or  purchased  by  the 
local  education  authority,  the  denominational  managers  reserving  the 
use  of  the  buildings  when  not  required  by  the  authority  in  school 
hours.     Lost  by  196  to  102  (majority  94). 

4.  Mr.  Channing  (L)  moved  {November  25^),  a  new  clause  to 
permit  of  the  School  Board  being  retained  as  the  authority  for  Elemen- 
tary Education  by  resolution  of  the  Council.  Lost  by  207  to  106 
(majority  101). 

5.  Mr.  Helme  (L)  moved  {November  25th)  a  new  clause,  restricting 
denominational  teaching  in  denominational  schools  to  the  last  half -hour 
of  the  school,  to  be  given  to  children  whose  parents  had  in  writing 
expressed  a  desire  for  such  teaching.  Lost  by  210  to  106  (majority 
104). 

Part  IL — Higher  Education. 

Powers  to  Aid  Higher  Education  (Section  2). 

1.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  (November  2oth)  to  add  a  new  subsection 
at  end  of  Clause: — 

**  (2)  A  Council  in  exercising  their  powers  under  this  Act  shall 
have  regard  to  any  existing  supply  of  efficient  schools  or  colleges, 
and  any  steps  already  taken  for  the  pur]x>8es  of  higher  education 
under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  1889  and  1891." 

Guillotined  and  carried  by  209  to  108  (majority  101). 

Religious  Instruction  (Section  4). 

1.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  (November  26th)  to  leave  out  "or  college  " 
and  insert  "college  or  hostel."  Guillotined  and  carried  by  213  to 
107  (majority  106).  ^.g,^,^^^  by L^OOgle 
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Part  III. — Elementary  Education. 
Powers  and  Duties  as  to  Elementary  Education  (Section  5). 

1.  Mr.  Duncan  (L)  moved  (November  25th)  to  omit  the  Clause,  to 
prevent  the  abolition  of  School  Boards.  Lost  by  166  to  71  (majority 
95). 

2.  Mr.  G.  White  (L)  moved  (Novemh^  2%ih)  an  amendment  to 
make  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause  run  in  all  schools,  whether  provided 
or  not  provided.     Lost  by  171  to  92  (majority  79). 

Management  of  Schools  (Section '6). 

1 .  Mr.  Runciman  (L)  moved  {November  26/A)  to  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  the  Clause  "areas  where  there  appears  to  the  loca. 
education  authority  to  be  only  one  school  available  for  children 
resident  in  such  area."     Lost  by  208  to  117  (majority  91). 

2.  Mr.  Compton  Rickbtt  (L)  moved  {November  26<A)  an  amendment 
with  the  object  of  increasing  the  number  of  representative  managers  on 
the  school  management  committee  of  schools  not  provided  by  the  local 
authority  from  two  to  four  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  foundation 
managers  from  four  to  two.  Lost  by  178  to  96  (majority  82).  Mr. 
A.  Cross  (the  Liberal  Unionist  member  for  Camlachie,  Glasgow)  said  : — 

*'  While  he  accorded  a  general  support  to  the  Government  he  believed 
that  he  had  a  clear  mandate  from  his  constituents  on  this  subject.  His 
fellow-countrymen  in  Scotland  were  unable  to  understand  this  principle  of 
four  and  two  managers  as  arranged  by  the  Bill.  The  Gk>vemment  could  not 
dissociate  the  principle  of  public  control  from  the  granting  of  public  money 
horn,  the  rates.  He  believed  that  a  blunder  hiul  been  committed  by  the 
Government  in  this  matter,  and  he  urged  them  to  concede  equality  of 
representation  as  a  wise  and  prudent  policy  in  the  interest  of  those  whom 
they  were  desirous  to  serve." — {House  of  CommoiUi,  November  2Qth,  1902.) 

Taere  were  other  strong  Unionist  protests  against  this  giving  of  a  two 
thirds  majority  to  the  denominationalists. 

Maintenance  of  Schools  (Section  7). 

1.  Mr.  Lambert  (L)  moved  {November  26th)  that  the  words  "  The 
consent  of"  should  be  omitted  from  the  beginning  of  subsection  (c), 
the  intention  being  subsequently  to  insert  other  words  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  that  the  local  authority  would  appoint  and  dismiss 
teachers.     Lost  by  178  to  82  (majority  96). 

2.  Mr.  Yoxall  ( L)  moved  {November  26th)  to  amend  the  Clause  by 
leaving  out  the  words  ^'Provided  that  assistant  teachers  and  pupU 
teachers  may  be  appointed,  if  it  is  thought  fit,  without  reference  to 
religious  creed  or  denomination,"  and  inserting,  "  The  appointment  of 
teachers  shall  be  made  from  among  persons  willing  to  teach  in  the 
school,  without  reference  to  religious  creed  or  denomination."  Lost 
by  168  to  69  (majority  99). 

3.  Mr.  F.  W.  Wilson  (L)  moved  {November  21th)  an  amendment 
providing  that  the  managers  of  the  school  shall  provide  the  school- 
house  free  of  any  charge  to  the  local  education  authonty  for  use  as  a 
public  elementary  school,  thereby  omitting  the  words  "  except  for  the 
teacher's  dwelling-house."     Lost  by  179  to  88  (j^ajoritj^  9 D^qqqj^ 
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4.  Mb.  Cripps  (C)  moved  (November  21ik)  to  omit  subsection  (4), 
the  Kenyon-Slaney  Clause.  Lost  by  295  to  35  (majority  260).  {See 
page  662.) 

5.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  (November  21th)  to  add  a  new  sub- 
8e<;tion : — 

**The  managers  of  a  school  maintained  but  not  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority  shall  have  all  powers  of  management 
required  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  (subject 
to  the  powers  of  the  local  education  authority  under  this  section) 
have  the  exclusive  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  teachers." 
Guillotined  and  agreed  to.  This  was  to  meet  the  point  raised  on 
Committee  stage  by  Mr.  Edmund  Robertson  (see  page  57). 

Provision  of  New  Schools  (Section  8). 

1.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  (N  vember  2,1  ih)  to  add  the  following 

subsection  :  — 

'*  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education,  any  enlargement 
of  a  public  elementary  school  is  such  as  to  amount  to  the  provision 
of  a  new  school,  that  enlargement  shall  be  so  treated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section." 

Guillotined  and  carried  by  233  to  108  (majority  125). 

Aid  Grant  (Section  lo). 
1.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  (November  21th)  an  amendment  adding  to 
the  provision  that  in  estimating  the  produce  of  a  penny  rate  in  the 
area  of  a  local  education  authority,  not  being  a  county  borough,  the 
rate  should  be  calculated  upon  the  county  rate  basis,  the  words 
"  which,  in  cases  where  part  only  of  a  parish  is  situated  in  the  area 
of  the  local  education  authority,  shall  be  apportioned  in  such  manner 
as  the  Board  of  Education  think  just."     Guillotined  and  agreed  to. 

Managers  (Section  ii). 

1.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  (November  21th)  an  amendment  to  omit 
the  words  "  Before  such  order  is  made,  reasonable,"  in  the  sentence 
providing  that  "  Before  such  order  [an  order  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion] is  made,  reasonable  notice  thereof,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
draft  order,"  shall  be  given  to  the  bodies  and  persons  interested. 
Guillotined  and  carried  by  226  to  99  (majority  127). 

2.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  (November  21th)  to  add  a  new  sub- 
section [subsection  11  (8)  of  Act — see  page  122].  Guillotined  and 
carried  by  214  to  91  (majority  123). 

Part  IV. — General. 
Education  Committees  (Section  17). 

1.  Sir  C.  Dilke  (L)  moved  (November  2Sth),  an  amendment 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  leaving  out  that  part  of  the  clause 
which  provided  that  the  Education  Committees  should  be  constituted 
in  accordance  with  a  scheme  made  by  the  Council,  and  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  object  being  to  obtain  greater  elasticity 
in  the  schemes.     Lost  by  142  to  62  (majority  80). 

2.  Mr.  Yoxall  (L)  moved  (November  28th)  to  confine  to  the  case 
of  County  Councils  the  words  of  the  subsection  providing  that  every 
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scheme  "  shall  provide  for  the  appointment  by  the  Council  of  at  least 
a  majority  of  the  committee,  who  shall  also  be  members  of  the  Council, 
unless  the  Council  should  otherwise  determine."     Agreed  to. 

3.  IM  R.  H.  HoBHOUSE  (LU)  moved  {November  28^A)  an  amendment 
to  secure  that  the  Council  should  not  be  obliged,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  against  its  will,  to  accept  as  members  of  an 
education  committee  the  nominees  of  outside  bodies.  Lost  by  155 
to  81  (majority  74).  It  should  be  noted  that  Sir  W.  Anson  said  that 
"a  nomination  might  be  made  by  the  selected  body,  and  that  the 
Council  might  refuse  to  appoint  the  nominee  of  that  body." 

4.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  (November  28th)  to  add  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (5) :  — 

**  And  before  approving  any  scheme  which   provides  for  the 
appointment  of  more  than  one  education  committee  shall  satisfy 
themselves  that  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  importance  of  the  general 
co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  education." 
Agreed  to. 

Arrangements  Between  Local  Education  Authorities  and 
Councils  (Section  20). 

1.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  {November  2Sth)  to  limit  the  making  of 
arrangements  between  local  education  authorities  and  Councils  to  the 
"  management "  of  any  school  or  college,  deleting  the  word  "  control." 
Guillotined  and  carried  by  172  to  78  (majority  94). 

Definitions  (Sections  22,  23,  and  24). 
1  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  {November  28th)  to  redefine  elementary 
school  by  excluding  evening  schools  when  the  education  given  is  other 
than  "  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  as  prescribed  by 
regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  purpose." 
Guillotined  and  carried  by  171  to  77  (majority  94). 

2.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  {November  28th)  to  add  as  a  new  sub- 
section (3)  : — 

"The  power  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than 
elementary  includes  a  power  to  train  teachers,  and  to  supply  or  aid 
the  supply  of  any  education  except  where  that  education  is  given  at 
a  public  elementary  day  school  or  at  evening  schools  which  are 
elementary  schools." 
Guillotined  and  agreed  to. 

3.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  {November  28th)  to  add  a  new  sub- 
section [section  24  (5)  of  Act — see  page  130],  Guillotined  and  carried 
by  164  to  70  (majority  94). 

5.  Sir  W.  a!nson  moved  (November  28th)  to  add  a  new  sub- 
section [section  23  (9)  of  Act  — «ce  page  129].  Guillotined  and 
agreed  to. 

Extent,  Commencement,  and  Short  Title  (Section  27). 

1.  Sir  W.  Anson  moved  (November  28th)  that  the  Act  shall  come 

into  operation  on  the  appointed  day  (March  26th,  1903),  or  such  other 

day,  not  being  more  than  18  months  later,  as  the  Board  of  Education 

may  appoint — instead  of  12  months  later.    Guillotined  and  agreed  tb. 
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I L— HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

( We  ordy  give  details  of  important  amendment  a.  Many  tvere  only 
discussed  and  not  pressed,  since  they  iv/Hnged  the  privilege  of  the  Hotbse 
of  Commons). 

A.— COMMITTEE  (December  Oth-lUh,  1902). 

Part  II. — Higher  Education. 

Power  to  aid  Higher  Education  (Section  2). 

1.  Earl  Beauchamp  (L)  moved  (December  9th)  an  amendment  to 

provide  that  the  local  education  authority  should  take  such  steps  "  as 

are  necessary,"  instead  of  such  steps  "as  seem  to  them  desirable,"  to  aid 

the  supply  of  Higher  Education.     Lost  by  174  to  33  (majority  141). 

Religious  Instruction  (Section  4). 

1.  Viscount  Halifax  (C)  moved  {December  9th)  to  omit  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  subsection,  which  provided  that  "  no  catechism 
or  formulary  distinctive  of  any  particular  religious  denomination  shall 
be  taught  or  used  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel "  provided  by  the 
Council  —the  words  which  extended  the  provisions  of  the  Cowper- 
Temple  clause  into  the  area  of  secondary  education.     Withdrawn. 

2.  Viscount  Goschrn  (LU)  moved  (December  9th)  to  add  after  the 
provision  that  no  formulary  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination 
shall  be  taught  or  used  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel  provided  by 
the  local  authority,  the  following  words  :  "  Except  in  cases  where  the 
local  education  authority,  at  the  request  of  the  parents  or  scholars,  or 
on  other  grounds,  allow  any  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the 
school,  college,  or  hostel  otherwise  than  at  the  cost  of  the  authority." 
Accepted  by  the  Government  and  carried  by  107  to  14  (majority  93). 

3.  Earl  Beauchamp  (L)  moved  {December  9th),  to  make  the  Con- 
science clause  to  apply  to  boarders  as  well  as  to  day  and  evening 
scholars  in  a  school  or  college  receiving  a  grant  from  or  maintained 
by  a  local  education  authority.    Lost  by  121  to  19  (majority  102.) 

Part  III. — Elementary  Education. 
Management  of  Schools  (Section  6). 
1.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford  (L)  moved  (December  9th)  to  provide 
that  the  foundation  managers  of  the  non-provided  schools  should  be 
two,  instead  of  four,  as  provided  by  the  Bill  (a  consequential  amend- 
ment enacting  that  two  managers  should  be  appointed  by  the  major 
and  two  by  the  minor  authority).  Lost  by  158  to  27  (majority  13 1). 
This  led  to  a  most  interesting  discussion.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
was  asked  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  saying  that  the  two-thirds 
majority  of  managers  in  Voluntary  schools  were  appointed  by  the 
Government  "in  so  far  as  the  Government  represented  the  majority 
in  Parliament."     Whereupon  there  ensued  the  |olJpjrjng  dialogue  : — 
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'*  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  was  indistinctly  heard,  said  he  did  not 
know  that  he  quite  recognised  his  argument  as  it  was  represented  by  the 
noble  earl. 

''  The  Eakl  of  Crewe  said  the  noble  duke  used  the  words  '  Majority  in 
Parliament.' 

**The  Duke  of  Devonshire  said  he  did  not  know  how  the  words 
' majority  in  Parliament'  had  got  into  his  speech." 

Unfortunately  for  himself  the  Duke  attempted  to  justify  the 
unfortunate  piece  of  foreign  substance  which  had  intruded  itself  into 
his  speech,  and  thereby  got  hopelessly  tangled  up  with  Lord  Rosebery. 
For  he  found  himself  arguing  that  the  Voluntary  managers  were  the 
creation  of  a  mysterious  entity  which  he  called  the  State. 

"  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  :  His  contention  was  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  schools  would  be  paid 
by  the  taxpayers,  it  was  the  taxpayer  and  not  the  ratepayer  who  had  the 
right  to  the  majority  of  the  representation  on  the  board  of  management,  if 
anybody.  But,  inasmuch  as  it  was  impossible  that  the  taxpayer  should  be 
directly  represented  on  the  management  of  these  schools 

**  The  Earl  of  Rosebery  :  Why  ? 

'*  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  :  Who  ia  to  appoint  the  representative  of 
the  taxpayers  ? 

*'  The  Earl  of  Rosebery  :  The  taxpayers  of  the  country. 

*'  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  :  What  taxpayers  ?    The  income-taxpayers  ? 

"  The  Earl  of  Rosebery  :  I  did  not  mean  the  income-taxpayers  only. 
Is  the  noble  duke  so  little  conversant  with  the  finance  of  this  country  as  to 
suppose  that  the  public  income  is  derived  from  income-tax  only  ? " 

The  taxpayer  and  not  the  ratepayer,  says  the  Duke,  pays  the  greater 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  school.  Therefore,  the  majority  ought  to 
belong  to  the  taxpayer,  and  the  ratepayer  has  no  grievance  if  he  is 
left  out  in  the  cold.  But  there  is  no  known  method  of  giving  the 
taxpayer  a  majority.  Therefore,  the  taxpayer  also  must  stand  aside 
and  somebody  else  must  come  in.  And,  if  somebody  else  must  come 
in,  why  shouldn't  it  be  the  Church  ? 

Maintenance  of  Schools  (Section  7). 

1.  The  Bishop  op  Manchester  moved  (December  lOth)  to  insert 
in  subsection  (a)  (which  refers  to  the  duty  of  the  school  managera 
to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  local  authority  as  to  secular 
instruction)  the  following  words :  "  But  as  far  as  such  directions  have 
reference  to  a  time-table  of  the  school  in  which  religious  instruction  is 
given,  they  shall  provide  that  a  reasonable  time  be  secured  during 
school  hours  for  religious  instruction."  Withdrawn  in  favour  of 
words  suggested  by  the  Bishop  op  Winchester  and  accepted  (with 
slight  emendation)  by  the  Government :  **  No  directions  given  under 
this  provision  shall  be  such  as  to  interfere  with  reasonable  facilities 
for  religious  instruction  during  school  hours. 

2.  The  Archbishop  op  York  moved  (December  lOth)  to  confine 
the  liability  of  the  managers  in  a  non-provided  school  to  keeping  the 
school-house  not  "  in  good  repair,"  but  "  in  structural  repair."  With- 
drawn in  favour  of  next  amendment.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  in 
resisting  it  said  : —  Digitized  by  vjOOglC 
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'*  The  Groverninent  had  gone  some  way  in  relieving  the  necessity  for  very 
large  voluntary  subscriptions.  They  proposed  to  provide  that  the  managers 
should  continue  to  receive  a  certain  portion  of  the  existing  endowments, 
and  that,  where  fees  were  maintained,  a  certain  proportion  of  these  fees 
should  be  devoted  to  the  charges  which  fell  upon  the  managers.  They  had 
also  just  decided  to  enable  the  managers  to  charge  a  rent  for  the  teacher's 
house.  In  his  opinion,  their  lordships  must  look  at  all  these  provisions  as 
part  of  the  arrangement,  which  was  the  best  the  Government  had  been  able 
to  suggest,  in  regard  to  the  financial  relations  between  the  local  authority 
and  the  managers.  He  therefore  deprecated  as  strongly  as  he  could  any 
proposal  materially  to  modify  that  arrangement  in  favour  of  one  party  or  the 
other.  It  was  in  that  spirit  that  he  asked  the  House  to  adhere  to  the 
arrangeijient.  This  Bill  never  proposed  to  relieve  those  who  were  interested 
in  denomuaational  schools  from  the  necessity  of  finding  some  portion  of  the 
expenditure  which  would  be  required." — (House  of  Lords,  December 
10th,  1902.) 

3.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester  moved  (December  lOth)  to 
provide  that  "  all  damage  due  to  wear  and  tear  should  be  made  good 
by  the  local  authority."  Resisted  by  the  Government  but  carried  by 
1 14  to  88  (majority  26.)     (See  also  page  99). 

4.  The  Bishop  op  Hereford  (L)  moved  (December  1 0^)  to  pro- 
vide that  in  non-provided  schools  all  (instead  of  only  assistant  and 
pupil)  teachers  niiglit  be  appointed  without  reference  to  religious  creed 
and  denomination.     Lost  by  167  to  27  (majority  140.) 

5.  The  Lord  Chancellor  moved  several  amendments  to  redraft 
the  Kenyon-Slaney  clause  (see  page  106).     Carried  without  a  division. 

6.  The  Earl  op  Shaftesbury  (C)  moved  that  the  control  of 
religious  instruction  in  non-provided  schcwls  should  be  under  the 
control,  not  of  the  whole  body  of  managers,  but  of  the  foundation 
managers.     Lost  by  87  to  28  (majority  59). 

7.  Viscount  Halifax  (C)  moved  to  amend  the  Kenyon-Slaney 
clause  by  making  it  read  "  Provided  always  that,  in  schools  be- 
longing to  the  Church  of  England,  any  one  or  more  of  the 
foundation  managers,  if  any  question  arises  in  regard  to  the  religious 
instruction  given  in  such  school,  may  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  whose  decision  shall  be  final."  Lost  by  157  to  20  (majority 
137).  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  resisting  this  amendment,  was  be- 
trayed into  making  quite  a  Liberal  speech  : — 

"  When  the  noble  and  learned  lord  (Robei-tson)  said  that  this  Bill  consti- 
tuted an  improper  interference  with  trust  deeds,  he  forgot  that  it  did  not 
deal  only  with  trust  deeds.  The  distribution  of  public  money  was  also  con- 
cerned, and  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  those  wlio  subscribed  public  money 
in  aid  of  the  schools  had  not  the  right  to  some  voice  in  what  was  taught  in 
the  schools.  Whether  the  conditions  were  right  or  wrong  they  were  a  i>ai*t 
of  the  Bill,  and  it  was  no  answer  to  say  that  Parliament  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  trust  deeds.  In  ignoring  the  contribution  of  public  money, 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  had  done  what  he  never  did  in  his  judicial 
capacity- missed  the  heart  of  the  matter." — (House  of  Lords,  December  lOthy. 
1902.) 

Excellent  doctrine — the  pity  of  it  is  that   the  Act  is  such  a  sorry 

application   of    it.  Digitized  by  L^OOglC 
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8.  The  Duke  op  Northumbrrland  (C)  moved  (Decetnber  10 th)  to 
add  at  the  end  of  the  Kenyon-Slaney  clause  :  "  Provided  always  that 
any  person  having  under  the  trust  deed  duties  in  respect  of  the 
religious  instruction  shall  not  be  prevented  from  discharging  such 
duties  except  with  the  consent  of  the  recognised  authorities  of  the 
denomination  to  which  the  school  belongs  "  Lost  by  96  to  65  (majority 
31.)  Thus  ended  the  last  attempt  to  destroy  the  Kenyon-Slaney 
clause,  which  was  thereupon  added  by  114  to  25  (majority  89). 

Meetings  in  Schoolroom  (New  Clause). 
1.  Lord  Burghclerb  (L)  moved  (December  II th)  to  insert  as  a 
new  clause  a  provision  declaring  that  the  local  education  authority 
should  permit  the  use  of  any  room  in  the  school,  on  such  occasions  as 
did  not  interfere  with  the  educational  purposes  of  the  school,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  support  of  any  candidate  in  a  Parliamentary,  municipal, 
or  local  election.     Lost  by  77  to  23  (majority  54). 

Right  of  Entry  (New  Clause). 

1.  Earl  Lytion  (C)  moved  {December  llth)  the  following  new 
clause  : — 

'*  The  managers  of  all  public  elementary  schook,  whether  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority  or  not,  may,  at  the  request  of  parents  of  children 
att-ending  such  schools,  permit  religious  instruction  to  be  given  to  such 
children  according  to  the  tenets  and  faith  of  their  parents,  in  the  school 
buildings,  at  hours  other  than  those  assigned  for  secular  instruction,  without 
making  any  charge  for  the  use  of  such  buildings,  provided  that  the  instruction 
be  imder  the  direction  and  management  of  a  responsible  person  or  a  respon- 
sible authority  duly  accredited  on  behalf  of  the  religious  community  to  wnich 
the  parents  concerned  belong,  and  provided  that  such  person  or  authority,  or 
the  accrediting  body,  shall  undertake  to  defray  any  necessary  cost  of  such 
religious  instruction,  and,  if  required,  extra  remuneration  of  the  caretaker  of 
the  school  buildings,  and  to  make  good  any  damage  that  may  occur." 

Lost  by  74  to  68  (majority  6).  This  was  i-esisted  by  the  Government 
(who  had  the  support  of  Ix)rd  Spencer)  not  so  much  on  the  merits  as 
because  it  was  too  controversial  a  proposal  to  insert  at  a  late  stage. 

Education  Committee  (Section  17). 

1.  Lord  Coleridge  (L)  moved  (Dncemi.er  \\th\  to  omit  the  words 
*'  unless  the  Council  shall  otherwise  determine "  which  permit  the 
Council  not  to  have  a  majority  on  the  Education  Committee  of  their 
own  members.     Lost  by  75  to  20  (majority  55). 

2.  Viscount  Llandafp  (C)  moved  (December  Wth)  to  specify  as 
out«ide  bodies,  to  be  represented  on  the  Education  Committee,  associa- 
tions of  Voluntary  schools.     Agreed  to. 

3.  The  Earl  op  Campbrdown  (C)  moved  {December  Wth)  to  amend 
the  words  which,  in  relation  to  membership  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, provided  that  '*no  such  disqualification  shall  apply  to  a  person 
by  reason  only  of  his  holding  ofilce  in  a  school  or  college  aided, 
provided,  or  maintained  by  the  Council,"  by  leaving  out  from  this 
proviso  the  words  "  school  or."     Withdrawn  in  favour  of  an  ameUd- 
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ment  moved  by  the  Duke  op  Devonshire,  which  added  at  the  end  of 
the  subsection  **  otherwise  than  under  Part  III.  of  the  Act,"  thus  ex- 
cluding from  the  Education  Committee  teachers  in  elementary  school 
Agreed  to. 

Expenses  (Section  i8) 
r  The  Duke  of  Devonshire   moved   {Dtceinbet-  Wth)   to  insert 
in  subsection  (C)  the  words  "  or  rent,"  after  "  capital  expenditure." 
Agreed  to  after  Lord  Spencer  had  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  clear 
breach  of  privilege. 

B.— REPORT  {Decenxber  Uth,  1902). 
Management  of  Schools  (Section  6). 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  moved  [December  \Zth)  drafting  amend- 
ments  which  had  the  effect  of  taking  clause  12  into  subsection  (2) 
of  this  clause.     Clause  12  was  subsequently  cut  out. 

Provision  of  New  Schools  (Section  8). 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  moved  {December   \Ztk)   a  new  sub- 
section, "Any  transfer  of  a  public  elementary  school  to  or  from  a 
local  education   authority  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,   be 
treated  as  the  provision  of  a  new  school."     Agreed  to. 

Definitions  and  Miscellaneous  Provisions  (Section  22). 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  moved  (December  13^A)  amendments  to 
redraft  the  three  subsections  (1),  (2),  and  (3  ,  which  defined  elementary 
and  higher  education.  The  eflFect  of  the  amendments  was  to  exclude 
from  "  elementary  education  "  all  instruction  given  in  evening  schools. 
A  division  was  taken  on  one  of  the  amendments  which  was  carried  by 
58  to  14.  This  action,  taken  not  merely  at  the  eleventh  hour,  but,  so 
to  speak,  at  11.55,  did  away  with  the  concessions  made  by  the 
Government  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Committee  and  on  Report 

C— AFTER   THIRD    READING   {December  \5th,  1902). 
(In  the  House  of  Lords  amendments  can  also  be  mov^d  at  this  stage.) 

Maintenance  of  Schools  (Section  7). 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  (C)  moved  (December  1 5th)  to  add  at  the 
end  of  the  subsection  1  (c?),  dealing  with  wear  and  tear :  "  This 
obligation  on  the  local  education  authority  shall  throw  no  additional 
charge  on  any  public  fund."  Agreed  to  by  the  Government  and 
carried  by  56  to  17  (majority  39).  We  deal  below  with  the  privilege 
point  involved  in  this  amazing  trick. 

Education  Committee  (Section  17). 
1.  Lord  Ribblesdalb  (L)  moved  (December  Ibth)  to  insert  the 
words  "  or  recommendation  "  after  the  word  "  nomination,"  with  the 
object  of  enabling  the  Council  to  appoint  representatives  on  a  com- 
mittee on  the  "nomination  or  recommendation"  of  outside  bodies. 
Accepted  by  the  Government  and  agreed  to.        Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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IIL-COMMONS*  CONSIDERATION   OF   LORDS' 
AMENDMENTS  {December  Uth  and  17th). 

[  We  omit  drafting  ameridments  as  well  as  tJiose  of  slight  importatice,'] 

Religious  Instruction  (Section  4). 
Lords'  Amendment  to  add  cU  end  of  subsection  4(1): — 

Except  in  cases  where  the  council,  at  the  request  of  pai'ents 
of  scholars,  or  on  other  grounds,  allow  any  religious  instruction 
to  be  given  in  the  school,  college,  or  hostel  otherwise  than  at  the 
cost  of  the  council. 

1.  Mr.  Brycb  (L)  moved  {December  IQth)  to  leave  out  words  "or 
on  other  grounds."     Accepted  by  Government  and  agreed  to. 

2.  Mr.  Lloyd-Gkoroe  (L)  moved  (December  IQth)  to  insert  in  the 
amendment,  after  "parents  of  scholars,"  the  words  "at  such  time 
and  under  such  conditions  as  the  Council  deem  desirable."  Accepted 
by  Government  and  agreed  to. 

3.  Mb.  Lloyd-Geohgb  (L^  moved  (December  I6th)  to  add  at  the  end 
of  the  amendment,  "  provided  that  no  Council  shall  afford  facilities  to 
one  denomination  which  it  is  not  prepared  to  extend  equally  to  any 
other  denomination  when  so  desired  by  the  parents  of  the  scholars." 
Withdrawn  in  favour  of  amendment  moved  by  Mu.  Balfouk  to  add 
"provided  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  no  unfair  preference 
shall  be  shown  to  any  religious  denomination." 

Lords*  amendment  as  amended  carried  6y  231  to  110  (majority  121). 

Maintenance  of  Scliools  (Section  7). 
Lords'  Amendment  at  end  of  subsection  7  (I)  (a)  to  insert : — 
Provided  that  all  damage  due  to  fair  wear  and  tear  in  the  use 
of  any  room  in  the  school -house  for  the  purpose  of  a  public 
elementary  school  shall  be  made  good  by  the  local  education 
authority  [but  this  obligation  of  the  local  education  authority  shall 
.throw  no  additional  charge  on  any  public  funds.] 

1.  Mr.  Lloyd-Geoegb  (L)  moved  (December  I6th)  amendments  to 
make  the  words  read  "  such  damage  as  the  local  authority  consider  to 
be."     Carried  by  194  to  166  (majority  29). 

2.  Sib  James  Fergusson  (C)  moved  (December  I6th)  to  omit  the 
words  at  end  in  brackets.  Carried  by  200  to  104  (majority  96).  In 
the  result  the  amendment  became  what  it  was  originally  before  this 
tag  was  introduced  at  the  end  in  order  to  make  it  not  a  brecu^h  of 
privilege.  It  was  a  piece  of  sharp  practice,  the  practical  effect  of 
which  is  to  destroy  in  practice  a  cherished  privilege  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  If  this  can  be  done,  anything  can  be  done,  and  a 
financial  amendment  is  in  exactly  the  same  category  as  other  amend- 
ments. The  plea  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  to  endorse  the 
change  is  beside  the  point.  That  is  true  of  all  amendments  from  the 
Lords ;  none  of  them  can  get  into  a  Bill  without  the  consent  of  the 
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Commons.  Hitherto  financial  amendments  from  the  Loi'ds  have  been 
brushed  aside  as  a  matter  of  course,  unless  the  Commons  chose  for 
thsir  own  convenience  and  with  the  consent  of  all  parties  to  waive 
their  privilege.  By  this  trick  a  disastrous  blow  has  been  aimed  at  one 
of  our  most  important  constitutional  safeguards. 

3.  Sir  J.  Fergussox  (C)  moved  (December  i6tk)  that  the  House 
agree  with  the  Lords*  amendment  as  amended.  Carried  by  1 97  to  159 
(majority  38).     An  analysis  of  the  division  shows  the  following  :— 

Ministerialists       

Liberals         

Nationalists 

199  161 

Analysing  the  division  in  another  way,  we  get : — 

England  and  Scotland  and 

vValcH.  Ireland. 

For        131 68     =      199 

Against 135 26      =      16 1 


For 

Against 

136  ...     . 

57 



104 

63  !'..     ! 

— 

Maj.     ...     Against       4  For  42        For  38 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  members  representing  the  area  affected  by 
the  Bill  show  a  majority  against  the  amendment,  although  it  was 
carried. 

The  story  of  which  this  is  the  last  chapter  is  so  amazing  that  it 
must  be  set  out  in  some  detail.  The  Bill  as  introduced  gave  a  great 
deal  to  the  Church,  but  the  Church  was  not  content.  When  the  Bill 
got  into  Committee  the  Church  claimed  also  a  share  in  the  endow- 
ments, a  share  in  the  fees,  when  charged,  and  the  right  of  charging 
rent  for  the  teacher's  house,  and,  finally,  even  the  cost  of  current 
repairs.  The  Government  gave  them  the  first  three,  but  they  i-efused 
to  grant  the  fourth,  and  on  a  division  it  was  rejected  by  337  votes 
to  35.  In  this  form  the  Bill  left  the  House  of  Commons,  secure  to  all 
appearances  against  any  further  encroachments  upon  the  original 
bargain,  since  it  is  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  Commons  for  the 
LordsJ  to  make  amendments  imposing  charges  on  ratepayers 
or  taxpayers.  The  Bishops,  however,  protested  than  an  "  injustice " 
would  be  done  them  unless  the  ratepayer  was  compelled 
to  defray  the  cost  of  repairs  as  well  as  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and, 
thus  arguing,  they  succeeded,  against  the  protests  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  in  passing  an  amendment  to  that  effect  by  a  majority  of 
26.  One  would  have  supposed  that  any  Government  with  a  spark  of 
courage  would  have  made  short  work  of  this  amendment.  It  had  been 
carri^  against  them  ;  it  touched  the  privileges  of  the  Commons,  of 
which  they  are  the  natural  guardians.  The  present  Government,  on  the 
contrary,  thought  only  of  helping  the  Bishops  to  dodge  the  privileges 
of  the  Commons.      With  the  consent  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
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Duke  of  Norfolk,  even  after  the  Bill  had  been  read  a  third  time, 
proposed  an  addition  to  the  Bishops'  amendment,  which  ostensibly 
made  nonsense  of  it,  but  which  paved  the  way  for  the  final  manoeuvre 
to  be  executed  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  Commons.  The  amendment  with 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  addition  (in  italics)  now  assumed  this  form  : — 

Provided  that  all  damage  due  to  fair  wear  and  tear  in  the  use  of  any  room 
in  the  school-house  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  elementary  day  school  shall 
be  made  good  by  a  local  education  authority,  hiU  this  obliijatiMi  on  tht  local 
ejiiication  authority  shall  throw  no  addituynal  charge  on,  any  public  funds. 

The  officials  of  the  House  of  Lords,  finding  the  amendment  to  be 
complete  nonsense  as  it  stands,  actually  had  the  hardihood  to  mark 
the  words  in  italics  as  "  proposed  to  be  omitted  by  the  House  of 
Commons."  Omitted  they  were,  as  has  been  shown.  The  whole 
episode  is  little  calculated  to  reconcile  the  Nonconformist  and  the 
ratepayer  to  an  Act  with  which,  as  it  was,  he  was  hardly  enamoured. 
That  the  trick  should  be  in  part  the  handiwork  of  the  Bishops  is  only 
another  instance  of  how  the  end  is  held  to  justify  the  means.  We 
doubt,  however,  if  John  Bull,  after  all  a  straightforward  person,  will 
appreciate  this  exercise  in  dodgery. 

Provision  of  New  Schools  (Section  8). 
Lords'  Amendment  to  add  new  subsection  (3) : — 

Any  transfer  of  a  public  elementary  school  to  or  from  a  local 
education  authority  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  be  treated 
as  the  provision  of  a  new  school. 

Carried  by  224  to  79  (majority  145).  A  very  objectionable  addition 
to  the  Bill,  in  that  an  existing  school  can  now  only  be  transferred  by 
bringing  into  play  all  the  elaborate  machinery  provided  in  the  case  of 
a  new  school. 

Education  Committee  (Section  17). 

Lords'  Amendment  to  include  "  associations  of  Voluntary  schools  " 
among  the  "  other  bodies." 

Carried  by  204  to  68  (majority  136). 


Lords'  Amendments  to  subsection  7  (6)  {the  Kenyon-Slatiey  claiise) 
alleriny  it  to  form  given  in  Act  on  page  106. 

1.  Mr.  Austin  Taylor  (C)  moved  to  add  the  following :  "  But  where 
any  such  decision  is  given  by  a  Bishop  or  other  superior  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  the  Church  of  England  the  decision  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  law  as  declared  by  the  Courts  having  juidsdiction  in  matters 
ecclesiastical."     Lost  by  215  to  93  (majority  122). 

2.  The  Lords'  Amendments  agreed  to  by  229  to  82  (majority  147). 
The  discussion  led  to  an  interesting  duel  between  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and 
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Mr.  Balfour,  in  which  the  following  interesting  admissions  were 
made. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  said  : — 

"  The  (Church)  schools  did  not  bear  any  relationship  to  the  family.  The 
parents  were  neither  formally  nor  informally  represented  on  the  board  of 
management.  There  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  thinking  that  they 
would  reflect  in  any  real  degree  the  opinion  of  the  parents." — (House  of 
Commons,  December  17th,  1902.) 

Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

"  My  noble  friend  complained  that  the  Government  have  tampered  with 
trust  deeds,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  the  Bill  does  affect  the  trust  deeds  of 
Voluntary  schools,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  Bill  for  admitting  Voluntary 
schools  to  any  share  in  public  money  could  avoid  making  alterations  in  their 
trust  deeds.  The  change  in  the  position  of  schools  is  so  great,  is  so  funda- 
mental, that  some  alteration  is  necessary  unless  these  schools  are  to  be 
entirely  left  outside  the  scope  of  our  legislation.  But  supposing  it  were  a 
crime  to  touch  these  ti-ust  deeds,  who  incited  the  Govermuent  to  commit 
that  crime?  Why,  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation."— (Hoi we  of  Commons^ 
December  17th,  1902.) 

Referring  to  Clause  7  (section  6)  of  the  Act,  which  gives  the  denomi- 
iiationalists  a  majority  of  four  to  two  on  the  management  of 
denominational  schools,  Mr.  Balfour  said  that  last  July  **  the  fate  of 
this  Bill  was  hanging  in  the  balance,"*  and  went  on  to  explain  why: — 

**I  had  difliculty  enough  in  passing  it  (Clause  7)  as  it  was,  and  the 
dijficulty  was  not  confined  to  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  I 
had  difliculty  with  those  who  are  among  my  most  constant  and  loyal  friends 
on  this  side  of  the  House." 

And  again  Mr.  Balfour  thus  described  the  Bill : — 

**  A  Bill  which  .  .  .  has  done  as  much  as  the  friends  of  the  Church 
could  possibly  hope  for  to  render  denominational  teaching  a  practical 
possibinty  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  this  country. ' — (House  of 
CommofiSy  December  17th,  1902.) 


Lords'  Amendment  to  add  at  end  of  mAaection  17  (4)  "otherwise 
than  under  Part  III.  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  Lloyd-Geohoe  (L)  moved  to  disagree  with  this  amendment. 
Motion  agreed  to.  The  effect  of  the  Lords'  alteration  had  been  to 
disqualify  an  elementary  school  teacher  from  membership  of  an 
Education  Committee. 

*  Yet  Mr.  Balfour  had  the  hardihood  to  say  at  Mancheeter  :— 
*'  It  is  a  very  curious  thing  that  this  Bill  when  it  was  introduced  was  most  favour- 
ably received  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  was  favourably  received  by  the 
County  Councils*  Association,  and  it  was  favourably  received  by  the  Municipal 
Corporations*  ABSOoiation,  and  that  it  was  not  until  Parliament  separated  {in  August) 
and  the  extreme  agitator  was  turned  loose  to  spend  his  holidays  uncontradicted  in 
inflaming  the  country  that  we  heard  of  all  these  extraordinary  defects  which  the 
measure  is  now  supposed  to  contain.    .    .    .*' — {Mtxnchester,  OcU^ter  IMh^  1902.)  ^ 


LORDS   ON   commons'   AMENDMENTS.  IDS 

Expenses  (Section  i8). 

Lords'  Amendment  to  add  **or  rent"  a/ler  "capital  expenditure*' 
in  subsection  18  (1)  (c). 

Carried  by  127  to  43  (majority  84).  This  was  declared  by  the 
Speaker  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege,  but  the  House  agreed  to  waive 
the  privilege  to  oblige  the  Government  and  the  Lords. 

A  similar  amendment,  involving  a  like  breach  of  pri\nlege,  was 
carried  in  the  next  subsection  fl8  (1)  (d)\ 


All  other  Lorda^  amendments  agreed  to  without  alteration. 

IV.— LORDS'  CONSIDERATION   OF  COMMONS' 
AMENDMENTS  [December  I7th). 

All  alterations  made  by  Commons  agreed  to. 
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VII.-THE    KENYON-8LANEY    CLAUSE. 


'  1. 

On  October  Slat  Colonel  Kenyon-Slaney  (the  Tory  Member  for  the 
Newport  Division  of  Shropshire)  proposed,  in  the  Commons,  as  an 
additional  subsection  to  Clause  8  (now  Section  7)  the  following  : — 
Religious    instruction  shall  be  given  in    a   public  elementary 
school  not  provided  by  the  Local  Education  Authority  in  accordance 
with  the  tenor  of  the  provisions  (if  any)  of  the  trust  deed  relating 
thereto  and  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  managers. 

This  was  carried,  after  a  lengthy  discussion,  by  211  to  41.  The 
amendment  was  proposed,  accepted  by  Sir  Williani  Anson  and  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  opposed  on  the  assumption  that  it  gave  the  control  of 
religious  instruction  to  the  managers,  the  reference  to  the  trust  deed 
being  treated  as  merely  to  secure  that  there  should  be  Church  teaching 
in  a  Church  school,  Wesleyan  in  a  Wesleyan  school,  and  so  on.  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  and  his  friends  bitterly  opposed  the  amendment  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  insult  to  the  clergy,  who  would  be  disestablished 
by  it,  and  that  it  was  not  right  that  a  body  of  six  managers,  two  not 
necessarily  members  of  the  denomination,  should  control  the  religious 
instruction.     Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

*^  I  would  ask  one  question  of  my  hon.  friends  who  object  to  this  aiaend- 
inent.  What  is  it,  I  put  it  to  them,  that  has  raised  almost  all  the  difficulties 
in  the  public  mind  connected  with  religious  teaching  in  our  schools  \  It  is 
the  abuse,  here  and  there,  very  rarely  I  admit,  by  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  of  the  powers  given  him  by  the  trust.  Wherever  that  was  done  the 
narm  that  it  has  done  to  the  whole  cause  of  religious  education  in  our  public 
elementary  schools  is,  in  my  mind,  not  to  be  measured  in  words.  I  meet  it 
at  every  turn  and  on  every  occasion.  The  follies  and  indiscretions  of  a  single 
individual  are  multiplied  by  public  rumoui*  till  they  almost  stand  up  as  a 
great  public  danger.  Is  it  wise  to  leave  a  system  in  existence  which  can  but 
bring  the  whole  of  our  scheme  of  national  education  into  discredit  ?  It  is 
because  I  desire  to  see  this  danger  removed  for  ever  from  the  path  of  religious 
denominational  education  that  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  amendment  of  my 
hon.  and  gallant  fiiend  accepted." — (i/oi*«c  of  Commwtg,  October  31»^  1902.) 

2. 

The  carrying  of  the  amendment,  however,  caused  great  offence  to  a 
certain  section  of  the  Church,  and  at  once  the  Government  began  to 
be  attacked  for  having  violated  a  "fundamental"  principle  of  the 
Church.  The  Government  accordingly  began  to  explain  the  Kenyon- 
Slaney  Clause  by  explaining  it  away.  Mr.  Balfour,  early  in  November, 
wrote  a  comforting  letter  to  a  clergyman  to  say  that  the  appeal  to  the 
Bishop  had  not  been  abolished.  On  November  14th  a  great  demon- 
stration of  Churchmen  was  held  at  the  Albert  Hall.  Originally 
this  was  to  have  been  a  meeting  for  the  whole-hearted  support  of  tlie 
Bill.  The  Bishop  of  London  issued  a  whip  for  it  to  his  clergy  in 
which  he  said  (the  italics  are  our  own): — 

**  It  is  very  seldom  that  I  have  to  summon  you  to  anything  that  has  even 
the  appearance  of  a  political  meeting.     But  we  have  thought  it  wise  to  have 
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a  meeting  of  Churchmen  in  London  in  tho  Albert  Hall,  on  Friday, 
November  14th,  at  8  p.m.,  to  state  in  a  clear  and  temperate  manner  the  case 
the  Church  feels  that  it  has  with  regard  to  the  Education  Bill.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  meeting  should  be  a  thoroughly  representative  one,  and 
I  ask  your  co-operation  in  making  it  so.  Some  leading  Church  laymen  of 
the  diocese  will  be  among  those  on  the  platform,  and  I  should  be  most 
graUfvl  if  you  coidd  briiuf  some  of  your  Uty  peojAe  to  occupy  seats  in  the 
hall.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  ordinary  parochial  engagements 
should  give  way  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.     .     .     ." 

The  character  of  the  meeting,  however,  was  altered — it  became  very 
largely  an  anti-Kenyon-Slaney  meeting.  The  Bishop  of  London  was 
able  to  make  an  announcement  designed  to  allay  clerical  fears  : — 

*'  .  .  .  He  was  happy  to  be  able  to  bring  to  his  audience  some 
little  comfort.  He  had  taken  great  care  to  consult  those  who  were  in  a 
pootion  to  see  and  whose  business  it  was  to  know  what  were  the  rights  and 
functions  of  the  clergy  with  respect  to  those  schools  of  the  country  for 
whose  welfare  they  had  laboured,  and  which  they  wer^  labouring  to  maintain. 
The  position  was  this.  The  Bill  did  not  diminish  the  obligation  of  the 
managers  to  provide  religious  teaching  in  conformity  with  the  Trust  Deed, 
and  if  by  that  deed  an  appeal  was  given  to  the  Bishop  to  determine  any 
dispute  as  to  conformity  with  the  Deed,  then  that  appeal  remained  undis- 
turbed."—<  J  Z6crf  Hall,  November  Uth,  1902.) 

3. 

When  the  Bill  was  considered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Report 
stage,  Mr.  Cripps  (C)  moved  that  the  Kenyon-Slaney  Clause  should  be 
omitted  altogether.  This  was  lost  by  294  to  35  after  a  remarkable 
debate.  Sir  R.  B.  Finlay,  the  Attorney-General,  explained  that  the 
appeal  to  the  Bishop  was  left  in  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  teaching 
was  concerned.  Colonel  Kenyon-Slaney  frankly  admitted  that  this 
was  not  what  he  had  mea.nt :  — 

"  When  he  moved  the  amendment  he  did  not  think  it  contained  the  appe*il 
that  he  now  found  it  contained." — (ffonse  of  Commons,  November  27  th,  1902.) 

Now,  one  of  the  objects  of  a  Report  stage  is  to  clear  up  doubtful 
points  in  an  amended  Bill,  but  the  Government  absolutely  neglected 
to  do  anything  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  Clause  clear.  Its  author 
repudiated  the  construction  placed  upon  it  by  the  Attorney-General ; 
the  Government,  which  accepted  it  because  it  meant  A,  explained  to 
the  Albert  Hall  audience  that  it  was  B,  and  so  defended  it.  Mr. 
Balfour  made  a  magnificent  speech,  in  which  he  had  an  entirely 
admirable  encounter  with  his  noble  kinsman,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  but  as 
to  the  interpretation  all  that  he  did  was  to  jeer  at  lawyers. 

4. 

On  December  Ist,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Kenyon,  the  Attorney-General 
replied: — 

"  The  only  reference  to  the  Bishop  on  my  view  of  this  clause  will  be  on 
any  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  religious  teaching.  On  every  other 
question — ^as  to  the  management  of  the  religious  teaching,  how  it  is  to  be 
given,  and  by  whom — the  managers  will  have  full  control,  and  no  appeal 
will  lie  against  their  decision.     If  the  managers  should  infringe  the  termi^f 
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the  trust  as  regards  the  character  of  the  religious  instruction  as  defined  by 
the  deed  itself  or  by  the  Bishop  on  reference  in  terms  of  the  deed,  the  proper 
remedy  would  be,  as  in  the  case  of  any  abuse  of  a  charitable  trust,  by  an 
information  in  the  name  of  the  Attomey-Creneral." — (House  of  Commons^ 
December  Ut,  1902.) 

5. 

The  folly  of  leaving  the  clause  in  its  ambiguous  form,  however, 
became  clear  even  to  the  Government  itself,  and  when  it  came  to  the 
House  of  Lords  (December  \Otk)  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  got  it  entirely  redrafted  so  as  to  read : — 

'*  Religious  instruction  given  in  a  public  elementary  school  not 
provided  by  the  Local  Education  Authority  shall,  as  regards  its 
character,  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  (if  any)  of  the  trust 
deed  relating  thereto,  and  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
managers.  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  affect 
any  provision  in  a  trust  deed  for  reference  to  the  bishop  or  superior 
ecclesiastical  or  other  denominational  authority,  so  far  as  such 
provision  gives  to  the  bishop  or  authority  the  power  of  deciding 
whether  the  character  of  the  religious  instruction  is  or  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed." 

In  this  form  it  was  carried  and  appears  in  the  Act.  A  great  attempt 
was  made  by  the  denominationalists  (on  an  amendment  moved  by  the 
iJuke  of  Northumberland)  to  get  the  clergyman's  right  of  superin- 
tendence of  the  religious  instruction  retained — this  would,  of  course, 
have  left  the  clergyman  the  master  of  the  situation.  The  attempt 
failed,  and,  with  it,  the  clause  weathered  its  last  storm.  The  result  is 
that  the  clause  now  allows  the  Bishop  to  decide  questions  as  to  the 
charncter  of  the  religious  instruction,  but  its  mode  is  entirely  in  the 
control  of  the  managers.  If,  for  instance,  a  clergyman  teaches  in 
such  a  way  as  to  excite  the  disapproval  of  the  managers,  even  if  he 
succeeds  in  an  appeal  to  the  Bishop,  he  may  be  excluded  from  the 
school  by  the  managers,  who  have  in  this  way  a  very  effective 
last  word. 

6. 
The  clause  was  discussed  at  considerable  length  when  it  came 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons  (December  \Tth),  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
threatened  that  there  would  be  no  peace  because  of  the  clause,  but 
his  threats  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Mr.  Balfour  hotly  defended  the  clause, 
and  declared  that  it  embodied  what  had  all  along  been  the  policy  of 
the  Government. 
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VIIL— SUMMARY    OF   THE    ACT. 


[JV,B. — The  Act  d'tes  not  apply  to  Scotland^  Ireland,  or  London.] 


BiU  introduced  in  HotMe  of  Commons,  March  24th,  1902. 

Bead  a  second  time,  May  Sth,  1902. 

jRecui  a  third  time  and  sent  to  the  Lords,  December  3rd,  1902. 

Bectd  there  a  second  time,  December  5th,  1902. 

Bead  a  third  time  and  sent  to  the  Commons,  December  15th,  1902. 

Act  received  Royal  Assent  December  ISth,  1902. 


Act  comes  into  operation  on  appointed 'day  {March  26th,  1903),  or  sueh 
da/y  {not  more  than  18  months  kUer)  as  Board  of  JBdueation 
may  appoint. 


(77i6  figv/res  in  sqtuvre  brackets  are  references  to  th^.  sections  and 
subsections  oi  the  Act^ 


It  is  important  to  remember  that : — 

A  PROVIDED  school  means  a  school  provided  by  the  local  educa- 
tion authority.     All  Board  schools  become  provided  schools. 

A  NON- PROVIDED  school  means  a  school  not  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority.  "  VoLwntwry  "  or  denominational  schools  become 
nonrprovided  schools. 

Elementary  Eduoation  is  education  given  in  "  public  elementary 
schools  "  to  scholars  who,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  are  not  over 
16.  An  elementary  school  does  not  include  an  evening  school  [22  (1) 
and  (2)]. 

Higher  Education  is  "  education  other  than  elementary."  The 
power  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  it  includes  the  power  to  train 
teachers,  and  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  any  education  not 
elementary  education  [22  (3)].  Digitized  by  L^OOglC 
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The  New  Educational  Authority. 

(a)  Its  Constitution. 

The  njDW  Educational  authority  is  to  be  the  Council  of  a  county  or 
county  borough  [1]  (for  case  of  non-county  boroughs  and  urban 
districts,  see  page  Y)  who  have  to  establish  an  Education  Committee 
(or  Committees).  This  Committee  is  to  be  constituted  in  accordance 
with  a  scheme,  made  by  the  Council  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education  [17  (1)].  The  scheme  does  not,  like  an  Endowed  School 
Scheme,  come  back  to  Parliament.  Till  the  Board  approve,  no  scheme 
can  become  law.  Afterwards  there  is  no  appeal.  If  the  Council 
makes  no  scheme  within  twelve  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
the  Board  may  make  a  Pro>isional  Order  for  the  purposes  for  which  a 
scheme  might  have  been  made  [17  (7)1,  and  this  Order  has  to  pass 
through  Parliament  in  a  Provisional  Order  Bill  [21]. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Education  Committee  must  be 
elected  by  the  Council  and  be  members  of  it,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
county  the  Council  determines  otherwise.  Where  desirable,  there  may 
be  other  members  (proportion  not  specified)  not  members  of  the  Council, 
nominated  or  recommended  by  other  bodies  including  Voluntary 
schools  associations  and  who  are  to  be  persons  of  experience  in  educa- 
tion or  persons  with  knowledge  of  schools  in  the  district  [17  (3)  (6)], 
The  scheme  must  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  women  on  the 
Committee  [17  (3)  (c)]  and  for  the  appointment,  if  desirable,  of 
existing  School  Board  members  as  members  of  the  first  Committee 
[17  (3)  (d)]. 

All  persons  who,  through  pecuniary  intei'est  (such  as  holding  office 
or  being  interested  in  a  contract)  are  disqualified  from  sitting  on  the 
Council  are  also  disqualified  from  being  members  of  the  Committee. 
This  does  not  apply  to  teachers  [17  (4)]. 

In  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  the  county  governing  bodies  under 
the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  of  1889  are  abolished,  their 
functions  becoming  merged  in  those  of  the  new  local  education 
authorities  [17  (8)]. 

There  may  be  joint  Education  Committees  for  a  combination  of 
counties,  boroughs,  or  urban  districts,  or  more  Education  Committees 
than  one  for  any  one  county  [17  (5)],  but  due  regard  must  be  paid  to 
the  general  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  education  [17  (6)  ]. 

(b)  Its  Powebs, 

The  supreme  power  resides  with  the  Council,  but  except  as  regards 
levying  a  rate  or  borrowing  money,  all  educational  matters  stand 
referred  to  the  Education  Committee.  The  Council,  except  in  case  of 
urgency,  must  consider  this  report  before  taking  action.  The  Council 
may  delegate  to  the  Education  Committee,  with  or  without  restrictions, 
any  of  their  powers  under  the  Act  except  thosg.  ^fec^^^'^^^d^^  ^^ 
borrowing  money  [17(2)].  ^  ^^    ^  o 
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(i.)  Higher  Education, 

The  Act  instructs  the  local  education  authority  to  consider  the 
educational  needs  of  their  area,  to  take  such  steps  as  it  deems 
d^irable  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than  ele- 
mentary (includmg  the  training  of  teachers),  and  to  promote  the  general 
co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  education  [2  (1)].  The  existing  Technical 
iTiatrttction  Committees  are  abolished  and  their  work  passes  to  the 
new  education  authorities. 

(ii.)  Elementary  Education. 

The  local  education  authority  {the  Council) — 

(a)  takes  over  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  School  Board  and 
School  Attendance  Committees,  which  are  by  the  Act  abolished,  and 

(6)  becomes  responsible  for  and  has  control  of  all  secular  education 
in  non-provided  schools  [5], 

Except  for  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  the  school-house 
(which  does  not  include  the  teacher's  house),  the  ncwi-provided  schools 
have  to  be  maintained  by  the  Council  out  of  money  obtained  from  the 
taxes  and  rates,  the  amount  of  control  secured  by  the  Council  being — 

(a)  the  right  of  giving  directions  to  the  managers  concerning 
secular  instruction  (including  the  number  and  qualification 
of  the  teachers  and  their  dismissal  on  educational  grounds) 
and  of  themselves  carrying  out  such  instructions  in  case 
the  managers  fail  to  carry  these  out,  but  no  direction  is  to 
interfere  with  reasonable  facilities  for  religious  instruction 
during  school  hours  [7(1)  (a)] ; 

(6)  the  right  of  inspection  [7  (1)(6)]  ; 

(c)  the  right  of  veto  of  appointment  and   of   consent  to  dis- 

missal of  teachers,  both  to  be  exercised  *'on  educational 
grounds''  [7(l)(c)]; 

(d)  the  appointment  of  pupil   teachers  when  there  are   more 

candidates  than  posts  to  be  filled  [7  (4)] ; 
{e)  the  right  of  appointing  managers,  but  so  that  the  number 

of  foundation   managers  appointed  by   the  denomination 

still  remains  in  the  proportion  of  four  out  of  six  [11].     {See 

below.) 
(f)  the  right  to  use  for  educational  purposes  (where  no  suitable 

accommodation  exists  in  provided  school)  the  school-house 

out  of  oi-dinary  school  hours  not  more  than  three  days  in 

the  week  [7  (l)(c)]. 
Disputes  on  any  of  these  points  between  the  managers  and  the 
Education  Committee  to  be  settled  by  the  Board  of  Education  [7  (3)]. 

(c)  Its  Finance. 

All  expenditure  (to  be  kept  in  separate  accounts)  will  be  subject 
to  Local  Government  Board  audit — Borough  Council  accounts  by 
express  enactment  in  this  Act  [18  (3)]  and  accounts  of  other  Councils 
by  existing  legislation.      Where  money  which  any  Council  has  to  pay 
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or  receive  is  paid  or  received  through  the  managers,  the  receipts  and 
payments  are  to  be  accounts  of  the  Council  [18  (5)]. 

(i.)  Higher  Education, 

The  financial  jwwers  which  the  Council  may  exercise  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Higher  Elducation  are  as  follows : — 

ia)  The  "  whisky  money  "  rnvst  be  used  for  higher  education  [2(1)]. 
h)  A  rate  may  be  levied — in  a  county  borough  not  limited  in 
amount,   in    a  county   not    exceeding    in   any  year   2d.    in   the   JB, 
or  such  higher  rate  as  the  County  Council,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Local  Goverament  Board,  may  fix  [2  (1)1. 
(c)  The  Council  may  borrow  money  [19], 

A  County  Council  may  specially  charge  any  parish  specially 
benefited  by  higher  education  given  in  their  schools  [18  (1)  (a)]. 

(n,)  Elementary  EdiLcation. 

The  Council  will  have  at  its  disposal  for  Elementary  Education : — 

(a)  The  proceeds  of  a  rate  (not  limited  in  amount),  to  be  levied 
by  the  (Douncil,  which  will  settle  its  amount.  (The  Council  may  also 
borrow  money  [191.) 

(6)  The  annual  Parliamentary  grants  at  present  paid  to  the  School 
Board,  or  Voluntary  school  managers. 

(c)  The  new  aid  grant,  replacing  the  grant  at  present  paid  under 
the  Voluntary  Schools  Act  and  Necessitous  School  Boards  Act  (both 
passed  in  1897).     This  grant  is  to  consist  of : — 

(1)  A  fixed  amount  of  4s.  per  child  in  average  attendance  ; 

(2)  A  variable  amount  per  child  of  Ts.  6d.,  less  three-quarters  of 

the  amount  produced  per  child  by  a  penny  rate  on  the 
area  of  the  authority. 

Also  provided  that,  if  the  product  of  a  3d.  rate  is  more  than  the 
amount  to  be  raised  locally  for  elementary  education  after  the  new  aid 
grant  (calculated  as  above)  is  paid,  the  total  of  the  new  aid  grant  is  to 
be  reduced  by  one-half  of  the  difference  between  these  two  amounts  *" 
[10]. 

The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  Voluntary  school  managers  will  have 
only  to  provide  the  school-house  (which  does  not  include  the  teachers' 
residence)  and  keep  it  "in  good  repair,"  making  also  " such  alterations, 
and  improvements  "  as  the  local  education  authority  may  "  reasonably  ^* 
require  [7(1)  {d)\ 

For  the  expenses  there  will  be  a  general  rate  over  the  whole  of  the 
area  of  the  local  education  authority  [18  (1)1  but  not  less  than  one-half 
nor  more  than  three-quarters  capital  expenditure  or  rent  in  respect  of 
the  provision  or  improvement  of  a  public  Elementary  school  build- 

*  This  may  also  be  put  as  follows :  Let  the  product  of  a  penny  rate  be  x 
shilling  per  child  in  average  attendance.  Then  the  amount  receivable  of  aid  grant 
per  ohud  is  lis.  6d.  -J  x,  but  never  less  than  4s.  and  subject  to  following  proviso : 
If  £y  is  the  total  produce  of  a  penny  rate  and  £z  the  amount  raisable  locally  for 
elementary  education  after  aid  grant  is  paid,  then  if  3y  is  more  than  z  the  aid 
grant  is  to  be  reduced  by  ^^-'  Digitized  by  LjOOglC 
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ing  is  chargeable  on  to  the  area  served  by  it  [1^  (1)  (c)]*  The  same 
conditions  apply  in  taking  over  existing  School  Board  liabilities,  which 
(except  as  here  provided)  remain  those  of  the  old   School  Board  area 

Endowments  and  Fees. 

Endowments  of  non-provided  schools  for  those  purposes  for  which 
the  local  education  authority  has  to  make  provision  are  to  be  shai-ed 
by  the  managers  and  the  local  education  authority,  in  proportion  deter- 
minable, in  case  of  dispute,  by  the  Board  of  Education  [13  (1)]. 
The  local  education  authority  is  to  give  the  area  of  the  endoweoi 
^hool  the  benefit  of  the  endowment  paid  to  it  by  either  reducing  the 
education  rate  or  paying  the  sum  to  the  overseers  in  relief  of  poor 
rate  [13  (2)]. 

Fees  in  non-provided  schools  may  be  abolished  by  the  local  educa- 
tion authority,  but  if  continued  are  to  be  shared  by  that  authority 
and  the  managers,  the  Board  of  Education  deciding  in  case  of  dispute. 
In  this  case  the  benefit  of  the  fees  goes  to  the  whole  area  of  education 
authority  [14]. 

Management  of  Public  Elementary  Schools. 

Appointment  of  Managers. 
A, — Provided  Schools, 

In  a  eawnly^  for  each  provided  school,  managers  are  to  be  chosen  in 
the  proportion  oifour  to  be  appointed  by  the  County  Council,  and  t^oo 
by  the  Borough,  Urban  District,  or  Parish  Council  (or  parish  meeting), 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  area  served  by  the  school  [6  (1)  and  24 
(2)].  There  are  not  to  be  more  than  six  managers  unless  the  circum- 
stances of  the  school  make  it  necessary,  and  the  proportion  between 
the  two  classes  of  managers  must  be  maintained  [6  (3)  (b)]. 

In  a  county  borough^  borough  {over  10,000  population^  or 
urban  district  (over  20,000  jxqmlation)^  the  Council  (so  long  as  it 
remains  the  local  education  authority)  may  (but  only  if  they  think 
fit)  appoint^  for  any  of  their  provided  schools,  any  number  of  managers 
they  like  [6  (1)]. 

B. — Non-Provided  Schools. 

All  non-provided  schools  are,  in  place  of  existing  managers,  to  have 
managers  to  be  chosen  in  the  proportion  of  four  foundation  managers 
[6  (2) J  and  tti)o  are  to  be  appointed  : — 

(a)  In  a  coimty,  one  by  the  County  Council  and  one  by  the 

Borough,  Urban  District,  or  Parish  Council  (or  parish 
meeting),  as  the  case  may  be^  of  the  area  served  by  the 
school  [6  (2)  (a)  and  24  (2)]. 

(b)  In  a  county  borough^    borough   [over   10,000  population)^ 

or  urban  district  (over  20,000  population)^  both  by 
the  Council  (so  long  as  it  remains  the  local  education 
authority)  [6  (2)  (6)].  Digitized  by  L^OOglC 
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"Foundation  managers"  are  defined  to  be  managers  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed  of  the  school  [11  (1)],  where 
trust  deed  includes  any  instrument  regulating  its  trust  or  management 
[24  (5)].  If  there  is  no  trust  deed  or  its  terms  make  the  appointment 
of  managers  under  the  Act  impossible,  the  Board  of  Education  is 
empowered  to  make  an  order  meeting  the  case  [11  (1)]. 

Rules  are  laid  down  regulating  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
making  this  order.     {See  Section  11,  Subsections  (2)-(8)  on  page  16.) 

Powers  and  Obligations  of  Managers  in  Non-Provided  Schools. 

The  managers  in  a  non-provided  school  have  (subject  to  the  power 
of  the  local  education  authority — see  page  3)  the  exclusive  power  of 
appointing  and  dismissing  teachers  [7  (7)].  The  managers  may, 
if  they  think  fit,  appoint  assistant  and  pupil  teachers  without  reference 
to  religious  creed  and  denomination,  whatever  the  trust  deed  may  say 
to  the  contrary.  Pupil  teachers,  when  there  are  more  candidates- 
than  one,  are  appointed  by  the  local  education  authority  [7  (5)]. 

Religious  instruction  is  to  be  given  "  as  regards  its  character  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed  (if  any)  relating 
thereto,"  and  is  to  be  "  under  the  control  of  the  managers."  Nothing 
in  the  clause  is  to  affect  "  any  provision  in  a  trust  deed  for  reference 
to  the  Bishop  or  other  superior  ecclesiastical  or  denominational 
authority  so  far  as  such  provision  gives  to  the  Bishop  or  authority  the 
power  of  deciding  whether  the  character  of  the  religious  instruction 
is  or  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed  "[7(6)]. 
(This  M  thejamoua  Kenyon-Slaney  clause,) 

All  that  the  managers  are  under  obligation  to  provide  is  the  school- 
house  (which  does  not  include  the  teacher's  residence),  and  "  out  of 
funds  provided  by  them,"  keep  it  in  good  repair,  and  make  such  alter 
ations  and  improvements  in  the  buildings  as  the  local  education 
authority  may  reasonably  require.  Such  damage  as  the  education 
authority  consider  to  be  due  to  fair  wear  and  tear  during  elementarv 
education  school  hours  to  be  made  good  by  authority  [7  (1)  (c?)]. 
Managei's'  payments  and  receipts  for  these  purposes  are  not  subject  to 
any  audit,  but  all  other  payments  and  receipts  are  to  be  made  by  or  to 
the  local  education  authority,  who  may,  however,  transact  their 
financial  business,  using  the  managers  as  agents  [18  (2)  and  (5)]. 

Grouping  of  Schools  under  One  Management. 

The  local  education  authority  may  group  under  one  body  of 
managers  provided  schools  and  (with  the  consent  of  managei's)  non- 
provided  schools.  But  the  two  classes  of  schools  cannot  be  grouped 
together  [6  (3)  (a)  and  12  (1)]. 

In  the  case  of  provided  schools,  the  local  education  authority 
settles  the  number  and  composition  of  the  managers  of  the  grouped 
schools.  In  the  case  of  non-provided  schools  their  managers  and  the 
local  education  authority  must  agree  upon  a  scheme,  the  Board  of 
Education  settling  differences  [12  (2)].  Such  a  scheme  lasts  three  years^ 
unless  ended  previously  by  the  consent  of  the  paijjii^s^j^  l^JJ^j^lt 
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In  a  county,  the  local  education  authority  is  to  take  care  to  ensure 
the  due  representation  of  local  authorities,  who  would  have  the  right 
to  appoint  managers  to  the  schools  if  not  grouped  [12  (3)]. 

Reli8:ious  Instruction. 

For  schools  giving  higher  education  it  is  expressly  provided  that 
sectarian  schools  may  be  subsidised.  The  Cowper-Temple  Clause 
(which  forbids  denominational  teaching  at  the  cost  of  the  rates)  is 
applied  to  higher  schools  provided  by  a  council  which  may,  however, 
permit  denominational  teaching  not  paid  for  by  themselves.  There 
is  a  conscience  clause  for  both  day  and  evening  scholars,  but  not  for 
boarders  [4]. 

For  elementary  education  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause  in  pro- 
vided schools,  and  the  Conscience  Clause  in  non-provided  schools  are 
left  untouched 

Non-County  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts. 

The  council  of  any  non-county  borough  or  urban  district  may, 
over  and  above  the  rate  levied  by  the  County  Council,  spend 
on  higher  education  a  sum  not  exceeding  a  rate  of  Id.  in 
the  J&  [3].  In  this  case  the  Council  need  not  establish  an  education 
committee  if  they  decide  that  its  appointment  is  unnecessary  [17  (1)]. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  (1)  boroughs  with  a  population  of  over 
10,000,  and  (2)  urban  districts  with  a  population  of  over  20,000. 
Their  Borough  and  Urban  District  Councils  become  the  local  education 
authority  for  elementary  education  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
Councils  in  the  counties  and  county  boroughs ;  they  must  also  establish 
an  Education  Committee  [1].  In  this  case  the  County  Council  can  raise 
no  money  for  elementary  education  in  the  area  controlled  by  the 
Town  or   Urban  District  Council  [18  (1)  (6)]. 

Provision  of  New  Schools. 

Where  the  local  education  authority  or  any  other  persons  propose 
to  provide  a  new  public  elementary  school  they  are  to  give  public 
notice  of  their  intention,  and  the  managers  of  any  existing  schools  and 
the  local  education  authority  (where  they  themselves  are  not  to  provide 
the  new  schools),  and  any  ten  ratepayers  in  the  area  for  which  it  is 
proposed  to  provide  the  school,  may,  within  three  months  after  the 
notice  is  given,  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  ground  that 
the  proposed  school  is  not  required,  or  that  a  school  provided  by  a  local 
education  authority  or  not  so  provided,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  better 
suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  than  the  school  proposed  to  be 
provided  ;  and  any  school  built  in  contravention  of  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Education  on  such  appeal  is  to  be  ti*eated  as  unnecessary, 
in  which  case  it  would  receive  no  grants  of  public  money  [8  (1)]. 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education,  any  enlargement  of 
a  school  is  such  as  to  make  it  a  new  school,  it  is  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  notices,  appeals,  etc.,  as  if  it  were  a  new  school  [8  (2)]. 

A  transferred  school  is  to  be  treated  as  a  new  school  [8  (3)]. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  to  determine,  in  case  of  a  dispute, 
whether  a  school  is  necessary  or  not,  and  in  so  determining,  and  alscdn 
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deciding  on  any  appeal  as  to  the  provision  of  a  new  school,  shall  have 
regard — 

(a)  to  the  interest  of  secular  instruction ; 

{b)  to  the  wishes  of    parents  as   to  the  education   of    their 
children;  and 

(c)  to  the  economy  of  the  rate ; 
but  a  school  for  the  time  being  recognised  as  a  public  elementary  school 
is  not  to  be  considered  unnecessary  in  which  the  number  of  scholars  in 
average  attendance,  as  computed  by  the  Board  of  Education,   is   not 
less  than  thirty  [9]. 

This  is  a  wide  departure  from  the  existing  law,  under  which  a 
deficiency  in  school  accommodation  has  to  be  proved  before  a  new 
school  can  be  built  and  recognised. 

Delegation  of  Powers. 

An  education  authority  may,  on  terms,  delegate  to  any  County 
Borough,  District,  or  Parish  Council  (whether  a  local  education  authority 
or  not)  any  of  its  powers  relating  to  the  control  and  management  of  a 
school  in  that  Council's  area  [20  (a)]. 

The  Council  of  a  non-county  borough  or  urban  district  may  agree 
to  yield  up  to  the  County  Council  any  of  its  powers  under  the  Act. 
If  the  powers  relate  to  elementary  education  the  area  of  the  borough 
or  district  becomes  part  of  the  area  of  the  county  [20  (&)]. 

Failure  to  Perform  Duties. 

If  the  local  education  authority  fails  (a)  to  fulfil  any  of  its  duties 
as  to  elementary  education,  or  (6)  to  provide  any  necessary  additional 
school  accommodation,  the  Board  of  Education  may,  after  holding  a 
public  inquiry,  make  any  necessary  or  proper  order  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  the  authority  to  fulfil  their  duty,  such  order  to  be 
enforceable  by  mandcMmis  [16]. 

Miscellaneous. 

A  woman  is  not  disqualified,  either  by  sex  or  marriage,  for  being  a 
manager  or  a  member  of  an  Education  Committee  [23  (6)]. 

A  local  education  authority  may  pay  for  vehicles  or  the  reasonable 
travelling  expenses  of  teachers  or  children,  where  the  local  conditions 
require  such  a  course  [23  (1)]. 

For  higher  education  a  Council  may  provide  such  education  outside 
their  area  where  the  interests  of  their  area  &ve  served  by  so  doing. 
Scholarships  and  fees  of  students  belonging  to  area  may  be  paid  for  at 
an  institution  within  or  without  that  area  [23  (2)]. 

Date  of  Operation  of  Act 

The  Act  comes  into  operation  on  the  appointed  day,  March  26th, 
1903,  or  such  other  day,  not  more  than  eighteen  months  later,  as  the 
Board  of  Education  may  appoint.  The  day  may  vary  for  difierent 
purposes,  and  for  different  Councils  [27  (2)|. 

Local  authorities  may  empower  the  Cockerton  schools  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  School  Boards  up  to  the  appointed  day.  In  the  case  of 
London  the  period  is  specially  extended  to  March  26th,  1904  [27  (3)]. 
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Areas  and  Authorities. 

The  following  table  shows    the    different  education   authorities 
according  to  the  area  taken  :  — 


COUNTY  BOROUGH. 


Two  Education 
Authorities... 


NON-COUNTY  BOROUGH  (population  over  10,000). 
UBBAN  DISTRICT  (        „  over  20,000). 

/"(I)  Borough  or  Districtlf^.  ^Elementary  Education, 

Council j         Higher  Education. 

(Amount  spent  on  latter 

not  to  exceed  sum  raised 

by  Id.  borough  or  district 

rate.) 

Higher  Education. 
(Amount  spent  not  to 
exceed  sum  raised  by 
2d.  county  rate,  except 
by  sanction  of  Local 
Government  Board.) 

The  County  Councillors  representing  area  of  the  borough  or  urban 
districts  may  not  vote  on  any  question  affecting  Elementarv  Education, 
since  their  area  has  a  local  education  authority  of  its  own      [23  (3)  ]. 


(2)  County  Council   ...   for 


NON-COUNTY  BOROUGH  (population  10,000  and  under). 


URBAN  DISTRICT 


( 


20,000 


). 


( (1)  Borough  or  District\f„- 
Council J 


Two  Education 
Authorities... 


(2)  County  Council 


for 


Higher  Education. 
(Amount   spent    not    to 
exceed    sum    raised    by 
Id.    borough   or  district 
rate.) 

Higher  Education. 

(Amount  spent  not  to 
exceed  sum  raised  by 
2d.  county  rate,  except 
by    sanction    of     Local 

Government  Board.) 
Elementary  Education. 


COUNTY. 


^ 


One  Education 
Authority... 


County  Council 


for 


Elementary  Education. 
Higher  Education. 

(Amount  spent  on  latter 
not  to  exceed  sum  raised 
by  2d.  county  rate,  ex- 
cept by  sanction  of  Local 
Goveniment  Board.)     o 
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IX.— FULL    TEXT    OF   THE    ACT. 


An  Act  to  make  fui*ther  provision  with  respect  to  Education  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows : — 

Part  I.— Local  Education  Authority. 

1, — For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  Council 
Local  Education  of  every  county  and  of  every  county  borough 
Authorities.  shall  be  the  local  education  authority. 

Provided  that  the  Council  of  a  borough 
with  a  population  of  over  ten  thousand,  or  of  an  urban  district  with 
a  population  of  over  twenty  thousand,  shall,  as  respects  that  borough 
or  district,  be  the  local  education  authority  for  the  purpose  of  Part 
III.  of  this  Act,  and  for  that  purpose  as  respects  that  borough  or 
district,  the  expression  *'  local  education  authority ''  means  the  Council 
of  that  borough  or  district. 

Part  IL— Higher  Education. 

2. — (1)  The  local  education  authority  shall 
Power  to  Aid  consider  the  educational  needs  of  their  area 
Higher  Education,  and  take  such  steps  as  seem  to  them  desir- 
able, after  consultation  with  the  Board  of 
Education,  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than 
elementary  and  to  promote  the  general  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of 
education,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  apply  all  or  so  much  as  they 
deem  necessary  of  the  residue  under  section  one  of  The  Local  Taxation 
(Customs  and  Excise)  Act  (53  and  54  Vict.  c.  60),  1890,  and  shall 
carry  forward  for  the  like  purpose  any  balance  thereof  which  may 
remain  unexpended,  and  may  spend  such  further  sums  as  they  think 
fit :  Provided  that  the  amount  raised  by  the  Council  of  a  county  for 
the  purpose  in  any  year  out  of  rates  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a  rate  of  twopence  in  the 
pound,  or  such  higher  rate  as  the  County  Council  with  the  consent  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  may  fix. 

(2)  A  Council  in  exercising  their  powers  under  this  Part  of  this 
Act  shall  have  regard  to  any  existing  supply  of  efficient  schools  or 
colleges,  and  to  any  steps  already  taken  for  the  purposes  of  higher 
education  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  1889  and  1891.  ^ 
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3. — The  Council  of  any  non-county  borough 

OoMCURRKNT  PowERS   OF  Urban  district  shall  have  power  as  well  as 

OF  Smaller  the  County  Council  to  spend  such  sums  as  they 

BoROUOHS  AND       think  fit  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  or  aiding 

Urban  Districis.     the  supply  of  education  other  than  elementaiy : 

Provided  that  the  amount  raised  by  the  Council 

of  a  non-county  borough  or  urban  district  for  the  purpose  in  any  year 

out  of  rates  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which  would 

be  produced  by  a  rate  of  one  penny  in  the  pound. 

4. — (1)  A   Council,  in   the    application  of 
Religious  money  under  this  Part  of  this  Act,  shall  not 

Instruction.  require  that  any  particular  form  of  religious 

instruction  or  worship  or  any  religious  catechism 
or  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination  shall 
or  shall  not  be  taught,  used,  or  practised  in  any  school,  college,  or 
hostel  aided  but  not  provided  by  the  Council,  and  no  pupil  shall,  on  the 
ground  of  religious  belief,  be  excluded  from  or  placed  in  an  inferior 
position  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel  provided  by  the  Council, 
and  no  catechism  or  formulary  distinctive  of  any  particular  religious 
denomination  shall  be  taught  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel  so 
provided,  except  in  cases  where  the  Council,  at  the  request  of  parents 
of  scholars,  at  such  times  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  Council 
think  desirable,  allow  auy  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the 
school,  college,  or  hostel,  otherwise  than  at  the  cost  of  the  Council, 
provided  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  no  unfair  preference  shall 
be  shown  to  any  religious  denomination. 

(2)  In  a  school  or  college  receiving  a  grant  from,  or  maintained  by, 
a  Council  under  this  Part  of  this  Act, 

(a)  A  scholar  attending  as  a  day  or  evening  scholar  shall  not  be 

required,  as  a  condition  of  being  admitted  into  or  remain- 
ing in  the  school  or  college,  to  attend  or  abstain  from 
attending  any  Sunday-school,  place  of  religious  worship, 
religious  observance,  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in 
the  school  or  college  or  elsewhere ;  and 

(b)  The  times  for  religious  worship  or  for  any  lesson  on  a  religious 

subject  shall  be  conveniently  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  withdrawal  of  any  such  scholar  therefrom. 

Part  III.— Elementary  Education. 

5. — The    local    education    authority   shall 
Powers  and  Duties     throughout  their  area  have  the  powers   and 
AS  TO  Elementary      duties  of   a  School  Board  and  school  attend- 
Education.  ance     committee      under      the     Elementary 

Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  any 
other  Acts,  including  local  Acts,  and  shall  also  be  responsible  for  and 
have  the  control  of  all  secular  instruction  in  public  elementary  schools 
not  provided  by  them,  and  School  Boards  and  school  attendance  com- 
mittees shall  be  abolished.  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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6. — (1)  All  public  elementary  schools  pro- 

Manaoement  of       vided  by  the  local  education  authority  shall, 

Schools.  where  the  local  education  authority  are  the 

Council  of  a  county,  have  a  body  of  managers 

consisting  of  a  number  of  managers  not  exceeding  four  appointed  by 

that  Council,  together  with  a  number  not  exceeding  two  appointed  by 

the  minor  local  authority. 

Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a  borough  or 
urban  district  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint  for  any  school  pro- 
vided by  them  a  body  of  managers  consisting  of  such  number  of 
managers  as  they  may  determine. 

(2)  All  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  shall,  in  place  of  the  existing  managers,  have  a  body  of 
managers  consisting  of  a  number  of  foundation  managers  not  exceed- 
ing four  appointed  as  provided  by  this  Act,  together  with  a  number  of 
managers  not  exceeding  two  appointed, 

(a)  Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a 

county,  one  by  that  Council  and  one  by  the  minor  local 
authority;  and 

(b)  Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a 

borough  or  urban  district,  both  by  that  authority. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  section — 

(a)  Schools  may  be  grouped  under  one  body  of  managers  in 

manner  provided  by  this  Act ;  and 

(b)  Where  the   local    education   authority   consider  that   the 

circumstances  of  any  school  require  a  larger  body  of 
managers  than  that  provided  under  this  section,  that 
authority  may  increase  the  total  number  of  managers,  so 
however,  that  the  number  of  each  class  of  managers  is 
proportionately  increased. 

7. — (1)  The  local  education  authority  shall 
Maintenance  of      maintain  and  keep  efficient  all  public  elemen- 
ScHOOLS.  tary  schools  within  their  area  which  are  neces- 

sary, and  have  the  control  of  all  expenditure 
required  for  that  purpose  other  than  expenditure  for  which,  under  this 
Act,  provision  is  to  be  made  by  the  managers,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
school  not  provided  by  them,  only  so  long  as  the  following  conditions 
and  provisions  are  complied  with  : — 

(a)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  carry  out  any  directions  of 
the  local  education  authority  as  to  the  secular  instruction 
to  be  given  in  the  school,  including  any  directions  with 
respect  to  the  number  and  educational  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  to  be  employed  for  such  instruction,  and  for  the 
dismissal  of  any  teacher  on  educational  grounds,  and  if  the 
managers  fail  to  carry  out  any  such  direction  the  local 
education  authority  shall,  in  addition  to  their  other  powers, 
have  the  power  themselves  to  carry  out  the  direction  in 
question  as  if  they  were  the  managers ;  but  no  direction 
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given  under  this  provision  shall  be  such  as  to  interfere 
with  reasonable  facilities  for  religious  instruction  during 
school  hours ; 

(b)  The  local  education  authority  shall  have  power  to  inspect 

the  school ; 

(c)  The  consent  of  the   local   education    authority    shall    be 

required  to  the  appointment  of  teachers,  but  that  consent, 
shall  not  be  withheld  except  on  educational  grounds,  and. 
the  consent  of  the  authority  shall  also  be  required  to  the- 
dismissal  of  a  teacher  unless  the  dismissal  be  on  grounds  con- 
nected with  the  giving  of  religious  instruction  in  the  school ; 

(d)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  provide  the  school-house 

free  of  any  charge  except  for  the  teacher's  dwelling-house^ 
(if  any),  to  the  local  education  authority  for  use  as  a  public 
elementary  school,  and  shall,  out  of  funds  provided  by 
them,  keep  the  school-house  in  good  repair,  and  make 
such  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  buildings 
as  may  be  reasonably  required  by  the  local  education 
authority,  provided  that  such  damage  as  the  local  authority 
consider  to  be  due  to  fair  wear  and  tear  in  the  use  of  any 
room  in  the  school-house  for  the  purpose  of  a  public 
elementary  school  shall  be  made  good  by  the  local 
education  authority. 

(e)  The  managers   of  the  school  shall,  if  the  local  education 

authoiity  have  no  suitable  accommodation  in  schools  pro- 
^dded  by  them,  allow  that  authority  to  use  any  room  in 
the  school-house  out  of  school  hours  free  of  charge  for  any 
educational  purpose,  but  this  obligation  shall  not  extend 
to  more  than  three  days  in  the  week. 

(2)  The  managers  of  a  school  maintained  but  not  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority  in  respect  of  the  use  by  them  of  the  school 
fomiture  out  of  school  hours,  and  the  local  education  authority  in 
respect  of  the  use  by  them  of  any  room  in  the  school-house  out  of 
school  hours  shall  be  liable  to  make  good  any  damage  caused  to  the 
fumituro  or  the  room,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  reason  of  that  use  (other 
than  damage  arising  from  fair  wear  and  tear) ;  and  the  managers  shall 
take  care  that  after  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  school-house  by  them 
the  room  is  left  in  a  proper  condition  for  school  purposes. 

(3)  If  any  question  arises  under  this  section  between  the  local 
education  authority  and  the  managers  of  a  school  not  provided  by 
the  authority,  that  question  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

(4)  One  of  the  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  an  elementary 
school  in  order  to  obtain  a  Parliamentary  grant  shall  be  that  it  is 
maintained  under  and  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(5)  In  public  elementary  schools  maintained  but  not  provided  by 
the  local  education  authority,  assistant  teachers  and  pupil  teachers 
may  be  appointed,  if  it  is  thought  fit,  without  reference  to  religious. 
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-creed  and  denomination,  and  in  any  case  in  which  there  are  more  can- 
didates for  the  post  of  pupil  teacher  than  there  are  places  to  be  filled, 
the  appointment  shall  be  made  by  the  local  education  authority,  and 
they  shall  determine  the  respective  qualifications  of  the  candidates  by 
examination  or  otherwise. 

(6)  Religious  instruction  given  in  a  public  elementary  school  not 
provided  by  the  local  education  authority  diall,  as  regards  its  character, 
be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  {if  any)  of  the  trust  deed  relating 
thereto,  and  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  managers.  Provided 
that  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  affect  any  provision  in  a  trust 
<ieed  for  reference  to  the  bishop  or  superior  ecclesiastical  or  other 
denominational  authority,  so  far  as  such  provision  gives  to  the  bishop  or 
Authority  the  power  of  deciding  whether  the  character  of  the  religious 
instruction  is  or  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  trust 
<leed. 

(7)  The  managers  of  a  school  maintained  but  not  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority  shall  have  all  powers  of  management  required 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  (subject  to  the 
powers  of  ihe  local  education  authority  under  this  section)  have  the 
exclusive  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  teachers. 

8. — (1)  Where  the  local  education  authority 

Provision  op  New      or  any  other  persons  propose  to  provide  a  new 

Schools.  public  elementary  school,  they  shall  give  public 

noticeof  their  intention  to  do  so,  and  the  managers 

•of  any  existing  school,  or  the  local  education  authority  (where  they  are 

not  themselves  the  persons  proposing  to  provide  the  school),  or  any  ten 

ratepayers  in  the  area  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  provide  the  school, 

jnay,  within  three  months  after  the  notice  is  given,  appeal  to  the 

Board  of  Education  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  school  is  not 

i-equired,  or  that  a  school  provided  by  the  local  education  authority,  or 

tnot  so  provided  as  the  case  may  be,  is  better  suited  to  meet  the  wants 

of  the  district  than  the  school  proposed  to  be  provided,  and  any  school 

built  in  contravention  of  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education  on 

-such  appeal  shall  be  treated  as  unnecessary. 

(2)  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Ekiucation,  any  enlargement 
of  a  public  elementary  school  is  such  as  to  amount  to  the  provision  of 
a  new  school,  that  enlargement  shall  be  so  treated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(3)  Any  transfer  of  a  public  elementary  school  to  or  from  a  local 
education  authority  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  be  treated 
as  the  provision  of  a  new  school. 

9. — The  Board  of  Education  shall,  without 

Necessity  op         unnecessary     delay,     determine    in     case    of 

Schools.  dispute  whether  a  school  is  necessary  or  not, 

and  in  so  determining,  and  also  in  deciding  on 

•  any  appeal  as  to  the  provision  of  a  new  school,  shall  have  regai^  to 

the  interest  of  secular  instruction,  to  the  wishes  of  parents  as  to  the 

education  of  their  children,  and  to  the  economy  of  the  rates,  but  a 
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school  for  the  time  being  recognised  as  a  public  elementary  school 
shall  not  be  considered  unnecessary  in  which  the  number  of  scholars 
in  average  attendance  as  computed  by  the  Board  of  Education  is  not 
less  than  thirty. 

10. — (1)  In  lieu  of  the  grants  under  the 

Aid  Grant.  Voluntary    Schools    Act,    1897,    and     under 

section  97  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 

1870,  as  amended  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1897,  there  shall 

be  annually  paid  to  every  local  education  authority,  out  of  moneys 

provided  by  Parliament— 

(a)  a  sum  equal  to  four  shillings  per  scholar  ;  and 

(6)  an  additional  sum  of  three  halfpence  per  scholar  for  every 

complete  twopence  per  scholar  by  which  the  amount  which 

would  be  produced  by  a  penny  rate  on  the  area  of  the 

authority  falls  short  of  ten  shillings  a  scholar ;  provided 

that  in  estimating  the  produce  of  a  penny  rate  in  the  area 

of  a  local  education  authority  not  being  a  county  borough 

the  rate  shall  be  calculated  upon  the  county  rate  basis, 

which,  in  cases  where  part  only  of  a  parish  is  situated  in 

the    area  of    the    local    education    authority,    shall    be 

apportioned  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  of  Education 

think  just. 

But  if  in  any  year  the  total   amount  of   Parliamentary   grants 

payable  to  a  local    education    authority    would   make  the  amount 

payable  out  of  other  sources  by  that  authority  on  account  of  their 

expenses  under   this   Part  of  this  Act  less  than  the  amount  which 

would    be  produced   by  a  rate   of    threepence   in   the   pound,   the 

Parliamentary  grants  shall  be  decreased,  and  the  amount    payable 

out  of  other  sources  shall  be  increased  by  a  sum  equal  in  each  case 

to  half  the  difference. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  number  of  scholars  shall 
be  taken  to  be  the  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance,  as 
computed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  in  public  elementary  schools 
maintained  by  the  authority. 

11. — (1)    The    foundation    managers   of  a 
Foundation  school  shall  be  managers  appointed  under  the 

Managebs,  provisions  of  the  trust  deed  of  the  school,  but 

if  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board 
of  Education  that  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  managers  are  in  any  respect  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  or  insufficient  or  inapplicable  for  the  purpose,  or  that 
there  is  no  such  trust  deed  available,  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
make  an  order  under  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  case. 

(2)  Any  such  order  may  be  made  on  the  application  of  the  existing 
owners,  trustees,  or  managers  of  the  school,  made  within  a  period 
of  three  months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  after  that  period  on 
the  application  of  the  local  education  authority  or  any  other  person 
interested  in  the  management  of  the  school,  and  any  such  order  where 
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it  modifies  the  trust  deed  shall  have  effect  as  part  of  the  trust  deed, 
and  where  there  is  no  trust  deed  shall  have  effect  as  if  it  were  contained 
in  a  trust  deed. 

(3)  Notice  of  any  such  application,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
draft  final  order,  proposed  to  be  made  thereon,  shall  be  given  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  the  local  education  authority  and  the  existing 
owners,  trustees,  and  managers,  and  any  other  persons  who  appear 
to  the  Board  of  Education  to  be  interested,  and  the  final  order  shall 
not  be  made  until  six  weeks  after  notice  has  been  so  given. 

(4)  In  making  an  order  under  this  section  witib  regard  to  any 
school  the  Board  of  Education  shall  have  regard  to  the  ownership  of 
the  school  building,  and  to  the  principles  on  which  the  education 
given  in  the  school  has  been  conducted  in  the  past. 

(5)  The  Board  of  Education  may,  if  they  think  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  require  it,  make  any  interim  order  on  any  applica- 
tion under  this  section  to  have  temporary  effect  until  the  final  order  is 
made. 

(6)  The  body  of  managers  appointed  under  this  Act  for  a  public 
elementary  school  not  provided  by  the  local  education  authority  shall 
be  the  managers  of  that  school  both  for  the  purposes  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  this  Act,  and,  so  far  as  respects 
the  management  of  the  school  as  a  public  elementary  school,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  trust  deed. 

(7)  Where  the  receipt  by  a  school,  or  the  trustees  or  managers  of  a 
school,  of  any  endowment  or  other  benefit,  is,  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  dependent  on  any  qualification  of  the  managers, 
the  qualification  of  the  foundation  managers  only  shall,  in  case  of 
question,  be  regarded. 

(8)  The  Bioard  of  Education  may,  on  the  application  of  the 
managers  of  the  school,  the  local  education  authority,  or  any  person 
appearing  to  them  to  be  interested  in  the  school,  revoke,  vary,  or 
amend  any  order  made  under  this  section  by  an  order  made  in  a 
similar  manner  ;  but  before  making  any  such  order  the  draft  thereof 
shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  be  laid  before  each  House  of  Parliament,  and 
if  within  thirty  days,  being  days  on  which  Parliament  has  sat,  after 
the  draft  has  been  so  laid  before  Parliament,  either  House  resolves 
that  the  draft,  or  any  part  thereof,  should  not  be  proceeded  with, 
no  further  proceedings  shall  be  taken  thereon,  without  prejudice  to 
the  making  of  any  new  draft  order. 

12. — (1)  The  local  education  authority  may 

Gbouping  of  Schools  group  under  one  body  of  managers  any  public 

UNDEB  ONE  elementary  schools  provided  by  them,  and  may 

Management.         also,  with  the  consent  of  the  managers  of  the 

schools,  group  under  one  body  of  managers 

any  such  schools  not  so  provided. 

(2)  The  body  of  managers  of  grouped  schools  shall  consist  of  such 
number  and  be  appointed  in  such  manner  and  proportion  as,  in  the 
case  of  schools  provided  by  the  local  education  authority,  may  be 
determined  by  that    authority,  and  in  the  case  of  schools  not  so 
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provided,  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  bodies  of  managers  of  the 
schools  concerned  and  the  local  education  authority,  or  in  default  of 
agreement  may  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

(3)  Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a 
county,  they  shall  make  provision  for  the  due  representation  of  minor 
local  authorities  on  the  bodies  of  managers  of  schools  grouped  under 
their  direction. 

(4)  Any  arrangement  for  grouping  schools  not  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority  shall,  unless  previously  determined  by  consent 
of  the  parties  concerned,  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

13.— (1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect 
Endowments.  any    endowment,    or    the  discretion  of    any 

trustees  in  respect  thereof  :  Provided  that, 
where  under  the  trusts  or  other  provisions  affecting  any  endowment 
the  income  thereof  must  be  applied  in  whole  or  in  part  for  those 
purposes  of  a  public  elementary  school  for  which  provision  is  to  be 
made  by  the  local  education  authority,  the  whole  of  the  income  or  the 
part  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  paid  to  that  authority,  and 
in  case  part  only  of  such  income  must  be  so  applied  and  there  is  no 
provision  under  the  said  trusts  or  provisions  for  determining  the 
amount  which  represents  that  part,  that  amount  shall  be  determined 
in  case  of  difference  between  the  parties  concerned  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  but  if  a  public  inquiry  is  demanded  by  the  local  education 
authority,  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  not  be  given 
until  after  such  an  inquiry,  of  which  ten  days'  previous  notice  shall  be 
given  to  the  local  education  authority  and  to  the  minor  local  authority 
and  to  the  trustees,  shall  have  been  first  held  by  the  Bocird  of 
Education  at  the  cost  of  the  local  education  authority. 

(2)  Any  money  arising  from  an  endowment  and  paid  to  a  County 
Council  for  those  purposes  of  a  public  elementary  school  for  which 
provision  is  to  be  made  by  the  Council,  shall  be  credited  by  the  Council 
in  aid  of  the  rate  levied  for  the  purposes  of  this  T&rt  of  this  Act  in 
the  parish  or  parishes  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  are  served 
by  the  school  for  the  purposes  of  which  the  sum  is  paid,  or,  if  the 
Oouncil  so  direct,  shall  be  paid  to  the  overseers  of  the  parish  or 
parishes  in  the  proportions  directed  by  the  Council,  and  applied  by  the 
overseers  in  aid  of  the  poor  rate  levied  in  the  parish. 

14. — Where  before  the  passing  of  this  Act 
Apportionment  of    fees  have  been  charged  in  any  public  elemen- 
ScHOOL  Fees.         tary  school  not  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  that  authority  shall,  while  they  con- 
tinue to  allow  fees  to  be  charged  in  respect  of  that  school,  pay  such 
proportion  of  those  fees  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  or,  in  default  of 
agreement,  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education,  to  the  managers. 

15. — Tlie    local   education  authority  may 

Schools  Attached    maintain,  as  a  public  elementary  school  under 

TO  Institutions.      the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  shall  not  be 

required  so  to  maintain,  any  Marine  school,  or 
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any  school  which  is  part  of,  or  is  held  in  the  premises  of,  any 
institution  in  which  children  are  boarded,  but  their  refusal  to 
maintain  such  a  school  shall  not  render  the  school  incapable  of 
receiving  a  Parliamentary  grant,  nor  shall  the  school,  if  not  so 
maintained,  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  the 
appointment  of  managers  or  as  to  control  by  the  local  education 
authority. 

16. — If  the  local  education  authority  faUto 

Power  to  Enforce    fulfil  any  of  their  duties  under  the  Elementary 

Duties  under         Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  or  this  Act^  or 

Elementary  Educa-    fail  to  provide  such  additional  public  school 

tion  Acts.  accommodation  within    the  meaning  of    the 

Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  as  is  in  the 

opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education  necessary  in  any  part  of  their  area, 

the  Board  of  Education  may,  after  holding  a  public  inquiry,  make  such 

order  as  they  think  necessary  or  proper  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 

the  authority  to  fulfil  their  duty,  and  any  such  order  may  be  enforced 

by  mandamus. 


Part  IV»— General. 

17. — (1)  Any  Council  having  powers  under 

Education  this   Act    shall  establish  an  education   com- 

CoMMiTTEES.  mittee  or  education   committees,   constituted 

in  accordance  with   a  scheme  made  by   the 

Council    and     approved    by    the    Board    of     Education :    Provided 

that  if  a  Council  having  powers  under  Part  II.  only  of  this  Act 

determine  that  an  education  committee  is  unnecessary  in  their  case, 

it  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  them  to  establish  such  a  committee. 

(2)  All  matters  relating  to  the  exercise  by  the  Council  of  their 
powers  under  this  Act  except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing 
money  shall  stand  referred  to  the  education  committee,  and  the 
Council,  before  exercising  any  such  powers,  shall,  unless  in  their 
opinion  the  matter  is  urgent,  receive  and  consider  the  report  of  the 
education  committee  with  respect  to  the  matter  in  question.  The 
Council  may  also  delegate  to  the  education  committee,  with  or  without 
any  restrictions  or  conditions  as  they  think  fit,  any  of  their  powers 
under  this  Act,  except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing 
money. 

(3)  Every  such  scheme  shall  provide — 

(a)  for  the  appointment  by  the  Council  of  at  least  a  majority  of 
the  committee  and  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  be  per- 
sons who  are  members  of  the  Council  unless  in  the  case 
of  a  county  the  Council  shall  otherwise  determine ; 

(6)  for  the  appointment  by  the  Council,  on  the  nomination, 
or  recommendation,  where  it  appears  desirable,  of  other 
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bodies  (including  associations  of  Voluntary  schools),  of 
persons  of  experience  in  education,  and  of  persons 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various  kinds  of  schools 
in  the  area  for  which  the  Council  acts  ; 

(c)  for  the  inclusion  of  women  as  well  as  men  among  the 
members  of  the  committee ; 

(cT)  for  the  appointment,  if  desirable,  of  members  of  School 
Boards  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  as 
members  of  the  first  committee. 

(4)  Any  person  shall  be  disqualified  for  being  a  member  of  an 
education  committee,  who,  by  reason  of  holding  an  office  or  place  of 
profit,  or  having  any  share  or  interest  in  a  contract  or  employment,  is 
disqualified  for  being  a  member  of  the  Council  appointing  the  education 
oonunittee.  But  no  such  disqualification  shall  apply  to  a  person  by 
reason  only  of  his  holding  office  in  a  school  or  college,  aided,  provided, 
or  maintained  by  the  Council. 

(5)  Any  such  scheme  may,  for  all  or  any  purposes  of  this  Act, 
provide  for  the  constitution  of  a  separate  education  committee  for  any 
area  within  a  county,  or  for  a  joint  education  committee  for  any  area 
formed  by  a  combination  of  counties,  boroughs,  or  urban  districts,  or 
of  parts  thereof.  In  the  case  of  any  such  joint  committee,  it  shall 
suffice  that  a  majority  of  the  members  are  appointed  by  the  Councils 
of  any  of  the  counties,  boroughs,  or  districts  out  of  which  or  parts  of 
which  the  area  is  formed. 

(6)  Before  approving  a  scheme,  the  Board  of  Education  shall  take 
such  measures  as  may  appear  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
publicity  to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  scheme,  and  before  approving 
any  scheme  which  provides  for  the  appointment  of  more  than  one 
education  committee  shall  satisfy  themselves  that  due  regard  is  paid 
to  the  importance  of  the  general  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of 
education. 

(7)  If  a  scheme  under  this  section  has  not  been  made  by  a  Council 
and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  within  twelve  months  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  that  Board  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
iliis  Act,  make  a  provisional  order  for  the  purposes  for  which  a  scheme 
might  have  been  made. 

(8)  Ajiy  scheme  for  establishing  an  education  committee  of  the 
Council  of  any  county  or  county  borough  in  Wales  or  of  the  county  of 
Monmouth  or  county  borough  of  Newport  shall  provide  that  the 
county  governing  body  constituted  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  1889,  for  any  such  county  or  county  borough  shall 
cease  to  exist,  and  shall  make  such  provision  as  appears  necessary  or 
expedient  for  the  transfer  of  the  powers,  duties,  property,  aud 
liabilities  of  any  such  body  to  the  local  education  authority  under  this 
Act,  and  for  making  the  provisions  of  this  section  applicable  to  the 
exercise  by  the  local  education  authority  of  the  powers  so  transferred. 
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18. — (1)  The  expenses  of  a  Council  under 
Expenses.  this  Act  shall,  so  far  as  not  otherwise  provided 

for,  be  paid,  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  a 
county  out  of  the  county  fund,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  a 
borough  out  of  the  borough  fund  or  rate,  or  if  no  borough  rate  is 
levied,  out  of  a  separate  rate  to  be  made,  assessed,  and  levied  in  like 
manner  as  the  borough  rate,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  an 
urban  district  other  than  a  borough  in  manner  provided  by  section 
thirty-three  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  as  respects  the 
expenses  mentioned  in  that  section  :  Provided  that — 

(a)  the  County  Council  may  if  they  think  fit  (after  giving 
reasonable  notice  to  the  overseers  of  the  parish  or  parishes 
concerned)  charge  any  expenses  incurred  by  them  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  education  other  than  elementary 
on  any  parish  or  parishes  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Council  are  served  by  the  school  or  college  in  connection 
with  which  the  expenses  have  been  incurred ;  and 

(6)  the  County  Council  shall  not  raise  any  sum  on  account  of  their 
expenses  under  Part  III.  of  this  Act  within  any  borough 
or  urban  district,  the  Council  of  which  is  the  local  education 
authority  for  the  purposes  of  that  Part ;  and 

(c)  the  County  Council  shall  charge  such  portion  as  they  think 
fit,  not  being  less  than  one-half  or  more  than  three-fourths,  of 
any  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  respect  of  capital  expen- 
diture or  rent  on  account  of  the  provision  or  improvement 
of  any  public  elementary  school  on  the  parish  or  parishes 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  are  served  by  the 
school ;  and 

{(I)  the  County  Council  shall  raise  such  portion  as  they  think 
fit,  not  being  less  than  one-half  or  more  than  three-fourths, 
of  any  expenses  incurred  to  meet  the  liabilities  on  account 
of  loans  or  rent  of  any  School  Board  transferred  to  them 
exclusively  within  the  area  which  formed  the  school  district 
in  respect  of  which  the  liability  was  incurred  so  far  as 
it  is  within  their  area. 

(2)  All  receipts  iu  respect  of  any  school  maintained  by  a  local 
education  authority,  including  any  Parliamentary  grant,  but  excluding 
sums  specially  applicable  for  purposes  for  which  provision  is  to  be 
made  by  the  managers,  shall  be  paid  to  that  authority. 

(3)  Separate  accounts  shall  be  kept  by  the  Council  of  a  borough  of 
their  receipts  and  expenditure  under  this  Act,  and  those  accounts  shall 
be  made  up  and  audited  in  like  manner  and  subject  to  the  same 
provisions  as  the  accounts  of  a  County  Council,  and  the  enactments 
relating  to  the  audit  of  those  accounts  and  to  all  matters  incidental 
thereto  and  consequential  thereon,  including  the  penal  provisions,  shall 
apply  in  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882, 
relating  to  accounts  and  audit.  Digitized  by  tjOOglt 
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(4)  Where  under  any  local  Act  the  expenses  incurred  in  any 
borough  for  the  purposes  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to 
lyO«\  are  payable  out  of  some  fund  or  rate  other  than  the  borough 
fund  or  rate,  the  expenses  of  the  Council  of  that  borough  under  this 
Act  shall  be  payable  out  of  that  fund  or  rate  instead  of  out  of 
the  borough  fund  or  rate. 

(5)  Where  any  receipts  or  payments  of  money  under  this  Act  are 
entrusted  by  the  local  education  authority  to  any  education 
committee  established  under  this  Act  or  to  the  managers  of  any 
public  elementary  school,  the  accounts  of  those  receipts  and  payments 
shall  be  accounts  of  the  local  education  authority,  but  the  auditor  of 
those  accounts  shall  have  the  same  powers  with  respect  to  managers 
as  he  would  have  if  the  managers  were  officers  of  the  local  education 
authority. 

19. — (1)  A    Council  may  borrow    for  the 
Borrowing.  purposes  of   the  Elementary  Education  Acts, 

1870  to  1900,  or  this  Act,  in  the  case  of  a 
County  Council  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  a  county  borough,  borough,  or 
urban  district  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  but  the 
money  borrowed  by  a  county  borough,  borough,  or  urban  district 
Council  shall  be  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  fund  or  rate  out  of 
which  the  expenses  of  the  Council  under  this  Act  are  payable. 

(2)  Money  borrowed  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  reckoned  as  part 
of  the  total  debt  of  a  county  for  the  purposes  of  section  sixty-nine  of 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  or  as  part  of  the  debt  of  a  county 
borough,  borough,  or  urban  district  for  the  purpose  of  the  limitation 
on  borrowing  under  subsections  two  and  three  of  section  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  Public  Health  Act  (38  and  39  Vict.  c. 
55),  1875. 

20. — An  authority  having  powers   under 
Abrangements         this  Act — 

BETWEEN  Councils.  (a)  may  make   arrangements   with  the 

Council  of  any  county,  borough, 
district,  or  parish,  whether  a  local  education  authority  or 
not,  for  the  exercise  by  the  Council,  on  such  terms  and 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  on,  of  any 
powers  of  the  authority  in  respect  of  the  management  of 
any  school  or  college  within  the  area  of  the  Council ;  and 

(6)  if  the  authority  is  the  Council  of  a  non-county  borough  or 
urban  district  may,  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  by  agreement  with  the  Council  of  the  county,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  relinquish  in 
favour  of  the  Council  of  the  county  any  of  their  powers  and 
duties  under  this  Act,  and  in  that  case  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  authority  so  relinquished  shall  cease,  and  the 
area  of  the  authority,  if  the  powers  and  duties  relinquished 
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include  powers  as  to  elementary  education,  shall  as  respects 
those  powers  be  part  of  the  area  of  the  County  Council. 

21. — (1)  Sections  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
Provisional  Orders     seven  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of  the 
*  and  Schemes.  Public  Health  Act  (38  and  39  Vict,  c    55), 

1875  (which  relate  to  provisional  orders),  shall 
apply  to  any  provisional  order  made  under  this  Act  as  if  it  were  made 
under  that  Act,  but  references  to  a  local  authority  shall  be  construed 
as  references  to  the  authority  to  whom  the  order  relates,  and  references 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  be  construed  as  references  to  the 
Board  of  Education. 

(2)  Any  scheme  or  provisional  order  under  this  Act  may  contain 
such  incidental  or  consequential  provisions  as  may  appear  necessary  or 
expedient. 

(3)  A  scheme  under  this  Act  when  approved  shall  have  effect  as  if 
enacted  in  this  Act,  and  any  such  scheme  or  any  provisional  order 
made  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  scheme  may  be  revoked  or  altered  by 
a  scheme  made  in  like  manner  and  having  the  same  effect  as  an 
original  scheme. 

Provision  as  to  22.— (1)  In  this  Act  and  in  the  Elementary 

Elementaiit  and      Education  Acts   the    expression  "elementary 

Higher  Education    ^^^^"  '^^^  not  include  any  school  carried  on 

Powers  Respectively.  !f  ^L^'^T^^^!?  ^.-  *      regulations  of 

the  Board  of  Education. 

(2)  The  power  to  provide  instruction  under  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  shall,  except  where  those  Acts 
expressly  provide  to  the  contrary,  be  limited  to  the  provision  in  a 
public  elementary  school  of  instruction  given  under  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education  to  scholars  who,  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  will  not  be  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age  :  Provided  that  the 
local  education  authority  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, extend  those  limits  in  the  case  of  any  such  school  if  no  suitable 
higher  education  is  available  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  school. 

(3)  The  power  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than 
elementary  includes  a  power  to  train  teachers,  and  to  supply  or  aid 
the  supply  of  any  education  except  where  that  education  is  given  at 
a  pubfic  elementary  school. 

23. — (1)  The  powers  of  a   Council  under 
Miscellaneous       this  Act  shall  include  the  provision  of  vehicles 
Provisions.  or  the  payment  of  reasonable  travelling  ex- 

penses for  teachers  or  children  attending  school 
or  college  whenever  the  Council  shall  consider  such  provision  or 
payment  required  by  the  circumstances  of  their  area  or  of  any  part 
thereof. 

(2)  The  power  of  a  Council  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of 
education  other  than  elementary,  shall  include  power  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  purpose  outside  their  area  in  cases  where  they  consider 
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it  expedient  to  do  so  in  the  interest  of  their  area,  and  shall  include 
power  to  provide  or  assist  in  providing  scholarships  for,  and  to  pay  or 
assist  in  paying  the  fees  of,  students  ordinarily  resident  in  the  area  of 
the  Council  at  schools  or  colleges  or  hostels  within  or  without  that 
area. 

(3)  The  county  councillors  elected  for  an  electoral  division 
consisting  wholly  of  a  borough  or  urban  district,  whose  Council  are  a 
local  education  authority  for  the  purpose  of  Part  III.  of  this  Act  or 
of  some  part  of  such  a  borough  or  district,  shall  not  vote  in  respect 
of  any  question  arising  before  the  County  Council  which  relates  only 
to  matters  under  Part  III.  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  any  rate  in  the 
pound  shall  be  estimated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  in  accordance 
with  regulations  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

(5)  The  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Act,  1888,  and  so  much 
of  the  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Act,  1891,  as  requires  that  land 
assured  by  will  shall  be  sold  within  one  year  from  the  death  of  the 
testator,  shall  not  apply  to  any  assurance,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
said  Act  of  1 888,  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  a  school-house  for  an 
elementary  school. 

(6)  A  woman  is  not  disqualified,  either  by  sex  or  marriage,  for 
being  on  any  body  of  managers  or  education  committee  under  this  Act. 

(7)  Teachers  in  a  school  maintained  but  not  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority  shall  be  in  the  same  position  as  respects  disquali- 
fication for  office  as  members  of  the  authority  as  teachers  in  a  school 
provided  by  the  authority. 

(8)  Population  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  calculated 
according  to  the  census  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one. 

(9)  Subsections  one  and  five  of  section  eighty-seven  of  the 
Local  Goveiimient  Act,  1888,  (which  relate  to  local  inquiries)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  order,  consent,  sanction,  or  approval  which 
the  Local  Government  Board  are  authorised  to  make  or  give  under 
this  Act. 

(10)  The  Board  of  Education  may,  if  they  think  fit,  hold  a  public 
inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  of  any  of  their  powers  or  the 
performance  of  any  of  their  duties  under  this  Act,  and  section 
seventy-three  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  shall  apply  to 
any  public  inquiry  so  held  or  held  under  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act. 

24, — (1)    Unless    the    context    otherwise 
IiTTERPRETATiON.       requires,   any  expression   to   which  a  special 
meaning  is  attached  in  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Acts,  1870  to  1900,  shall  have  the  same  meaning  in  this  Act. 

(2)  In  this  Act  the  expression  "  minor  local  authority  "  means  as 
respects  any  school  the  Council  of  any  borough  or  urban  district,  or 
the  Parish  Council  or  (where  there  is  no  Parish  Council)  the  parish 
meeting  of  any  parish,  which  appears  to  the  County  Council  to  be 
served  by  the  school.  Where  the  school  appears  to  the  County  Council 
to  serve  the  area  of  more  than  one  minor  local  authority  the  County 
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Council    shall  make   such  provision  as   they   think  proper  for  joint 
appointment  of  managers  by  the  authorities  concerned. 

(3)  In  this  Act,  the  expressions  "  powers,"  "  duties,"  "  property '' 
and  "liabilities"  shall,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  have  the 
same  meanings  as  in  the  Local  Government  Act  (51  and  52  Vict.  c.  4 1 ), 
1888. 

(4)  In  this  Act,  the  expression  "  college,"  includes  any  educational 
institution,  whether  residential  or  not. 

(5)  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  the  ex- 
pression "  trust  deed  "  includes  any  instrument  regulating  the  trusts 
or  management  of  a  school  or  college. 

25.  —  (1)  The  provisions  set  out  in  the  First 

Provisions  as  to        and  Second  Schedules  to  this  Act  relating  to 

Proceedings,  Trans-     education   committees  and  managers,  and  to 

PER,  &c.,  Application     the    transfer   of    property   and    officers,    and 

OP    Enactments         adjustment,  shall  have  effect  for  the  purpose  of 

AND  Repeal.  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  Act  into  effect. 

(2)  In  the  application  of  the  Elementary 

Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  other  provisions  referred  to  in 

that  schedule  the  modifications  specified  in  the  Third  Schedule  to  this 

Act  shall  have  effect. 

(3)  The  enactments  mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Schedule  to  this  Act 
shall  be  repealed  to  the  extent  specified  in  the  third  column  of  that 
schedule. 

26.    For   the    purposes   of    this   Act   the 

Application  of  Act     Council  of  the  Isles  of  Scilly  shall  be  the  local 

TO  Scilly  Islands.       education  authority  for  the  Scilly  Islands  and 

the  expenses  of  the  Council  under  this  Act 

shall  be  general  expenses  of  the  Council. 

27.— (1)   This   Act   shall   not  extend    to 

Extent,  Commence-    Scotland  or  Ireland,  or,  except  as  expressly 

MENT,  AND  provided,  to  London. 

Short  Title.  (2)   This  Act    shall,   except    as    expressly 

provided,  come  into  operation  on  the  appointed 

day,  and  the  appointed  day  shall  be  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March, 

nineteen  hundred  and  three,  or  such  other  day  not  being  more  than 

eighteen  months  later,  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  appoint,  and 

different  days  may  be  appointed  for  different  purposes  and  for  different 

provisions  of  this  Act,  and  for  different  Councils. 

(3)  The  period  during  which  local  authorities  may,  under  the 
Education  Act,  1901,  as  renewed  by  the  Education  Act,  1901 
(Renewal)  Act,  1902,  empower  School  Boards  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  schools  and  classes  to  which  those  Acts  relate  shall  be  extended  to 
the  appointed  day,  and  in  the  case  of  London  to  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  March  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 

(4)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Education  Act,  1902,  and  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1902.  .    .^r^.Ti/> 
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SCHEDULES. 


FIRST     SCHEDULE. 


Provisions  as  to  Education  Committees  and  Managers. 

A. — Education  Committees, 

1.  The  council  by  whom  an  education  committee  is  established  may 
make  regulations  as  to  the  quorum,  proceedings,  and  place  of  meeting  of 
that  Committee,  but  subject  to  any  such  regulations,  the  quorum, 
proceedings,  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  committee  shall  be  such  as  the 
committee  determme. 

2.  The  chairman  of  the  education  committee  at  any  meeting  of  the 
committee  shall,  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes,  have  a  second  or 
casting  vote. 

3.  The  proceedings  of  an  education  committee  shall  not  be  invalidated 
by  any  vacancy  among  its  members  or  by  any  defect  in  the  election, 
appointment,  or  qualification  of  any  members  thereof. 

4.  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  an  education  committee  shall  be  kept  in 
a  book  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  a  minute  of  those  proceedings,  signed 
at  the  same  or  next  ensuing  meeting  by  a  person  describing  himself  as,  or 
a|>pearing  to  be,  chairman  of  the  meeting  of  the  committee  at  which  the 
minute  is  signed,  shall  be  received  in  evidence  without  furtiier  proof. 

6.  Until  the  contrary  is  proved,  an  education  committee  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  duly  constituted  and  to  have  power  to  deal  with  any  matters 
referred  to  in  its  minutes. 

6.  An  education  committee  may,  subject  to  any  directions  of  the  council, 
appoint  such  and  so  many  sub-committees,  consisting  either  wholly  or  partly 
of  members  of  the  committee,  as  the  committee  thinks  fit. 

B. — Managers. 

1.  A  body  of  managers  may  choose  their  chairman  except  in  cases 
where  there  is  an  ex-officio  chairman,  and  regulate  their  quorum  and  pro- 
ceedings in  such  manner  as  they  think  fit,  subject,  in  the  case  of  the 
managers  of  a  school  provided  by  the  local  education  authority,  to  any 
directions  of  that  authority. 

Provided  that  the  quorum  shall  not  be  less  than  three,  or  one  third  of 
the  whole  number  of  managers,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

2.  £very  question  at  a  meeting  of  a  body  of  managers  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  managers  present  and  voting  on  the 
question,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting  shall  have  a  second  or  casting  vote. 

3.  The  proceedings  of  a  body  of  managers  shall  not  be  invalidated  by  any 
vacancy  in  their  number,  or  by  any  defect  in  the  election,  appointment  or 
quaJification  of  any  manager. 

4.  The  body  6f  managers  of  a  school  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  shall  deal  with  such  matters  relating  to  the  management  of  the 
school,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  and  resti-ictions  as  the  local  education 
«Qthority  determine. 

5.  A  manager  of  a  school  not  provided  by  the  local  education  authority 
appointed  by  ihat  authority  or  by  the  minor  local  authority,  shall  be  remov- 
able by  the  authority  by  whom  he  is  appointed,  and  any  suchfnwnatter.  may 
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6.  The  body  of  managers  shall  hold  a  meeting  at  least  once  in  every 
three  months. 

7.  Any  two  managers  may  convene  a  meeting  of  the  body  of  managers. 

8.  The  minutes  of  the  pnx^eedings  of  every  body  of  managers  sludl  be 
kept  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose. 

9.  A  minute  of  the  proceedings  of  a  body  of  managers,  signed  at  the  same 
or  the  next  ensuing  meeting  by  a  person  describing  himself  as,  or  appearing  to 
be,  chairman  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  minute  is  signed,  shall  be  received 
in  evidence  without  further  proof. 

10.  The  minutes  of  a  body  of  managers  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by 
the  local  education  authority. 

11.  Until  the  contrary  is  proved  a  body  of  managers  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  duly  constituted  and  to  have  power  to  deal  with  the  matters  referred  to  in 
their  minutes. 


SECOND  SCHEDULE. 


Pkovisions  as  to  Tbansfbk  of  Propsbtt  akd  Offigebs,  and 
Adjubtmbkt. 

1.  The  property,  powers,  rights,  and  liabilities  (including  any  property,, 
powers,  rights,  and  liabilities  vested,  conferred,  or  arising  under  any  locad 
Act  or  any  trust  deed)  of  any  school  board  or  school  attendance  committee 
existing  at  the  appointed  day,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  council  exercising 
the  powers  of  the  school  board. 

2.  Where,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  council  relinquishes 
its  powers  and  duties  in  favour  of  a  county  council,  any  property  or  righta 
acquired  and  any  liabilities  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  the  performance  of 
the  powers  and  duties  relinquished,  including  any  property  or  rights  vested 
or  arising,  or  any  liabilities  incurred  under  any  local  Act  or  trust  deed,  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  county  council. 

3.  Any  loans  transferred  to  a  council  under  this  Act  shall,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  limitation  on  the  powers  of  the  council  to  borrow,  be  treated  as 
money  borrowed  under  this  Act. 

4.  Any  liability  of  an  urban  district  council  incurred  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts,  1889  and  1891,  and  charged  on  any  fund  or  rate  shall,  by 
virtue  of  this  Act,  become  charged  on  the  fund  or  rate  out  of  which  the 
expenses  of  the  council  under  this  Act  are  payable  instead  of  on  the  first- 
mentioned  fund  or  rate. 

6.  Section  two  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  balance  of  the  residue 
under  section  one  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890, 
remaining  unexpended  and  unappropriated  by  any  council  at  the  appointed 
day. 

6.  Where  the  liabilities  of  a  school  board  transferred  to  the  local 
education  authority  under  this  Act  comprise  a  liability  on  account  of  money 
advanced  by  that  authority  to  the  school  board,  the  Local  Government  Board 
may  make  such  orders  as  they  think  fit  for  providing  for  the  repayment  of 
any  debts  incurred  by  the  authority  for  the  purposes  ot  those  advances 
within  a  period  fixed  by  the  order  and,  in  case  the  money  advanced  to  the 
school  board  has  been  money  standing  to  the  credit  of  any  sinking  fund  or 
redemption  fund  or  capital  money  applied  under  the  Local  Government 
Acts,  1888  and  1894,  or  either  of  them,  for  the  repayment  to  the  proper 
fund  or  account  of  the  amount  so  advanced. 

Any  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  made  under  .this  Dioraion 
shall  have  effect  as  if  enacted  in  this  Act.  D\gme6  by  ^OOg It 
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7.  Where  a  district  council  ceases  by  reason  of  this  Act  to  be  a  school 
authority  within  the  meaning  of  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf 
Children)  Act.  1893,  or  the  Elementary  Education  (Defectire  and  Epileptic 
Children)  Act,  1899,  any  property  or  rights  acquired  and  any  liabilities  in- 
curred under  those  Acts  shall  be  transferred  to  the  county  council,  and  not- 
withstanding anything  in  this  Act,  the  county  council  may  raise  any  expenses 
incurred  by  them  to  meet  any  liability  of  a  school  authority  under  those 
Acts  (whether  a  district  council  or  not)  and  transferred  to  the  county 
council,  off  the  whole  of  their  area,  or  off  any  parish  or  parishes  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  council  are  served  by  the  school  in  respect  of  which  the 
liability  has  been  incurred. 

8.  Sections  eighty-five  to  eighty-eight  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1894  (which  contain  transitory  provisions),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any 
transfer  mentioned  in  this  schedule,  subject  as  follows : — 

(a)  References  to  ''the  appointed  day"  and  to  *'  the  passing  of  this 

Act "  shall  be  construed,  as  respects  a  case  of  relinquishment  of 
powers  and  duties,  as  references  to  the  date  on  which  the 
relinquishment  takes  effect ;  and 

(b)  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  school  board  or  school  attendance 

committee  which  is  abolished,  or  a  council  which  ceases  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  exercise  powers  and  duties,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  powers  and  duties  transferred  under  this  Act ;  and 

(c)  subsections  four  and  five  of  section  eifichty-five  shall  not  apply. 

9.  The  disqualification  of  any  persons  who  are,  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  members  of  any  council,  and  who  will  become  disqualified  for 
office  in  consequence  of  this  Act,  shall  not,  if  the  council  so  resolve,  take 
effect  until  a  day  fixed  by  the  resolution,  not  being  later  than  the  next 
ordinary  day  of  retirement  of  councillors  in  the  case  of  a  county  council,  the 
next  ordinary  day  of  election  of  councillors  in  the  case  of  the  council  of  a 
borough,  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  April  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
four  in  the  case  of  an  urban  district  council. 

10.  No  election  of  members  of  a  school  board  shall  be  held  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  and  the  term  of  office  of  members  of  any  school  board 
holding  office  at  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  appointed  to  fill  casual  vacancies 
after  that  date,  shall  continue  to  the  appointed  day,  and  the  Board  of 
Education  may  make  orders  with  respect  to  any  matter  which  it  appears  to 
them  necessary  or  expedient  to  deal  with  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this 
provision  into  effect,  and  any  order  so  made  shall  operate  as  if  enacted  in 
this  Act. 

11.  Where  required  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  accounts  of  a  school 
to  a  close  before  the  end  of  the  financial  year  of  the  school,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  any  change  consequent  on  this  Act,  the  Board  of 
Education  may  calculate  any  parliamentary  grant  in  respect  of  any  month  or 
other  period  less  than  a  year«  and  may  pay  any  parliamentary  grant  which 
has  accrued  before  the  appointed  day  at  such  times  and  in  such  maimer 
as  they  think  fit. 

12.  Any  parliamentary  grant  payable  to  a  public  elementary  school  not 
provided  by  a  school  board  in  respect  of  a  period  before  the  appointed  day 
shall  be  paid  to  the  persons  who  were  managers  of  the  school  immediately 
before  that  day,  and  shall  be  applied  by  them  in  payment  of  the  outstanding 
liabilities  on  account  of  the  school,  and  so  far  as  not  required  for  that 
purpose  shall  be  paid  to  the  persons  who  are  managers  of  the  school  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  applied  by  them  for  the  purposes  for 
which  provision  is  to  be  made  under  this  Act  by  those  managers,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  general  fund  applicable  for  those  purposes,  provided  that  the 
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Board  of  Educatiun  may,  if  they  think  fit,  pay  any  share  of  the  aid  grant 
under  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  1897,  allotted  to  an  association  of 
Voluntary  schools,  to  the  governing  body  of  that  association,  if  such  govern- 
ing body  satisfy  the  Board  of  Education  that  proper  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  application  of  any  sum  so  paid. 

13.  Any  school  which  has  been  provided  by  a  school  board  or  is 
deemed  to  have  been  so  provided  shall  be  treated  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  this  Act,  as  a  school  which 
has  been  provided  by  the  local  education  authority,  or  which  is  deemed  to 
have  been  so  provided,  as  the  case  may  be. 

14.  The  local  education  authority  shall  be  entitled  to  use  for  the  purposes 
of  the  school  any  school  furniture  and  apparatus  belonging  to  the  trustees 
or  managers  of  any  public  elementary  school  not  provided  by  a  school 
board,  and  in  use  for  the  purposes  of  the  school  before  the  appointed  day. 

16.  During  the  period  between  the  passing  of  this  Act  and  the  appointed 
day,  the  managers  of  any  public  elementary  school,  whether  provided  by  a 
school  board  or  not,  and  any  school  attendance  committee  shall  furnish  to 
the  council,  which  will,  on  the  appointed  day,  become  the  local  education 
authority,  such  information  as  that  council  may  reasonably  require. 

10.  The  officers  of  any  authority  whose  property,  rights,  and  liabilities 
are  transferred  under  this  Act  to  any  council  shall  be  transferred  to  and 
become  the  officers  of  that  council,  but  that  council  may  abolish  the  office  of 
any  such  officer  whose  office  they  deem  unnecessary. 

17.  Every  officer  so  transferred  shall  hold  his  office  by  the  same  tenure 
and  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  before  the  transfer,  and  while 
performing  the  same  duties  shall  receive  not  less  salary  or  remuneration  than 
theretofore,  but  if  any  such  officer  is  required  to  perform  duties  which  are 
not  analagous  to  or  which  are  an  unreasonable  addition  to  those  which  he  is 
required  to  perform  at  the  date  of  the  transfer,  he  may  relinquish  his  office 
and  any  officer  who  so  relinquishes  his  office,  or  whose  office  is  abolished, 
shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  under  this  Act. 

18.  A  council  may,  if  they  think  fit,  take  into  account  continuous  service 
under  any  school  boards  or  school  attendance  committees,  in  order  to 
calculate  the  toial  period  of  service  of  any  officer  entitled  to  compensation 
under  this  Act. 

19.  If  an  officer  of  any  authority  to  which  the  Poor  Law  Officers* 
Superannuation  Act,  1896,  applies,  is  under  this  Act  transferred  to  any 
council,  and  has  made  the  annual  contributions  required  to  be  made  under 
that  Act,  the  provisions  of  that  Act  shall  apply,  subject  to  such  modifications 
as  the  Local  Government  Board  may  by  order  direct  for  the  purpose  of 
making  that  Act  applicable  to  the  case. 

20.  Any  local  education  authority  who  have  established  any  pension 
scheme,  or  scheme  for  the  superannuation  of  their  officers,  may  admit  to  the 
benefits  of  that  scheme  any  officers  transferred  under  this  Act,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  they  think  fit. 

21 .  Section  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888, 
which  relates  to  compensation  to  existing  officers,  shall  apply  as  respects 
officers  transferred  under  this  Act,  and  also  (with  the  necessary  modifications) 
to  any  other  officers  who,  by  virtue  of  this  Act  or  anything  done  in  pur- 
suance or  in  consequence  of  this  Act,  suffer  direct  pecuniary  loss  by  abolition 
of  office  or  by  diminution  or  loss  of  fees  or  salary,  in  like  manner  as  it 
applies  to  officers  transferred  under  this  Act,  subject  as  follows  : — 

(a)  any  reference  in  that  section  to  the  county  council  shall  include  a 

reference  to  a  borough  or  urban  district  council ;  and 

(b)  references  in  that  section  to  "  the  passing  of  this  .\ct "  shall  be 

construed,  as  respects  a  case  of  relinquishment  of  powers  and 
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duties,  as  references  to  the  date  on  which  the  relinquishment 
takes  effect  ;  and 

(c)  any  reference  to  powers  transferred  shall  be  construed  as  a  refer- 

ence to  property  transferred  ;  and 

(d)  any  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  or  rate  out  of  which 

the  expenses  of  a  council  under  this  Act  are  paid,  and  if  any 
compensation  is  payable  otherwise  than  by  way  of  an  annual  sum, 
the  payment  of  that  compensation  shall  be  a  purpose  for  which  a 
council  may  borrow  for  tne  purposes  of  this  Act. 

22.  Section  sixty-eight  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894  (which  relates 
to  the  adjustment  of  property  and  liabilities),  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  adjustment  required  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


THIRD  SCHEDULE. 


Modification  of  Acts,  Etc. 

1.  References  to  school  boards  and  school  districts  shall  be  construed  as 
references  to  local  education  authorities  and  the  areas  for  which  they  act, 
except  as  respects  transactions  before  the  appointed  day,  and  except  that  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  nineteen  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876, 
and  in  subsection  (1)  of  section  two  of  the  Education  Code  (1890)  Act,  1890, 
references  to  a  school  district  shall,  as  respects  the  area  of  a  local  education 
authority  being  the  council  of  a  county,  be  construed  as  references  to  a 
parish. 

2.  References  to  the  school  fund  or  local  rate  shaU  be  construed  as 
references  to  the  fund  or  rate  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  the  local 
education  authority  are  payable. 

3.  In  section  thirty-eight  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876, 
references  to  members  of  a  school  board  shall  be  construed  as  references  to 
members  of  the  education  committee  or  of  any  sub-committee  appointed  by 
that  committee  for  school  attendance  purposes. 

4.  The  power  of  making  bye-laws  shall  (where  the  local  education 
authority  is  a  county  council)  include  a  power  of  making  different  bye-laws 
for  different  parts  of  the  area  of  the  authority. 

5.  The  following  provision  shall  have  effect  in  lieu  of  section  five  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1891 : — 

**  The  duty  of  a  local  education  authority  under  the  Education  Acts, 
1870  to  1902,  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  pubUc  school  accommodation 
shall  include  the  duty  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  public  school 
accommodation,  without  payment  of  fees,  in  every  part  of  their  area." 

6.  The  words  **in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education"  shall  be 
substituted  for  the  words  **in  their  opinion,"  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
section  eighteen  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870. 

7.  Section  ninety-nine  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  shall 
apply  to  the  fulfilment  of  any  conditions,  the  performance  of  any  duties,  and 
the  exercise  of  any  powers  under  this  Act  as  it  applies  to  the  fulfilment  of 
conditions  required  in  pursuance  of  that  Act,  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to 
obtain  a  Parliamentary  grant. 

8.  A  reference  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  borrowing  shall  be 
substituted  in  section  fifteen  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  for 
the  reference  to  section  ten  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1873,  and 
H  reference  to  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
second  reference  in  that  section  to  the  Education  Department,  and  also  for 
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the  reference  to  the  Education  Department  in  section  five  of  the  Elementary 
Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893. 

9.  A  reference  to  the  proviBions  of  this  Act  relating  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  performance  of  the  local  education  authority's  duties  by  mandamus 
shall  be  substituted  in  section  two  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1880, 
for  the  reference  to  section  twenty-seven  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  1876. 

10.  The  substitutions  for  school  boards,  school  districts,  school  fund,  and 
local  rate  made  by  this  schedule  shall,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires, 
be  made  in  any  enactment  referring  to  or  applying;;  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  or  any  of  them,  so  far  as  the  reference  or 
application  extends. 

11.  References  in  any  enactment  or  in  any  provision  of  a  scheme 
made  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1863  to  1894.  or  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts,  1869  to  1889,  or  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to 
1900,  to  any  provisions  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  1889  and 
1891,  or  either  of  those  Acts,  shall,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires, 
be  construed  as  references  to  the  provisions  of  Part  11.  of  this  Act. 
and  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  school,  college, 
or  hostel  established,  and  to  any  obligation  incurred  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts,  1889  and  1891,  as  if  the  school,  college,  or  hostel  had  been 
established  or  the  obligation  incurred  under  Part  II.  of  this  Act. 

12.  The  Local  Government  Board  may,  after  consultation  with  the 
Board  of  Education,  by  order  make  such  adaptations  in  the  provisions  of 
any  local  Act  (including  any  Act  to  confirm  a  Provisional  Oraer  and  any 
scheme  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  as  amended  by  any 
subsequent  Act)  as  may  seem  to  them  to  be  necessary  to  make  those 
provisions  conform  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  may  also  in  like 
manner,  on  the  application  of  any  council  who  have  power  as  to  education 
under  this  Act  and  have  also  powers  as  to  education  under  any  local  Act, 
make  such  modifications  in  the  local  Act  as  will  enable  the  powers  under 
that  Act  to  be  exercised  as  if  they  were  powers  under  this  Act. 

.\ny  order  made  under  this  provision  shall  operate  as  if  enacted  in  this 
Act. 
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NATIVE  LABOUR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


LETTER   1.— (February  6th,  1903.) 


We  have  all  followed  with  interest  and  satisfaction  the  progress 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made  in  establishing  good  relations 
between  the  two  white  races  whose  government  we  have  undertaken 
in  South  Africa.  For  many  questions  dcMrable  solutions  appear  to 
have  been  arrived  at  in  a  spirit  which  we  can  all  approve  and  admire. 
But  there  remains  behind  a  question  the  most  difficult  and  critical  of 
all — the  treatment  of  the  native  races  (far  more  numerous  than  the 
white  population),  for  whose  condition  and  welfare  we  have  made 
ourselves  responsible.  By  the  manner  in  which  that  responsibility  is 
discharged  the  •British  Government  and  the  British  nation  will  be 
judged  by  the  world.  Of  all  the  titles  to  fame  to  which  England  has 
jubtly  claimed  a  primacy  amongst  nations  is  the  part  we  have  played 
for  a  century  in  vindicating  the  freedom  of  labor  without  distinction 
of  race  or  of  colour.  We  have  made  great  S'icrifices  to  emancipate 
the  slave,  to  eradicate  the  slave  trade,  and  we  have  condemned  forced 
labour  in  every  shape  whether  by  direct  or  what  is  termed  indirect 
compulsion  which  should  deprive  man  of  the  most  inalienable  of  all 
his  rights,  that  of  disposing  at  his  own  will  of  his  own  labour.  There 
is  no  political  principle  more  indisputable  than  this — that  the  pros- 
perity, the  wealth,  and  the  strength  of  a  nation  depend  on  the 
condition  and  the  contentment  of  the  class  upon  whose  toil  the  whole 
fabric  ultimately  rests. 

A  controversy  is  arising — indeed,  has  already  arisen — in  which 
these  fundamental  principles  seem  to  be  called  in  question. 

In  the  new  Transvaal  Colony  it  appears  that  there  is  a  large 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  labour  for  the  gold  mines  (for  it  dof  s  not 
Feem  that  there  is  the  same  difficulty  in  respect  of  work  above  ground), 
which  are  dependent  on  black  labour.  At  all  events  the  urgent 
question  is  that  of  the  gold  industry. 

We  are  left  in  no  doubt  of  the  views  and  demands  of  the  "  gold 
magnates"  on  this  question  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips,  who,  I  presume, 
may  be  taken  as  a  representative  authority  of  that  class  whether  in 
Park  Lane  or  Johannesburg,  addressed  to  you  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  in 
which  he  deals  at  large  with  the  problem  of  labour  supply  to  the  gold 
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Mr.  Phillips  begins  by  peremptorily  dismissing  the  importation  of 
white  labour.  He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  British  unemployed. 
''The  refuse  and  wastrels  of  this  country  we  will  not  have  at  any 
price,  because  at  6d.  a  day  they  would  be  dear.  Your  good,  honest 
workman  we  cannot  afford."  That  is  a  frank  statement  which  I 
imagine  will  cause  some  surprise  and  disappointment  to  the  ''  honest 
British  workman,"  who  had  been  encouraged  to  l)elieve  that  the  new 
colony,  which  has  been  acquired  at  such  a  vast  expenditure  of  blood 
and  of  money,  would  afford  an  outlet  for  his  industry  and  improve  his 
condition,  and  that  if  there  were  any  class  of  employer  who  could 
afford  to  pay  a  good  price  for  **  honest  labour  '*  it  would  have  been 
the  gold  magnates  who  have  accumulated  vast  fortunes  out  of  gold 
mines.  In  the  view  of  Mr.  Phillips  it  is  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  supply  or  aid  in  the  supply  of  labour  to  the  gold  mines  at  a 
cheap  rate.  A.  good  deal  has  been  said  about  a  bargain  in  which  the 
"  gold  magnates  "  are  said  to  have  consented  to  a  charge  of  thirty 
millions  in  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  war.  Mr.  Chamberlain  haa 
naturally  repudiated  the  suggestion  of  any  such  bargain,  but  Mr. 
Phillips  treats  it  as  a  condition  sine  qua  7i07i  to  the  thirty  millions. 
He  says  that  **  we  should  give  the  white  man  some  chance  of  recovering 
from  the  burden  you  have  imposed  upon  him.  I  am  not  calling  into 
question  the  extent  or  justice  of  the  burden,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
not  thirty  millions,  but  even  ten  millions  is  excessive  unless  you 
allow  the  country  the  means  of  its  self -development,"  and^ 
therefore,  he  propounds  his  tdtima  ratio — "  Let  us  not  fly 
impotently  from  the  possibility  ef  employing  the  Yellow  man  for  the 
development  of  the  Empire."  A  truly  British  and  Imperial  sentiment. 
Evidently  Mr.  Phillips's  vision  of  the  future  is  a  paradise  of 
capitalists,  not  particularly  British,  but  rather  of  an  exotic  order, 
reaping  gigantic  gains  out  of  the  cheap  labour  of  the  '*  Yellow  peril." 
No  wonder  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  treated  as  an  insult  this  presentment 
of  a  project  for  the  latest  pattern  of  a  British  colony. 

I  shall  not  weLste  time  in  discussing  such  an  alternative.  I  am 
well  assured  that  no  British  Government  will  ever  be  a  party  to  such 
a  degradation  of  the  British  name,  and  it  has  been  made  clear  that  it 
is  indignantly  rejected  by  every  organ  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country  and  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  our  self-governing  colonies 
also,  who  have  had  bitter  experience  of  this  demoralising  mischief.  I 
am  glad,  however,  to  see  that  Mr.  Phillips  is  willing  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  the  importation  of  black  labour  from  other  parts  of  South 
Africa.  At  present,  and  even  before  the  war,  the  greater  part  of  the 
labour  in  the  mines  was  intported  labour  from  other  districts,  especially 
the  Portuguese  territories.  This  may  be  done  if  stringent  provisions 
are  made,  as  in  the  case  of  imported  coolies  in  the  West  Indies,  for 
the  protection  of  labourers  so  imported  under  conditions  that  the 
service  is  voluntary  and  well  understood,  fair  wages  agreed  by  both 
parties,  and  good  treatment  secured.  The  Indian  coolies,  however,  I 
believe,  have  not  been  found  suitable  as  miners  in  South  Africa.  Mr. 
Rhodes's   attempt   to   import   Arab   labour   some   years    ago    failetl 


altogether,  the  men  refusing  to  work  in  the  mines.  It  is  very 
probable  that  if  the  importation  of  black  labour  from  great  distances 
is  to  bear  anything  like  the  cost  which  Sir  Harry  Johnston  places 
upon  it  the  '*  gold  magnates "  will  be  as  little  able  to  afford  it  as  in 
the  case  of  the  "  honest  British  workman."* 

But  Mr.  Phillips,  like  others  of  his  class,  has  his  prescription  for 
«xacting  unwilling  labour  in  the  gold  mines  from  the  black  races 
resident  in  the  Transvaal.  His  view  of  the  native  black  race  is  that 
they  are  "  burdensome  members  of  the  community  and  a  source  of 
burthen  to  the  white  taxpayers."  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  native  blacks  are  no  burthen  to  the  community.  They 
live — and  it  is  complained  that  they  live  only  too  well — partly  by  the 
wages  which  they  earn  in  labour  for  limited  periods  of  the  year  for 
the  white  man,  and  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  land  which  was  once 
all  their  own  before  it  was  occupied  by  the  white  men  of  either  race 
Indeed,  it  is  by  the  labour  of  the  black  race  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  agriculture  of  South  Africa  is  worked,  not  to  speak  of 
those  employed  on  public  works  and  domestic  service.  But,  founded 
on  this  false  assumption,  Mr.  Phillips  declares  that,  "It  would  not 
only  be  right,  but  is  a  positive  duty,  to  compel  the  black  man  to 
maintain  himself  and  his  family  by  labour"  (which,  in  point  of  fact, 
is  what  he  does  now),  and  "  that  a  tax  can  fairly  be  imposed  as  a 
penalty  upon  an  exemption  of  labour,  and  that  the  penalty  for  non- 
payment should  be  exacted  in  labour  " — that  is,  I  presume,  in  labour 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  man.  This  is  an  old  story. 
Before  the  war  the  capitalists  of  the  gold  mines  were  incessantly 
pressing  the  late  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  for 
further  legislation  and  more  coercive  administration  in  regard  to 
matters  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the  mining 
industry.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Witwatersrand  Chamber  of 
Mines  in  1897  the  Transvaal  Volkaraad  appointed  an  Industrial 
Commission  to  investigate  and  take  evidence  on  these  matters.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  full  report  of  this  commission  is  accessible  in 
this  country,  but  the  evidence  relating  to  native  labour  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Native 
Labour  Question  in  the  Transvaal"  (King  and  Son,  1901).  The 
constitution  of  the  commission  is  thus  stated  : — 

The  commission  appointed  on  April  14,  1897,  had  for  its  members  Mr. 
S.  W.  Burger,  member  of  the  Transvaal  Executive  Council ;  Mr.  J.  S. 
Smit,  Commissioner  of  Railways  ;  Mr.  C.  J.  Joubert,  Minister  of  Mines  ; 
Mr.  G.  Schmitz-Dumont,  Acting  State  Mining  Engineer ;  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
de  Beer,  First  Special  Judicial  Commissioner,  Johannesburg ;  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Hugo  as  a  financial  expert.  To  them  were  added  Messrs.  E. 
Brochon,  J.  Pierce,  and  A.  Brakhan,  to  assist  with  advice,  whenever 
requested.  Subsequently,  Messrs.  James  Hay,  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Mines,  and  George  Albu,  Chairman  of  the  Association  of  Mines,  were 


*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Sir  H.  Stanley  differs  from  Sir  Harry  Johnston, 
and  considers  the  natives  of  Uganda  wholly  unsuitable  for  work  in  the 
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added  as  advisory  members,  and  they  ultimately  '*  assumed  and  were 
accorded  in  all  respects  the  same  rights  as  those  exercised  by  the  ordinary 
members." 

I  will  give  a  few  extracts  from  this  evidence  which  will  show  th» 
gist  of  the  claim  made  by  the  gold  magnates  in  1897. 

Mr.  George  Albu  (chairman  of  the  Association  of  Mines),  examined 
by  Mr.  Smit,  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Boer  Government,  said  : — 

(By  Mr.  Smit). — Do  you  intend  to  cheapen  Kaffir  labour  ?  How  do  you 
propose  to  affect  that  ? — By  simply  tellin>(  the  boys  that  their  wages  are 
reduced.  The  maximum  at  present  is  2s.  3d.  a  shift,  and  we  can  reduce 
that  to  Is.  6d.,  that  is  for  for  skilled  labour.  For  ordinary,  Is.  or  less  for 
the  shift. 

Suppose  the  Kaffirs  retire  back  to  their  kraals  ?  Now,  in  case  that 
happened,  and  that  you  were  without  black  labour,  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  asking  the  Government  to  enforce  labour  'i — Certainly.  A  Kaffir  cannot 
live  on  nothing. 

You  would  make  it  compulsory  ? — Yes.  I  would  make  it  compulsory, 
and  without  using  force  a  tax  could  be  levied. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Albu  said  : — **  We  l\ave  sufficient  labour ; "  but 
the  mine  managers  had  unanimously  decided  to  reduce  the  wages 
33  per  cent,  (vide  p.  26.) 

Mr.  Albu  was  further  examined  by  Mr.  Joubert,  Minister  of 
Mines: — 

(By  Mr.  Joubert). — You  said  yesterday  that  if  a  law  could  be  made  for 
enforced  labour  it  would  be  a  great  assistance.     Is  that  your  opinion  ?— Yes. 

Is  there  a  law  in  England  to  get  forced  labour  ? — No  ;  nowhere  in  the 
world,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Then  why  would  you  like  it  here  ? — I  have  not  asked  for  it.  But  I  told 
you  what  the  consequence  would  be  if  we  reduced  the  price  of  labour  and 
the  natives  refused  to  work  here.  Then  I  suggested  to  impose  a  head  tax, 
and  I  think  Mr.  Smit  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  would  be  a  ffood  thing  to  have 
forced  labour.  I,  as  an  employer  of  labour,  say  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  forced  labour,  but  another  question  is  whether  you  could  get  it.  You 
could  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  force  amongst  the  natives  if  you  impose  a 
certain  tax  upon  each  native  who  does  not  work,  or  if  he  has  not  shown  he  has 
worked  a  certain  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Smit  pointed  out  to  you  that  you  cannot  tax  a  Kaffir  higher  than  a 
white  man. — No,  you  only  tax  him  to  make  him  work. 

I  can  only  venture  to  trouble  you  with  one  more  extract,  which 
places  in  the  clearest  light  the  mineowners'  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Denny,  vice-president  of  the  Klerksdorp  Chamber  of  Mines, 
said: — 

The  Kaffir  from  his  earliest  infancy  has  his  wants  practically  supplied  by 
nature.  The  desire  for  comfort,  and  the  ambition  to  occupy  any  particuhu: 
social  distinction,  requiring  luxurious  display,  is  absolutely  unknown.  He  lives 
in  a  climate  which  is  one  continuous  sunshine.  Whence  then  the  necessity 
for  paying  him  coin  in  the  quantity  which  he  demands,  a  quantity  which  is 
perfectly  fictitious,  and  only  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  has  a  natural 
aversion  for  work,  and  therefore  the  demand  for  his  labour  exceeding  the 


Bupply  which  spontaneously  offers  creates  a  competitive  market,  of  which 
he  is  not  slow  to  take  ad?antage.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  one  final  method 
of  reducing  Kaffir  pay  rests  with  the  Government.  It  has  the  power  to 
create  laws  which  shall  compel  every  ahle-bodied  Kaffir  to  perform  a  given 
amount  of  work  per  annum. 

To  borrow  a  celebrated  phrase,  '*  Nature  has  done  much  for  the  Kaffir, 
but  the  British  Government  are  to  do  more."  Nature  has  given  him 
continual  sunshine.  A  paternal  Government  will  consign  him  against 
his  will  to  the  depths  and  darkness  of  the  mine  at  reduced  wages.  The 
ELaffir,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Denny,  is  not  at  all  the  man  for  Park  lane. 
In  him  ''  the  ambition  to  occupy  any  particular  social  distinction 
requiring  luxurious  display  is  absolutely  unknown."  He  is  like  the 
needy  knife  grinder.  "  Sordid,  unfeeling  reprobate,  degraded,  spiritless 
outcast."  After  a  certain  spell  of  work  for  the  white  man  he  longs 
for  the  continuous  sunshine  aud  the  peace  and  repose  with  his  family 
in  his  kraal.  But  if  we  tax  him  sufficiently  high  we  can  change  all 
that,  and  by  "  indirect  compulsion  "  (which  is  nothing  else  but  com- 
pulsion with  an  apologetic  adjective)  we  may,  by  lowering  his  wages, 
inspire  him  with  an  ambition  for  social  distinction  requiring  luxurious 
display,  and  fit  him  for  the  ^* dignity  of  labour"  and  the  social 
atmosphere  of  Johannesburg.  I  have  had  in  my  time  occasion  to  study 
many  theories  of  taxation.  But  taxing  the  poor  in  order  to  compel  them 
to  labour  at  work  which  they  dislike  at  a  rate  of  wages  far  below  the  mar- 
ket price  is,  I  believe,  an  economical  doctrine  purely  of  South  African 
origin.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  millionaires  of  the  Rand  are  quite  wise 
in  their  generation  in  establishing  the  theory  of  taxation  thus  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  Albu :  "  The  native  at  the  present  moment  receives 
a  wage  far  in  excess  of  the  exigencies  of  his  existence.  The  remedy 
for  this  is  that  we  should  pay  the  native  a  wage  which,  whilst  enabling 
him  to  save  (say,  £b  a  year),  which  is  quite  enough  for  his  requirements, 
will  hinder  him  from  becoming  exceptionally  rich."  There  are  other 
folk  in  the  Rand  who  enjoy  remuneration  '^  beyond  the  exigencies  of 
their  existence,"  and  who  by  the  process  of  a  sufficiently  graduate 
taxation  might  be  hindered  from  "  becoming  exceptionally  rich,"  and 
perhaps  contribute  a  trifle  more  to  the  cost  of  the  war  and  the  relief 
of  the  British  taxpayer. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  these  opinions  and  demands  of  the  gold 
magnates  did  not  commend  themselves  to  the  late  Government  of  the 
Transvaal.  In  the  course  of  the  evidence  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission stated  (p.  44)  :  "  The  KafiSrs  are  already  more  taxed  than  the 
white  population,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  tax  them  more  than 
they  are  taxed."  And  further,  he  said,  "  one  way  to  encourage  them 
to  come  to  the  mines  would  be  to  give  them  facilities  for  coming  here 
to  make  their  lives  as  pleasant  as  possible  and  to  pay  them  as  much  as 
possible,  even  more  than  at  present,  and  that  you  don't  want  to  do> 
while  to  compel  them  everybody  acknowledges  u  impossible.'*  And 
accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  temptation  which  was  offered  to  the  Boer 
Government  of  a  great  increase  of  revenue  by  a  high  taxation  of  the 
multitude  of  natives,  the  commission  reported  as  follows  i^c^OOQlC 


Your  commission  cannot  recommend  any  measure  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  forced  labour,  neither  can  they  recommend  the  imposition  of 
a  higher  tax  upon  the  Kaffirs. 

Whatever  else  may  be  thought  of  the  Government  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  this,  at  least,  will  be  accounted  to  them  for 
righteousness,  and  those  who  sneer  at  "  unctuous  rectitude  "  will  find 
themselves  mistaken  in  supposing  that  what  they  could  not  extort 
from  the  Boers  they  will  accomplish  under  British  rule. 

Have  the  people  who  venture  to  formulate  this  monstrous  demand 
formed  to  themselves  an  idea  of  what  it  is  that  they  ask  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  free  country  ?  Who  is  to  assess  the  amount  of  the  tax 
which  is  to  compel  the  labour ;  who  is  to  collect  it  ?  If  it  is  not  paid, 
how  is  it  to  be  enforced  ?  You  may  put  the  man  in  prison,  but  how 
are  you  to  get  him  down  the  pit  1 

These  are  questions  of  vital  and  national  importance  not  to  be 
decided  by  Park  Lane  nor  even  by  Downing  Street.  There  are  things 
more  precious  than  gold,  and  amongst  them  is  the  reputation  of  the 
British  race,  both  at  home  and  beyond  the  seas.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  and  much  to  be  done  before  such  an  injustice  to  a  defenceless 
people  who  have  passed  under  our  dominion  can  be  accomplished.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  such  a  policy — though  it  is  perilous 
enough — I  enter  my  protest  against  its  profound  immorality  and  its 
lasting  disgrace.  In  the  evil  days  of  American  slavery  it  was  thought 
to  cloak  the  ugly  word  slave  by  the  euphemism  of  '^  persons  held  to 
labour."  No  one  will  be  deceived  by  the  delusive  phrase  of  **  indirect 
compulsion,"  which,  in  plain  terms,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
forced  labour. 

Of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few  weeks  on  this  matter  we 
have  had  no  authentic  information,  but  only  ambiguous  rumours  to 
which  no  credit  need  be  given.  It  is  satisfactory  to  read  in  the 
lilue-books  on  native  labour,  both  in  Rhodesia  and  the  Transvaal,  the 
decisive  language  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  insisted,  not  without 
difficulty,  in  enforcing  in  1901  the  amendment  of  the  abuses  by  the 
local  Administrations  in  regard  to  the  natives  and  the  removal  of 
the  brutalities  of  the  Pass  Laws  and  the  Gold  Laws,  which,  as  Mr. 
Goldman  tells  us  in  his  evidence  before  the  Industrial  Commission, 
were  framed  by  the  mining  interests.  Lord  Milner,  in  his  despatch 
December  6th,  1901  (Blue-book,  1902,  Cd.  904),  indignantly  repudiates 
**  the  idea  that  the  Government  can  be  made  the  catspaw  of  the  mining 
industry  to  procure  labour  for  them  by  compulsion  or  otherwise  or  to 
arbitrarily  reduce  the  scale  of  wages.  ...  In  any  case,  it  is  no 
business  of  the  Government  to  interfere  in  the  matter."  I  do  not 
doubt  he  is  of  the  same  mind  still,  but  I  fancy  he  would  hardly  repeat 
in  1903  his  statement  in  1901  that  ''the  mine- owners  have  never 
suggested  that  it  should  be,"  considering  that  it  is  only  by  the  act  of 
the  Government  that  the  compulsory  labour  tax  could  be  imposed . 
There  is  a  valuable  collection  of  authentic  information  and  evidence 
on   the  '*  Social   and  Economic  Condition  of   t^j^iti^^l^lj^^^rSoath 
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Africa,"  edited  by  a  weighty  committee  (Murray,  1901),  which,  I  am 
^lad  to  see,  is  eulogised  by  Lord  Milner,  in  the  despatch  to  which  I 
have  referred,  as  the  "temperate,  well-informed,  and  reasonable 
advocates  of  native  rights."  I  may,  perhaps,  ask  leave  on  a  future 
occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  evidence  and  conclusions  of  that 
.committee,  which  will  correct  many  common  errors  on  this  grave 
matter. 

For  the  present  I  will  quote  only  one  paragraph  from  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  committee  : — 

The  taxation  of  tribal  natives,  both  direct  and  indirect,  appears  heavy 
when  compared  with  their  average  income  or  earning  capacity.  .  .  . 
There  is  sometimes  an  assumption  that  the  interests  of  the  community 
require  that  the  black  man  must  be  made  to  labour  while  the  white  man 
need  not,  that  a  supply  of  native  labour  must  be  provided  for  the  white 
Cjipitalists  and  farmers,  with  little  reference  to  the  result  to  the  natives, 
and  that  the  latter  are  idle  when  they  are  occupied  with  their  own  affairs 
and  on  their  own  holdings.  As  the  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Cape  Town 
remarks,  those  who  dilate  on  the  alleged  idleness  of  the  Bantus  do  not  take 
account  ordinarily  of  the  work  done  on  their  own  land  or  in  connection 
with  their  own  homesteads,  **  but  only  of  work  done  for  the  white  men." 
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LETTER  U.^{February  16<A,  1903.) 


It  is  satisfactory  that  public  attention  is  attracted  to  the  question 
of  native  labour  in  South  Africa,  for  it  cannot  be  too  thoroughly 
discussed.  You  seemed  disposed  to  consider  that  I  had  taken  too 
seriously  the  utterances  of  some  of  the  "gold  magnates  "  and  attributed 
to  the  views  of  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips  and  others  an  importance  which 
did  not  belong  to  them.  We  have  had,  however,  in  the  last  week  the 
deliberate  pronouncements  of  authorities  who  claim  the  right  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  "gold  interests." 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  in  the  Times  of  February  9  th  the 
"  industrial  manifesto  "  compiled  by  a  committee  of  engineers  appointed 
by  the  Johaonesburg  Chamber  of  Mines  and  presented  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  That  report  sets  forth  their  needs  and  their  demands 
in  detail : — 

"  In  order  to  return  to  the  same  condition  as  obtained  before  the 
war  some  52,000  natives  more  are  required,"  which  is  more  than  the 
numbers  now  engaged  in  the  mines.  The  committee  then  proceed  to 
deal  with  the  causes  which  have  produced  this  paucity  of  labour, 
which  they  find  to  be  : — 

(1)  "The  good  wages  paid  to  the  natives  during  the  war."  After 
the  peace  "an  excessive  competitive  demand  for  labour  to  repair 
damages  and  to  revive  and  extend  all  classes  of  industrial  enterprise, 
thus  engendering  excessive  and  competitive  demand  for  the  services  of 
the  native  at  increased  rate  of  wages,"  and  then  follows  this  remarkable 
statement,  "  Tlie  mines  here  alone  making  an  effort  to  reduce  the  pre-war 
rates  of  pay. ^*  In  this  single  sentence  may  be  found  the  whole  story  of 
the  general  deficiency  of  the  supply  of  labour  to  the  mines.  It  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  seek  for  any  further  explanation  of  the  paucity 
of  labour  and  the  reluctance  of  the  Kafiirs  to  enter  the  mines.  Whilst 
all  other  industries  were  ready  to  pay  the  market  price  for  their 
several  employments,  the  mine-owners  alone  have  been  patriotic  and 
self-denying  enough  to  make  an  effort  to  reduce  not  only  the  rate  of 
wages  during  the  war,  but  the  pre-war  rate  of  pay  as  it  existed  in  the 
last  days  of  President  Kruger.  And  the  black  maa  has  been  blind 
and  selfish  enough  to  carry  his  labour  to  the  best  market,  or,  at  all 
events,  not  to  sell  it  in  the  worst.  What  a  savage  !  This  is  no  doubt 
a  deplorable  state  of  things,  for  which  some  remedy,  indeed  any 
remedy,  must  be  found — qiuKunqv^  modo  rem. 

(2)  Abundant  harvests. — It  is  added  "as  regards  Nos.  (1)  and  (2), 
there  is  no  diversity  of  opinion."  As  to  the  mischief  of  '^abundant 
harvests  "  no  special  remedy  is  proposed,  and  to  some  people  it  would 
appear,  having  regard  to  the  high  cost  of  living  in  the  Transvaal,  it 
was  not  an  unqualified  misfcrtup^  Digitized  by  L^OOglC 
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(3)  "Insufficient  pressure  on  the  native  to  make  him  labour 
proportionately  to  the  white  man."  This  is,  no  doubt,  very  important, 
and,  it  is  admitted,  '*  requires  some  amplification,"  to  which  I  will 
presently  refer. 

(4)  "Reduction  in  the  schedule  of  native  wages."  Of  all  the 
causes  of  reduction  in  the  supply  of  labour  the  most  obvious  and  the 
most  efficient.     We  shall  see  how  that  has  been  accomplished. 

We  come,  lastly,  to  the  critical  head  of  "  suggested  remedies." 
"  The  burning  question  is  how  that  vital  factor  in  the  general 
prosperity  can  be  provided  as  the  mining  industry  demands."  I  will 
take  the  first  remedy — 

(1)  "  More  legal  and  moral  pressure  to  compel  a  greater  number  of 
natives  in  British  possessions  to  work,  and  for  longer  periods." 

I  am  content  to  leave  the  **  moral  pressure "  to  the  engineers.  I 
am  more  concerned  about  the  "legal  pressure,"  which  is  the  business 
of  the  Government,  and  is  to  compel  men  against  their  will  to  work, 
and  for  longer  periods.  This,  as  the  committee  say,  "  requires  some 
amplification."  And  they  proceed  to  explain  "By  'insufficient 
pressure'  is  meant  not  only  too  light  taxation,  but  too  much  laxity  in 
controlling  his  methods  of  life."  The  first  thing  to  be  remedied  is  the 
insufficient  taxation  of  the  native  and  the  too  great  sufficiency  of  his 
wages.  We  are  told,  "  The  genuine  wants  of  the  native  are  few  and 
simple,  and  the  acquisitive  faculty  is  not  largely  developed."  There- 
fore, in  order  to  develop  his  acquisitive  faculty  and  give  him  nobler 
tastes  and  larger  wants,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  increase  his  taxes 
and  diminish  his  wages.  His  mind  will  then  at  last  recognise  the 
"  dignity  of  labour "  and  the  virtues  of  luxury.  But  what  I 
entirely  -  fail  to  find  in  the  Report  is  that  which  is  the  most 
important  thing  to  know — that  is  to  say,  what  is  the  present  rate 
of  taxation,  and  what  is  the  rate  which  the  mine-owners  demand 
as  sufficient  for  their  purpose  of  "  indirect  compulsion  ? "  The  rate 
varies  in  different  parts  of  South  Africa,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at 
the  particulars.  But,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  facts, 
there  is  no  reason  to  consider  the  present  taxation  insufficient,  having 
regard  to  the  class  or  the  wages  of  the  native,  apart  from  the  special 
object  of  compelling  labour.  The  present  taxation  of  the  natives  in  the 
Transvaal  is,  I  am  informed,  at  a  higher  rate  than  in  any  other  district 
of  South  Africa.  And  that  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  "South  African  Natives."  This  is  a  subject  which  must  be 
submitted  to  a  searching  investigation  before  an  increase  of  the  present 
taxation  is  sanctioned.  But,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  engineers' 
report  "that  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  steps  are  being  already 
undertaken  in  the  direction  of  more  legal  and  moral  pressure  to  compel 
a  greater  number  of  natives  in  British  possessions  to  work  for  longer 
periods,"  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  still  more 
gratifying  if  the  people  of  this  country  were  distinctly  informed  what 
those  steps  are  which  are  being  already  undertaken  for  compulsion  to 

labour.  ^.  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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Next  to  taxation,  by  far  the  most  important  question  is  the  fourth 
head,  "  Reduction  of  the  Schedule  of  Wages ."  The  Report  admits 
that  on  this  subject  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  even  amongst  the 
-engineers — a  high-rate  and  a  low-rate  party — but  it  seems  that  in  fact 
the  low-rate  party  have  had  their  way,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
their  success  has  been  the  chief  cause  which  has  repelled  the  natives 
from  the  mines.  It  is  admitted  that  the  labour  in  the  quartz  rock  is 
very  hard  and  is  carried  on  at  great  and  increasing  depths,  even  up  to 
2,500  feet.  It  is  natural  and  right  that  men  should  demand  excep- 
tionally high  wages  in  such  employments  which  are  not  congenial  to 
them. 

I  pointed  out  in  my  last  letter  that  in  1897  the  mine-owners 
informed  the  Industrial  Commisssion  that  they  had  unanimously 
decided  "  that  the  time  was  opportune  for  the  reduction  of  wages  by 
33  per  cent."  That  was  in  the  time  of  the  Government  of  the  Boers. 
That  time,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  then  opportune.  How- 
ever, in  October,  1900,  they  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  carry 
out  this  policy,  and  to  realise  the  aphorism  of  Mr.  Rhodes  that  "  the 
British  flag  is  a  commercial  asset,"  and  we  know  that  in  October,  1900, 
**at  a  conference  of  mining  representatives  at  Gape  Town  rates  were 
adopted  of  a  minimum  of  30s.  and  a  maximum  of  35s.  a  month  with 
food."  This  was  practically  the  figure  of  the  33  per  cent,  reduction 
proposed  in  1897  for  unskilled  labour.  And  it  is  shown  in  the  Report 
of  Chamber  of  Mines  of  the  Transvaal  for  1900  and  1901  that  in  the 
year  1901  the  average  rate  of  the  wages  for  the  whole  of  the  natives 
was  3 Is.  a  month,  or  practically  all  at  the  lowest  scale.  That  this  has 
been  the  real  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  labour  cannot  be  doubted. 

You  criticise  me  for  offering  no  positive  suggestion  for  remedying 
the  deficiency  of  labour.  I  will  venture  to  offer  one.  It  is  a  very 
simple  and  practical  policy — to  offer  not  less,  but  better,  wages,  and 
to  abandon  the  policy,  on  which  the  mine-owners  pride  themselves,  of 
"  standing  alone  in  making  an  effort  to  reduce  the  pre-war  rate .  of 
pay,"  under  which  they  managed  to  secure  enormous  wealth. 

Further  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  real  mind  of  the 
leaders  of  the  gold  industry  are  furnished  by  Lord  Harris  and  Mr. 
Rudd,  two  important  and  responsible  authorities.  Lord  Harris  is  of 
opinion  that 

The  extraction  of  the  gold  of  the  Rand  and  that  it  should  be  worked 
out  as  quickly  and  as  economically  as  possible  are  of  importance  to  the 
world,  because  this  would  induce  investors  to  put  their  money  into  other 
mining  ventures  in  the  Transvaal  which  had  not  yet  been  financed.  .  .  . 
If  the  white  labourers  were  to  be  used  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  make 
the  low  grade  mines  so  profitable  as  to  induce  investors  in  this  country  to 
put  more  money  into  them. 

I  confess  this  is  a  line  of  argument  which  does  not  impress  me. 
No  doubt  a  well-timed  telegram  from  Johannesburg  announcing  that 
native  wages  had  been  lowered  and  native  taxation  increased  would 
be  hailed  with  joy  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  perhaps  promote  the 
long-expected  and  much  delayed  boom  in  *'  Kaffirs."     But  there  have 
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been  too  many  "  ventures  not  yet  financed "  and  "  unprofitable  low 
grade  mines  "  which  have  been  unloaded  on  investors  by  the  artificers 
in  "  flotation  "  to  make  me  desire  to  increase  the  melancholy  mob  of 
victims  of  the  Rand. 

Lord  Harris  is  an  ardent  advocate  for  Chinese  labour.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  ''  it  is  a  matter  for  the  colonials  of  South  Africa  to  settle 
for  themselves  rather  than  for  the  rest  of  the  Empire  to  approve."  [ 
would  venture  respectfully  to  submit  that  this  is  hardly  a  good 
Imperialist  sentiment.  As  the  reputation  of  the  ''rest  of  the 
Empire  "  will  depend  upon  our  conduct  in  this  matter,  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  will  be  left  for  the  Rand  to  settle  solely  with  a  view  to  its  own 
pecuniary  interests. 

Lord  Harris  seems  to  share  in  a  common  error  that  the  Glen  Grey 
Act  is  a  precedent  for  the  success  of  what  is  called  a  "  labour  tax." 
It  is  just  the  reverse.  The  Glen  Grey  Act  had  for  its  main  object  a 
land  settlement  which  was  to  substitute  individual  ownership  instead 
of  tribal  tenure  for  the  natives  with  local  self-government.  A 
'*  labour  tax"  of  the  trifling  amount  of  10s.  was  incidentally  introduced 
into  the  Act,  but  if  he  will  consult  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  "  Natives  of  South  Africa,"  which  Lord  Milner  has  applauded, 
he  will  find  that  the  strongest  advocates  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
Act  condemned  this  particular  clause,  which  had  *'  become  a  dead  letter 
and  was  inoperative  "  and  had  hindered  the  extension  of  the  Act. 

Sir  Marshall  Clarke  (one  of  the  very  highest  authorities  on  this 
question)  says,  in  his  important  "Report  on  the  recruiting  of  labour 
for  the  mines  in  Rhodesia  "  : — 

The  necessity  of  providing  means  to  pay  taxes  is  but  a  temporary 
expedient,  and  does  not  work  satisfactorily  ;  even  the  modified  form  adopted 
in  the  Glen  Grey  Act  was  strongly  condemned  by  some  of  the  most  experi- 
enced officials  in  chaige  of  the  natives  in  the  Cape  Colony  ;  amongst  others. 
Sir  Henry  Elliott  gave  his  opinion  that  it  was  regarded  by  the  natives  in  the 
Transkei  as  objectionable  and  irritating.  (Blue-book,  Rhodesia,  1902, 
Cd.  1,200,  p.  67.) 

Then  we  have  Mr.  Rudcf.  He  offers  an  argument  against  the 
employment  of  white  labour  in  the  mines  which  is  deserving  of  par- 
ticular notice.     He  writes  : — 

Gould  we  replace  200,000  native  workers  by  100,000  unskilled  whites, 
they  would  simply  hold  the  Government  of  the  country  in  the  hollow  of 
their  hands,  and,  without  any  disparagement  to  the  British  labourer,  I 
prefer  to  see  the  more  intellectual  section  of  the  community  at  the  helm. 

This  is  also  the  view  of  the  Committee  of  Johannesburg  Engineers  : — ■ 

If  their  policy  is  pursued  there  should  be  no  opening  for  discontent 
amons^st  the  working  classes,  no  opening  for  that  trail  of  the  serpent,  the 
formation  of  labour  unions. 

But  who  will  promise  them  that,  when  the  black  man  by  suflicient 
taxation  has  l>een  sufficiently  civilised,  the  trail  of  the  serpent  may 
not  be  found  in  his  kraal  in  resistance  to  further  reduction  of  his 
wages  ?  There  is  an  unconscious  candour  in  these  sentences,  which 
show  that  the  wild  cat  of  South  Africa  has  escaped  out  of  his  bag.v! 
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We  know  pretty  well  who  are  the  "  intellectual  section  of  the  com- 
munity "  whom  Mr  Rudd  would  prefer  to  see  at  the  helm,  and  who 
would  hold  if  they  do  not  already  hold  the  Government  in  the  hollow 
of  their  hands.  Ate  not  their  names  written  in  the  list  of  em- 
ployers at  the  head  of  the  Engineers'  Report — a  very  polyglot 
catalogue  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  intellects  of  this  section  of  the  com- 
munity, it  is  not  to  them  that  "  the  rest  of  the  Empire  "  will  leave  the 
decision  of  these  vital  questions. 

If  I  am  asked  what  should  be  done  in  the  present  circumstances,  I 
cannot  answer  better  than  in  the  wise  conclusion  of  the  Committee  on 
"the  Natives  of  South  Africa"  (p.  236),  upon  a  full,  careful,  and  im- 
partial investigation  of  the  whole  matter  : — 

The  great  majority  of  our  correspondents  are  averse  to  any  measures  of 
compulsion  ;  and  no  necessity  for  them  has,  so  fnv  as  we  can  see,  been 
established.  Those  who  advocate  such  measures,  the  suggestion  of  which  is 
much  resented  by  the  natives,  generally  desire  to  pay  less  than  the  market 
value,  or  have  in  their  minds  an  arbitrary  figure  which  they  call  a  natural 
wage.  The  question  of  the  supply  of  labour  is  mainly  a  question  of  wage* 
or  treatment,  or  both. 

On  the  whole,  reviewing  the  evidence  before  us,  there  seems  no  necessity 
for  any  measures  of  compulsion,  whether  in  an  open  form  or  under  the 
disguise  of  taxation  imposed  not  to  raise  revenue,  but  to  force  the  natives 
into  working  in  modes  which  the  whites  believe  to  he  for  their  advantage. 
We  see  no  reason  why  this  question  should  not  be  left  to  the  ordinary 
economic  laws.  Good  wages,  the  growth  of  new  wants,  improved  education, 
just  treatment,  and  increased  facilities  for  the  movement  of  labour,  will, 
there  is  ground  for  believing,  remove  the  chief  difficulties  experienced  in  the 
past. 
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Note  I. 

It  is  an  evil  habit,  when  we  are  concerned  in  a  controversy 
with  a  nation  or  a  race,  to  seek  to  vilify  their  personal  character 
and  disposition.  We  had  a  great  deal  too  much  of  that  in  t^e  last 
war,  when  the  Boers  were  held  up  to  odium  as  the  basest  and  most 
brutal  of  mankind,  though  we  are  no^  prepared  to  recognise  the  noble 
qualities  they  possessed.  The  same  line  of  argument  is  now  being* 
employed  to  justify  the  coercion  of  the  Kaffirs.  We  are  told  that  they 
are  lazy  brutes,  who,  by  some  means  or  other,  must  be  made  to  do  the 
work  of  the  white  man,  regardless  of  their  own  rights  and  int-rests. 
It  is  well  that  those  who  desire  to  take  a  fair  and  impartial  view  of 
this  matter  should  have  a  picture  of  them  drawn  by  an  authority 
which  is  more  deserving  of  consideration  than  the  gold  miners.  I 
therefore  give  the  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Natives  of  South  Africa,  whose  judgment  may  be 
accepted. 

" .  .  .  Not  alone  does  the  native  labour  assiduously  at  cultivating 
his  wives'  fields,  but  the  young  men  migrate  in  their  thousands  to  the 
mines.  Statistics  prove  these  natives,  and  more  especially  the 
Fingoes,  to  be  by  far  the  most  industrious  people  in  South  Africa.  In 
fact  the  native  supports  the  whole  economic  fabric  on  hia  despised 
and  dusky  back.  It  is  he  that  has  huilt  our  railways  ;  without  him 
the  working  of  our  mines  would  be  impossible.     .     .     . 

"The  unthinking  are  free  with  their  criticisms  of  the  native's 
practice  of  returning  home  regularly  after  a  period  of  labour, 
forgetting  that  he  is  not  a  slave,  but  a  free  man,  that  the  conditions 
obtaining  at  the  mines  are  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to 
keep  his  wife  and  family  there,  and  that  the  valley  in  which  his  . 
kraal  is  built  holds  all  that  makes  his  life  worth  living.     . 

"The  natives,  in  their  tribal  locations,  are  among  the  best  behaved 
people  in  the  world.  A  judicious  magistrate^  with  the  assistance  of 
half-a-dozen  native  constables,  can  keep  his  district  under  effective 
control,  and  the  district  may  contain  anything  between  20,000  and 
60,000  people.  The  statistics  published  with  the  Report  of  the  last 
Census  showed  thn  proportion  of  crime  to  be  lower  among  the  Fingoes 
than  among  the  Europeans  of  the  Cape  Colony." 

*'  But  the  native,  in  spite  of  his  temporary  migrations,  almost 
always  remains  at  heart  an  agriculturalist.  Attracted  by  the  high 
rate  of  wages  oflfered  at  the  mines,  in  many  districts  he  readily  leaves 
his  location  or  reserve  to  enter  the  employment  of  the  mine-owner  ; 
but  after  a  short  term  of  service,  usually  not  extending  over  more 
than  a  few  mtmths,  he  expects  to  return  to  his  home  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  lal>ours  and  to  resume  the  normal  life  of  his  people. 
Moreover  in  seasons  of  the  year  when  he  is  employed  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  such  as  ploughing,  shearing,  or  pickinj^,  he  is  o^ten  exceedingly 
unwilling  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.     Nor  can  it  be  denied  that, 
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from  his  point  of  view,  the  importance  of  which  is  too  apt  to  be 
ignored,  his  conduct  is  reasonable  enough.  His  aim  is  not  that  of  the 
English  agricultural  labourer,  who  seeks  employment  at  industrial 
centres  for  the  purpose  of  raising  himself  above  the  status  of  his 
fathers,  and  who  dreads  nothing  more  than  the  thought  of  returning 
to  the  plough.  On  the  contrary,  the  native's  sole  object,  as.  a  rule,  in 
seeking  work  is  to  earn  sufficient  to  establish  himself  more  securely  in 
his  old  position  on  the  land." 


Note  II. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  real  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  the  supply 
in  native  labour  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  insane 
resolve  of  the  mine-owners  violently  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  the 
natives,  who  accordingly  refused  to  come  in.  The  latest  reports  from 
Johannesburg  state  that  the  mine-owners  have  at  last  became  aware 
that  this  disastrous  policy  had  met  with  merited  defeat,  and  have  now 
proceeded  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  and  that  accordingly  the  supply 
of  labour  has  begun  to  substantially  increase.  It  will,  no  doubt,  take 
some  time  to  undo  the  suicidal  mischief  by  which  they  have  disorganised 
their  industry  and  reassure  the  natives  they  have  scared  away  from 
the  mines.  They  will  have  for  some  time  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
own  folly.  But  when  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  pay  fair  price 
for  labour  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  demand  for  Chinese  labour  or 
compulsory  taxation.  But  this  experience  shows  that  the  last  people 
in  the  world  to  be  consulted  on  the  native  labour  question  are  those 
who  have  so  mismanaged  it  to  their  own  undoing. 

During  the  war  speculation  in  gold  mines  was  stimulated  by  the 
promise  of  enhanced  profits  and  increased  dividends  under  the 
blessings  of  British  Rule.  As  soon  as  peace  is  declared  we  are  told 
that  the  mines  cannot  now  afford  to  pay  the  wages,  out  of  which 
fortunes  were  made  before  the  war.  What  does  this  mean  ?  Can 
anyone  wonder  that  in  the  presence  of  such  statements  the  Kaffir 
market  is  paralysed  and  mining  shares  are  unsaleable  at  any  price  1 
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PREFERENTIAL   TARIFFS 


"  We  are  in  for  a  big  fight." 

—Mr.  Chambbklain  (May  22nd,  1903). 


I.  THE  NEW  PROTECTIONIST 
DEPARTURE. 

Mr.  Chamberlain'R  last  phase — we  beg  his  pardon,  hLs  latest  phase 
— is  his  appearance  as  a  Protectionist.  True  that  he  disdains  the  title 
and  boldly  pretends  that  Cobden  and  Bright  would,  if  alive,  be  with 
him  in  this  Tariff  adventure ;  but  nobody  is  deceived.  It  is  always 
safe  to  appeal  to  dead  men  in  this  way,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  appeal  is  for  permission  to  depart  from  Free-trade  as 
the  accepted  fiscal  policy  of  this  country.  Tariffs  are  to  be  put  on 
against  the  world  so  that  they  may  be  taken  off  against  our  colonies. 
The  Empire  is  to  become  one  by  means  of  a  system  of  preferential 
tariffs,  including  a  tax  on  food,  but  at  the  same  time  securing  (in  as 
yet  an  unexplained  way)  higher  wages  and  Old  Age  Pensions. 

Such  is  the  policy  which,  since  the  middle  of  May,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  thrown  at  the  head  of  John  Bull,  who  imagined  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Corn-tax  had  got  rid  of  the  one  tax  that  made 
Protective  Tariffis  possible.  We  show  in  what  follows  the  stages  by 
which  this  startling  policy  has  been  promulgated.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  succeed  in  educating  his  party  into 
accepting  his  policy.  Mr.  Ritchie  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  have 
already  declared  themselves  to  be  on  the  side  of  Free-trade.  Mr.  Balfour 
sits  on  the  fence,  pleads  he  has  no  *' settled  convictions''  and  asks  for 
time  in  which  the  policy  can  be  examined.  It  is  said  that  Ministers  in- 
tend to  lie  low  till  the  end  of  the  Session,  andthat  with  the  autumn  Mr. 
Chamberlain  means  to  stump  the  country  to  "  explain  "  his  proposals. 
However,  that  may  be,  the  duty  of  Liberals  is  clear  and  simple,  even  if 
it  should  prove  to  be  onerous.  It  is  to  resist  a  policy  which  can  easily 
be  shown  to  be  bad  for  the  Mother  Country,  bad  for  the  Colonies,  and 
bad  for  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made  it  perfectly  clear  that,  if  he  can  get  his 
way,  he  will  have  the  next  election  on  this  as  the  issue,  in  the  hope 
that  the  record  of  his  Government  will  in  this  way  be  overlooked  and 
forgotten.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  right  in  thinking  he  can  make  it  ttn  issue. 
Liberals  will  show  themselves  to  be  singularly  deficient  in  strategy  if  they 


allow  it  to  be  made  the  exclusire  issue — a  Nonconformist,  for  instance, 
even  if  he  liked  the  Zollverein,  would  hardly  thereby  be  persuaded 
out  of  the  Passive  Resistance  which  is  such  a  puzzle  to  Mr.  Balfour. 
Meantime  the  plea  is  for  discussion — for  examination,  detailed, 
exhaustive,  scientific.  When  the  Spider  invited  the  Fly  into  the 
Parlour,  it  was,  no  doubt,  that  the  Fly  should  be  able  for  himself  to 
investigate  in  a  scientific  spirit  the  interior  of  the  pretty  Parlour.  We 
do  not  intend  to  be  trapped,  though  we  are  quite  reistdy,  and  even  eager, 
to  show  how  ill-advised  and  wantonly  dangerous  the  policy  is  which 
is  now  recommended  on  grounds  partly  Imperialistic,  partly  Pro- 
tective, partly  agricultural,  and  partly  humanitarian,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
to  give  the  aged  worker  Old  Age  Pensions.  Here  are  some  points 
that  will  be  of  use  in  the  discussion : — 

(a)  One  leading  objection  to  any  scheme  of  Preferential  Tariffs  as 
a  weapon  for  assisting  our  Colonies  is  that  it  injures  us  in  using  it  so 
much  more  than  it  helps  them.  To  change  the  metaphor,  the  house  is 
burnt  down  to  roast  the  pig.  This,  indeed,  is  the  favourite  policy  of  the 
Government.  In  order  to  assist  the  West  Indies  the  Sugar  Conven- 
tion was  agreed  to,  by  which  the  Mother  Country  may  pay  eight 
millions  more  for  sugar,  of  which  only  a  quarter  of  a  million  would  go 
to  the  West  Indies.  In  the  present  case,  Germany  has  a  tariff  dispute 
with  Canada,  and  in  order  to  help  the  Colony  the  Mother  Country 
is  to  consent  to  a  tax  on  food  that  will  be  many  times  any  financial 
advanta^  that  can  accrue  to  Canada.  The  Yorkshire  Post  on  May  29th 
pointed  this  out  very  clearly  :  — 

'*  Sugar  is  caught  undei  the  Brussels  Convention  ;  the  abolition  of  the 
bounty  system  on  the  Continent,  if  it  succeeds  in  raising  the  price  of  sugar 
—and  if  it  does  not,  there  can  be  no  gain  to  the  colonies — will  cost  this 
country  several  millions  sterling  yearly,  which  other  nations  gave  us,  and 
will  not  profit  the  West  Indies  more  than  about  a  quarter  of  a  million.  It 
would  have  been  much  less  expensive  to  the  nation  to  leave  the  bounties 
alone  and  pay  the  West  Indies  a  bonus  out  of  ordinary  taxation.  That 
would  have  been  an  equal  encouragement  to  the  West  Indian  planters.  We 
do  not  know — it  is  a  matter  for  consideration  with  all  the  facts  tabled — 
whether  in  the  case  of  certain  products  which  would  come  under  tho  new 
policy,  it  might  not  be  more  profitable  to  pay  a  bonus  to  the  colonies 
concerned." 

(5)  The  ideal  aimed  at,  which  Preferential  Tariffs  are  to  help  to 
secure,  is  that  of  a  self-contained,  self-sufficing  Empire,  growing  its  own 
food.  One  of  the  inducements  held  out  to  the  working  classes,  who, 
it  is  conceded,  will  have  to  pay  more  for  their  food  when  it  is  taxed,  is 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  on  food  shall  be  earmarked  for  Old  Age 
Pensions.  If  food  is  taxed,  that  will,  of  course,  at  first  yield  a  consider- 
able revenue,  but  the  less  we  depend  upon  foreign  food  (paying  the 
duty)  and  more  upon  home-grown  or  Colonial  food  (duty  free)  the  less 
will  De  the  tariff  revenue.  When  the  ideal  of  a  self-sufficing  Empire 
is  attained  this  revenue  will  be  nothing — that  is  to  say  the  fund  out 
of  which  the  Old  Age  Pensions  are  to  come  will  be  non-existent.  Was 
there  ever  a  more  palpable  Confidence  Trick  1       Digitized  byLjOOglC 
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(c)  Mr.  Chamberlain  assumes  that  the  normal  expenditure  will  not 
increase  (a  very  dangerous  assumption),  so  that  all  tariff  revenue  will 
be  available  for  Old  Age  Pensions  But  that  cannot  be  so.  for  part  of 
the  biibe  (see  page  12)  is  that  the  working  man  will  get  higher 
wages.  The  first  working  man  to  send  in  this  claim  (and  he  could  not 
be  blamed)  would  be  the  Government  employ^.  We  should  have  Ut 
pay  more  for  the  food  we  give  our  soldiers  and  sailora,  whilst  every 
dii-ect  employe — the  dockyardsman,  the  postman  for  instance — would 
have  to  have  his  wages  raised  in  order  to  compensate  him  for  the  rise 
in  tlie  price  of  food.  The  State  Education  grant  would  have  to  1)6 
increased  so  as  to  allow  of  the  teachers  being  paid  an  amount  sufficient 
to  allow  them  to  pay  for  the  extra  cost  of  food.  And  so  on.  This 
would  at  once  swallow  up  a  good  deal  of  money — which  would  not 
therefore  be  available  for  Old  Age  Pensions. 

(d)  By  promising  higher  wages  as  part  of  the  consideration  for  the 
workman  assenting  to  a  tax  on  food,  a  grave  obligation  is  cast  upon 
any  employer  who  votes  for  Preferential  Tariffs  since  "  Every  vote 
given  by  an  Employer  for  Preferential  Tariffij  will  be  an  implied 
promise  to  raise  his  workman's  wages  by  such  an  amount  as  will 
indemnify  him  for  any  rise  in  the  price  of  food."  Employers  will 
surely  be  very  chary — most  properly  so — of  acting  in  any  such  way. 
We  say  most  properly  because  with  a  Protectionist  tariff  they  would 
almost  certainly  be  less  well  able,  instead  of  better,  to  pay  higher 
wages. 

(e)  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  always  told  that  as  the 
result  of  Tory  rule  we  have  reached  a  height  of  prosperity  never 
before  attained.  Now  we  are  told  that  Loe-trade  is  a  fetish,  and 
that  we  must  abandon  it  in  order  to  fight  other  nations  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  The  change  is  rather  a  sudden  one.  Last  year  our 
foreign  trade  was  the  largest  we  have  ever  done ;  the  national  income 
on  which  income  is  paid  increases  each  year  much  faster  than  the 
poi)uIation.  Is  it  not  nonsense  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  we  must  put 
Free-trade  on  the  scrap-heap  at  the  very  time  when  under  it  we  are  so 
prosperous,  judged  by  all  available  tests'? 

(/)  At  the  General  Election  of  1895  Mr.  Chamberlain  held  the 
Liberal  Government  up  to  "  public  ridicule,  hatred,  and  contempt,"  by 
declaring  tluit  they  wei*e  never  happy  unless  they  were  attacking  or 
destroying  existing  institutions.  Yet  it  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Govern- 
ment which  has  just  destroyed  the  School  Boards,  and  it  is  Mr. 
Cliaml^erlain  who  now  lays  hand  on  our  Free-trade  system,  seeking  (as 
Punch  has  it  in  a  cartoon)  with  the  Zollverein  knife  to  slay  the  Golden 
Goose  of  Free-trade. 

As  to  the  plea  for  inquii*y,  what  possible  question,  the  answer  to 
which  is  not  known,  could  be  submitted  to  any  investigating  bodyt 
Every  fact  in  regard  to  our  trade  and  the  trade  of  our  Colonies  is  to 
1x3  found  in  the  volumes  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  by  the 
Colonial  Governments.  Any  business  man  by  spending  a  few  hourb 
can  extract  the  whole  of  the  information  for  himself.  Everything 
vital  has,  in  fact,  been  already  investigated.  i    OOQJC 


IL— MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S   PROPOSALS, 


A,— THE  FIRST  STAGE. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  "  staggered  humanity "  by  going  down  to  Bir- 
mingham on  May  15th  and  promulgating  a  new  Fiscal  Programme 
— undeterred  by  the  fate  of  the  Social  Programme  published  in  the 
same  place  (in  October,  1894), 

1. 
We  first  of  all  set  out  at  length  the  passage  of  the  Birmingham 
speech  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  revivified  the  ZoUverein  "corpse" 
(as  Lord  Rosebery  called  it  in  1897)  : — 

British  Polio  v. 

**  Look  into  the  future.  I  say  it  is  the  business  of  British  statesmen  to 
do  everything  they  can,  even  at  some  present  sacrifice,  to  keep  the  trade  of 
the  colonies  with  Great  Britain,  to  increase  that  trade,  to  promote  it,  even  if 
in  doing  so  we  lessen  somewhat  the  trade  with  our  foreign  competitors, 
.  .  .  My  idea  of  British  policy,  I  mean  the  policy  of  the  United  King- 
dom, is  that  here,  at  the  beginning  of  thinj^s,  at  the  beginning  of  this  new 
chapter,  we  should  show  our  appreciation,  our  cordial  appreciation,  of  the 
first  step  to  be  taken  by  our  colonies  to  show  their  solidarity  with  us. 
Every  advance  which  they  make  should  be  reciprocated.  We  should  set 
ourselves  a  great  example  of  community  of  interest,  and,  above  all,  that 
•community  of  sacrifice  on  which  alone  the  Empire  can  permanently  rest.  I 
have  admitted  that  the  colonies  have  hitherto  been  backward  in  their 
contributions  towards  Imperial  defence.  They  are  following  their  own  lines. 
I  hope  they  will  do  better.  But  in  the  meantime  they  are  doing  a  great 
deal,  and  they  are  trying  to  promote  this  union,  which  I  regard  as  of  so 
much  importance,  in  their  own  way  and  by  their  own  means. 

Preferential  Tariffs. 
"  And  first  among  those  means  is  the  ofier  of  preferential  tariffs.  Now, 
that  is  a  matter  which  at  the  present  moment  is  of  the  greatest  possible  im- 
portance to  every  one  of  you.  It  depends  upon  how  we  treat  this  policy  of 
the  colonies — not  a  policy  inaugurated  by  us,  but  it  is  a  policy  which  comes 
to  us  from  our  children  abroad — it  depends  upon  how  we  treat  it,  whether 
it  is  developed  in  the  future  or  whether  it  is  withdrawn  as  being  non-accept- 
able to  those  whom  it  is  sought  to  benefit.  The  other  day,  immediately 
after  I  left  South  Africa,  a  great  conference  was  held  for  the  first  time  of  all 
the  colonies  in  South  Africa,  the  new  colonies  as  well  as  the  old.  Boers  and 
the  Dutch  were  represented  as  well  as  the  British.  And  this  conference 
recommended  the  other  Legislatures  of  the  different  colonies  to  give  to  us, 
the  Mother  Country,  preference  upon  all  dutiable  goods  of  25  per  cent. 
Last  year  at  the  Conference  of  Premiers  the  representatives  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  accepted  the  same  principle.  They  said  in  their  different 
colonies  there  might  be  some  difference  of  treatment ;  but  so  far  as  the 
principle  was  concerned  they  pledged  themselves  to  recommend  to  their 
constituents  a  substantial  preference  in  favour  of  goods  produced  in  the 
Mother  Country.    Now,  that  again  is  a  new  chapter  in  our  Imperial  history  ; 


and  again  I  ask,  is  it  to  end  there  ?  In  my  opinion,  these  recommendations 
and  these  pledges  will  bear  fruit  just  in  proportion  as  you  show  your 
appreciation  of  them  ;  and  they  will  depend  largely  upon  the  experience  of 
Canada,  which  has  been  their  precursor  in  a  similar  movement.  Canada  is 
the  greatest,  the  most  prosperous  of  our  self-governing  colonies.     At  the 

F resent  time  it  is  in  the  full  swing  of  an  extraordinary  prosperity,  which, 
hope,  I  believe,  will  lead  to  a  great  increase  in  its  population,  its  strength, 
its  importance  in  the  constellation  of  free  nations  which  constitutes  the 
British  Empire.  Canada  is  of  all  our  colonies  the  most  backward  in  con- 
tributing to  common  defence ;  but  Canada  has  been  the  most  forward  in 
endeavouring  to  unite  the  Empire  by  the  other  means  of  strengthening  our 
commercial  relations  and  by  giving  to  us  special  favour  and  preference.  If 
we  appreciate  this  action  properly  it  seems  to  me  that  not  only  is  it  certain 
that  every  other  colony  of  the  Empire  will  necessarily  and  in  due  time 
follow  this  example,  but  Canada  herself  and  the  other  colonies  also,  as  the 
bonds  are  drawn  closer,  as  we  become  more  and  more  one  people-  united  by 
interest  as  well  as  by  sentiment,  will  be  more  and  more  ready  to  take  their 
fair  share  in  these  burdens  of  defence  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  Example  of  Canada. 

**Now,  what  has  Canada  done  for  us?  Let  me  say,  however,  before  I 
come  to  that  that  my  policy  which  I  wish  to  make  clear  to  you  is  not  to 
force  our  colonies— that  is  hopeless  ;  they  are  as  independent  as  we  are — but 
to  meet  everything  they  do.  If  they  see  a  way  of  drawing  the  Empire 
together,  let  us  help  them  in  that,  even  if  they  may  not  be  prepared  to  join 
us  in  some  other  way  from  which  we  think  the  same  result  would  be 
achieved.  But  let  us  be  prepared  to  accept  every  indication  on  their  part  of 
this  desire.  Let  us  show  we  appreciate  it,  and  believe  me  it  will  not  be 
long  before  all  will  come  into  line  ;  and  the  results  which  follow  wiU  be 
greater  than  perhaps  it  would  be  prudent  now  to  anticipate.  Well,  I  say, 
what  has  Canada  done  for  us  ?  Canada  in  1898  freely,  voluntarily  of  her 
own  accord,  as  a  recognition  of  her  obligations  to  the  Mother  Country,  as 
a  recognition  especially  of  the  fact  that  we  were  the  greatest  of  the  free 
markets  open  to  Canadian  produce,  gave  us  a  preference  on  all  dutiable  goods 
of  25  per  cent.  In  1900  she  increased  that  preference,  also  freely  of  her 
own  accord,  to  33J  per  cent.  I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  that  the 
results  of  this  great  concession  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  in  some 
respects  disappointing.  The  increase  in  our  trade  with  Canada  has  been  very 
great,  but  it  has  not  increased  largely  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  trade  between  Canada  and  other  countries  ;  but  this  remains  true  that» 
whereas  before  these  concessions  the  trade  of  this  country  with  Canada  was. 
constantly  reducing,  getting  less  and  less,  that  reduction  had  been  stayed 
and  the  trade  has  continually  increased,  and,  to  put  it  in  a  word,  the  trade 
between  our  colony  of  Canada  and  the  Mother  Country,  which  was6i  miUiona 
in  1897-98,  is  now  carried  on  at  a  rate  of  probably  a  good  deal  more  ;  but  at 
all  events  I  will  say,  to  be  safe,  of  11  millions  sterling  in  the  present  year, 
and  the  increase  is  chiefly  in  textile  goods,  cotton,  woollen,  and  goods  of  that 
kind,  and  in  manufactures  of  hardware  and  iron  and  steel.  At  the  same 
time,  whereas  the  percentage  of  the  total  trade  had  fallen  from  40  per  cent., 
I  think,  or  at  all  events  from  a  large  percentage,  to  23J  per  cent,  in  these 
last  two  years,  it  has  been  graduaUy  cHmbins  up  agam,  and  it  has  now 
reached  for  the  present  year  26h  per  cent.  Well,  that  is  an  important  result ; 
but  the  Ministers  of  Canada  when  they  were  over  here  last  year  made  me 
a  further  definite  offer.  They  said  :  '  We  have  done  for  you  as  much  as  we 
can  do  voluntarily  and  freely  and  without  return.  If  you  are  wUling  to 
reciprocate  in  any  way  we  are  prepared  to  reconsider  our  tar^jdthjki^ew 


of  seeing  whether  we  cannot  give  you  further  reductions,  especially  in 
regard  to  those  goods  in  which  you  come  into  coi^ipetition  with  foreigners, 
and  we  will  do  this  if  you  will  meet  us  by  giving  us  a  drawback  on  the  small 
tax  of  Is.  which  you  have  put  upon  com.'  That  was  an  oflfer  which  we  had 
to  refuse.  I  must  say  that,  if  I  could  treat  matters  of  this  kind  solely  in 
regard  to  my  position  as  Secretary  «i  State  for  the  Colonies,  I  should  have 
said,  *  That  is  a  fair  oifer  ;  that  is  a  generous  offer  from  your  point  of  view, 
and  it  is  an  offer  which  we  might  ask  our  people  to  accept.'  but,  speaking 
for  the  Government  as  a  whole,  not  in  the  interests  of  the  colonies,  I  am 
obliged  to  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  established  fiscal  policy  of  this  country, 
and  that  we  hold  ourselves  bound  to  keep  an  open  market  for  all  the  world 
even  if  they  close  their  markets  to  us,  ana  that,  therefore,  so  long  as  that  is 
the  mandate  of  the  British  public  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  offer  anv  pre- 
ference or  favour  whatever  even  to  our  own  children.  We  cannot  make  any 
difference  between  those  who  treat  us  well  and  those  who  treat  us  badly.  Tes ; 
but  that  is  the  doctrine  which  I  am  told  is  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  Free- 
trader ;  and  we  are  all'  Free-traders.  (Ci-ies  of  "  No,  no,"  mid  la^ighter.) 
Well,  I  am.  I  have  considerable  doubt  whether  the  interpretation  of  Free- 
trade  which  is  current  amongst  a  certain  limited  section  is  the  true  interpre- 
tation. But  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  I  am  not  a  Protectionist.  But  I 
want  to  point  out  that  if  the  interpretation  is  that  our  only  duty  is  to  buy  in 
the  cheapest  market  without  regard  to  whether  we  can  sell,  if  that  is  the 
theory  of  Free-trade  which  finds  acceptance  here  and  elsewhere,  then  in 
pursuance  of  that  policy  you  will  have  to  forego  the  advantage  of  a  reduction, 
a  further  reduction,  in  duty  which  your  great  colony  of  Canada  offers  to 
you  manufacturers  of  this  country  ;  and  you  may  lose  a  great  deal  more, 
because  in  the  speech  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Minister 
of  Finance  as  he  is  called  in  Canada,  made  to  the  Canadian  Parliament  the 
other  day,  which  he  has  lust  sent  me,  I  find  he  says  that  *  if  we  are  told 
definitely  Great  Britain,  the  mother  country,  can  do  nothii\g  for  us  in  the 
way  of  reciprocity  we  must  reconsider  our  position  and  reconsider  the 
preference  that  we  have  already  given.' 

Germany  and  Canada. 

'•Well,  these  are  big  questions,  and  this  particular  question  is  com- 
plicated in  a  rather  unexpected  manner.  The  policy  which  prevents  us 
from  offering  an  advantage  to  our  colonies  prevents  us  from  defending  them 
if  they  are  attacked.  Now,  I  suppose  you  and  I  are  agreed  that  the  British 
Empire  is  one  and  indivisible.  You  and  I  are  agreed  that  we  absolutely 
refuse  to  look  upon  any  of  the  states  that  form  the  British  Empire  as  in  any 
way  excluded  from  any  advanti^e  or  privilege  to  which  the  British  Empire 
is  entitled.  We  may  well,  therefore,  have  supposed  an  agreement  of  this 
kind  by  which  Canada  does  a  kindness  to  us  a  matter  of  family  agreement 
concerning  nobody  else ;  but,  unfortunately,  Germany  thinks  otherwise. 
There  is  a  German  Empire.  The  German  Empire  is  divided  into  states — 
Bavaria  and,  let  us  say,  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Wurtemburg.  They  may 
deal  between  themselves  in  any  way  they  please.'  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  entire  free  trade  among  themselves.  We  do  not  consider 
them  separate  entities  ;  we  treat  the  German  Empire  as  a  whole. 
We  do  not  complain  because  one  state  gives  an  advantage  to  another 
state  in  that  Empire  and  does  not  give  it  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  in  this  case  of  Canada  Germany  insists  upon  treating 
Canada  as  though  it  were  a  separate  country,  refuses  to  recognise  it  as 
a  part  of  one  empire,  entitled  to  claim,  as  I  have  said,  the  privileges 
of  that  empire,  regards  this  agreement  as  being  something  nnore^yi^  a 
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domestic  agreement ;  and  it  has  penalised  Canada  by  placing  upon  Canadian 
ffoods  an  additional  duty.  Well,  now  the  reason  for  that  is  clear.  The 
German  newspapers  very  frankly  explain  that  this  is  a  policy  of  reprisal, 
and  that  it  is  intended  to  deter  other  colonies  from  giving  to  us  the  same 
advantage.  Therefore  it  is  not  merely  punishment  inflicted  by  Germany 
upon  Canada,  but  it  is  a  threat  to  South  Africa,  to  Australia,  and  to  New 
2!ealand  ;  and  this  policy,  as  a  policy  of  dictation  and  interference,  is  justified 
by  the  belief  that  we  are  so  wedded  to  our  fiscal  system  that  we  cannot 
interfere,  that  we  cannot  defend  our  colonies,  and  that  in  fact  any  one  of 
them  which  attempts  to  establish  any  kind  of  special  relations  with  us  does 
so  at  her  own  risk,  and  must  be  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  foreign  hostility. 
In  my  mind  that  is  putting  us  in  a  rather  humiliating  position.  I  do  not 
like  it  at  all.  I  know  what  will  follow  if  we  allow  it  to  prevail.  It  is  easy 
to  predict  the  consequences.  How  do  you  think  that  under  such  circum- 
stances we  can  approach  our  colonies  with  appeals  to  aid  us  in  promoting 
the  union  of  the  Empire,  or  ask  them  to  near  a  share  of  the  common 
burden  ?  Are  we  to  say  to  them,  '  This  is  your  Empire,  take  pride  in  it, 
share  its  privileges  ? '  They  say,  *  What  are  its  privileges  ?  The  privileges 
appear  to  be  if  we  treat  you  as  relations  and  friends,  if  we  show  you  kind- 
ness, we  give  you  preference,  you  who  benefit  by  our  action  can  only  leave 
us  alone  to  fight  our  own  battles  against  those  who  are  offended  by  our 
action.'  Now  is  that  Free-trade?  I  am  not  going  further  to-night.  My 
object  is  to  put  the  position  before  you,  and  above  all,  as  I  have  just  come 
home  from  great  colonies,  I  want  you  to  see  these  matters  as  they  appear  to 
our  colonial  fellow-subjects.  There  is  no  doubt  what  they  think,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  of  what  great  issues  hang  upon  their  decision. 

The  Alternatives. 

'^  I  said  just  now,  is  this  Free-trade  ?  No,  it  is  absolutely  a  new  situation. 
There  has  been  nothing  like  it  in  our  history.  It  was  a  situation  that  was 
never  contemplated  by  any  of  those  whom  we  regard  as  the  authors  of  Free- 
trade.  What  would  Mr.  Bright,  what  would  Mr.  Cobden  have  said  to  this 
state  of  things  ?  I  do  not  know.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  imagine  ; 
but  this  I  can  say,  Mr.  Cobden  did  not  hesitate  to  make  a  treaty  of  pre- 
ference and  reciprocity  with  France,  and  Mr.  Bright  did  not  hesitate  to 
approve  his  action  ;  and  I  cannot  believe  if  they  had  been  present  among  us 
now  and  known  what  this  new  situation  was,  I  cannot  believe  that  they 
would  have  hesitated  to  make  a  treaty  of  preference  and  reciprocity  with 
our  own  children.  Well,  you  see  the  point.  You  want  an  Empire.  l)o 
you  think  it  better  to  cultivate  the  trade  with  your  own  people  or  to  let  that 
go  in  order  that  you  may  keep  the  trade  of  those  who,  rightly  enough,  are 
your  competitors  and  rivals  ?  I  say  it  is  a  new  position.  I  say  the  people 
of  this  Empire  have  got  to  consider  it.  I  do  not  want  to  hasten  their 
decision.  Tney  have  two  alternatives  before  them.  They  may  maintain  if 
they  like  in  all  its  severity  the  interpretation,  in  my  mind  an  entirely 
artificial  and  wrong  interpretation,  which  has  been  placed  upon  the  doctrines 
of  Free-trade  by  a  small  remnant  of  Little  Englanders  of  the  Manchester 
school  who  now  profess  to  be  the  sole  repositories  of  the  doctrines  of  Mr. 
Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright.  They  may  maintain  that  policy  in  all  its  severity, 
although  it  is  repudiated  by  every  other  nation  and  by  all  your  own  colonies. 
In  that  case  they  will  be  absolutely  precluded  either  from  giving  any  kind  of 
preference  or  favour  to  any  of  their  colonies  abroad,  or  even  protecting  their 
colonies  abroad  when  they  offer  to  favour  us.  That  is  the  first  alternative. 
The  second  alternative  is  that  we  should  insist  that  we  will  not  be  bound  by 
any  purely  technical  definition  of  Free-trade,  that,  while  we  seek  as  one 
chief  object  free  interchange  of  trade  and  commerce  between  ourselves  and 


all  the  nations  of  the  vvorld,  we  will  nevertheless  recover  our  freedom^ 
resume  that  power  of  negotiation,  and,  if  necessary,  retaliation,  whenever 
our  own  interests  or  our  relations  between  our  colonies  and  ourselves  are 
threatened  by  other  people.  I  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands.  T  desire 
that  a  discussion  on  this  subject  should  be  opened.  The  time  has  not  yet 
oome  to  settlo  it ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  for  good  or  for  evil  this  is  an 
issue  much  greater  in  its  consequence  than  any  of  our  local  disputes.  Make 
a  mistake  in  legislation,  yet  it  can  be  corrected  ;  make  a  mistake  in  your 
Imperial  policy,  it  is  irretrievable.  You  have  an  opportunity ;  you  will 
never  have  it  again. 

The  Issue  of  the  Next  Election. 
**  I  do  not  think  myself  that  a  general  election  is  very  near  ;  but,  whether 
it  is  near  or  distant,  I  think  our  opponents  may  perhaps  find  that  the  issues 
which  they  propose  to  raise  are  not  the  issues  on  which  we  shall  take  the 
opinion  of  the  country.  If  we  raise  an  issue  of  this  kind,  the  answer  will 
depend  not  upon  petty  personal  considerations,  not  upon  tempora^  interests, 
but  upon  whether  the  people  of  this  country  really  have  it  in  their  hearts  to 
do  all  that  is  necessary,  even  if  it  occasionally  goes  against  their  own 
prejudices,  to  consolidate  an  Empire  which  can  only  be  maintained  by 
relations  of  interest  as  well  as  by  relations  of  settlement.  For  my  own  part 
I  believe  in  a  British  Empire,  in  an  Empire  which,  although  it  should  be  its 
first  duty  to  cultivate  friendship  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  should 
yet,  even  if  alone,  be  self-sustaining  and  self-sufficient,  able  to  maintain 
itself  against  the  competition  of  all  its  rivals  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  in  a 
Little  England  which  shall  be  separated  from  all  those  to  whom  it  would  in 
the  natural  course  look  for  support  and  affection,  a  Little  England  which 
would  then  be  dependent  absolutely  on  the  mercy  of  those  who  envy  its 
present  prosperity,  and  who  have  shown  they  are  ready  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  its  future  union  with  the  British  races  throughout  the 
world."— (^trmin^f/iam,  May  lUh,  1903.) 

2. 

A  few  days  later  (May  20tli)  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote  to  Mr. 
Councillor  Lovesey,  of  Birmingham  : — 

*'  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  working  classes  and  in  their  power 
to  realise  the  great  issues  which  depend  upon  our  present  action. 

**  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  prosperity  of  this  country  depends  largely 
on  our  trade  with  the  colonies,  which,  under  a  wise  system  of  mutual  con- 
cession, will  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We  have  been  apt  in  the  past 
to  consider  too  much  the  advantage  of  buying  cheaply  and  not  to  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  the  methods  by  which  we  may  have  the  means  tnat 
will  enable  us  to  pay  at  all.  Increased  wages  are  even  more  important  to 
the  working  classes  than  reduced  cost  of  living.  A  working  man  in  the 
Transvaal  may  pay  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  his  comrade  at  home  for 
the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself  and  his  family  ;  but  if  his  w^iges  are  three 
or  four  times  as  nmch,  the  balance  is  still  in  his  favour." 

3. 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  May  22  nd,  on  Old 
Age  Pensions,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  : — 

"  Before  any  Government  can  consider  a  scheme  it  nmst  know  where  it 
is  going  to  get  the  funds.  I  do  not  think  the  question  is  a  dead  question, 
and  I  think  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  find  the  funds.  For  that,  no  doubt, 
there  will  have  to  be  the  review  of  om*  fiscal  system  which  I  have  indicated 
as  necessary  and  desirable  at  an  early  date." — (House  c^Cjomnm^^May  2,2ndy 
1903.) 
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B  — THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  DEBATE— 
May  28th,  1903. 

The  Birmingham  speech,  the  Birmingham  letter,  and  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  speech  taken  together  made  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
new  line  tolerably  clear,  but  the  Commons  debate  on  May  28th 
left  no  room  for  doubt.  The  question  of  fiscal  policy  was  raised  on 
the  motion  for  adjournment  in  an  exceedingly  trenchant  speech  by  Sir 
Charles  Dilke.  The  debate  evoked  declarations  of  the  first  importance 
from  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Balfour  sought  to 
exhibit  himself  as  in  absolute  agreement  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  to 
reduce  the  question  to  one  of  academic  interest — a  question  to  be 
studied  in  a  scientific  spirit.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  dotted  the  i's 
and  crossed  the  t's  in  characteristic  style.  He  let  it  be  known  that  he 
intends,  if  he  can,  to  make  Preferential  Tariffs  the  burning  issue  at 
the  next  election  whenever  it  comes — the  dirty.  Ministerial  slate  of 
"  Mess,  Muddle  and  Make-believe "  is  to  be  wiped  clean  with  the 
ZoUverein  sponge ;  at  least  that  is  the  calculation  of  this  old  Elec- 
tioneering Hand.  More,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  after  protesting  that  he 
would  not  divulge  any  "  plan " — on  his  well-known  theory  that  you 
need  not  prescribe  until  you  are  called  in  and  get  a  fee — actually  went 
on  to  give  the  details  of  what  the  plan  is  and  how  it  is  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  electors.  We  summarise  the  main  propositions  as  laid 
down  in  the  debate  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

The  policy  of  preferential  tariffs  is  sttgyested  in  the  first  instance  by 
ihe  alleged  necessity  of  inventing  some  weapon  with  which  to  defend  our 
Colonies  against  retaliation,  such  as  that  now  alleged  to  he  attempted 
against  Canada  by  Germany,  Preferential  tariffs  are  alleged  to  be  the 
only  toeapon  available, 

Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

*^  Are  we  really  in  our  hearts  content  with  a  position  which  leaves  us 
absolutely  helpless  in  the  face  of  all  foreign  countries  in  regard  to  tariff 
negotiations  ?  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  better  that  should  be  so  ;  but  that  in 
itself  it  is  eminently  disagreeable  I  think  will  be  admitted  by  anybody  who 
has  had  to  negotiate  a  tariff  treaty  with  a  foreign  country.  And  I  go  further 
and  say  that  if  there  is  really  to  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  foreign 
countries  to  declare  that  we  are  so  separate  from  our  self -governing  colonies 
that  they  may  justly  be  treated  as  separate  nations,  then  I  say  we  shall  be 
forced  by  patriotism,  by  public  opinion,  by  every  regard  for  ourselves  and 
our  colonies  to  resist  that  and,  if  need  be,  to  adopt  retaliatory  tariffs." — 
{Bouse  of  Commons,  March  2Sth,  1903.) 

Mr.  Chamberlain  said  : — 

**  I  called  attention  (at  Birmingham)  to  the  fact  that  under  our  existing 
system  we  are  helpless  and  totallv  impotent  to  brin^  any  influence  to  bear 
on  foreign  countries  if  they  attack  our  colonies,  or  if  they  attack  us  in  any 
manner  which  we  consider  would  be  unfair  or  would  seriously  endanger  our 
industry.     As  long  as  we  can  only  say  to  them,  as  we  did  m  1902  to  the 
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Colonial  Premiers,  that  what  you  propose  is  against  the  fiscal  system  of  this 
country,  so  long  we  have  no  weapon  in  our  hands  and  we  cannot  meet 
the  attacks  upon  our  colonies  or  the  attacks  upon  ourselves,  which  are 
already  serious,  and  which  may  become  much  more  serious." — (House  of 
Commons,  May  28</i,  1903.) 

A  tax  on  raw  material  being,  for  various  reasons,  impossible,  prefir- 
eniial  tariffs  must  be  tnade  possible  by  a  tax  on  imported  food  not  coming 
from  afiy  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

**  The  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  C.  Bilke)  says  that  the  tax  by  which  that  is 
to  be  done  must  be  either  a  tax  on  raw  material  or  a  tax  on  food.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  it  would  be  wise  in  any  circumstances  to  put  a  tax  on  the  raw 
material  on  which  our  manufactures  depend  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  such  a 
tax  has  ever  been  put  forward  by  anybody.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
people  of  this  country  are  ready  to  have  their  food  taxed  in  order  to  gain 
this  object.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  right  hon.  baronet  can  speak  with 
authority  ;  certainly  I  cannot ;  and,  of  course,  if  they  are  not  ready  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  out  any  large  scheme  such  as  that  proposed  by  the 
Colonial  Prime  Ministers.  You  will  never  have  a  tax  on  food,  in  my  opinion, 
accepted  by  the  people  of  this  country  except  as  part  of  a  big  policy  which 
they  heartily  and  conscientiously  accept.  With  that  you  can  do  it,  without 
it  you  cannot  do  it.  The  idea  that  you  can  go  back  to  the  old  protective 
days  and  in  the  interest  of  this  industry  or  that  industry  ask  the  people  of 
this  country  to  tax  their  food  I  do  not  believe  is  within  the  region  of  practical 
politics.  But  does  it  follow  from  that  that  if,  by  means  of  a  tax  on  food,  you 
can  put  the  whole  fiscal  position  and  the  whole  imperial  position  of  this 
country  on  a  different  and  better  footing,  is  it  so  certain  tnat  the  working 
classes  would  repudiate  such  a  tax  ?  I  do  not  know  ;  but  supposing  that, 
as  the  result  of  a  tax  upon  foodstuffs,  a  general  tax  upon  foodstufis,  it  were 
possible  to  stop  this  process  by  which,  not  merely  in  foreign  countries,  but 
in  our  own  colonies,  there  was  being  created  under  a  system  of  protection  an 
enormous  number  of  vested  manufacturing  interests — supposing  it  were 
possible  by  such  a  policy  as  that,  not  indeed  to  obtain  fuU  Free-trade,  for 
that  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  conceivable  combination,  but  to  obtain  a 
large  measure  of  Free-trade  in  manufactured  goods  from  the  colonies,  I  am 
not  sure  that  would  not  be  worth  while." — {Hoxist  of  Commons,  May  28J^, 
1903.) 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  : — 

*'Isay  that,  without  binding  myself  for  all  time  or  without  shutting 
my  eyes  to  possible  further  fresh  information,  so  far  as  I  can  see  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  put  any  tax  at  all  on  raw  material.  And  that  for  obvious 
reasons.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  choose  the  raw  materials  which  would 
be  suitable  to  this  purpose.  If  a  tax  were  put  on  raw  material  it  would 
have  to  be  accompanied  by  drawbacks  on  the  finished  exports,  and  althoi^h 
that  is  not  at  all  impossible  it  would  be  a  complicated  way  of  dealing  with 
a  matter  which  could  be  dealt  with  much  more  simply.  Therefore  we  come 
to  this — if  you  are  to  give  a  preference  to  the  colonies — I  do  not  say 
that  you  are — you  must  put  a  tax  on  food." — (House  of  Commons, 
May  2»th,  1903.) 

(3.) 

The  tax  <m  food  is  to  be  recommended  to  the  country  by  proving 
that  it  results  in  direct  financial  advantage  to  various  classes,  AA^  f%^t 
page.).  '''^'"''''  ^  ' 
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The  change  in  fiscal  policy  is  not  to  be  actually  put  in  force  until 
it  ha^y  at  a  General  Election^  received  the  approval  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  said  : — 

**  I  have  said  that  this  matter  must  come  before  the  (ieople  of  this 
country,  and  they  will  have  to  give  an  answer.  They  will  give  an  answer,  I 
am  perfectly  certain,  for  or  against  in  no  unmistakable  terms.  Hon. 
memoers  opposite  think  the  answer  will  be  given  in  opposition  to  any 
change  in  our  present  fiscal  system,  and  that,  therefore,  the  raising  of  this 
question  will  be  to  them  of  ereat  advantage.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
am  sure  they  will  be  grateful  to  me  for  the  service  I  have  rendered  to  thenu 
I  will  make  no  electoral  prophecy  at  the  present  time  ;  but  I  will  say  that  I 
have  generally  found  the  prophecies  of  the  other  side  to  be  wroDg.  I  am 
bound  to  consider  the  possioility,  at  any  rate,  that  the  views  of  the  nation 
may  be  in  favour  of  some  such  change  as  is  the  subject  of  this  discussion. 
Now,  in  that  event,  when  we  have  got  the  mandate — if  we  ever  get  it — 
then  will  be  the  time  to  produce  the  plan." — (House  of  Cofnnwiis,  May 
2Sth,  1903.) 

Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

''Remember,  although  we  are  here  on  a  hot  afternoon  discussing  this 
question,  it  is  not  a  question  that  this  House  will  have  to  decide  this  Session, 
or  next  Session,  or  the  Session  after  ;  it  is  not  a  question  that  this  House  will 
have  to  decide  at  all.  It  is  not  a  question  connected  with  this  year's  Budget, 
or  with  next  year's.  It  is  a  question  of  general  fiscal  policy  which  requires  a 
most  careful  examination,  which  requires  a  most  careful  study  of  things 
on  their  strictly  scientific  and  economic  side,  and  a  most  careful  study 
of  what  I  might  Ciill  their  Imperial  and  social  side." — (House  of  CommonSy 
May  2Sth,  1903.) 

Mr.  Balfour  subsequently  said  (in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Lloyd - 
George)  :  "  We  shall  not  deal  with  it  before  the  dissolution." 


C— THE  GREAT   BRIBES. 

We  now  extract  from  Mr.  Chamberlain^s  speech  the  details  of 
the  Great  Bribes  with  which  he  is  going  to  try  and  induce  the 
electorate  to  give  him  leave  to  impose  Preferential  Tariffs. 

Bribes  to  get  a  Tax  on  Food  Assented  to. 

I.  To  the  WORKING  CLASSES 

(a)  Higher  Wages. 

*'  I  am  prepared  to  go  into  any  mechanic  s  house,  or  any  labourer  s  houae» 
or  to  address  meetings  of  workmen  or  labourers,  and,  taking  certain  hypo- 
thetical calculations,  for  instance,  that  there  was  to  be  Is.  or  2s.  on  com, 
say  to  them,  '  Now  this  policy,  if  it  is  carried  out,  will  cost  you  so  much  a 
week  more  than  you  are  paying  at  present  for  your  food.'  I  set  aside 
altogether  any  economical  question  as  to  whether  they  would  or  would  not 
have  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  duty  that  might  be  imposed.  I  will  assume, 
for  the  sake  of  my  argument,  that  you  pay  every  penny  of  the  duty,  and, 
having  assumed  that,  I  will  tell  you  what  the  cost  will  be.  I  know  how 
many  loaves  you  consume,  how  much  meat  you  eat,  and  know  what  you 
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take  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  on  which  it  may  be  proposed  to  put  a  duty  ; 
and  I  will  give  you  a  table  from  which  you  can  tell  for  yourself  how  much 
extra  wages  you  mu&t  get  in  order  to  cover  the  extra  expenses  of  living. 
And  that  is  the  argument  to  which  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  will  have  to 
give  their  serious  attention.  If  they  can  show  that  the  whole  of  this  busi- 
ness will  mean  greater  cost  of  living  to  the  working  men  and  no  increase  of 
income,  well,  Sir,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  whatever  that  all  their  most 
optimistic  prophecies  will  come  true.  But  if  I  can  show  that  in  return  for 
what  I  ask  I  will  give  more  than  I  take,  then,  poorly  as  they  may  think  of 
my  judgment,  I  may  still  have  a  chance." — (aovse  of  Commons,  May  2Sth, 
1903.) 

(6)  Old  Age  Pensions. 

"Suppose  you  put  a  duty  not  for  the  purpose  of  protection — not  at  all 
— but  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  these  advantages — having  something  to  give 
to  your  colonies — suppose  you  put  a  duty  on  these  products,  I  suppose  it  will 
produce  a  very  large  revenue.  We  do  not  want  that  revenue  for  the  normal 
expenditure  of  the  country  ;  therefore  we  shall  have  a  large  sum  at  our 
disposal.  Then  to  whom  shall  we  give  that  sum  ?  In  the  first  place,  who  is 
going  to  pay  the  tax  ?  The  working  classes  are  going  to  pay  three-fourths  of 
it,  because  it  is  the  calculation  in  aU  taxes  on  consumption  that  the  poorer 
classes  pay  three-fourths  and  the  well-to-do  one-fourth.  That  being  so, 
according  to  ray  mind  it  is  a  matter  of  common  justice  that  the  working 
classes  are  entitled  to  every  penny  of  the  three-fourths  ;  and  I  would  give 
them  without  the  slightest  hesitation  the  other  one-fourth,  because  I  have 
always  held — it  has  always  been  part  of  my  speeches  on  this  subject  of  social 
reform—  that  while  it  would  be  absolute  confiscation  to  put  the  cost  of  social 
reform  wholly  on  the  shoulders  of  one  class,  and  that  the  richer  class,  the 
minority,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  and  right  that  they  should  make 
a  contribution  in  return  for  the  indirect  advantages  they  gain  from  the  great 
prosperity  and  contentment  of  the  country.  Therefore,  I  should  consider 
that  any  Grovemment  which  imposed  these  duties — in  addition  to  all  the 
collateral  advantages  to  which  I  have  referred — would  have  a  very  large  sum 
at  their  disposal  which  they  ought  to  and  must  apply  to  social  reform.  .  .  . 
When  I  am  talking  to  a  working  man  and  asking  him  to  compare  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  another  argument — I  tell  it  you  in  anticipation — will  be, 
not  only  will  you  get  back  any  benefits  intended  entirely  and  alone  for  you, 
but  the  whole  sum  you  have  paid  you  will  get,  in  addition  to  the  whole  of 
what  is  paid  by  the  richer  classes.  That  may  or  may  not  have  any  influence 
on  the  controversy  ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  working  man,  in  addition  to  any 
direct  advantages  he  may  get  through  increased  trade  and  wages,  will  be 
enabled  to  press  on  the  attention  of  this  House  a  good  number  of  social 
reforms  which  at  present  cannot  be  considered  with  any  advantage." — 
(Hoiise  of  Commons,  May  28th,  1903.) 

II.  To  the  FARMER 

A  Large  Tax  on  Corn. 

*'  I  have  said  that  this  tax  is  not  intentionally  protective  ;  but  I  do  not 
want  to  deny  that  incidentally,  and  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  protective.  That 
is  to  say,  you  cannot  put  a  duty  on  corn  beyond  a  certain  amount.  I  know 
that  some  people  contest  very  strongly  how  much  of  a  duty  is  protective  or 
not ;  but  still  I  should  say  it  would  be  generally  admitted  that,  if  you  were 
to  put  a  considerable  duty  on  corn,  that  would  be  to  a  certain  extent 
protection /or  t/ie/armer.  Although  that  is  not  the  intention,  it  must  be  the 
consequence  of  the  tax.    And  that  will  also  justify  some  argument,  but  it  will 
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not  be  in  any  case  an  unmixed  evil.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
state  of  agriculture  has  been,  and  is,  a  very  serious  question  for  this  country. 
The  continued  reduction  of  our  home  f(K»d  supply  is  a*  matter  which  has 
been  found  of  so  much  importance  as  to  justify  the  appointment  of  a 
special  commission  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  anything  which  increases 
our  home  food  supply  would  have  some  advantages  which  might  be  set 
against  any  disadvantages  which  accompany  protection  on  articles  of  food." 
—(House  ofChmmoiia,  May  28/fc,  1903.) 

III.  To  the  MANUFACTURER 

Protection  ag:ainst  Foreign  Trusts. 

''Is  it  not  conceivable  that  we  shall  have  to  defend  our  own  trade 
against  unjust  competition — ^not  against  free  exchange  of  commodities  at 
the  natural  price,  but  against  something  which  I  believe  is  absolutely  new 
and  to  which  I  am  afraid  insufficient  attention  has  been  given  up  to  the 
present  time  ?  Has  the  House  considered  what  is  the  practical  working  of 
the  great  trusts  which  are  now  being  formed  in  America,  and  in  Germany, 
and  on  the  Continent — the  enormous  aggregations  wielded  by  one  man,  by  a 
single  brain,  and  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  way  of  destroying  a 
particular  industry  in  this  country  without  running  any  risk  whatever  ?  We 
are  the  one  open  market  of  the  world.  We  are  the  one  dumping-ground  of 
the  world.  ...  In  America  the  manufacturers  are  making  and  building 
up  their  works,  and  when  there  is  a  boom,  as  there  has  been  recently,  the 
works  are  at  once  increased  ;  and,  so  long  as  the  home  trade  will  take  all  the 
works  make,  that  is  a  most  profitable  arrangement  for  the  manufacturers, 
and  no  goods  come  to  this  country.  But  the  moment,  if  to-morrow,  there 
was  a  depression,  say,  in  the  iron  trade,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt — it 
has  been  stated  publicly  by  the  president  of  that  tremendous  Steel  and  Iron 
Corporation,  and  it  is  actually  being  done  at  this  moment  by  the  great 
German  Trust — it  is  perfectly  certain  that  quantities  of  iron  will  be  put  down 
in  this  country  or  the  countries  we  are  supplying  at  a  price  we  cannot  possibly 
contest.  ...  I  say  this  result  will  occur,  that,  inasmuch  as  no  manu- 
facturer here  can  possibly  stand  a  loss  of  that  description  for  many  years 
together,  his  business  will  be  ruined  and  the  whole  of  the  capital  lost  as  well 
as  the  profit.  It  is  not  merely  the  loss  of  two  or  three  years'  profit,  but  the 
whole  of  the  capital  goes  into  the  scrap-heap." — (House  of  Commons,  May 
2Sth,  1903.) 

IV.  To  IRELAND 

Compensation  for  Damage  Done  by  Free  Trade. 

'*  I  would  remind  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  TT.  Bedmofid)  that  Ireland  has 
suffered  perhaps  even  more  serious  injury  than  England.  It  has  been  the 
commonplace  of  Irish  orators,  especially  of  the  Nationalist  party,  to  say  that 
ib  was  the  brutal  violence  and  oppression  of  this  country  which  imposed 
Free-trade  upon  Ireland,  and  which,  therefore,  has  caused  the  destruction 
of  agriculture  in  Ireland  ;  while  England,  as  a  great  commercial  and 
industrial  country,  has  benefited,  Ireland  has  suffered  out  of  all  proportion. 
Whether  that  is  true  or  not,  I  say  incidentally  that  it  is  clear  this  question 
will  be  interesting  to  the  constituents  of  the  hon.  member." — (aouse  oj 
Commons,  May  2Sthy  1903.) 
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D.— FURTHER   EXPLANATIONS    BY   MR. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 

On  June  3rd,  1903,  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  a  "  working  man  "  : — 

I  have  read  your  letter  with  great  interest.  I  do  not  attach  excessive 
importance  to  the  expressions  of  opinions  by  the  trades-union  leaders  to 
which  you  refer,  because  these  gentlemen  are,  almost  without  exception, 
sti'ung  Radical  partisans.  Their  opinions  are  not  necessarily  shared  by 
the  working  people  generally,  nor  even  by  trades-unionists,  who  appoint 
their  officers  independently  of  political  considerations.  As  an  instance, 
I  may  mention  that  here  in  Birmingham  the  members  of  the  trades  council 
are  almost  to  a  man  opposed  to  me  politically,  notwithstanding  which  my 
majority  at  the  last  contested  election  in  a  purely  working-class  district 
was  4,590.  I  feel  confident  that  in  the  matter  of  preferential  tariffs  and 
cctmmercial  fair  play,  the  working  men  will  think  for  themselves,  and  will 
nut  be  dictated  to  even  by  the  most  trusted  of  the  trades-unionist  leaders. 

"  It  will  be  impossible  to  secure  preferential  treatment  with  the  colonies 
without  some  duty  on  corn  as  well  as  on  other  articles  of  food,  because  these 
are  the  chief  articles  of  colonial  produce.  Whether  this  will  raise  the  cost 
of  living  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases 
a  duty  of  this  kind  is  paid  by  the  exporter,  and  it  reaUy  depends  on  the 
extent  of  competition  among  the  exporting  countries.  For  instance,  it  is, 
I  think,  established  that  the  shilling  duty  recently  imposed  was  met  by  a 
reduction  of  price  and  freights  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  the 
tax  did  not  therefore  fall  in  any  way  on  the  consumer  here.  But  even  if  the 
price  of  food  is  raised,  the  rate  of  wages  will  certainly  be  raised  in  greater 
proportion.  This  has  been  the  case  both  in  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
in  the  former  country  the  available  balance  left  to  the  working  man  after  he 
has  paid  for  necessaries  is  much  larger  than  here.  These  are  facts  which  we 
have  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  working  men  generally. 

*'  There  is  another  side  of  the  question  which  also  requires  consideration. 
At  present  we  go  into  negotiations  with  foreign  countries  empty-handed. 
We  have  nothing  to  give,  and  we  have  to  take  what  they  are  gooa  enough  to 
leave  for  us.  If  we  were  able  to  bargain  on  eaual  terms,  I  believe  that  the 
duties  now  imposed  on  our  produce  would  be  generally  reduced.  There 
would  be  a  competition  among  foreign  nations  for  our  markets  which  would 
bring  us  nearer  to  real  Free-trade  than  we  have  ever  been. 

*'A8  regards  old-age  pensions,  I  would  not  myself  look  at  the  matter 
unless  I  felt  able  to  promise  that  a  lai'ge  scheme  for  the  provision  of  such 
liensions  to  all  who  have  been  thrifty  and  well-conducted  would  be  assured 
by  a  revision  of  our  system  of  import  duties. 

**  You  are  quite  right  in  pointing  out  that  the  amount  of  corn  and  food 
already  supplied  from  the  British  possessions  is  very  important  and  is 
cax)able  of  rapid  increase.  The  returns  show  that  this  has  taken  place  in 
the  past  even  without  a  preference,  while  our  exports  of  finished  goods  to 
foreign  countries  is  gradually  giving  place  to  exports  of  raw  materials  which 
are  returned  to  us  with  the  advantage  to  the  foreigner  of  increased  employ- 
ment of  labour  and  of  the  trade  profits  on  the  business  thus  secured. 

"There  is  one  other  point  which  I  should  like  you  to  bear  in  mind  in 
discassing  the  matter  with  your  fellow-workmen.  You  are  told  by  the 
opponents  of  all  change  that  such  a  reform  as  I  contemplate  would  involve 
this  country  in  ruin,  would  bring  starvation  to  the  homes  of  the  "w  rking 
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people,  and  destroy  our  export  trade.  If  these  predictions  have  any  founda- 
tion, how  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  exports,  wages, 
and  general  prosperity  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  United  States 
and  Germany  has  been  greater  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  the 
only  civilised  country  in  the  world  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  unrestricted 
free  import  ? 

(2.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Au^trcUasian ,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
wrote  on  May  29th  : — 

*'I  need  hardly  point  out  to  you  that  if  Colonial  opinion  were  indeed 
hostile,  or  even  apathetic,  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  possibility  of 
carrying  through  so  great  a  reform,  and  I  should  feel  justified  in  abandoning 
the  struggle  if  I  were  not  warmly  supported  by  the  Colonies. 

**  I  do  not,  however,  accept  the  reports  of  articles  as  to  Australian 
opinion  as  being  in  any  way  conclusive,  and  I  shall  certainly  be  much 
interested  to  know  what  is  the  final  judgment,  as  far  as  public  opinion  can 
be  tested,  when  the  nature  of  my  proposals  becomes  known." 

This  was  an  invitation  to  the  Colonies  to  "  play  up  " — an  invitation, 
of  course,  accepted.  Mr.  Seddon,  however,  has,  as  is  his  wont,  con- 
trived to  overdo  it.  Twice  he  has  threatened  that  if  Great  Britain 
does  not  go  in  for  Preferential  Tariffs,  New  Zealand  will  conclude 
reciprocity  agreement  with  foreign  countries.  But  we  doubt  if  John 
Bull  will  like  to  be  bullied — even  by  his  own  children. 

(3.) 

On  June  8th  Mr.  C.  A.  Vince,  (a  friendly  Birmingham  Liberal 
Unionist  official)  wrote  to  the  Times  to  say  that  he  had  "had  occasion" 
to  put  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  question  as  to  the  effect  of  the  proposal  to 
levy  if  necessary  retaliatory  duties  on  imports  from  Germany.  The 
special  case  put  by  way  of  example  was  that  of  electrical  machinery. 
It  had  been  suggested  that,  if  retaliation  took  the  form  of  a  tax  on 
imported  machinery,  the  manufacturers  who  used  such  machinery 
would  have  a  sort  of  right  to  call  for  a  duty  upon  imports  that  com- 
peted with  their  products,  and  that  such  a  duty  would  be  purely 
protective.  Mr.  Vince  received  the  following  reply  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  secretary,  dated  June  1st : — 

"Mr.  Chamberlain  would  not  propose  to  put  any  tax  on  German 
machinery  merely  because  it  was  cheaper  than  English,  but  if  he  found  that 
German  machinery  was  receiving  a  bounty — either  direct  or  indirect — he 
would  then  be  perfectly  ready  to  put  on  a  corresponding  duty.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  would  adhere  in  every  case  to  Cobden's  principle  of  free 
interchange  at  the  natural  price.  According  to  this,  if  he  did  put  on  a  duty 
it  would  not  necessarily  give  a  claim  to  any  other  manufacturer.  If  Mr. 
Chamberlain  found  that  the  Germans  earned  their  success  legitimately,  he 
would  leave  the  home  manufacturers  to  find  out  how  they  did  it  and  to  beat 
the  Germans  with  their  own  weapons." 

Mr.  Vince  put  a  further  question  —  viz.,  whether  the  word 
"  legitimately  "  was  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to  exclude  as  illegitimate 
the  advantage,  if  any,  that  the  German  manufacturer  might  have  in 
the  abscene  of  such  restrictions  as  are  imposed  on  English  manufac- 
turers by  Factory  Acts  and  by  the  approved  rules  of  the  trade  unions. 
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Was  sweating  a  form  of  unfair  competition  that  may  be  countered  by 
an  import  duty  ?  To  this  question  Mr.  Chamberlain  answered  "  Yes." 
It  will  be  seen  that  already  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  become  an  out  and 
out  Protectionist,  of  the  most  approved  Ho  ward- Vincent  type.  The 
strategy  is  obvious — to  catch  the  Trade  Unionist  Vote  ;  but  it  will 
take  more  than  that  to  reconcile  the  workmen  to  the  certainty  of 
dearer  food  in  exchange  for  the  possihility  of  higher  wages  and  Old  Age 
Pensions. 


E.-THE  FINANCE  BILL  DEBATE. 
(June  gth  and  loth,  1903.) 

The  discussion  on  the  Second  Heading  of  the  Finance  Bill  was 
remarkable  for  four  things— Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  speech,  Mr. 
Ritchie's  declaration  in  favour  of  Free-trade,  Mr.  Balfour's  plea 
that  he  had  no  "settled  convictions"  on  Fiscal  policy,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  silence. 

SIR  M.  HICKS-BEACH'S  APPEAL. 

First  of  all  we  give  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  powerful  appeal 
to  the  Government : — 

**  Year  after  year  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  this  House,  acting 
with  the  full  authority  of  my  colleagues  and  without  a  whisper  of  disagree- 
ment from  any  of  them,  I  opposed  Colonial  preference — first,  with  regard  to 
wine,  though  it  was  pressed  upon  us  by  the  Australian  Colonies  ;  secondly, 
with  regard  to  tea  ;  and,  thirdly,  with  regard  to  sugar  ;  and  only  last  year 
with  regard  to  corn  and  flour.  Only  a  few  months  ago—  in  January  last — 
the  Grovemment  ratified  the  Sugar  Convention  binding  it  not  to  give 
preference  on  sugar  to  our  sugar-growing  Colonies,  though  if  any  preference 
was  to  be  given  anywhere  they  ought  to  have  had  it.  And  in  this  Budget 
now  before  us,  and  in  this  proposal  for  the  repeal  of  the  com  duty,  we  have, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  a  distinct  bar  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy.  I 
hope,  Sir,  I  am  not  transgressing  your  ruling  if  I  venture  to  say  that  I  am 
convinced  that,  though  we  cannot  discuss  this  matter  now,  it  cannot  long  be 
left  in  its  present  position  ;  and  I  would  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  my  right 
hon.  friends  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Do  they  not 
feel— I  do  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  policy.  Let  it,  if  you  like,  be 
accepted,  though  I  do  not  think  myself  it  is  a  wise  and  a  right  policy. 
Whatever  opinion  we  entertain  of  it,  we  must  all  feel  that  it  is  a  vital  change 
in  the  fiscal  policy  which  has  been  accepted  by  this  country  for  fifty  years, 
and  which  has  been  accepted  by  our  party  for  so  many  years.  That  being  so, 
it  is  a  change  that  can  only  be  made  with  the  assent  of  the  general  opinion 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  do  not  say  the  imiversal  assent,  but  with  the  very 
general  assent,  and  it  certainly  could  only  he  maintained  by  that  general 
assent  because  the  trial  of  it  would  come  in  times  of  depression  rather  than 
in  times  of  prosperity.  Now,  Sir,  do  my  right  hon.  friends  really  think  that 
they  have  any  chance  whatever  of  obtaining  such  a  general  assent  to  this 
policy  ?  Why,  its  promulgation  has  done  one  thing  already  almost  amounting 
to  a  miracle.  It  has  united  the  party  opposite,  divided  for  the  last  eight 
years,  into  a  happy  family.  It  is  dividing  our  party  on  this  side  of  the  House ; 
and.  Sir,  I  venture  to  express  my  deep  and  conscientious  conviction  that  if 
persisted  in  it  will  destroy  the  Unionist  party  as  an  ii^trumei^^^|:^o^' — 
(House  0/  Commons,  June  9th ,  1903.)  '^'  '^^    ^  o 
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MR.  RITCHIE^S  FREE-TRADE  DECLARATION. 

Mr.  Ritchie  in  the  debate  followed  his  predecessors  in  office  and 
read  the  following  declaration — evidently  the  result  of  a  Concordat 
arrived  at  at  the  Cabinet  Council  held  earlier  in  the  day  : — 

**My  right  hon.  friend  the  Colonial  Secretary,  upon  whose  speech,  I 
imagine,  the  mind  of  the  public  is  most  directly  fixed,  in,  I  think,  the  first 
of  his  speeches,  expressly  stated  that  he  spoke  only  for  himself.  Of  course, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Government  not  to  express  their  view  of  the  situation 
also.  So  far  as  members  of  the  Government  who  have  spoken  on  this 
matter  are  concerned,  all  that  has  been  said  has  been  that  the  question  of 
the  preferential  treatment  of  the  Colonies  should  be  discussed  and  inquired 
into.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I  should  be  surprised  if 
inquiry  should  show  any  practical  means  of  carrying  out  that  policy.  I 
avow  myself  a  conWnced  free-trader  ;  and  I  do  not  share  the  views  of  those 
who  think  that  any  practical  means  can  be  devised  for  overcoming  the 
difiiculties  which  present  themselves  to  me  in  connection  with  their 
proposals  ;  and,  as  at  present  advised,  I  cannot  be  a  party  to  a  policy  which* 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  detrimental  both  to  the  country  and  to  the 
Colonies"— {Hoiise  of  Commons^  June  dth,  1903.) 

MR.    BALFOUR'S    "NO    SETTLED   CONVICTION." 

The  two  days*  debate  was  most  damaging  to  the  Government. 
Many  Ministerialists  spoke  out  strongly  in  favour  of  Free-trade. 
All  begged  for  guidance.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  winding-up  speech 
said  three  things  : — 

(a.)  So  long  as  toe  Ministers  act  together,  it  doesn't  matter  whai 
a/ny  oj  ris  say  or  think. 

"What  do  we  require  of  a  Cabinet,  whether  drawn  from  hon.  and  right 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  or  from  members  on  this  side  of  the  House? 
Wliat  we  require  is  common  action  and  common  responsibility.  Nobody 
asks  for  uniformity  of  speech.  Nobody  who  knows  how  human  nature  is 
constituted,  nobody  who  knows  how  Cabinets  are  constituted  will  expect 
among  members  of  a  Cabinet  absolute  uniformity  of  opinion." — {Hoxise  of 
Commwia,  June  lOth,  1903.) 

(6.)  Let  Its  defer  breaking  up  the  Unionist  party  by  saying  that 
we  are  ordy  inquiring  into  Preferential  Tariffs, 

'*  At  all  events  let  us  see  that  the  subject  is  thoroughly  examined,  that  all 
the  facts  and  all  the  arguments  are  thoroughly  understood,  so  far  as  they 
can  be,  and  if  there  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  us  that  it  shall  not  go 
beyond  the  question  on  which  we  difier,  shall  not  strike  at  the  root  of  party 
unity  or  party  loyalty,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  carry  its  baneful  influence 
throughout  the  whole  organisation  to  which  we  belong." — {House  of  Commofi^, 
Juiie  lOth,  1903.) 

(c.)  /  myself  as  a  fact,  have  no  ^^ settled  convictions^^  on  the 
subject. 

**  I  should  consider  that  I  was  but  ill-performing  my  duty,  I  will  not  say 
to  my  party,  but  to  the  House  and  to  the  country,  if  I  were  to  profess  a 
settled  conviction  where  no  settled  conviction  exists,    i^^^b  may  be  h&. 
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gentlemen,  and  I  gather  from  that  cheer  that  there  are,  who  think  it  part  of 
the  duty  of  a  Minister  to  have  a  settled  conviction  on  every  point  which  may 
be  raised  either  relating  to  the  present  or  to  the  future.  I  hope  they  will 
never  have  a  Prime  Minister  of  that  view,  though  I  think  there  is  every 
probability  of  their  having  a  Prime  Minister  who  has  not  a  settled  conviction 
even  with  regard  to  the  present.  I  admit,  of  course,  that  the  occasions  on 
which  these  gi*eat  problems  arise  are  fortunately  rare  in  the  history  of  the 
country  ;  but  when  they  do  arise,  then  I  earnestly  trust  that  evei-y  man  who 
stands  at  this  box  in  my  place  will  take  the  course  which  I  am  confident  I 
am  right  in  taking  at  the  present  time,  and  say  it  would  be  folly  and  rashness 
to  interfere  with  a  great  system  which  has  been  in  operation  all  these  years 
without  a  most  careful  examination  of  every  side  of  the  problem  and  with  all 
due  regard  to  the  history  and  conditions  of  the  past ;  not  to  ignore  new 
problems  which  the  ever-changing  phases  of  industrial  life  present  for  the 
decision  and  the  action  of  statesmen.  This  is  my  justification.  This  is  my 
answer  to  the  appeals  and  to  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  continuously 
on  me  during  the  past  two  days,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  House  and 
the  country,  if  they  will  read  it  in  a  candid  spirit,  will  admit  that— I  will  not 
call  the  apology,  but  the  defence  is  adequate  to  the  occasion." — (House  of 
CominMis,  Jwie  10th,  1903.) 

R— HOUSE  OF  LORDS  DEBATE  (June  15th). 

Lord  Goschen  raised  the  question  of  Preferential  Tariffs  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  June  15th,  in  an  extremely  powerful  argument  in 
favour  of  Free  Trade.  He  protested  very  strongly  against  the 
Unionist  party  being  in  any  way  committed  to  anything  more  than 
inquiry,  and  in  a  notable  passage  declared  against  a  tax  on  food  : — 

'*  Another  boon  is  promised  which  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  tax  on  food. 
The  money  is  to  go  to  old-age  pensions.  To  that  I  would  make  the  obvious 
objection  that,  if  the  hopes  of  the  authors  of  this  plan  are  to  be  fulfilled 
and  the  colonial  wheat-growing  area  is  to  be  immensely  increased,  the  taxes 
will  diminish  every  year,  and  the  amount  which  is  being  set  aside  to  pay  for 
old  age  pensions  will  be  a  diminishing  quantity.  On  the  other  liand,  the 
liability  for  pensions  once  undertaken  can  never  be  stopped,  and  the  country 
may  be  landed  in  a  position  which  I  know  the  Govcrniuent  do  not  desire, 
and  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  has  repudiated,  that  witliout  this  taxa- 
tion on  food  the  country  would  still  be  saddled  with  old  age  pensions.  The 
liability  is  there.  How  is  the  money  to  be  found  ?  Every  claas  who  derived 
no  benefit  from  the  taxes  on  food  would  have  to  pay  for  old  age  pensions, 
which  at  the  time  of  their  imposition  would  be  considered  as  covered  by 
the  taxation  on  food.  My  lords,  I  call  that  a  gamble.  It  is  a  gamble  with 
the  food  of  the  people  ;  and  I  trust  that  the  noble  duke  will  tell  us  that  in 
that  gamble  he  will  not  take  a  hand." — (House  of  Lm-ds,  June  15i/i,  1903.) 

Lord  Lansdowne  replied  to  Lord  Goschen  and  practically  declared 
not  only  for  Preferential  TariflGs,  but  also  for  Retaliatory  Tariflfe  :— 

'*  I  do  think  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  consider  what  kind 
of  free  trade  it  is  that  this  country  enjoys  at  the  present  moment.  .  .  . 
If  I  spoke  my  0¥m  mind  to  the  House  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  we 
might,  at  all  events  so  far  as  the  Colonies  are  concerned,  look  forward  to  the 
careful  scrutiny  of  our  commercial  treaties  with  the  object,  if  possible,  of 
finding  some  means  of  adapting  them  to  the  requirements  of  those  Colonies. 
And  with  regard  to  the  question  of  retaliation,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
just  as  we  have  hardened  our  hearts  in  the  case  of  sugar,  and  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  steps  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  invasion  of  this 
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country  by  bounty-fed  sugar,  so  we  may  find  it  possible  to  deal  in  a  similar 
spirit  with  similar  aggression  in  respect  of  other  kinds  of  industries  and 
manufactures." — {House  of  Lords,  Jwne  Ibth,  1903.) 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  however,  made  a  strong  declaration 
against  any  tax  on  food.  It  is  true  that  he  carried  out  the  Cabinet 
Concordat  and  said  that  there  must  be  inquiry,  but  he  let  it  be  seen  in 
no  uncertain  way  that  it  will  take  a  good  deal  to  persuade  him  to  throw 
Free  Trade  overboard.  Here  are  some  of  the  more  striking  passages  : — 

**  At  first  sight  it  appeared  to  me  that  any  proposal  which  would  raise 
the  food  bill  of  &  millions  of  people  would  to  a  like  degree  diminish  their 
purchasing  power  on  every  other  article.  Though,  I  am  open,  on  sufficient 
evidence,  to  revise  my  opinion,  I  should  say,  at  first  sight,  that  any  such 
proposal  must  exercise  an  injurious  effect  on  the  vast  internal  trade  of  the 
country.  I  do  not  think  that  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  subjects 
indicated  for  discussion  or  inquiry  sufficient  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
probable  economical  effects  of  the  proposed  policy  on  the  condition  of  the 
mass  of  our  people  who  are  not  engaged  in  any  of  the  staple  industries,  the 
condition  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much.  There  are  a  vast  mass  of  our 
people  who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  fixed  or  regular  employment, 
and  who  are  able,  and  only  just  able,  to  earn  sufficient  to  gain  a  livelihood. 
I  do  not  think  it  has  been  sufficiently  remembered  that,  whether  our  fiscal 
system  was  a  right  one  or  not,  we  are  living  in  conditions  that  have  been 
brought  about  by  a  system  of  free  imports,  and  we  must  take  those  con- 
ditions as  we  find  them.     .     .     . 

"And  for  myself  I  say  that,  if  I  knew  that  every  working  man  who 
possesses  a  Parliamentary  franchise  was  prepared  to  give  his  vote  in  favour 
of  trying  this  experiment,  and  if  I  knew  that  our  Colonies  were  ready  to  meet 
us  in  that  experiment  as  fully  as  we  could  desire,  I  would  not  be  a  party  to 
a  trial  of  that  experiment  unless  I  were  convinced  in  my  heart  and  con- 
science that  that  experiment  was  justified  on  sound  economical  grounds  and 
that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  as  well  as  to  that  of  some  of  the  more  favoured 
sections  of  the  working  classes.     .     .     . 

"It  is  not  mainly  or  primarily  as  a  political  arrangement  that  these 
changes  are  proposed  to  us.  Tliey  are  proposed  to  us  as  being  expedient  in 
themselves  independently  of  any  political  advantages  by  which  they  may  be 
accom(>anied.  If  they  are  expedient  in  themselves— that  is  to  say,  if  we  have 
all  been  up  to  the  present  time  wrong  in  our  political  economy,  if  we  have 
made  a  mistake — which  I  admit  further  inquiry  as  to  the  results  of  our  policy 
may  prove  to  be  the  case — if  these  proposed  changes  are  economically  sound, 
then  there  is  no  question  that  they  will  be  politically  expedient.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  these  political  advantages — I  admit  they  are  great— can  only 
be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  privation,  hardship,  and  discontent  on  the 
part  of  our  own  people,  then  I  .say  I  can  conceive  no  policy  which  would  more 
certainly  or  more  swiftly  tend  to  the  dissolution  and  disintegration  of  our 
Imperial  Empire.     .     .     . 

"  I  believe  the  best  friends  of  Free  Trade  will  be  found  to  be  those  who 
are  willing  usefully  to  enter  into  a  full  and  fair  inquiry,  not  as  to  its 
principles,  which,  perhaps,  we  may  take  for  granted,  but  as  to  its  conse- 
quences and  results.  And  I  believe  for  myself  that  the  result  of  any  such 
inquiry  will  be  to  establish  more  firmly  the  essential  principles  which 
underlie  our  policy,  although  it  may  be  found,  possibly,  that  some  modifica- 
and  alteration  of  our  arrangements  may  tend  to  strengthen  and  consoli- 
date and  make  more  unassailable  a  system  founded  on  such  urinciplea^'!^— 
(House  of  Lords,  Juive  Ibth,  1903.)  ° 9' '^^^  bA500glt 
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III.— LIBERAL  LEADERS  ON    PREFER- 
ENTIAL TARIFFS. 

The  following  opinions  of  Liberal  leaders  are  partly  from  articles 
contributed  to  the  June  Liberal  Magazine,  partly  from  speeches  : — 

LORD  SPENCER. 

**  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  must  be  opposed  tooth  and  nail  by 
the  united  Liberal  party.  His  policy  involves  of  necessity  the  return 
to  Protection.  We  cannot  give  preferential  duties  in  favour  of  our 
Colonies  without  imposing  duties  which  do  not  now  exist  on  articles 
imported  from  foreign  countries. 

"  The  com  and  flour  duties  imposed  last  year  directly  lead  to  the 
concessions  to  the  colonies  now  proposed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  the 
policy  cannot  stop  with  corn  and  flour.  If  Canada  asks  for  the  pro- 
tection of  these,  Australia  will  ask  it  for  wool  and  New  Zealand  for 
mutton ;  India  cannot  be  excluded,  and  will  want  the  same  help  for 
cotton.  This  policy  will  bring  us  straight  back  to  a  long  list  of  articles 
of  food  and  raw  material,  essential  for  the  people  and  for  manufacturers, 
paying  duty  under  an  elaborate  tariff,  the  very  hindrances  to  trade 
and  prosperity  which  were  swept  away  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

"  If  we  return  to  this,  the  whole  value  of  our  trade,  export  as  well 
as  import,  will  be  diminished ;  our  ships  which  now  carry  the  great 
bulk  of  the  merchandise  of  the  world  will  lose  their  cargoes,  our  com- 
merce and  our  manufactures  will  be  injured,  and  probably  in  part 
destroyed.  We  need  only  look  at  our  trade  returns.  Are  we  for 
the  doubtful  benefit  of  the  ten  millions  of  our  Colonial  fellow-subjects 
to  imperil  the  much  larger  trade  with  foreign  countries  which  is 
essential  to  the  forty  millions  of  our  people  at  home  1 

''  It  is  almost  beyond  the  pale  of  argument  to  propose  to  tax  the 
food  of  a  country  like  the  British  Isles  which,  under  no  conceivable 
circumstances,  can  feed  its  population  from  the  produce  of  its  own  soil 
and  which  must  always  be  dependent  for  the  bulk  of  its  food  in  peace 
and  war  on  the  produce  of  other  countries. 

"  The  thing  is  impossible.  The  country  cannot  run  the  terrible 
risk  of  crippling  our  manufactures  and  lessening  our  food  supply." 

June  Ut,  1903. 

SIR  HENRY  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 

'^  The  proposal  is  that,  in  order  to  have  something  to  give,  we  are  to  tax 
anew  the  food  of  the  people.  We  used  to  hear  of  a  submerged  tenth  in  the 
population.  We  now  know  there  is  a  submergeable  third.  The  effect  of 
taxing  the  food  of  the  people  would  be  to  turn  the  submergeable  third  into 
the  submerged  third.  If  this  is  to  be  done  in  order,  as  I  say,  to  have  some- 
thing to  give  away,  who  is  to  give  it,  and  what  is  it  we  are  to  give  ?  It  is  the 
very  food  and  life  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  that  we  are  to 
mve  for  some  problematical  advantage  at  the  other  end  of  the  world.  No, 
Sir,  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  this  country  ai'e  hkely  to  join  in  that  mad 
scheme." — (House  of  Cornmoiu,  Juiie  lO^A,  1903.) 
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LORD  ROSEBERY. 

**  I  have  come  deliberately  to  the  conclusion  that,  so  far  as  I  understand 
these  proposals,  I  can  conceive  nothing  so  detrimental  to  the  Empire, 
nothing  so  detrimental  to  the  union  of  the  Empire,  nothing  so  detrimental 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  as  these  proposals  are  in  their  nature  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  raised." — (Hotel  Cecily  Jwie  12tA,  1903.). 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  RIPON. 

''I  am  most  earnestly  opposed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  new  fiscal 
policy  on  the  following,  among  other,  grounds  : — 

"  Ist.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  Free-trade  Policy  which  is  the 
foundation  of  our  industrial  prosperity. 

"  2nd.  That  it  would  sacrifice  the  vital  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  by  raising  the  price  of  food  and  raw  material. 

"  3rd.  That  it  would  occasion  serious  difficulties  with  foreign 
countries  and  tend  to  produce  a  war  of  tariflFs. 

"4th.  That  it  would  remove  the  unfettered  regulation  of  home 
taxation  from  the  control  of  the  people  at  home. 

"  5th.  That  it  would  thereby  be  sure  to  lead  sooner  or  later  to  very 
grave  difficulties  with  the  colonies  and  would  thus  defeat  the  very 
object  for  which  it  is  proposed."  May  28^A,  1903. 

LORD  TWEEDMOUTH. 

"  The  bargain  proposed  is  altogether  one-sided,  for  if  the  Mother 
Country  produces  what  the  colony  exports  both  will  be  protected 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer  at  home.  If  the  Mother  Country 
does  not  produce  what  the  colony  sends  her,  then  the  colonial  exporter 
will  be  protected  still  at  the  expense  of  the  home  consumer. 

"  We  then,  who  live  at  home  are  to  suflFer  all  the  disadvantages  of 
Protection,  while  only  in  one  circumstance  are  we  to  enjoy  any  of  its 
doubtful  benefits.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  new  Imperial  trade 
programme,  gaudily  dressed  though  it  be,  will  catch  the  eye  of  the 
electors."  Mat/  26th,  1903. 

SIR  HENRY  FOWLER. 

'*This  great  question  is  not  a  shuttlecock  for  the  game  of  political 
battledore.  We  have  a  right  to  expect,  as  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  pointed  out,  that  in  a  great  crisis  of  national  policy  like  this  that 
questions  of  popularity  or  unpopularity  should  be  nowhere.  A  strong 
Ministry  with  a  majority  of  130  behind  them  are  strong  enough  to  have  a 
policy  and  to  declare  it,  and  appeal  to  the  country  upon  it.  I  should 
welcome  such  an  appeal.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country  will 
uphold  the  material,  moral,  and  social  results  which  they  have  witnessed 
and  with  which  they  are  familiar,  and  I  have  no  fear  what  their  verdict  will 
be  when  that  issue  is  put  to  them.  In  the  meantime  it  is  trifling  with  them, 
it  is  trifling  with  all  our  interests,  it  is  trifling  with  our  Colonies,  it  is 
trifling  with  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  world  that  that  word 
retaliation  should  have  been  used.  Retaliation  would  involve  this  country 
in  difficulties  far  greater  than  any  of  us  can  foreshadow,  and  therefore  it  ia 
not  only  with  our  own  Colonies  but  elsewhere  that  difficulties  will  arise  if 
this  policy  is  embarked  upon.  We  have  a  right  then  to  know,  and  to  know 
at  once,  where  the  Government  are  and  what  they  intend  to  io/^^Ifpuse. 

of  CommOfiS,  Jwie  9tfl,  1903.)  Digitized  by  ^OUg^fL 
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MR.  ASQUITH. 

**  What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter?  I  say  this  is  a 
change  which  is  not  desired  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
Empire.  I  say  that  its  benefits  to  the  colonies  or  any  of  them  are  in  the 
highest  degree  problematical  and  uncertain.  I  say  further  that  it  involves 
as  a  logical  necessity  the  imposition  of  taxes  upon  the  great  bulk  of  the  food 
and  raw  material  which  we  import  from  abroad,  and  which  form  the 
subsistence  of  our  people  and  the  foundation  of  our  national  prosperity.  I 
say  again  that  it  would  still  further  handicap  us  in  our  already  severe 
competition  with  our  commercial  rivals  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  I  say, 
lastly,  that  from  the  largest  and  widest  point  of  view  of  Imperial  policy  it 
would  tend  to  brew  ill-feeling  at  home  asainst  our  fellow-subjects  in  the 
colonies,  to  foment  jealousies  and  misunderstandings  between  the  colonies 
themselves,  and  to  lead  to  a  new  and  more  embittered  war  of  tariffs  all 
round  the  world.  Let  us,  gentlemen,  at  any  rate  until  some  better 
substitute  than  this  can  be  dLscovered,  stick  to  our  well-tried  policy  of  free 
markets  and  the  open  door.  Let  us  retain  by  all  means,  and  in  particular 
by  the  means  of  our  navy,  that  undisputed  command  of  the  sea  which  is 
essential,  not  only  to  our  wealth,  but  to  our  national  existence.  Let  us  by 
wiser  and  more  liberal  methods  of  education  improve  the  intelligence  of  our 
industry  and  the  quality  of  our  work.  In  this  way,  and,  as  I  believe,  in 
this  way  only,  shall  we  be  able,  with  free  hands  and  unexhausted  resources, 
to  face  the  crave  problems,  both  Imperial  and  domestic,  which  the  future 
has  in  store.  --{Dotuxuter,  May  2Ut,  1903.) 

MR.  BRYCE. 

"  The  scheme,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  a  ZoUverein  scheme.  A 
Zollverein  means  Free-trade  everywhere  within  the  Empire,  and  has 
at  least  the  merit  of  simplicity.  Whatever  its  economic  drawbacks, 
it  might  draw  the  colonies  and  the  Motherland  closer.  But  this  ia 
not  a  plan  for  Free-trade  within  the  Empire.  It  proposes  to  establish 
a  complex  and  intricate  system  of  commercial  treaties  imposing 
duties  varying  with  the  country  whence  each  kind  of  import 
comes.  It  would  destroy  our  fiscal  freedom.  It  would  open  an 
endless  vista  of  negotiations,  bargainings,  hagglings  with  a  number  of 
practically  independent  legislatures,  complaints  from  them  or  from  us 
that  they  were  getting  too  little  or  that  we  were  sacrificing  too  much, 
they  probably  complaining  of  each  other  as  well  as  the  Mother  Country. 
So  far  from  linking  the  colonies  to  ourselvas,  nothing  would  be  more 
likely  to  provide  occasions  for  wrangling  and  recrimination  and  aliena- 
tion of  sentiment.  I  yield,  as  you  yield,  to  none  in  desiring  to  knit  our 
fellow-citizens  beyond  the  seas  to  ourselves  by  every  tie  of  sentiment, 
by  every  feeling  of  a  common  interest  in  the  strength  and  well-being  of 
the  great  British  realm.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  would  be  far 
more  likely  to  divide  than  to  unite  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire, 
while  to  ourselves  at  home  it  would  bring  disaster  by  raising  the  price 
of  food,  by  raising  the  price  of  raw  material,  by  endangering  our  hold 
on  those  foreign  markets  to  which  three-fourths  of  our  imports  go.  No 
plan  could  be  more  adverse  to  tlie  interests  of  the  people,  and  I  trust 
that  none  is  more  certain  to  be  condemned  by  the  people  when  it  is 
brought  before  them." 

Afat/  21«/,  1903.  Speech  at  National  Liberal  Club.^ 
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SIR  EDWARD  GREY. 

"  It  is  mere  quibbling  to  pretend  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals 
mean  anything  less  than  a  complete  change  from  Free-trade  to  Pro- 
tection. But  I  care  comparatively  little  about  that  theory  or  the 
abstract  arguments.  I  dread  the  practical  consequences  of  applying 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy.  In  my  opinion  these  would  be  the  ruin  of 
the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  and  eventually  the  break-up  of  the 
British  Empire.''  May  27th,  1903. 

MR.  SYDNEY  BUXTON. 

"  The  Colonial  Secretary  apparently  desires  to  bring  the  relations 
between  the  colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  into  the  arena  of  party 
controversy.  This  with  a  light  heart,  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
disastrous  consequence  which  such  action  would  involve  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Empire  at  large.  But  his  proposals,  as  I  understand 
them,  would  involve  not  only  preferential  treatment,  but  of  necessity 
Protection  and  retaliation.  They  must  be  steadfastly  resisted  by  all 
those  who  believe  in  the  fiscal  freedom  and  simplicity  of  taxation 
which  this  country  has  now  enjoyed  for  fifty  years.  It  is  some  comfort 
to  think  that  the  Com  Duty  is  gone.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would  have 
constituted  a  very  dangerous  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain."  May  27th,  1903. 

IV.-UNIONISTS  ON   PREFERENTIAL 
TARIFFS. 

It  is  quite  clear  already  that  a  great  many  Unionists  are  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  Preferential  Tariffs.  Here  are  extracts  from  speeches 
and  declarations  by  Unionists  : — 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  (C)  (Oldham) : — 

*'  The  Golonial  Secretary  would  not  be  able  to  stop  at  a  single 
system  of  preferential  tarifOs.  He  would  have  to  fight  a  fierce  battle,  in 
which  his  supporters  would  be  the  manufacturing  fair  traders  and  the 
agricultural  protectionists.  The  idea  of  giving  a  preference  to  the  colonies 
in  matters  which  we  must  tax  in  any  case  for  revenue  had  now  been  extended 
to  preference  in  food-stufis.  Who  would  pay  for  all  this  ?  The  colonies 
would  be  pleased,  and  the  working  classes  might  be  placated  with  the 
promise  of  old-age  pensions.  The  cost  must  principally  fall  on  the  manufac- 
turing fair  traders,  who  would  have  to  pay  more  for  labour  and  who  would, 
therefore,  lose  in  neutral  markets.  They  would  insist  on  some  tangible 
return,  and  the  only  one  possible  would  be  an  elaborate  system  of  bounties 
and  duties.  This  move  meant  a  change,  not  only  in  historic  Enghsh  parties, 
but  in  the  conditions  of  our  public  life.  The  old  Conservative  party,  with 
its  religious  convictions  and  constitutional  principles,  would  disappear,  and 
a  new  party  would  arise,  rich,  materiaUst,  and  secular,  whose  opinions 
would  turn  on  tarifib  and  who  would  cause  the  lobbies  to  be  crowded  with 
the  touts  of  protected  industries.  What  ¥ra8  the  cause  of  this  change  ? 
Never  was  the  wealth  of  the  country  greater,  or  the  trade  returns  higher,  or 
the  loyalty  of  the  colonies  more  pronounced.  Was  it  that  we  were  tired  of 
these  good  days  ?  There  was  no  popular  demand  for  the  departure,  which 
could  not  have  been  proposed  on  more  slender  provocation* "-t{£(qii«l  of 
Chmmons,  May  2Sth,  1903.)  digitized  by  ^OOglL 
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Lord  Hugh  Cecil  (C)  (Greenwich)  : — 

"  He  felt  very  strongly,  when  they  had  regard  to  the  political  aide  of  the 
question,  how  strong  the  case  was  against  altcuring  the  present  fiscal  system, 
because  he  was  quite  unable  to  understand  how  we  could  adjust  an  elaborate 
system  of  tariflEs  for  the  ostensible  benefit  of  the  colonies  without  involving 
ourselves  in  a  series  of  most  angry  and  difficult  negotiations  which  in  all 
probability,  so  far  from  strengthening  the  tie  which  united  the  colonies  to 
the  Mother  Country,  would  tend  to  throw  an  apple  of  discord  between  them. 
From  a  political  point  of  view,  no  less  than  from  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  that 
would  be  a  profound  mistake." — (House  of  Commons^  May  2%ih^  1903.) 

Mb.  Pbmbrrton  (C)  (Sunderland) : — 

"  After  the  speech  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  this  programme — if  it  could  be  called  a  programme— was  the  programme 
which  was  to  be  put  before  the  country  as  that  of  the  leaders  of  the  Unionist 
party  at  the  next  election.  Although  the  Colonial  Secretary  said  it  was  not 
necessary  for  this  to  be  settled  at  once,  he  also  said  that  they  could  not 
keep  the  colonies  waiting  long  in  this  state  of  uncertainty.  He  did  not 
think  those  two  remarks  were  quite  consistent :  but  the  conclusion  one 
must  come  to  was  that,  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  closer  union  of  the 
Empire  to  have  some  sort  of  preferential  tar^,  on  the  Colonial  Secretary's 
own  showing  it  ought  to  be  settled  soon  and  the  issue  put  before  the 
country.  It  was  not  possible  at  the  present  moment  to  express  any  accurate 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this  programme  ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  allow  it 
to  be  supposed  that  all  members  of  the  Unionist-Conservative  party,  because 
they  had  been  members  of  that  party  in  the  past,  necessarily  approved  of 
the  programme." — (Hoxim  of  Commoii3j  May  2Sth,  1903.) 

Sib  Edgab  Vincent  (C)  (Exeter): — 

^*  The  result  of  retaliatory  tariffs  is,  with  rare  exception,  not  to  break 
open  the  door  but  rather  to  increase  the  ol>stacles  to  Free  Trade,  by  adding 
a  second  barrier  to  the  first.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  England,  who  abjures 
retaliation,  enjoys  in  every  country  in  the  world  equal  or  superior 
treatment  to  foreign  manufacturing  countries  which  enter  upon  negotiations 
armed  with  the  weapon  of  retaliation.  To  justify  the  adoption  of  the 
policy  by  England  it  must  therefore  be  shown  that  the  weapon  which  has 
proved  of  doubtful  efficiency  in  the  hands  of  others  would  prove  most 
useful  to  us.  It  must  also  be  shown  that  the  net  result  of  retaliation  would 
be  increased  freedom  for  commerce,  and  not  increased  restrictions.  As 
the  only  articles  which  the  Colonies  send  us  in  large  quantities  are  articles 
of  food,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  proposal  to  impose  taxation  upon  food 
imported  from  abroad.  It  is  clear  that  this  cannot  be  done  without 
increasing  the  cost  of  living.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  very  frankly  admitted 
this.  The  imports  of  food  into  England  amount  roughly  to  £220,000,000  a 
year.  As  there  are  approximately  eight  million  families  in  England,  this 
amounts  to  an  annual  expenditure  by  each  family  on  food  imported  from 
abroad  of  £27  10s.,  or,  roughly  speaking,  ten  shillings  per  family  per  week. 
If  ten  per  cent,  duty  were  levied  on  these  imports — ^and  we  should  not  stop 
at  ten  per  cent,  if  the  principle  were  once  adopted — the  additional  cost  to 
each  family  would  amount  to  a  shilling  per  week.  Where  are  the  additional 
wages  to  come  from  to  provide  for  this  extra  cost  ?  It  is  clear  that  our  trade 
with  foreign  countries  so  far  from  being  increased  will  be  diminished  by  the 
proposed  change ;  and  the  possible  increase  of  trade  with  self-governing 
Colonies  does  not  exceed  ten  millions  a  year.  Is  it  likely  that  this  addition 
to  our  exports  will  produce  a  general  rise  of  wages  throughout  the  country  of 
a  shiUing  a  week  ?    For  my  own  part  I  do  not  believe  ifif'-^i^ed  by LjOOQIC 
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Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  (C)  (Bristol) : — 

"I  am  opposed  to  the  policy,  to  the  principles  of  the  policy,  of  my 
right  hon.  friend  the  Colonial  Secretary.  I  believe  they  will  be  deeply 
injurious  to  this  country,  and  do  more  to  disunite  than  to  unite  the 
Empire,"— (House  of  CommonSy  June  9th,  1903.) 

Mr.  Arthur  Elliot  (LXJ)  (Dur?Mm): — 

*'I  rejoice  in  the  Free  Trade  position  of  this  country.  It  is  a  grand 
ideal  that  under  the  British  flag,  wherever  the  Home  GU>vemment  has 
control,  British  subjects  of  every  race  can  buy  their  commodities  at  the 
market  price.  It  would  be  a  mighty  change  to  substitute  for  this  position 
another,  into  which  artificial  considerations  are  to  enter,  and  we  should 
lose  the  free  markets  we  now  enjoy.  The  more  inquiry  we  have  the  more 
we  shall  find  that  the  system  advocated  by  Sir  Robert  l^eel  cannot  lightly  be 
.dismissed  as  of  no  account." — (House  of  CommonSy  June  9th,  1903.) 

Mr.  Austin  Taylor  (C)  (Fast  Toxteth)  :— 

**  In  view  of  the  danger  attending  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of 
taxinsr  the  food  of  the  country,  he  realised  the  need  for  walking  warily  and 
of  bearing  in  mind  that  some,  at  any  rate,  of  our  leading  manufacturers  and 
industrial  activities,  foremost  amo^  which  he  placed  the  shipping  trade, 
had  achieved  a  position,  under  the  Free  IVade  system,  of  permanent  pros- 
perity. That  system  had  enabled  this  country  by  cheap  production  of 
shipping  to  secure  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  and  had  furnished  the 
,one  link  on  which  the  Empire  must  rely  for  cohesion — control  of  the  seas 
.and  the  maintenance  of  free  and  open  communication  between  its  different 
parts.  In  comparison  with  this  question  of  the  interests  of  our  mercantile 
marine  and  the  control  of  the  seas,  all  q^uestions  of  a  fiscal  character  between 
one  part  of  the  Empire  must  necessarily  take  a  subordinate  position.  He 
was  a  convinced  free  trader  and  it  would  require  no  ordinary  arguments  to 
.change  the  convictions  which  he  held." — (House of  Commons,  June  9th,  1903.) 

Sir  John  Gorst  (C)  (Cambridge  University): — 

*'A  tax  upon  food,  however  excellent  its  object,  was  one  which  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  their  present  condition  could  not  possibly 
endure.  It  was  obvious  there  were  some  classes  who  could  bear  it.  The  rich 
could  bear  it,  and  he  thought  what  were  called  the  middle  classes,  the  traders 

.and  shopkeepers,  and  the  lower  middle  classes  could  bear  it,  and  possibly  a 
great  many  of  the  working  classes,  such  as  skilled  workmen  and  artisans  and 
members  of  the  great  trade-unions.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  labour  of 
this  country  was  unskilled  labour,  unorganised  and  very  often  ill-jiaid. 
Among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  a  living  wage.  Tt  might  be  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
working  people  of  the  country  got  that  living  wage,  and  about  one-third  did 
not  get  it.  The  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  food  would  be  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  living  wage  all  over  the  country.  The  result  would  be  that 
they  would  plunge  a  number  of  people  who  were  now  getting  a  living  wage 
into  the  class  of  those  who  were  not,  and  they  would  also  depress  the  people 
who  were  now  not  getting  a  living  wage  into  still  greater  poverty  and 
hunger.  These  were  considerations  which  led  him  to  say  that  nothing  would 
persuade  him  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  tax  on  food  as  would  materially  increase 
its  price  to  the  people  of  this  country.  He  would  rather  leave  Parliament 
than  be  a  party  to  any  such  policy.  Some  people  said,  in  a  sneering  kind  of 
voice,  *  This  is  mere  parochialism.*    He  believed  it  was  true  Imperialism."  — 

.  (House  of  Commons,  June  9th,  1903.)  ^igi^i^^^  by  LjOOglC 
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Major  Sbbly  (C)  (Me  oj   Wight)  :— 

**  Although  he  was  a  Free  Trader  and  supported  the  views  put  forward 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  was  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Sleaford  in  thinkins  that  the  absence 
of  the  Chancellor  was  but  scant  courtesy  to  the  House." — {House  of 
Catnmofis,  June  ^h,  1903.) 

Lord  Avbbury  (LU). 

'*  While  the  suggestions  of  the  Colonies  would  be  considered  in  a  friendly 
•and  sympathetic  spirit,  they  could  not  expect  us  to  do  anything  which  would 
•cripple  or  endanger  that  magnificent  commerce  on  which  the  comfort 
and  prosperity  of  our  people  so  greatly  depended." — {Ho^^8e  of  Lords, 
•June  15t/i,  1903.) 

Lord  Jbrsby  (C). 

*'  He  was  unable  to  believe  that  a  system  of  preferential  tariffs  could  be 
beneficial  to  this  country  or  in  the  long  run  to  Australia.  ...  It  was 
most  essential  that  in  endeavouring  to  draw  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
Empire  together  we  should  do  nothing  to  weaken  in  any  way  the  heart  of 
the  Empire  iiaeU"— {Bouse  of  Lards,  June  Ibth,  1903.) 

Lord  Balfour  of  Burlbigh  (C). 

**  He  would  only  add  that,  speaking  for  himself,  as  he  was  entitled  to 
do,  he  felt  bound  to  say  he  had  little  or  no  expectation  that  the  inquiry  he 
indicated  would  show  it  to  be  either  practical  or  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  the  nation  to  reverse  the  principles  upon  which  their  fiscal  policy  was 
based."— (jEotMe  of  Lords,  Jum  Ibth,  1903.) 

v.— labour  and  preferential 
tariffs. 

Discussing  One  Man,  One  Vote  (now  merely  a  Liberal  "fetish,"  we 
-suppose)  Mr.  Chamberlain  once  said  that  the  poor  man  ought  to  have 
more  votes  than  the  rich  man  "for,  after  all,  his  interests  are  more 
direct  than  the  rich  man's,  and  if  you  have  bad  legislation  it  may 
lessen  the  income  of  the  one  but  it  may  destroy  altogether  the  means 
of  subsistence  of  the  other."  Judged  by  that  very  proper  criterion 
the  Preferential  Tariffs  policy  is  above  all  things  a  labour  question, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  (as  the  following  extracts  will  show)  labour 
headers  are  speaking  out  on  the  matter  with  no  uncertain  voice. 

Mr.  K.  Bbll,  M.P.  (Organising  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants) : — 

"  The  policy  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  workers,  and  if 
it  is  endorsed  by  the  country,  a  contingency  which  seems  extremely  imp];o- 
ibable,  the  result  will  be  disastrous.  The  workers  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  gain  by  the  Gk>vemment  proposals,  for  we  are  already  subscribing  sufficient 
-for  the  support  of  our  colonies,  and  we  are  scarcely  getting  anything  in 
return.  Tne  Government  policy  would  undoubtedly  increase  the  price  of 
ifood,  but  the  wages  of  the  workers  will  not  be  increased  simultaneously.  I 
have  never  known  a  case  in  which  employers  have  spontaneously  raised 
wages,  and,  whether  wo  have  Protection  or  no  Protection,  the  workers  will 
have  to  obtain  advances  by  similar  methods  to  those  adopted  in  the  past. 
The  Unionist  party  is  simply  desirous  of  crippling  the  workiag^fl^^^jkud 
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if  food  prices  were  raised  wages  would  have  to  remain  the  same,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  powers  of  combination  among  the  workers  are  so  excessively 
restricted." 

Mb.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.  (in  his  Monthly  Circular  to  the  North- 
umberland miners  dealing  with  Old  Age  Pensions  Bill  debate): — 

**  Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  in  the  debate  was  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
intervention.  That  right  hon.  gentleman  hinted  that  he  sees  his  way  to  get 
the  money  for  pensions,  provided  that  our  whole  fiscal  system  is  altered  ;  in 
other  words,  provided  Free-trade  is  abandoned  and  the  people's  food  is 
taxed.  I  will  only  aaj  that  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  worse  way  of  raising 
money,  or  one  more  likely  to  bring  national  .ruin  and  disaster  than  to  tax  our 
food  supplies  and  the  raw  material  of  our  industries." 

Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes  (Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers) : — 

**I  am  not  bound  to  the  fetish  of  Free-trade,  but  I  consider  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposal  will  be  injurious  to  the  working  classes  as  a  whole. 
You  will  get  the  high  prices  for  food,  but  where  are  the  high  wages  coming 
from  ?  I  do  not  even  see  how  the  new  system  will  bring  prosperity  to  the 
employers.  As  to  old-age  pensions,  I  do  not  take  the  suggestion  in 
reference  to  them  seriously." 

Mr.  W.  Crooks,  M.P.  :— 

"I shall  seize  every  opportunity,  no  matter  from  what  platform,  to  con- 
demn Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  in  the  strongest  possible  way  and  to  try  to 
get  my  fellow-men  to  overthrow  this  audacious  attempt  to  make  the  poor 
poorer  and  the  rich  richer.  The  fundamental  principle  of  Parliament  is  to 
take  care  of  the  people  who  are  least  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  ;  but 
here  is  a  scheme  for  assisting  those  who  are  well  able  to  look  after  them- 
selves and  assisting  them  at  the  expense  of  millions  who  are  unable  to  got 
even  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  The  illusive  promise  of  pensions 
shows  how  utterly  ridiculous  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  is.  With  food 
dearer,  old-age  pensions  of  the  five  or  six  shilling  character  so  often  talked 
about  would  be  utterly  unable  to  keep  people  out  of  the  workhouse. 
Dearer  food  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  old  people  to  keep  off  the  Poor 
Bate  and  harder  for  their  children  to  maintain  them." 

Mr.  Keir-Hardie,  M.P.  : — 

''  I  am  opposed  to  bribing  the  working  class  into  accepting  principles 
which,  save  in  young  colonies,  have  wrought  no  advantage  to  labour. 
Protection,  however  disguised,  is  bad  for  the  worker.  It  protects  rent  and 
interest,  promotes  trusts,  increases  cost  of  living,  and  demoralises  industry." 

Mr.  D.  J.  Shackleton,  M.P.  : — 

''As  a  representative  trade  unionist  he  should  like  to  refer  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary's  recent  statement  that  the  opinions  of  the  trade  union 
leaders  were  *'  not  necessarily  shared  by  the  working  people  generally,"  He 
knew  that  there  had  been  a  change  of  opinion  among  the  workmen  in  the 
district  represented  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  but  he  felt  confident  that 
on  this  question  of  taxing  the  food  of  the  people  the  Labour  party  there 
would  give  the  people  of  the  district  an  opportunity  next  time  of  saying 
whether  they  would  change  their  opinion  or  their  representative.  He  could 
assure  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  as  far  as  the  Labour  party  was  con- 
cerned they  should  hail  with  great  pleasure  the  fighting  of  their  first  political 
battle  on  the  question  of  the  taxation  of  the  food  of  the  people"— (House  of 
Commons,  June  10th,  1903.)  /     ,^^.^i,> 
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VI.— FACTS    AND    FIGURES. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS. 

The  case  against  Preferential  Tariffs  cannot  be  more  clearly  and 
concisely  stated  than  it  has  been  in  Commercial  Intelligence,  from 
which  we  take  the  following : — 

1.  An  Unequal  Bargain, — As  to  the  population  of  the  British  Empire, 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  British  race  is  still  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
We  are  overwhelmingly  the  predominant  j^artner  in  the  British  federation, 
and  our  self-governing  colonies  can  only  offer  us  preferential  trade  with 
small  populations,  in  exchange  for  preferential  trade  with  41^  million 
people. 

2.  Our  Raw  Materials.  —  As  to  our  supplies  of  raw  materials,  two-thirds 
of  the  imported  raw^  it!aterials  which  are  vital  to  our  industries,  purchased 
in  the  cheapest  and  best  markets,  are  derived  by  us  from  foreign  nations. 
We  could  not,  therefore,  without  severe  injury  to  our  national  welfare, 
entertain  any  proposal  relating  to  imperial  trade  which  would  entail  placing 
a  duty  upon  foreign  products,  it  being  our  obvious  interest  to  buy  materials 
in  the  best  and  cheapest  markets. 

3.  Our  Food. — As  to  our  supplies  of  food,  more  than  75  per  cent,  of 
them,  purchased  in  the  cheapest  and  best  markets,  is  derived  from  foreign 
countries.  The  productions  of  our  different  colonies  vary  so  greatly  that 
to  give  anything  like  equal  advantage  to  all  of  them  we  should  be  compelled 
to  tax  nearly  every  imported  foreign  foodstuff.  As  our  imported  food 
amounts  to  £25  per  annum  per  family  of  our  population,  such  a  course  could 
only  result  in  lowering  the  standard  of  comfort  and  strength  of  our  enonr.ous 
population  to  benefit  the  few  British  colonists  who  produce  foodstuffs. 

4.  The  Frestiit  Direction  of  Our  Commerce. — As  to  the  trade  of  the 
United  Edngdom  with  foreign  nations  and  British  possessions  respectively, 
our  oversea  trade  is  valued  at  £800,000,000,  of  which  £600,000,000  is 
transacted  with  foreign  nations,  and  £200,000,000  with  British  possessions. 
Apart  from  other  considerations,  therefore,  it  is  obviously  unwise  to  dislo- 
cate three-fourths  of  our  commerce  in  the  endeavour  to  increase  the 
remaining  fourth. 

5.  M\uh  to  Lose. — As  to  our  present  commercial  relations  with  foreign 
nations,  at  present  we  enjoy  most  favoured  nation  treatment  with  them  all 
(i.e.,  their  preferential  tariffs).  If  we  establish  preferential  trading  with  our 
colonies  and  so  create  maximum  and  minimum  tariffs,  the  former  for  foreign 
nations  and  the  latter  for  British  possessions,  we  shall  deprive  ourselves  of 
most  favoured  nation  treatment  for  two-thirds  of  our  export  trade. 

6.  Little  to  Gain. — As  to  present  colonial  imports  from  foreign  countries, 
or  the  margin  of  colonial  trade  to  be  won  from  the  foreigner,  our  export 
trade  to  our  colonies  would  certainly  tend  to  increase  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Zollverein  or  by  the  extension  of  tariff  preference  to  British  goods 
by  our  colonists.  The  total  margin  of  trade  to  be  won,  however,  is  not  very 
^eat,  indeed  small  as  compared  with  our  present  enormous  turnover,  and 
18  further  reduced  by  the  fact  that  colonial  imports  from  foreign  countries 
are  made  up  largely  of  articles  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  unable  to 
aupply  on  any  terms.  '  digitized  by  ^^OO^ iL 
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THE  "MOST  FAVOURED  NATION"  CLAUSE. 

What  is  the  "  most  favoured  nation  "  clause — "  the  sheet-anchor  of 
Free  Trade  "  as  it  has  been  appropriately  called  1  An  excellent  example 
of  this  stipulation  in  treaties  with  foreign  countries  is  that  of  the  treaty 
with  Germany,  signed  at  Berlin  in  1865,  and  denounced  by  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  on  the  representations  of  Canada.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

**  Any  favour,  privilege,  or  reduction  in  the  tariff  of  duties  of  importation 
or  exportation,  wluch  either  of  the  Contracting  Parties  may  concede  to  any 
third  Power,  shall  be  extended  immediately  and  unconditionally  to  the  other. 

"  No  prohibition  of  importation  or  exportation  shall  be  established  by 
either  of  them  against  the  other  which  shall  not  at  the  same  time  be 
applicable  to  all  other  nations." 

Similar  clauses  appear  in  our  commercial  treaties  with  all  the  great 
Powers.  If,  then,  we  give  a  preference  to  the  goods  of  our  colonies 
these  treaties  must  first  be  denounced,  and,  automatically.  Great  Britain 
is  removed  from  the  schedule  of  "  most  favoured  nations."  There  will 
be  no  occasion  for  any  Power  to  take  punitive, action.  The  treaties 
once  denounced,  the  "  most  favoured  nation  "  ti'eatment  ceases  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

COBDEN'S  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 

Possibly  the  most  flagrant  misrepresentation  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Birmingham  speech  is  the  reference  to  Cobden's  treaty  with  France. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  : — 

'^  Mr.  Cobden  did  not  hesitate  to  make  a  treaty  of  preference  and 
reciprocity  with  France,  and  Mr.  Bright  did  not  hesitate  to  approve  his 
action  ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  if  they  had  been  present  among  us  now 
and  known  what  this  new  situation  was,  I  cannot  believe  that  they  would 
have  hesitated  to  make  a  treaty  of  preference  and  reciprocity  with  our  own 
children." 

The  facts  regarding  the  treaty  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  endeavours 
to  distort  are  matter  of  recent  history.  The  arrangement  of  1860  gave 
absolutely  no  preference  to  France  which  was  not  extended  to  every 
other  country.  In  the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  explained  the 
treaty  to  the  Commons,  he  said  :  "  It  is  perfectly  understood  between 
France  and  ourselves  that  we  proceed  with  regard  to  the  commodities 
of  all  countries  alike."  Cobden,  unable  to  be  present  in  the  Commons 
to  defend  the  measure  giving  eflFect  to  his  diplomacy,  wrote  to  Mr. 
John  Bright,  "We  give  no  concessions  to  France  which  do  not  apply  to 
all  other  nations."    In  his  life  of  Cobden,  Mr.  John  Morley  remarks  : — 

**  In  1860  England  lowered  her  duties,  not  only  in  favour  of  French 
products  but  in  favour  of  the  same  products  from  all  other  countries.  The 
reforms  which  France  and  England  now  made  in  favour  of  one  another  in 
the  case  of  England  actually  were,  and  in  the  case  of  France  were  to  be, 
extended  to  other  nations  as  well.  This  was  not  reciprocity  of  monopoly, 
but  reciprocity  of  freedom,  or  partial  freedom." 

A  final  extract  from  Mr.  Gladstone  emphasises  the  true  nature  of 
Mr.  Cobden's  treaty.  **In  concluding  that  treaty,"  he  said  in  a 
memorable  passage,  "we  did  not  give  to  one  a  privilege  which  we 
withheld  from  another,  but  our  treaty  with  France  was,  in  fact,  a 
treaty  with  the  world."  *  Digitized  by  LnOOglC 
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THE  HIGHER  WAGE  DELUSION. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  holds  out  the  bait  of  higher  wages  to  the 
workman — an  increase  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  added  cost  of 
living  under  preferential  duties.  Wages  in  the  United  States  are 
admittedly  on  a  higher  scale  than  in  this  country.  But  have  they 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  living  as  the  tariff  has  grown 
more  protective  1  The  census  returns  of  the  United  States  show  that 
in  thirty-three  States  in  1890  there  were  1,004,590  wage-earners, 
receiving  an  average  wage  of  1  -39  dollars  a  day.  By  1 900  the  wage- 
earners  had  increased  to  1,463,365  and  the  wage  had  declined  to  1*29 
dollars  a  day — an  average  falling  off  of  fivepence,  or  6  per  cent. 
Dun's  Review  gives  quotations  of  prices  for  350  articles,  showing  that 
in  the  same  period,  from  1890  to  1900,  the  cost  of  living  had  risen  by 
6  per  cent.,  through  the  operations  of  the  trusts  which  are  fostered  by 
the  tariff. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  points  to  Germany  as  another  example.  The 
latest  report  of  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  gives 
statistics  of  the  earnings  of  the  workers  on  the  Prussian  State 
Railways.     Here  is  an  extract: — 

s.    d. 
Foremen  shunters       2  104 

!'.'.     2    41 
...     2    5 


2    5^ 
2    l| 


Pointsmen  and  signalmen     

Ticket  collectors         

Porters 

Locomotive  firemen 

Permanent  way  men 

The  miners  are  in  a  little  better  plight.  The  earnings  of  the  adult 
males  are  on  an  average  the  sums  set  out  in  the  table  below  : — 

Metalliferous 
Coal  Mines.  Mines. 

£     s.    d.  £     s.    d. 

Overmen  and  officials  92    8    4        ...        72    7    3 

Hewers  and  trammei-8  63    9    1         ...        47  19    2 

Other  underground  workmen         ...     48  11     4        ...        42  12    4 
Surface  workmen       46    2    8        ...        38    5    2 

But  even  the  documents  of  our  own  Board  of  Trade  do  not  exhaust 
the  evidence  upon  this  subject.  There  are  the  elaborate  income-tax 
returns  to  Prussia.  These  for  the  latest  year  available — 1900 — show 
the  position  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Individuals.  Income. 

Income  under  £45 8,805,000    ...    £193,000,000 

£45    to    £105 2,663,000    ...     £183,000,000 

£105     „     £300 563,000    ...      £96,000,000 

£300     „     £475 71,599    ...      £27,000,000 

£475     ,,£1,525 60,840    ...      £47,000,000 

•Over  £1,525  15,200    ...      £63,000,000 

The  year  1900  occuri-ed  in  a  period  of  unprecedented  prosperity,  yet 
over  seventy-two  per  cent,  of  the  adult  wage  earners  /  of  GerMny 
return  their  yearly  income  at  under  £46.  °  Q'^'^^^  ^y  ^OO^ IL 
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These  are  the  facts  upon  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  bases  his  promise 
of  higher  wages.  Yet  in  Germany  the  average  wage  is  higher  probably 
than  in  any  other  European  country  under  Protection. 

"  Practically  all  Europe  is  Protectionist,"  said  Sir  J.  Brunner  in 
an  interview,  "  and  in  every  country  in  Europe  wages  are  lower  than 
in  England.  There  are  exceptions  in  a  few  very  highly-favoured 
trades  in  Germany,  such  as  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes  and  the  making 
of  electrical  machinery,  branches  of  industry  which  have  been 
developed  by  reason  of  the  educational  facilities  Gfermany  has  for  so 
long  enjoyed.  Therefore  Protection  does  not  raise  the  rate  of  wages 
on  the  Continent." — {Manchester  Guardian,) 

WAGES  IN  ENGLAND  UNDER  PROTECTION. 

England  has  itself  had  an  abundant  experience  of  protection. 
Were  the  wages  high  in  those  days?  Here  is  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Richard  Robbins,  a  veteran  worker  bom  at  Launceston  in  1817,  who, 
recalling  the  experiences  of  his  early  days,  says  : — 

**The  wages  of  shoemakers  at  the  time  of  which  T  am  speaking  were 
from  9s.  6d.  to  lOs.  6d.  a  week  ;  and  their  hours  of  work  were  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  eight  at  night  from  Lady  Day  to  the  first  Monday 
after  September  8th,  and  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  eight  at  night 
the  rest  of  the  year,  with  half  an  hour  allowed  for  breakfast  in  the  summer, 
an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea — about  twelve  hours  daily  work 
for  an  average  10s.  a  week,  and  bread  at  the  price  it  then  was.  They  were 
given  one  whole  holiday  in  the  year,  and  that  was  Christmas  Day,  for  they 
had  to  work  all  Good  Friday  ;  but  they  had  half  a  day  oflf  on  Easter  Monday, 
Whit-Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  Mayor-choosing  Day,  and  the  evening  off 
on  St.  Crispin's  Day.  I  myself  knew  a  good  workman  at  the  leading  boot- 
shop  in  the  town  whose  average  wage  was  never  over  9s.  weekly,  throughout 
his  life— not  even  when  bread  was  2s.  the  quartern  loaf. 

'^Carpenters  and  masons  were  paid  a  little  better,  their  wages  ranging 
from  lis.  to  12s.  a  week,  and  their  hours  of  work  being  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  six  in  the  evening  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  from  seven 
to  five  the  other  four  months.  The  wages  of  tailors  were  from  10s.  to  12s., 
and  they  worked  from  six  a.m.  to  eight  p.m.,  except  in  November,  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February,  when  the  hours  were  from  eight  to  eight ;  and 
they  were  allowed  an  hour  for  dinner,  but  if  they  wanted  tea  it  had  to  be 
brought  to  them  as  they  sat  on  their  shopboards.  Woolstaplers  and  fell- 
mongers  worked  from  six  to  six  for  from  9s.  to  10s.  6d.  a  week  ;  while 
day  labourers  were  paid  from  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d.  in  the  town  and  7s.  to  8s.  in 
the  country,  the  wages  coming  partly  in  the  latter  case  out  of  the  poor-rate  ! 
The  custom  when  I  was  a  boy  was  for  able-b(xlied  men  to  attend  a  vestry  or 
parish  meeting,  and  their  services  to  be  put  up  Ui  the  highest  bidder  among 
the  farmers  present.  Sometimes  the  price  bid  was  no  more  than  lOd.  a  day  ; 
and  this  would  be  made  up  to  Is.  2d.  or  Is.  3d.  by  the  paysh.  What  was 
the  result  i  That  men  who  would  have  been  free  and  independent  under 
a  better  system  were  compelled  to  be  imupers." — {We^tminsUr  Gazette,) 

This  evidence  is  exceedingly  valuable,  but  if  the  objection  be  taken 
to  the  facts  that  they  are  merely  the  recollections  of  an  old  man  there 
is  evidence  taken  at  the  time  with  which  to  support  the  statements 
made.  A  Select  Committee  sat  in  1824  to  consider  the  condition  of 
agricultural  labourers.     Thomas  Smart,  who  gave  evidence,  stated  that 
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he  had  had  thirteen  children,  that  his  wages  had  never  exceeded 
twelve  shillings  a  week,  that  the  average  was  only  ten  shillings,  and  that 
at  times  his  earnings  sank  to  eight  shillings.  He  had  not  had  a  bit  of 
meat  for  a  month  together  at  times,  and  when  asked  upon  what  he 
supported  his  children  and  himself  he  said,  "  Bread  and  cheese,  and 
what  we  could  get ;  sometimes  we  were  short,  and  sometimes  we  got 
enough  for  them." 

CANADA  AND  GERMANY :   WHAT  ARE  THE 

FACTS  ? 

This  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  the  trouble  between  Canada 
and  Germany.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  preference  given  to  this 
country  by  the  Colony  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  denounced  the  treaty 
of  commerce  with  Germany  which  was  signed  in  1865.  The  subse- 
quent course  of  events  is  admirably  described  by  "  Diplomaticus  "  in 
the  Westminster  Gazette.     He  writes  : — 

'^  Lord  Salisbury  accepted  the  advice  of  the  Colonies,  and  on  July  28th 
he  gave  the  requisite  twelve  months'  notice  of  the  termination  of  the 
treaties.  What  followed  ?  The  idea  that  Germany  protected  or  took  any 
hostile  action  against  Great  or  Greater  Britain  is  a  delusion.  She  had  no 
right  to  protest,  and  she  had  no  need  to  think  of  reprisals.  It  was  not  even 
necessary  for  her  to  make  any  representations  to  Downing  Street,  for,  in  the 
situation  created  by  the  denunciation  of  the  treaty,  the  first  overtures  were 
bound  to  come  from  Great  Britain.  German  legislation  had  already  provided 
for  the  new  situation,  and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  sttitesmen  of  London 
and  Ottawa  were  not  unaware  of  this  fact.  The  German  fiscal  system  rests 
on  a  high  Protectionist  tariff  applicable  to  all  the  world,  but  capable  of 
modification  by  treaties  based  on  reciprocity.  Hence,  when  commercial 
treaties  are  denounced  the  normal  or  so-called  **  autonomous  "  tariff  comes 
automatically  into  force,  and  this  is  a  rule  to  which  there  is  and  can  be  no 
exception.  Consequently,  when  Lord  Salisbury  denounced  the  German 
treaty  he  was  obliged  at  once  to  address  himself  to  the  question  of  negotiat- 
ing a  fresh  treaty,  as  otherwise  British  as  well  as  Colonial  produce  would 
have  found  itself  *  penalised.'  The  German  Government  met  him  in  what 
seems  to  me  a  spirit  of  fairness.  They  could  not  negotiate  a  new  treaty,  as 
they  were  about  to  overhaul  their  old  tariflf  with  a  view  to  introducing  a 
new  system  in  1903 ;  but  they  really  agreed  to  a  modtis  mvetidi,  renewable 
from  year  to  year,  by  which  the  most  favoured  nation  treatment  was  secured 
to  the  British  Empire.  To  the  benefits  of  this  agreement,  however,  they 
declined  to  admit  Canada,  and  consequently,  in  July,  1898,  the  autonomous 
tariff  became  applicable  to  her." 

CANADIAN  PREFERENCE  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

"  I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  that  the  results  of  this  great 
concession  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  in  some  respects  disappointing." 
Thus  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Birmingham,  May  15th,  1903.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain here  gives  expression  to  his  feelings  regarding  the  consequences 
which  have  followed  the  grant  of  the  Canadian  preferential  tariflf  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  That  step  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Ministry 
was  generally  welcomed  in  this  country,  and  not  least  by  ardent  Free 
Traders.     The  first  concession  was  a  reduction  of  12^  per  cent,  on  the 
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ordinary  tariff.  This  has  been  increased  twice  since — the  first  time 
to  25  per  cent.,  and  on  the  second  occasion  to  33  per  cent.  Has  the 
result  been  to  stimulate  exports  from  Great  Britain  ?  Mr.  Chamberiain 
tells  us  that  he  is  personally  disappointed.  The  fact  is  that,  in  spite 
of  all  preferences,  the  percentage  of  American  imports  into  Canada 
continues  to  increase,  while  that  of  United  Kingdom  imports  has  a 
tendency  to  decline. 

Imports  into  Canada. 


Prom  U.K. 
Per  cent. 

Prom  U.S. 
Per  cent. 

other  Countries. 
Per  cent. 

Before  Frefere)ice~- 

Average  of  years  1893-7      ... 

32 

49 

19 

After  Preference,  1898      

1899         

190U         

1901         

25 
25 
26 

24 

59 
59 

59 
60 

16 
16 
15 
16 

The  explanation  of  this  curious  result  is  in  the  Canadian  tariff, 
which,  while  it  admits  most  raw  materials  free,  is  almost  prohibitive 
against  the  products  which  the  United  Kingdom  largely  exports. 
Moreover,  in  one  case — that  of  cotton  goods — the  duty  was  raised  before 
any  preference  was  given.  The  United  States,  which  sends  large 
quantities  of  raw  materials  to  Canada,  pays  on  an  average  a  much 
smaller  percentage  on  its  goods,  although  nominally  it  obtains  no 
preference.  Between  the  years  1897  and  1901  the  average  duty  on 
British  goods  fell  from  21-1  per  cent,  to  18*3  per  cent. ;  on  American 
goods  from  14*3  per  cent,  to  12*4  per  cent. — Great  Britain  with  a 
preferential  tariff  paid,  that  is  to  say,  six  per  cent,  more  duty  than  the 
United  States. 

Even  under  the  scheme  of  preference,  when  25  per  cent,  reduction 
was  being  given  in  1899,  the  dutiable  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom 
paid  customs  to  the  extent  of  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  their  total  value, 
while,  taking  dutiable  and  non-dutiable  goods  together,  Canada  in  1901 
collected  18  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  British  goods.  While  the 
imports  into  Canada  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1901  paid 
£1,634,000  in  duty,  Canadian  goods  coming  to  this  country  were  taxed 
to  the  extent  of  little  more  than  jB  1,000. 

As  to  the  poor  results  of  the  preference  accorded  by  Canada  we 
have  further  evidence  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself.  Speaking  to  the 
Colonial  Premiers  at  the  Colonial  Conference  in  July,  1902,  he  used 
these  words : — 

*"*•  I  have  to  say  to  you  that  while  I  cannot  but  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
intention  of  this  proposal  and  its  sentimental  value  as  proof  of  goodwill  and 
affection,  yet  its  sfuhstanticd  results  have  been  altogether  disappoiniitig  to  us, 
and  I  think  they  must  have  been  equally  disappointing  to  its  promoters.^ 
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OUR  TRADE  UNDER  FREEDOM. 

Is  our  trade  disappearing  under  the  present  system  of  free  imports  ] 
On  the  contrary  tlje  Board  of  Trade  Returns  show  that  it  was  never 
so  good.     The  figures  for  last  year  are  as  follows : — 

From  and  to  foreign  countries £653,325,538 

From  and  to  British  possessions         224, 304, 515 

£877,630,053 
The  figures  for  the  last  four  years  are  : — 

1899.  1900.  1901.  1902. 

^^^rtT"."!}     ^14>^70,241    £877,448,917    £869,854,466    £877,630,053 

But  it  may  be  said — Mr.  Chamberlain  has  said  it  a  score  times — 
our  rivals  are  advancing  more  rapidly  than  we  are.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Warren  gives  some  figures  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  He 
compares  trade  with  population,  giving  the  result  man  for  man :— 


1875-9, 

1880-4' 

1885-9, 

1890-4. 

1895-1900, 

£    8.    d. 

£     B.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£     8.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

United  Kingdom 

15  10    4 

16    8    6 

14  17  10 

15  10    2 

16    3  11 

France 

8    16 

8  14    9 

7  16    1 

7  19    4 

8    3    9 

Grermany 
United  States... 

7    9    1 

6  16  11 

6  14  11 

7    4  11 

8    11 

4  18    8 

6     16 

5    0    9 

5  10  11 

5    3    2 

SHIPPING    UNDER    PROTECTION. 

As  a  consequence  of  our  Free  Trade  system  we  are  the  carriers  of 
the  world.  Half  the  total  tonnage  of  shipping  is  beneath  the  British 
flag.     Here  are  some  striking  figures  : — 

Tonnage  of  Ships  Owned  Excluding  Coasters. 

1870.  '  1901. 

British  under  Free  Trade 4,229,000        ...        8,422,000 

American  under  Protection  ...     1,449,000        ...  880,000 

The  Protective  tariff  of  the  United  States  has  so  increased  the  cost 
of  building  iron  and  steel  vessels  that  they  can  be  constructed  in 
British  yards  much  more  cheaply.  Protection  has  killed  the  American 
shipping  industry.  The  following  figures  give  the  tonnage  and  nation- 
ality of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  direct  trade  between  the  United 
ELingdom  and  the  United  States  over  a  series  of  years  : — 

Tonnage  of  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared. 

I860.  1880.  1900. 

British 946,000    ...    6,939,000    ...     10,162,000 

American        2,246,000    ...        613,000    ...         541,000 

Under  other  Flags   ...        166,000    ...     1,442,000    ...      1,035,000 

The  recent  returns  of  the  Suez  Canal  show  the  constant  expansion 
of  British  shipping  under  Free  Trade  : — 


British 

Rest  of  world... 

1900. 
Tonnage 

..    7,771,346    . 
..    5,927,891     .. 

1901. 
Tonnage. 

..     8,651,015     ... 
..     6,512,218     ... 

190K. 

Tonnage. 

9,333,99(8 

6,360,363 

PBRCfENTAGES— 

British 

Rest  of  world ... 

56-7 
43.3 

571        ... 
42-9 

59-5 
40-5 
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WHOM  PREFERENCE  WOULD   BENEFIT. 

In  what  proportion  would  the  Colonies  benefit  were  we  to  tax  food 
coming  to  these  islands?  The  question  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Leo  G. 
Chiozza  in  the  Westminster  Gazette.  The  writer  gives  a  table  of  our 
food  imports  from  the  Colonies  in  the  following  form  : — 

Chief  Foods  Imported  from  Sblf-GtOvernino  Colonies  is  1902. 

Values  in  thousands  of  pounds. 

. -^ ^ 

Wheat 3,194     1,483  53     — 

Cheese 4,301     —  131     — 

Butter •...  1,347     402  781     — 

Meat : 

Bacon,  Haras,  and  Pork  1,645     —  1     — 

Beef         92     312  428     — 

Mutton —      568  3,272    — 

Rabbits —       246  173    — 

Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Lambs  1,730     —  —       — 

Fish     1,072     —  —      — 


13,381  3,011  4,839  — 

Mr.  Chiozza  says  : — 

'*It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  if  we  tax  food,  and  food  only,  on 
behalf  of  our  Colonies,  it  is  not  alone  in  regard  to  wheat  that  Canada  would 
reap  most  of  the  benefit.  The  Dominion  is  also  our  largest  colonial  supplier 
of  cheese,  butter,  bacon,  cattle,  and  fish.  Canada,  indeed,  sells  us  nearly 
twice  as  much  food  as  all  the  other  self-governing  colonies  put  together. 
Another  curious  fact  which  this  table  brings  to  light  is  that  New  Zealand, 
with  only  750,000  white  people,  would  often  benefit  more  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's proposals  than  Australia  with  its  3,500,000  people.  Canada  would  be 
the  spoilt  child  of  the  Empire,  for  it  alone  would  substantially  benefit  by 
dear  food  in  England. '  So  far  as  South  Africa  is  concerned,  we  should  tax 
ourselves  in  vain,  for  she  has  no  food  to  sell.  But  that  is  not  all.  It  is  not 
even  Canada  that  would  gain  by  a  food  preference,  but  iust  a  fraction  of  her 
population.  To  tax  our  food  "  on  behalf  of  the  Empire  would  in  reality  be 
to  unduly  benefit  but  some  2,500,000  people  in  one  part  of  it.  Industrial 
Canada  would  nurse  the  grievance  that  it  was  exposed  to  British  competition 
while  agrarian  Canada  gained  substantial  benefit  at  its  cost.  This  is  no  fancy 
picture,  for  Canadian  manufacturers  grumble  not  a  little  even  at  the  present 
preferential  tariff." 

That  the  complaint  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer  is  a  reality  is 
shown  by  a  recent  resolution  approving  a  preferential  tariff  passed  by 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association.    This  was  in  these  terms : — 

*'That  while  such  tariff  should  be  primarily  framed  for  Canadian 
interests,  it  should  nevertheless  give  substantial  preference  to  the  mother- 
country  .  .  .  recognising  always  that  the  minimum  tariff  must  afford 
adeq\uite  protection  to  cdl  Canadian  producers.'* 

This  kind  of  "  preference  " — a  preference  that  adequately  protects 
Colonial  manufacturers  from  outside  competition,  even  the  competition 
of  the  Mother  Country — is  much  in  favour  with  Colonial  statesmen. 
Speaking  on  June  3rd,  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  at 
Melbourne,  Mr.  Kingston,  Federal  Minister  for  Trade  and  '^ 
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said  he  felt  the  colony  might  give  Great  Britain  preference  over 
foreigners,  without  inexpedient  loss  to  revenue,  by  maintaining  the 
existing  duties  and  raising  them  against  foreigners. 

Obviously  it  matters  not  what  the  maximum  duty  may  be  so 
long  as  the  minimum  remains  prohibitive.  Not  one  ton  more  of 
British  manufactures  will  enter  the  colony.  In  self-defence,  however, 
the  Colonial  manufacturer  must  keep  up  his  wall  of  tarifife  against  the 
English  manufacturer,  who  is  everywhere  his  most  formidable  com- 
petitor, for  while  the  American  exports  manufactured  goods  to  the 
value  of  £1,  and  the  Grerman  to  the  value  of  £2,  the  Englishman 
sends  abroad  as  much  as  the  two  combined. 

Addressing  the  Colonial  Premiers  in  July,  1902,  upon  this  subject, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  : — 

'' .  .  .  So  long  as  a  preferential  tariff,  even  a  munificent  preference,  is 
still  sufficiently  protective  to  exclude  us  altogether,  or  nearly  so,  from  yoiu: 
markets,  it  is  no  satisfaction  to  us  that  you  have  imposed  even  greater 
disability  upon  the  same  goods  if  they  come  from  foreign  mai'kets,  especially 
if  the  articles  in  which  the  foreigners  are  interested  come  in  under  more 
favourable  conditions.'' 

TARIFFS  BREED  TRUSTS. 

**  The  mother  of  all  tnista  is  the  duto^ns  Tariff  BiU — it  is  the  GovernmeiU 
through  its  tariff  latoa  which  pluiuiers  the  people^  and  the  tnists  are  merely  the 
machinery  for  doUig  it," — (Henry  Havemeyery  President  of  the  ISugar  Trust, 
Jioie  Ulh,  1899.) 

Mr.  Chamberlain  urges  the  country  on  to  Protection  by  the  spectre 
of  the  trustd.  "Has  the  House,"  he  asked  on  May  28th,  '* considered 
what  is  the  practical  working  of  the  great  trusts  which  are  now  being 
formed  in  America,  and  in  Germany,  and  on  the  Continent — the 
enormous  aggregations  wielded  by  one  man,  by  a  single  brain,  and 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  way  of  destroying  a  particular 
industry  in  this  country  without  running  any  risk  whatever  1  We  are 
the  one  open  market  of  the  world.  We  are  the  one  dumping-ground 
of  the  world." 

There  is  here  a  characteristic  confusion  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
tariffs  ai^  the  forcing  ground  for  trusts.  If  the  great  manufacturing 
concerns  of  the  United  States  are  able  to  charge  prices  at  home  that 
they  cannot  obtain  in  markets  abroad  it  is  because  the  tariff  enables 
them  to  do  so.  Here  are  some  striking  differances  between  the  prices 
obtained  at  home  and  abroad  by  the  American  manufacturars.  They 
were  gathered  by  the  Democratic  Congressional  Committee : — 

Quantity  Bxport  Per  cent 

Quoted.  Price.  U.S.Price.  Difference. 

Borax  (refined)          •••          lb.  2^  cents  7|  cents  210 

Lead  (pigs)      1001b.  2  to  2^  cents  3}  cents  50  to  87 

Hand-saws      dozen  1482  dol.  1804  dol.  22 

Sewing  Machines       ...        each  13 '25  dol.  20  dol.  59 

Tin  Plates       1001b.  319  dol.  419  dol.  31 

Wire  Rope,  1  in.  cir. ...  100  ft.  72  dol.  260  dol.  261 

The  Ust  might  be  greatly  extended,  but  sufficient  is  quoted  to  show 
how  the  tariff  enables  the  trust  to  bleed  the  home  consumeCijOOQlC 
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"WHAT  I   HAVE  SAID,  1  HAVE  SAID." 

Quotation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  past  speeches  against  himself  is 
perhaps  not  a  profitable  occupation.  The  doctrine  of  "  What  I  have 
said,  I  have  said  "  is  of  strictly  limited  application,  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain has  already  taken  occasion  to  say  that  he  has  changed  his  views. 
Still  there  are  those  who  believe  that  his  old  opinions  have  a  certain 
soundness.  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1881,  in  response 
to  a  Fair  Trade  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Cliamberlain 
said : — 

"  Lastly,  Sir,  is  anyone  bold  enough  to  propose  that  we  should  put  duties 
upon  food  ?  Mr.  Ecroyd  no  doubt  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He 
has  referred  to  the  sacrifices  which  he  would  require  from  the  working 
classes,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  make  the  demand  upon  them  that  they 
should  pay  an  extra  price  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  most  important  articles  of 
their  daily  consumption.  Well,  Sir,  I  can  conceive  it  just  possible,  although 
improbable,  that,  under  the  sting  of  great  suffering  and  deceived  by  mis- 
representations, the  working  classes  might  be  willing  to  try  strange  remedies, 
and  might  be  foolish  enough  to  submit  for  a  time  to  a  proposal  to  tax  the 
food  of  the  country,  but  one  thing  I  am  certain  of.  If  this  course  is  ever 
taken,  and  if  the  depression  were  to  continue  or  recur,  it  would  be  the 
signal  for  a  state  of  things  more  dangerous  and  more  disastrous  than  any- 
thing which  has  been  seen  in  this  country  since  the  repeal  of  the  com  law. 
With  the  growth  of  mtelligence  on  the  part  of  the  worlcing  classes,  and  with 
the  knowledge  they  now  possess  of  their  ow^n  power,  the  reaction  against 
such  a  policy  would  be  attended  by  consequences  so  serious  that  I  do  not 
like  to  contemplate  them.  A  tax  on  food  would  mean  a  decline  in  wages. 
It  would  certainly  involve  a  reduction  in  their  productive  value — the  same 
amount  of  money  would  have  a  smaller  purchasing  power.  It  would  mean 
more  than  this,  for  it  would  raise  the  price  of  every  article  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  it  would  induoitably  bring  about  the  loss  of  that 
gigantic  export  trade  which  the  industry  and  energy  of  the  country  working 
under  conditions  of  absolute  freedom  has  been  able  to  create.'' — (Hbttse 
of  Gommons,  August  12th,  1881.) 

At  a  later  period  in  his  Radical  days  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  not 
changed  his  views.  In  a  famous  speech  at  Birmingham  in  1885  he 
declared  : — 

'*  The  owners  of  property — those  who  are  interested  m  the  present  state 
of  things,  the  men  who  have  privileges  to  maintain — would  be  glad  to 
entrap  you  from  the  right  path  by  raising  the  cry  of  Fair  Trade,  under 
which  they  cover  their  demand  for  Protectiou,  and  in  connection  with  which 
they  would  tax  the  food  of  the  people  in  order  to  raise  the  rents  of  the 
landlords.  .  .  .  Property  cannot  pay  its  debt  to  Labour  by  taxing  its 
means  of  subsistence." — (Birmuigham,  May  5^,  1885.) 

A  final  quotation  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  sufiSice.  It  is  from  a 
speech  delivered  at  Ipswich  in  1885  : — 

'*  If  they  study  history  at  all  they  will  find  that  the  condition  of  the 
farmer  was  never  so  hopeless,  and  that  the  state  of  the  labourers  was  never 
so  abject,  as  when  com  was  kept  up  at  a  high  value  by  a  prohibitive  protec- 
tive duty,  when  it  was  64s.,  or  even  rose  to  120s.  per  quarter.  Even  m  that 
time  the  evidence  given  before  repeated  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  shows  that  the  state  of  agriculture  was  deplorable." — {Ipswiehy 
January  14tfc,  1886.)  Digitized  by  LjOOglC 
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MR.   CHAMBERLAIN'S   PROPOSALS. 


THREE  UNIONIST  CHANCELLORS 
OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. 

I.— RIGHT  HON.  C.  T.  RITCHIE,  M.P. 

{Conservative). 

**  My  right  hon.  friend  the  Colonial  Secretary,  upon  whose 
speech,  I  imagine,  the  mind  of  the  public  is  most  directly 
fixed,  in,  I  think,  the  first  of  his  speeches,  expressly  stated 
that  he  spoke  only  for  himself.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Government  not  to  express  their  view  of  the  situation 
also.  So  far  as  members  of  the  Government  who  have 
spoken  on  this  matter  are  concerned,  all  that  has  been  said 
has  been  that  the  question  of  the  preferential  treatment  of 
the  Colonies  should  be  discussed  and  inquired  into.  For  my 
own  part,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I  should  be  surprised  if 
inquiry  should  show  any  practical  means  of  carrying  out  that 
policy.  I  avow  myself  a  oonvinoed  free-trader; 
and  I  do  not  share  the  views  of  those  who  think  that  any 
practical  means  can  be  devised  for  overcoming  the  difficulties 
which  present  themselves  to  me  in  connection  with  their 
proposals  ;    and,    as   at   present   advised,    I    oannot    be 

a  party  to  a  polioy  whlcliy  in  my  opinioxiy 
would  BB  DBTRimiNTAIa  BOTH  TO  THB 
COUNTB7    AND    TO    THB    COU>NIB8."  — 

House  of  Commons i  June  qthy   1903. 

II.— RIGHT  HON.  SIR  M.  HICKS-BEACH, 

Bart.,  M.P.  {Conservative)^  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer,  1 895-1 902. 

^^I  am  opposed  to  the  polioy,  to  the  prin- 
olples  of  the  policy^  of  my  right  hon.  firiend 
the  Colonial  Seoretary.  I  believe  they  will 
be  deeply  ii^nrions  to  this  oonntry,  and  DO 
MOBB  TO  DISUNITB  THAIT  TO  UNZTB 
THB  BBlPXBBa" — House  of  Commons^  June  gth^  1903. 
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UNIONIST  OPINION 


III.— RIGHT   HON.   LORD   GOSCHEN 

{Liberal  Unionist)  ^  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 1 887-1 892;  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  1 895-1 900. 

''The  money  is  to  go  to  old-age  pensions.  To  that  I 
would  make  the  obvious  objection  that,  if  the  hopes  of  the 
authors  of  this  plan  are  to  be  fulfilled  and  the  colonial  wheat- 
growing  area  is  to  be  immensely  increased,  the  taxes  will 
diminish  every  year,  and  the  amount  which  is  being  set  aside 
to  pay  for  old-age  pensions  will  be  a  diminishing  quantity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  liability  for  pensions  once  undertaken 
can  never  be  stopped,  and  the  country  may  be  landed  in  a 
position  which  I  know  the  Government  do  not  desire,  and 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  has  repudiated,  that  without 
this  taxation  on  food  the  country  would  still  be  saddled  with 
old-age  pensions.  The  liability  is  there.  How  is  the  money 
to  be  found  ?  Every  class  who  derived  no  benefit  from  the 
taxes  on  food  would  have  to  pay  for  old-age  pensions,  which 
at  the  time  of  their  imposition  would  be  considered  as  covered 
by  the  taxation  on  food.      My  lordSy   I   Oall  that  a 

gamble.      It    is    A    OAMBXJi    WITH    THB 
FOOD  OF  TBB  PBOFUi.    .    .    . 

*'  Before  this  idea  was  mooted  many  and  many  were  the 
plans  by  which  it  was  hoped  the  Colonies  might  draw  closer 
to  us,  and  we  retain  our  hold  over  the  Colonies.  On  that 
road  the  statesmen  of  both  hemispheres  must  continue  to 
work,  undiscouraged  if  the  result  should  be  against  the  plan, 
undiscou raged  by  failure.  Forward  this  Empire  must  go, 
not  as  a  dying  Empire,  but  as  a  living  Empire  in  the  world, 
and  our  statesmen  must  endeavour  to  realise  the  fair  dream 
of  a  cemented  Empire  wlthoat  the  nightmare  Of 
TAMFBRINQ  WITH  THB  FBOFIaB'S 
WOOHu'^— House  of  Lords,  June  15/A,   1903.  ,^^,^i,> 
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ON  MR.   CHAMBERLAIN'S   PROPOSALS. 


Rt,  Hon,  the  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE 

{Liberal  Unionist)   Lord   President  of  the 
Council. 

'' If  I  knew. that  every  working  man  who  possesses  a 
Parliamentary  franchise  was  prepared  to  give  his  vote  in 
favour  of  trying  this  experiment,  and  if  I  knew  that  our 
Colonies  were  ready  to  meet  us  in  that  experiment  as  fully 
as  we  could  desire,  I  WOQld  not  be  a  IMtfty  to  a 
trial  of  tliat  ezpertment  unless  I  were  convinced  in 
heart  and  conscience  that  that  experiment  was  justified  on 
sound  economical  grounds,  and  that  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  great  maSSes 

of  the  people  as  well  as  to  that  of  some  of  the  more 
fitvonred  seotlons  of  the  working  olasaea.  .  .  . 

'Mn  my  judgment  there  is  not  much  need  for  inquiry  into 
political  advantages.  It  is  not  mainly  or  primarily  as  a 
political  arrangement  that  these  changes  are  proposed  to  us. 
They  are  proposed  to  us  as  being  expedient  in  themselves 
independently  of  any  political  advantages  by  which  they  may 
be  accompanied  If  they  are  expedient  in  themselves — that 
is  to  say,  if  we  have  all  been  up  to  the  present  time  wrong  in 
our  political  economy,  if  we  have  made  a  mistake — which  I 
admit  further  inquiry  as  to  the  results  of  our  policy  may 
prove  to  be  the  case — if  these  proposed  changes  are  econom- 
ically sound,  then  there  is  no  question  that  they  will  be 
politically  expedient.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  political 
advantages — I  admit  they  are  great — can  only  be  purchased 

at  the  expense  of  privation,  hardshipf  and 
dlsoontent  on  the  part  of  our  own  people,  then 
I  say  I  oan  oonoeive  no  policy  which  wonld 
more  certainly  or  more  swiftly  tend  to  the 
dissolatlon  and  disintegration  of  our  Imperial 

TkmgireJ^— House  of  Lords,  June  15^,   i9o:|'edbyLjOOgle 


UNIONIST  OPINION 


RIGHT  HON.  LORD  BALFOUR  OF 
BURLEIGH  {Conservative),  Secretary 
for  Scotland. 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  I  adhere  to  the 
general  principles  of  a  Free-trade  policy,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  ask  what  Free-trade  is.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  Free-trade  has  brought  us 
great  advantages ;  we  get  food  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and 
free  entry  for  our  raw  materials.  There  are  circumstances, 
however,  which  are  well  worthy  of  examination  even  by  the 
most  ardent  advocates  of  the  Free-trade  policy  in  the  abstract. 

**....  Speaking  for  myself,  as  I  am  entitled  to  do,  I  feel 
bound  to  say  I  have  little  or  no  expectation  that  the  inquiry 
I  have   indicated   will  show  it  to  be  either  praotlOfiLl  or 

desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  reverse  tlie 
prinoiples    apon   wbloh    our    flsoal    polioy  Is 

Dased." — House  of  Lords ^  June  \^thy  1903. 

LORD    AVEBURY   {Liberal  Unionist). 

*'  While  the  suggestions  of  the  Colonies  will  be  considered 
in  a  friendly  and  sympathetic  spirit,  they  cannot  expect  us  to 
do  anything  which  will  orlpjde  or  endanger  that  mag- 
nificent commerce  on  which  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  our 
people  so  greatly  depend." — House  of  Lords^  June  15/A,  1903. 

HON.    ARTHUR    ELLIOT,     M.P.    {Liberal 

Untonist\     Financial    Secretary     to     the 
Treasury. 

^^I  rctJoioe  In  the  Tree-trade  position  of  this 

OOOntry.  It  is  a  grand  ideal  that  under  the  British 
flag,  wherever  the  Home  Government  has  control,  British 
subjects  of  every  race  can  buy  their  commodities  at  the 
market  price.  It  would  be  a  mighty  change  to  substitute 
for  this  position  another,  into  which  artificial  considerations 
are  to  enter,  and  we  should  lose  the  free  markets  we  now 
enjoy.     The  more  inquiry  we  have  the  more  we  shall  find 

that  the  ssrstem  advooated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
oannot  lightly  be  dismissed  as  of  no  apoonnt.'' 

— House  of  Commons^  June  gth^   1903.  Digitized  by  LjOOglC 


ON   MR.   CHAMBERLAIN'S   PROPOSALS. 


RT.  HON.  SIR  JOHN  GORST,  M.P.  (Conser- 
vative), Minister  ot  Education,  1895- 1902. 

"A  tax  upon  food,  however  excellent  its  object,  was  one 
which  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  their  present 
condition  could  not  possibly  endure.  It  was  obvious  there 
were  some  classes  who  could  bear  it.  The  rich  could  bear  it, 
and  he  thought  what  were  called  the  middle  classes,  the 
traders  and  shopkeepers,  and  the  lower  middle  classes  could 
bear  it,  and  possibly  a  great  many  of  the  working  classes, 
such  as  skilled  workmen  and  artisans,  and  members  of  the 
great   trade  -  unions.       But    the    great    mass    of  tlie 

labour  of  tills  oonntry  was  onsldlled  labour^  * 
unorgaiilBed  and  very  often  ill-paid.    Among  the 

great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  living  wage.  It  might  be  that  about  two-thirds 
of  the  working  people  of  the  country  got  that  living  wage, 
and  about  one-third  did  not  get  it.     The  effect  of  raising  the 

price  of  food  would  be  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
living  wage  all  over  the  oonntry     The  result  would 

be  that  they  would  plunge  a  number  of  people  who  were  now 
getting  a  living  wage  into  the  class  of  those  who  were  not, 
and  they  would  also  depress  the  people  who  were  now  not 
getting  a  living  wage  into  still  greater  poverty  and  hunger. 
These    were    considerations    which    led    him    to    say    that 

nothing  wonld  persnade  him  to  be  a  party  to 
snoh  a  tax  on  food  as  wonld  materkdly  inorease 
its  prioe  to  the  people  of  this  oonntry.    He  would 

rather  leave  Parliament  than  be  a  party  to  any  such  policy. 
Some  people  said,  in  a  sneering  kind  of  voice,  ^  Xhis  iS 
noiere  parOO^<*»^^^«*"-'  He  believed  it  was  TXtmi 
'  *^  iH  y T'^^V  A T.TttHir  '^ — House  of  Commons y  June  gthy  1903. 

RT.  HON.  EARL  OF  JERSEY  {Conservative\ 
Governor  New  South  Wales,  1890-93. 

'^  I  am  nnahle  to  believe  that  a  system  of  preferential 
tariffs  can  be  benefloial  to  this  oonntry  or  in  the 

long  mn  to  Australia-  ...  it  is  most  essential  that  in 
endeavouring  to  draw  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire 
together  we  shall  do  nothing  to  Weaken  in  any  way 
the  heart  of  the  Bmpire  itself."— -^^^^  of  Lords, 

June    I5/A,    1903.  Digitized  by  LjOOgle 


UNIONIST  OPINION 


MR.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL,  M.P. 

{Cons€rvativi.) 
"  The  Colonial  Secretary  would  not  be  able  to  stop  at  a 
•liiirl^  ajatom  of  preferential  tarllBi.  He  would  have  to 
fight  a  fierce  battle,  in  which  his  supporters  would  be  the  manufactur- 
ing fair  traders  and  the  agricultural  protectionists.  The  idea  of 
giving  a  preference  to  the  Colonies  in  matters  which  we  must  tax  in 
any  case  for  revenue  had  now  been  extended  to  preference  in  food- 
stuffs. Who  would  pay  for  all  this  ?  The  Colonies  would  be  pleased, 
and  the  working  classes  might  be  placated  with  the  promise  of  old-age 
pensions.  The  cost  must  principally  fall  on  the  manufacturing  fair 
traders,  who  would  have  to  pay  more  for  labour  and  who  would,  there- 
fore, lose  in  neutral  markets.  They  would  insist  on  some  tangible 
return,  and  the  only  one  possible  would  be  an  elaborate  system  of 
bounties  and  duties.  This  move  meant  a  ehanre  not  onlj  In 
blatorle  BnrUeb  partlesi  bat  In  the  eondltlone  of  onr 
pabllo  life.  The  old  Conservative  party,  with  its  religious  con- 
victions and  constitutional  principles,  would  disappear,  and  a  new 
partj  would  arise,  rieb,  materlallaty  and  eeenlar, 
whose  opinions  would  torn  on  tarlflb  and  who  would 
eause  the  lobbies  to  be  orowded  with  the  touts  of 
proteoted  Industries.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  change  ? 
Never  was  the  wealth  of  the  country  greater,  or  the  trade  returns 
higher,  or  the  loyalty  of  the  colonies  more  pronounced.  Was.it  that 
we  were  tired  of  these  good  days?  There  was  no  popular  de- 
mand for  the  departure,  whieh  eould  not  have  been 
proposed  on  mere  slender  provoeatlon."  —  House  of 
CommonSy  May  28M,  1903. 

MR.  PEMBERTON,  M.P.  {Conservative). 

"  After  the  speech  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  it  was  impossible  not 
to  feel  that  this  programme — if  it  could  be  called  a  programme — was 
the  programme  which  was  to  be  put  before  the  country  as  that  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Unionist  party  at  the  next  election.  Although  the 
Colonial  Secretary  said  it  was  not  necessary  for  this  to  be  settled  at 
once,  he  also  said  that  thej  could  not  keep  the  colonies 
waltlngr  longr  In  this  state  of  uncertalntj.  He  did  not 
think  that  those  two  remarks  were  quite  consistent  ;  but  the  conclusion 
one  must  come  to  was  that,  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  closer  union  of 
the  Empire  to  have  some  sort  of  preferential  tariffs,  on  the  Colonial 
Secretary's  own  showing  it  ought  to  be  settled  soon  and  the  issue  put 
before  the  country.  It  was  not  possible  at  the  present  moment  to 
express  any  accurate  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this  programme  ;  but 
he  did  not  wish  to  allow  It  to  be  supposed  that  all 
members  of  the  Unionist-Conservative  part  j,  because 
thej  had  been  members  of  that  partjr  In  the  past, 
necessarllj  approved  of  the  pro^^BOUMkeJ'^  —  Bouse  of 
Commons^  May  iZthy  1903. 

MAJOR  SEELY,  M.P.  {Conservatfoe\ 

<^  I  am  a  Free  Trader  and  support  the  views  put  for- 
ward by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Bzchequer  .  .  .  ^— House 

of  Commons,  June  ^fh,  1903.  Digitized  by  L^OOglC 
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ON  MR.   CHAMBERLAIN'S  PROPOSALS. 


SIR  EDGAR  VINCENT,  M.P.  (Conservatme). 

"  The  result  of  retaliatory  tariffs  is,  with  rare  exception,  not  to 
broak  op«n  the  door  bat  raUior  to  Inoroaso  the  ob- 
staolos  to  Froo  Trade,  bj  adding  a  aeeond  barrier  to 
tbe  first.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  England,  who  abjures  retaliation,  enjoys 
in  every  country  in  the  world  equal  or  superior  treatment  to  foreign 
manufacturing  countries  which  enter  upon  negotiations  armed  with 
the  weapon  of  retaliation.  To  justify  the  adoption  of  the  policy  by 
England  it  must  therefore  be  shown  that  the  weapon  which  has 
proved  of  doubtful  efficiency  in  the  hands  of  others  would  prove  most 
useful  to  us.  It  must  also  be  shown  that  the  net  result  of  retaliation 
would  be  increased  freedom  for  commerce,  and  not  increased  restric- 
tions. As  the  only  articles  which  the  Colonies  send  us  in  large 
quantities  are  articles  of  food,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  proposal 
to  impose  taxation  upon  food  imported  from  abroad.  It  is  clear  that 
tbia  eannot  be  done  without  Inoreaalnir  the  ooat  of 
UvinflT*  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  very  frankly  admitted  this.  The 
imports  of  food  into  England  amount  roughly  to  ;£220,ooo,ooo  a-year. 
As  there  are  approximately  eight  million  families  in  England,  this 
amounts  to  an  annual  expenditure  by  each  family  on  food  imported 
from  abroad  of  ;£27  loj,  or,  roughly  speaking,  ten  shillings  per  family 
per  week.  If  ten  per  cent,  duty  were  levied  on  these  imports— and 
we  should  not  stop  at  ten  per  cent  if  the  principle  were  once  adopted 
—the  additional  eoat  to  eaoh  Ikmil j  would  amount  to 
a  ahilUng  per  week.  Where  are  the  additional  wa^ea 
to  eome  from  to  provide  for  this  extra  ooat  ?  It  is  clear 
that  our  trade  with  foreign  countries  so  far  from  being  increased  will 
be  diminished  by  the  proposed  change  ;  and  the  possible  increase  of 
trade  with  self-governing  Colonies  does  not  exceed  ten  millions  a  year. 
Is  it  likely  that  this  addition  to  our  exports  will  produce  a  general  rise 
of  wages  throughout  the  country  of  a  shilling  a  week  ?  For  my 
own  part  Z  do  not  beliOTe  it." 

Letter  in  Devonshire  paper^  June  1903. 


LORD  HUGH  CECIL,  M.P.  {Conservative). 

"  I  feel  very  strongly,  when  we  have  regard  to  the  political  side  of 
the  question,  how  strongs  the  case  is  against  altering  the 
present  fiaeal  ayetem^  because  I  am  quite  unable  to  understand 
how  we  could  adjust  an  elaborate  system  of  tariffs  for  tbe  ostensible 
benefit  of  the  Colonies  without  involving  ourselves  in  a  series  of 
most  angry  and  difficult  negotiations  which  in  all  probability,  so 
far  from  strengthening  the  tie  which  united  the  Colonies  to  the 
Mother  Country,  would  tend  to  throw  an  apple  of  diaeord 
between  them.  From  a  political  point  of  Tiew,  no 
leas  than  firom  a  flaoal  point  of  view,  that  would  be  a 


House  of  Commons^  May  28^//,  IQOJ. 
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UNIONIST   OPINION 


RIGHT  HON.  HENRY  HOBHOUSE,  M.P. 

{Liberal  Unionist). 

**In  answer   to   your  inquiry  as  to  my  attitude  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposals  for  a  preferential  tariff,  I  have  no 

hesitation  in  stating  that  I  have  for  many  years 
been  a  OOWUXCBlD  FRllB-TRADIIRf  and 
see   no   reason  for  altering  my  views  nnder 

present  Oiroumstanoes.  I  supported  the  corn  duty  last 
year  for  revenue  purposes,  and  as  a  necessary  contribution 
towards  the  expenses  of  our  very  costly  war.  Although  I 
should  have  acquiesced  in  its  being  continued  for  a  limited 
time  in  order  to  strengthen  our  financial  position  and  to  help 
to  discharge  part  of  our  enormous  war  debt,  I  am  not  sorry 
that  Mr.  Ritchie  should  have  seen  his  way  to  repeal  the  duty 
this  year.  It  was  a  burden  on  the  poorest  of  the  people  ;  it 
did  little  or  no  good  to  the  farming  interests  ;  and  (while  not 
itself  a  protective  duty)  it  raised  false  expectations  that  we 
were  going  to  return  to  a  protective  system.  From  this 
point  of  view  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  seems  to  me  far 

more  open  to  objeotlon  than  the  dnty  whloh 

is  now  being  repealed,  it  revives  all  the  old  con- 
troversy about  free  trade  and  protection,  it  excites  hopes  and 
expectations  among  certain  classes  at  home  and  in  our 
Colonies  which  are,   I  fear,  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  and 

it  threatens   to  disturb  the  whole  basis   of  our 

OOmmeroial  system.  I  am  no  fanatical  believer  in  free 
trade  as  a  policy  equally  good  for  all  times  and  all  countries, 
nor  do  I  think  its  adoption  need  tie  our  hands  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  prevent  our  making  efforts,  for  instance,  to 
abolish  bounties  on  sugar  by  international  convention.  But 
I  believe  that,  speaking  broadly,  and  considering  the  interests 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  not  those  of  any  particular  class, 

free  trade  is  as  essential  (if  not  more  essential) 
to  the  welfare  of  the  orowded  popolatlon  of 
these  islands  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  adop- 
tion fifty-seven  years  ago."— Z^^/^r  to  Constituent^ 

June  i6thy   1903. 
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ON  MR.   CHAMBERLAIN'S  PROPOSALS. 

SIR  FRED   CARNE   RASCH,  Bart.,  M.P. 
{Conservative). 

I  **The  ardent,  but  unpenetrating,  gaze  of  some  of  your 

i      correspondents   disregards   an    important    factor  —  j.^.,    the 
I      agricultural    labourer.      I    have   found   that,  if  tli6  Inge- 

niums  oandidate  suggests  a  tax  on  bread,  the 
only  qnestlon  is  whether  he  goes  oat  of  the 
door  or  window  first,  and  it  is  well  for  him  If 
the  roads  are  not  reoently  metalled.    The  pill 

may  possibly  be  sugared  by  old-age  pensions,  but  his  reply 

is,  to  my  mind,  hard  to  answer :  '  We  remember  bread 
at  7d.  and  wages  at  7s.  under  proteotion,  and 
we  won't  have  it  again;  we  KNOW  that  bread 
WHX  RISB,  but  we  DON'T  KITOW  that 
wages  will  go  up-'" — Letter  in  ^^  Times y'  June  li'jthy 
1903. 

MR.  IAN  MALCOLM,  M.P.  {Conservative). 

''  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made  a  great  mistake  in  proposing 
the  taxation  of  foodstuffs  into  the  country.  No  tax  at  the 
present  time  is  less  necessary.  ...  I  see  no  need  for  a  duty 
on  the  food  of  the  people  unless  the  country  is  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  or  it  could  be  proved  that  the  alteration  would 
be  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  wages  of  every  man  and 
woman  who  consumed  bread." — Stamford^  June  \%thy  1903. 

THE  SCOTSMAN  {Liberal  Vnionist.) 

'*  A  question,  besides,  that  .  .  .  remains  somewhat  obscure 
in  the  public  mind,  is  how,  allowing  that  our  retaliatory 
duties  have  the  effect  desired  and  expected  by  both  of 
breaking  down  the  tariff  wall  of  foreign  protection,  and 
establishing  two-sided  instead  of  one-sided  Free  Trade,  we 

are  to  maintain  the  Colonial  preferenosy  and 
have  money  for  old  age  pensions  or  other 
boons  to  the  working  olass.*'— /^/^  27/A,  1903.  ogle 


UNIONIST  OPINION 


THE  STANDARD  {Conservative). 

**  There  may  be  an  answer,  and  an  adequate  one,  to  all  these  diffi- 
culties. But  the  moral  is  that  a  precise  and  intelligible  scheme  must 
be  produced.  We  wiBh  to  see  the  oards  laid  on  the 
table.  Before  that  is  done  the  nation  cannot  arrive  at  any  judg- 
ment worth  the  trouble  of  formulating.  Only  one  caution  may  be 
added.     Mr.  Chamberlain  quoted  these  admirable  lines: — 

'  A  thousand  years  s€>aroe  serve  to  form  a  State, 
An  honr  may  brlnff  It  to  the  dost.' 
Sa  SBOUZiD   ZiAT  TBB  MOmAZi  TO   SBAmT/' 

June  27M,  1903. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  POST  {Liberal Unionist). 

"The  only  natural  result  of  dearer  food  is  to  make  everybody 
a  little  worse  off  than  be  was  before.  Dearer  food  pro- 
duces nothing  to  sell  at  a  profit,  and  nothing  can  come  of  it  but  an 
increased  drain  on  the  pocket.  But  even  if,  for  argument's  sake,  it 
may  be  conceded  that  the  more  powerful  Trade  Unions  could,  by  a 
strike,  or  threat  of  a  strike,  force  up  wages  in  their  own  trade,  how 
would  that  benefit  the  vast  mass  of  the  wag^e-eamlniT 
population  who  are  not  skilled  artisans,  nor  mem- 
bers of  Trade  Unions,  the  oasnal  day  labonrers, 
flrardeners,  porters,  stablemen— the  men  who  plek  np 
a  <Job'  where  they  oan  and  when  they  eani  Or  how 
is  dearer  food  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workwomen  and  workirlrls  who  Just  manage  to 
make  a  sort  of  llTlnffy  and  who  know  only  too  well 
that  oheap  food  means  the  differenee  between  Just 
enough  to  eat  and  too  little,  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  olten  for  their  children  or  younger  brothers  and 
sisters-  These  people  know  very  well  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
food  will  not  add  a  single  penny  to  their  earnings. 
We  could  say  a  good  deal,  too,  about  the  struggling  shop- 
keepers in  the  poorer  districts.  They  know  what  dearer  food 
would  mean,  and  they  will,  we  fancy,  think  twice  before  voting  for 
it.  And,  to  name  only  one  more  class,  what  about  the  army  of 
blaok-ooated  workers— the  city  olerks,  for  instance— who 
have  to  look  respectable  and  dress  decently,  and  keep  a  wife  and 
family  on  a  fixed— very  fixed— income.  How  are  dearer  bread, 
dearer  meat,  or  dearer  vegetables  going  to  bring  them  an 
increase  of  wages  ?  Employers  all  round  would  be  entitled  to  say 
—We  gain  nothing  by  dearer  food,  we  share  in  the 
increased  expenditure  9  it  adds  nothing  to  our  business, 
and  takes  something  from  our  profits/'— /f/^^M^go3. 


ON  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  PROPOSALS. 


THE  YORKSHIRE   POST  {Conservatme), 

''  Mr.  Chamberlain,  we  are  glad  to  see,  was  as  clear  as 
Mr.  Balfour  in  the  recognition  of  the  prime  fact  of  the 
situation 

'*  I  agree  that  there  should  be  no  imputation  of  disloyalty,  no  prescrip- 
tion of  evu  motives.     It  is  not  in  that  spirit  we  will  carry  on  the  discussion. 

"  This  clears  the  ground.  Mr.  Chamberlain  possibly  had 
Mr.  Seddon  in  mind.  The  New  Zealand  Premier  has  already 
got  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  Unionists  and  Imperialists  who 

dissent  from  the  suggestion  that  a  benns  should 
be  given  to  New  Zealand  mntton— whloh  he 
proposes  to  sell  retail  In  British  towns,  In- 
oreaslng  the  oompetltlon  with  BngUsh  mntton 
—are  eager  to  '  COT  TEOi  PAHTTBR.'  The 
faot  Is  ZDAt  cutting  the  painter  Is  HIS  sug- 
gestion; It  was  the  TSKBAT  he  made.**— 
June  2ythf  1903. 


THE  SPECTATOR  {Liiera/  Unionist), 

** .  .  .  We  Imperialist  Free  Traders  must  be  ready  on 
the  instant  to  take  up  the  challenge,  and  to  show  the  electors 
that  not  only  are  they  being  asked  to  accept  taxation  on  food 

in  the  fidse  hope  that  wages  may  rise,  but  that 

they  are  being  asked  to  accept  it  in  order  to  produce  a  thing 
which  it  also  oannot  posslUy  produce — a  stronger, 
more  stable,  and  morfe  united  Empire."— :/««e  6/A,  1903. 


THE  EVENING  NEWS  {Conservathe) . 

•*  We  believe  that,  apart  altogether  from  the  present  high 
price  of  commodities,  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  will  be 
a  orael  llQUStlcOy  not  only  to  the  working  classes,  but 

to  the  vast  army  of  good  dtlsens  who  ponr 
In  and  oat    of  cor    ^;reat  towns  dally  from 

sabnrban  homes^  in  which  the  margin  between  income 
and  expenditure  is  adready  tOO  narrow.  We  believe 
that  the  food  tax  portion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  will 

add  greatly  to  the  necessities  of  the  fothers 
and  moUiers  of  the  middle-class  honseholdsy 

and  that  the  increase  of  even  a  few  pounds  a  year  will  mean 
further  pinching  and  scraping  to  keep  up  appearances." — 
/une  iqM,    1903.  .     i^n.n\,^ 
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UNIONIST  OPINION 

MR.    CHAMBERLAIN    HIMSELF    ON 
HIS    PROPOSALS. 

Here  are  some  of  Mr,  Chamberlain* s  ^'previous  convictions  " 
applicable  to  his  present  proposals — things  he  has  said 
and  is  now  unsaying, 

WHAT   A    TAX   ON    FOOD    MEANS. 

'*  Lastly,  Sir,  is  any  one  bold  ononflrh  to  propose  that 
we  shonld  put  duties  upon  food!  Mr.  Ecroyd  no  doubt 
has  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He  has  referred  to  the  sacrifices 
which  he  would  require  from  the  working  classes,  and  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  make  the  demand  upon  them  that  they  should  pay  an 
extra  price  of  lo  per  cent,  upon  the  most  important  articles  of  their 
daily  consumption.  Well,  Sir,  I  can  conceive  it  just  possible,  although 
improbable,  that,  under  the  sting  of  great  suffering  and  deceived  by 
misrepresentations,  the  working  classes  might  be  willing  to  try  strange 
remedies,  and  might  be  foolish  enooflrh  to  sabmit  for  a  time 
to  a  proposal  to  tax  the  food  of  the  oonntry,  bat  one 
tbingr  X  am  oertain  of.  If  this  course  is  ever  taken,  and  if  the 
depression  were  to  continue  or  recur,  it  would  be  the  signal  for  a 
state  of  things  more  dangreroos  and  more  disastrous  tban 
anytbinir  whiob  has  been  seen  In  this  oonntrj  since 
the  repeal  of  the  com  law.  With  the  growth  of  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  working  classes,  and  with  the  knowledge  they  now 

Cossess  of  their  own  power,  the  reaction  against  such  a  policy  would 
e  attended  by  consequences  so  serious  that  I  do  not  like  to  con- 
template them.  A  tax  on  food  wonld  mean  a  decline  In 
washes.  Zt  would  certainly  luTolve  a  reduction  In  their 
productiTC  ▼alne— the  same  amount  of  money  would 
have  a  smaller  purohasinff  power.  Zt  would  mean 
more  than  this,  for  it  would  raise  the  price  of  every 
article  produced  in  the  United  Kingrdom,  and  it  would 
Indubitably  bringr  about  the  loss  of  that  riS'antic 
export  trade  which  the  industry  and  energy  of  the 
country  working*  under  conditions  of  absolute  freedom 
has  been  able  to  create."— //'^i/j^  of  Commons^  August  12/A, 
1881. 

TO    RAISE   THE   LANDLORD'S   RENT. 

"  The  owners  of  property-  those  who  are  interested  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  the  men  who  have  privileges  to  maintain — would  be 
glad  to  entrap  you  from  the  right  path  by  raising*  the 
cry  of  Fair  Trade,  under  which  they  cover  their  demand  for 
Protection,  and  in  connection  with  which  they  would  tax  the  food 
of  the  people  in  order  to  raise  the  rents  of  the  land- 
lords  Property  cannot  pay  its  debt  to  labour 

by    taxing     its     means    of   subsistence.*'— ^/riMfVi^A/im, 
May  sth,  1885.  .  . 
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AGRICULTURE  UNDER  PROTECTION. 

"  If  they  study  history  at  all  they  will  fuid  that  tbe  condition 
of  tho  farmor  was  noTor  so  hopolessy  and  that  tho  stato 
of  tho  labourers  was  never  so  altfeot,  as  when  com  was 
'kept  up  at  a  high  value  by  a  prohibitive  protective  duty,  when  it  was 
'64J.,  or  even  rose  to  120J.  per  quarter.  Even  in  that  time  the  evidence 
given  before  repeated  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  shows 
that  the  state  of  arrioaltnre  was  deplorable.**— ^jtc/j^A, 
January  14/A,  1885. 

A   ONE-SIDED   BARGAIN. 

"This  proposal  requires  that  we  should  abandon  our  system  in 
favour  of  theirs,  and  it  is  in  effect  that  while  the  Colonies  should  be 
left  absolutely  free  to  impose  what  protective  duties  they  please  both 
on  foreign  countries  and  upon  British  commerce,  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  small  discrimination  in  favour  of  British  trade,  in 
return  for  which  we  are  expected  to  change  our  whole  system  and  im- 
pose duties  on  food  and  raw  material.  Well,  I  express  again  my  own 
opinion  when  I  say  that  there  Is  not  the  slisrlitest  ohanoe 
tbat  in  any  reasonable  time  this  oonntrj  or  the  Far- 
lian&ent  of  this  eonntry  would  adoi»t  so  one-sided  an 
agreement.  The  foreign  trade  of  this  country  is  so  large,  and  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  Colonies  is  comparatively  so  small,  that  a  small 
preforenoe  given  to  ns  upon  that  ioreiirn  trade  by  the 
Colonies  would  make  so  trifling*  a  diffurenoe— would  be 
so  small  a  benefit  to  the  total  volume  of  our  trade — that  I  do  not 
believe  the  working'  olasses  of  this  oountry  would  eon- 
sent  to  make  a  revolutionary  ehanr^  for  what  they 
would  think  to  be  an  infinitesimal  ^BAxtJ'^—Lond&n,  June 
9M,  1896. 

THE   GERMAN    BOGEY. 

"  What  is  the  charge  made  against  British  Industry.^  Germany  is 
the  country  which  we  are  to  fear.  Germany  is  the  country  which  is  to 
undermine  our  industry,  and  which  has  made  this  astonishing  pro- 
gress. Germany,  we  are  told,  is  making  inroads  upon  our  trade  as 
the  sea  encroaches  upon  our  shores.  Well,  I  am  not  certain  that  the 
sea  does  encroach  upon  our  shores.  But  I  would  prefer  to  reply 
to  charges  of  this  kind  by  facts  and  flrures  rather  than  by 
rhetorical  argument.  Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  course  of  trade 
as  between  Germany  and  this  country,  and  when  we  do  so  I  think  we 
shall  find  that,  although  there  is  reason  for  watchfulness,  there  is  no 
reason  at  all  for  despairing:— and  there  is  hardly  reason  for 
serious  alarm — certainly  nothing  of  a  kind  which  would  make  Mr. 

Cbantrill's  hair  stand  on  end While  it  is  most  important  that 

this  question  should  have  your  careful  and  continuous  attention,  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  puttinr  forward  alarmist 
views  of  our  position^  which  are  greedily  accepted  abroad,  and 
which  lead  our  foreign  friends  and  competitors  to  take  altOiTcther 
an  erroneous  view  of  the  comn&ercial  power  and  the 
con&n&eroial  influence  of  Oreat  ^rittAn*''^— 'Birmingham^ 
November  i^th,  1896. 
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THE 


GREAT  "INQUIRY" 

UNIONIST    OPINION  ON 
MR.    CHAMBERLAIN'S    SCHEME. 

(BUMMJLRIBBD.) 


THE  THREE  CHANCELLORS. 

1.  "It  is  a  GAMBLE  WITH   THE  FOOD  OF  THE 
PEOPLE."— LORD  GOSCHEN. 

2.  '^  Deeply  injurious  to   this  country,  and  do  more  to 
disunite  than  unite  the  Empire." 

SIR   MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH. 
8.    '  *  I  cannot  be  a  party  to  a  policy  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  BE  DETRIMENTAL  BOTH  TO  THIS  COUNTRY 
AND  TO  THE  COLONIES."— MR.  RITCHIE. 


4. — "  If  these  political  advantages  .  .  .  can  only  be  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  PRIVATION,  HARDSHIP,  AND 
DISCONTENT  on  the  part  of  our  own  people,  then  I  say 
I  can  conceive  no  policy  which  would  more  certainly  or 
more  swiftly  tend  to  THE  DISSOLUTION  AND  DIS- 
INTEGRATION  OF   OUR   IMPERIAL    EMPIRE." 

THE   DUKE   OF   DEVONSHIRE. 

5.  "...   I  have  little  or  no  expectation  that  the  inquiry 
.  .  .  will  show  it  to  be  either  PRACTICAL  or  DESIRABLE      ! 
...  to   reverse   the   principles    upon   which   our   policy    i» 
based." -LORD   BALFOUR   OF  BURLEIGH.  j 

6.  "  I   REJOICE   in   the   Free  Trade   position    of  this      I 
country."— MR.  ARTHUR   ELLIOT. 

7.  *'  I  would  rather  LEAVE  PARLIAMENT  than  be  a 
party  to  any  such  policy."— SIR  JOHN  GORST. 

8.  "I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  support  proposals  for  the      j 
PREFERENTIAL    OR    PROTECTIVE   TAXATION    OF 
FOOD."— MR.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 

9.  "  From  a  political  point  of  view,  no  less  than  from  a 
fiscal  point  of  view  ...  A  PROFOUND   MISTAKE." 

LORD  HUGH  CECIL. 

10.  **  I  am  unable  to  believe  that  a  system  of  Preferential 
Tariffs  could  be  BENEFICIAL  to  this  country." 

WIRJERSEY. 
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NOTE. 


This  Article  appeared  in  the  June  number  of  the  *  Nationaz, 
Review^  and  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  Editor  for  permission  to  re- 
print it. 

It  was  written^  and  in  prints  before  the  Birmingham  manifesto  of 
last  May,  No  doubt  the  *  Inquiry '  and  discussion  that  has  foUowed 
ihat  important  pronouncement^  has  tnomentarily  diverted  public  attention 
from  questions  of  national  expenditure  aud  national  finance  ;  but  they  still 
remain  essential  factors  in  our  fiscal  position. 

The  enormous  burden  of  expenditure  and  of  taxation  due  to  the 
South  African  JVar^  bore^  on  the  whole^  lightly  on  the  country.  A 
striking  tribute  to  the  broad  and  sound  basis  on  which  our  trade  and 
finance  is  founded  ;  and  an  opportune  object  lesson  at  the  present  moment. 
For  the  country  may  well  entertain  a  shrewd  idea^  that  the  burden  of  the 
South  African  War  could  not  so  easily  have  been  bome^  if  we  had  had 
to  depend  for  our  resources  upon  a  fiscal  system^  formerly  tried  and  found 
wanting^  and  now  again  proposed  for  our  adoption, 

7  Grosvenor  Cresent.  SYDNEY  BUXTON. 

September^  i903« 
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THE  WAR: 

Its  Cost,  Finance,  and  Legacies. 


THE  time  has  now  arrived  at  which  it  is  possible  to  sum  up 
the  cost  of  the  war,  and  to  consider  how  that  cost  has 
been  met,  and  what  fiscal  and  financial  legacies  remain.  This  is 
not,  however,  the  place  to  discuss  the  question  of  whether  the 
cost  was  excessive;  whether  extravagance  and  waste,  or  due 
economy  and  foresight  prevailed.  Obviously  the  war  was  un- 
expected, and  its  nature,  magnitude,  and  prolongation  were 
matters  of  still  greater  surprise.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  ready 
when  the  storm  broke — and  unpreparedness  costs  money. 
Millions  were  at  once  lavishly  voted,  money  flowed  like  water ; 
and,  of  necessity,  combined  with  much  efficiency,  there  was  also 
great  waste  in  many  quarters — not  by  any  means  confined  to 
spavined  horses  and  mouldy  hay. 

It  is  not  intended  either,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  discuss 
in  detail  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  actual  taxation  imposed 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  war,  nor  to  consider  whether  such 
taxation  was  sound  and  wise.  The  reform  of  taxation  since 
1843  has  been  based  on  the  principle  that  taxation  should  be 
levied  on  as  few  articles  as  possible,  each  head  of  taxation  pro- 
ducing a  substantial  sum.  In  other  words,  simplicity  and  con- 
centration; a  large  revenue  from  a  few  sources.  Thus  the 
thousand-headed  tariff  of  sixty  years  ago  had  been  gradually 
curtailed  until,  in  1899,  but  sixty-eight  items  of  import  remained 
liable  to  taxation  by  the  Customs.  But  the  more  the  basis  of 
taxation  is  broadened — ^as  the  cant  phrase  is — the  more  com- 
plicated and  vexatious  the  tariff,  and  the  greater  the  restrictions 
and  restraints  on  trade.  The  new  duties  of  1900, 1901,  and  1902 
increased  the  number  of  articles  taxed  to  170.  It  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  laid 
existing  taxation  more  under  contribution  and  to  have  imposed 
fewer  new  taxes. 

To  rightly  understand  the  finance  of  the  war,  it  has  to  be 
considered  from  two  aspects :  first,  the  financial  position  as  it 
appeared  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  from  time  to 
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time  he  was  making  his  provisions  for  the  year ;  and,  secondly, 
the  outcome  of  the  whole  affair.  The  one  indicates  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  whether  they  show  courage  and 
resource  in  meeting  emergencies ;  the  other  sums  up  the  final 
financial  result  to  the  country. 

On  the  first  occasion  of  the  imposition  of  war  taxation,  in 
his  Budget  speech  of  1900,  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  made  an 
appeal  to  the  taxpayers  to  show  themselves  *not  unworthy  of 
this  country  and  of  those  who  had  gone  before  us/  '  This  was 
not  a  time,'  he  said,  *  at  which  we  should  shrink  from  showing 
our  confidence  in  the  resources  of  our  country  or  in  the  self- 
d«nial  of  our  people.'  Shall  we,  he  exclaimed,  who  sit  at  home 
at  ease,  show  ourselves  at  such  a  moment  financial  cowards? 
Let  us  rather  look  back  to  the  history  of  the  past,  and  see  what 
our  forefathers  did  at  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  War,  and  what 
oiir  fathers  did  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War. 


THE  FRENCH   WAR  AND   THE  CRIMEAN  WAR. 

The  cost  of  the  French  War  was  about  900  millions,  and, 
ai!>proximately,  of  this  over  300  million  was  met  by  immediate 
taxation,  while  some  600  millions  was  borrowed.  No  doubt  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  Pitt,  who  for  long  could  not  be 
brought  to  believe  in  the  continuance  and  the  staying  power 
of  the  mushroom  Republic,  was  content  to  borrow  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  large  sums  required.  But  in  1798  he  realised 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  from  that  time  forth  he  and  his 
successors  did  not  shrink  from  the  most  strenuous  exertions, 
while  conducting  the  Titanic  struggle,  to  maintain  the  credit  of 
the  country  and  to  meet  a  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  war 
from  additional  taxation.  The  nation  was  far  from  rich,  the 
population  was  comparatively  small,  yet  for  thirteen  years  an 
income-tax  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  was  levied  and  cheer- 
fully borne,  while  every  article  of  luxury  or  of  necessity,  of  food 
or  of  clothing,  of  warmth,  light  or  illumination,  was  taxed,  again 
taxed,  and  further  taxed.  The  flag  was  kept  flying  and  financial 
ruin  was  averted. 

In  1854,  the  first  year  of  the  Crimean  War,  ten  millions  were 
required.  The  whole  was  provided  by  Mr.  Gladstone  from 
additional  taxation,  to  produce  a  little  over  six  millions  in  the 
current  and  an  additional  four  millions  in  the  following  year. 
In  1855,  twenty-three  millions  were  required  when  the  Budget 
was  introduced,  and  Sir  Charles  Wood  imposed  further  taxation 
to  the  extent  of  another  five  and  a  half  millions.  In  1856,  the 
balance  required  was  borrowed.     For  war  purposes  the  income- 
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tax  was  raised  from  jd,  to  i6rf.,  the  tea  duty  by  6rf.  to  \s.  gd.^ 
the  sugar  duty  by  2s.  to  about  12s,  a  cwt,  while  the  malt  duty 
and  spirit  duty  were  largely  increased.  In  round  numbers,  out  of 
a  total  cost  of  nearly  seventy  millions  falling  on  three  years, 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  millions  were  met  by  taxation  and 
thirty-two  millions  were  borrowed.  Within  ten  years  the  last 
fiscal  and  financial  traces  of  the  Crimean  War  had  disappeared. 
By  then  the  debt  had  been  again  reduced  to  the  level  of  pre- 
Crimean  days  ;.  and  the  remaining  remnant  of  the  war  taxation, 
that  still  left  on  tea  and  on  sugar,  had  been  finally  remitted. 
The  statesmen  of  the  day  may  have  put,  and  indeed  had  put 
their  money  on  the  wrong  horse.  But  at  least  they  appreciated 
that  those  who  had  clamoured  for  war  were  bound  to  pay  for 
their  whistle,  and  that  it  was  not  just  to  leave  to  posterity  the 
results  of  their  policy. 

Such  was  the  war  finance  of  the  past ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  in 
the  year  of  Grace  1899,  we  were  in  a  far  stronger  and  better 
position  for  meeting  the  burden  of  a  war  than  were  our  ancestors 
or  our  forefathers.  For  decade  after  decade,  year  after  year,  had 
seen  the  country  grow  in  wealth,  commerce,  and  comfort,  with 
lightened  taxation,  a  simplified  tariff,  and  with  the  debt  largely 
reduced.  This  was  the  situation  when  the  South  African  storm- 
cloud  broke,  and  a  grave  financial  position  had  to  be  faced. 

THE   FIRST   COST   OF  THE   WAR. 

The  only  preparation  made  for  a  possible  war  were  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  in  July  for  the  despatch  to  South  Africa 
from  India,  of  10,000  men  ;  a  force  that  was  ultimately  sent 
at  the  beginning  of  September.  A  policy  of  bluff  and  of 
metaphors  was  to  carry  the  day — ^there  would  be  no  war.  But 
these  sanguine  ideas  were  rudely  dispelled  when,  in  October, 
1899,  the  Boers  issued  their  ultimatum  and  war  began.  The 
House  was  thereupon  called  together  to  vote  supplies.  Ten  millions 
were  asked  for  to  enable  the  Government  to  despatch  35,000 
additional  troops  to  South  Africa,  and  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
speedy  and  successful  conclusion.  *  Of  course,'  said  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer, '  if  we  had  known  in  April  last  that 
we  should  have  been  called  upon  to  provide  for  an  expenditure 
of  ten  millions  for  a  war  in  South  Africa,  I  should  have  felt 
bound  to  provide  for  it  out  of  the  resources  of  the  year/  But 
this  being  October,  and  the  financial  year  half  sped,  he  did  not 
think  it  wise  or  feasible  at  once  to  impose  taxation.  Three 
millions  of  the  ten  were  to  be  met  by  the  anticipated  surplus  of 
the  year — the  revenue  was  showing  great  expansion — while  the 
balance  was  to  be  met  by  an  issue  of  Treasury  Bills.     But  the 
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borrowing  was  to  be  merely  temporary,  for  Parliament  would 
have  to  make  provision  for  the  expenditure. 

Instead,  however,  of  our  men  eating  their  Christmas  dinner 
in  Pretoria,  the  dark  days  of  Magersfontein,  of  Stormberg,  and 
of  Colenso  intervened  ;  still  further  darkened  by  the  heart- 
rending flash-signal  of  '  Hope  can  hold  out  *  of  hardly  pressed 
Ladysmith.  But  when  the  House  met  again  on  January  30th, 
1900,  matters  had  somewhat  improved,  troops  had  been  poured 
into  South  Africa,  Lord  Roberts  had  arrived,  the  relief  of 
Kimberleywas  imminent.  The  Government  had,  however,  to 
confess  that  the  job  was  a  bigger  and  more  formidable  one  than 
they  had  anticipated.  A  vote  for  120,000  additional  men  and  a 
sum  of  thirteen  millions  were  taken. 

THE   FIRST  WAR   BUDGET. 

The  Budget  of  1900  was  introduced  on  March  Sth,  nearly 
five  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  financial  year.  The  estimated 
expenditure  for  the  coming  year  was  put  at  ;f  1 54,000,000,  the 
estimated  revenue ^t£\  16,900,000, giving  a  deficit  of  ;f  37,000,000. 
Included  in  the  estimated  expenditure  was  a  sum  of  ;f  38,000,000 
for  war  purposes ;  so  that,  for  1 900-1,  it  was  expected  that 
*the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  country  would  well  cover  the 
ordinary  expenditure.'  To  the  thirty-eight  millions  required  for 
the  war,  some  five  millions  additional  would,  so  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  stated,  be  required  for  army  purposes,  for 
replenishing  the  reserve  of  guns,  ammunition,  and  stores,  if  was 
realised  the  hope  and  expectation  that  the  war  would  be  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion  by  the  following  September.  The 
total  actual  and  estimated  war  liabilities  amounted,  therefore, 
to  sixty-six  millions,  made  up  of  the  ten  millions  of  October, 
1899,  the  thirteen  millions  of  February,  1900,  and  the  thirty-eight 
and  the  five  millions  now  required.  Some  five  and  a  half  millions 
would,  it  was  expected,  be  provided  by  the  *  abounding  revenue,' 
which  had  already,  a  month  before  the  close  of  the  financial 
year,  resulted  in  a  realised  surplus  of  that  amount  over  the 
ordinary  expenditure  of  the  past  year.*  This  surplus  had  been 
diverted  to  meet  the  extraordinary  war  deficit  instead  of  being 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  existing  debt.  Thus  a  balance  of 
some  sixty  millions  remained,  for  which  provision  had  to  be 
made. 

Additional  taxation  was   to  be  imposed  to  an  amount  of 
;£■  12,317,000  on    the   current  year,  with  ;f  1,900,000  additional 


*  This  realised  surplus,  estimated  at  ^yooo^ooo  in  October,  at  ^£5,500^000 
March,  as  above,  actua" 
end  of  the  financial  year. 


in  March,  as  above,  actually  reached  the  amazing  su^.^of^  ^9,334,000  by  the 
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to  fall  on  the  following  year;  a  total  of  ;f  14,217,000.  As  it 
was  hoped  that  the  war,  though  '  acute  and  costly,  would  not 
be  a  long  one,'  this  additional  taxation  was  to  be  raised  by 
temporary  additions  to  existing  taxation ;  for  it  did  not  seem 
advisable  'to  meet  temporary  necessity  by  permanent  fiscal 
changes.'  Direct  and  indirect  taxation  were  to  suffer  in  com- 
panionship. So  tea,  tobacco,  beer,  and  spirits  were  all  addi- 
tionally taxed,  to  the  tune  of  ;^  5,800,000;  while  fourpence  was 
put  on  to  the  income-tax,  raising  it  to  a  shilling,  to  produce 
some  ;£'8y400,ooo.  In  addition,  the  sinking  fund  within  the  fixed 
debt  charge  was  suspended — on  which  subject  a  few  words  will 
be  said  later  on — thus  reducing  the  expenditure  by  ;f  4,5 50,000. 
In  round  figures,  therefore,  the  aggregate  war  expenditure  of 
sixty-six  millions  was  to  be  met,  to  the  extent  of  fourteen 
millions  and  a  quarter,  by  additional  taxation,  and  to  the 
estimated  extent  of  ten  millions  by  the  interception  or  sus- 
pension of  the  old  and  new  sinking  funds  respectively.  The 
balance  was  borrowed.  Thirteen  millions  of  Treasury  Bills  had 
already  been  issued,  and  a  War  Loan  of  thirty  millions  now 
followed.  It  was,  however,  contemplated  that  a  considerable 
sum — ^some  said  thirty  millions — ^would  ultimately  be  forth- 
coming from  the  Transvaal  when  the  war  was  over,  as  a  contri- 
bution towards  the  cost  of  the  war.  Taking  them  all  round  the 
financial  proposals  of  1 900-1  were  not  unworthy  of  the  pluck 
and  the  policy  of  an  English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

FURTHER  WAR   EXPENDITURE. 

The  somewhat  sanguine  estimates  of  the  military  authorities 
were  not  fulfilled;  and,  in  July  1900,  a  further  supplementary 
estimate  was  taken  for  £1 1,500,000,  of  which  three  millions  were 
for  China.  The  number  of  men  now  in  South  Africa  was 
22ifiOO.  But  the  war  was  thought  to  be  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  this  sum  would  suffice  to  finish  it  off;  and,  indeed,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  estimate  was  concerned  with  charges  for 
re-transport,  gratuities,  and  other  terminal  charges.  No  ways 
and  means  were  provided  to  meet  this  extra  expenditure. 

Then  came  September,  with  the  war  officially  over — and  the 
Election.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Election  was  completed,  it 
was  found,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  that  the  Boers  did  not 
agree  with  the  view  of  the  Government,  and  persisted  in  keeping 
up  a  sort  of  a  war ;  which,  however,  involved  as  many  troops 
and  as  much  cost  as  the  real  war.  In  December,  therefore, 
the  new  House  was  called  together  to  vote  further  supplies,  in 
order  to  enable  the  Government  to  maintain  a  force  of  230,000 
men,  and  effectually  and  finally  to  deal  with  their  obstinate  and 
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persistent  opponent.  A  further  supplementary  vote  of  sixteen 
millions  (of  which  ;f  500,000  was  for  China)  was  therefore  taken. 
In  February  1901,  there  was  yet  another  supplementary  esti- 
mate of  three  millions.  Thus  the  additional  war  expenditure  of 
the  year,  over  and  above  the  Budget  estimate  of  thirty-eight 
millions — the  five  millions  additional,  originally  intended  to  be 
taken  for  contingences,  had  been  superseded  by  the  laiiger  sup- 
plementary votes — amounted  to  thirty  and  a  half  millions,  of 
which  three  and  a  half  millions  was  due  to  the  Chinese  im- 
broglio. The  war  cost  had  mounted  up  to  ;f  91,800,000.  No 
further  ways  and  means  were  provided  in  the  year,  but  the 
money  now  required  was  raised  from  the  balance  of  the  War 
Loan  and  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer  Bonds  and  Treasury  Bills. 

THE   SECOND  WAR   BUDGET. 

This,  then,  was  the  position  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  presented  his  second  War  Budget  on  April  18, 
1901.  The  war  had  already  cost  some  ninety-two  millions, 
and  the  further  estimated  war  expenditure  for  the  coming  year 
was  put  at  ;f 60,230,000  (including  ;f 2,000,000  for  China); 
a  total  aggregated  war  expenditure  of  about  ;f  152,000,00a 
Of  this,  eleven  millions  only  had  been  met  from  the  war 
taxation  imposed  the  previous  year — the  increase  in  the 
ordinary  expenditure  had  absorbed  the  balance  of  the  additional 
taxation.  About  another  fourteen  millions  had  been  liquidated 
by  the  diversion  of  the  sinking  funds,*  leaving,  in  round  num- 
bers, some  127  millions  still  outstanding  to  be  met.  And  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  the  expected  contribution  from  the  Trans- 
vaal, that  had  looked  so  rosy  and  realisable  the  previous  year, 
when  the  war  liability  was  but  half  the  present  amount,  had 
become  dim,  distant,  and  hazy.  Then,  besides  and  beyond  this 
somewhat  unfortunate  financial  outlook,  the  ordinary  expendi- 
ture had  shown  an  enormous  and  alarming  increase.  The 
estimate  of  the  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  coming  year, 
1 90 1 -2,  was  greater  than  that  for  1899- 1900  ^Y  ^^  ^^s  than 
eleven  and  a  quarter  millions,  and  amounted  to  ;^  127,372,000. 
The  estimated  revenue  was  put  at  ;f  132,255,000,  which  left  an 
apparent  surplus  of  ;f4,88o,ooo.  But  included  in  the  revenue 
were  over  fourteen  millions  of  war  taxation,  imposed  the  pre- 
vious year;  so  that  the  increase  on  the  ordinary  expenditure 
would  swallow  up  ten  millions  of  this  additional  taxation. 

The  total  estimated  expenditure  for  the  year  was  put  at 
;f  187,600,000,     which,     against     the     expected     revenue     of 

♦  See  Note,  p.  6.  ^■mze6  by LjOOglC 
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;f  132,255,000,  left  the  enormous  deficit  of  ^5  5,345,00a  New 
taxation  was  to  be  imposed.  Biit  as  the  financial  difficulty  was 
po)v  not  so  much  the  war  expenditure  as  the  ordinaiy  expendi- 
ture, permanent  fi3cal  changes  were  proposed'  It  beCam^ 
necessary  ^  to  make  some  endeavour  to  put  our  financial  s)rstem 
!on  a  broader  basis^  so  as  to  enabl^  us  to  be^r  the  increase  in  otif 
ordinary  expenditure  which  niay  be  ttecossary/  So  th<^  sugkr 
duty  and  the  export  duty  on  coal  were  revived.  This  iiew 
indirect  taxation  would  produce  ;f 7,200,000 ;.  and.  andtbef 
twopence  was  added  to  the  income-tax,  raising  it  to  14//.9  to  pro- 
duce ;f  3,800,000  in  the  current  and  ;f 900,000  in  the  foHoWrng 
year.  In  all,  eleven  millions  of  additional  taxation  in  the  curren^^ 
^.nd  another  million  in  subsequent  years.  But  this  eleven  milUbns 
was  but  little  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  the  yawning  chaso^ 
caused  by  the  increase  of  the  ordinary  expenditure.  Ther6 
was  not  hcjarly  enough  left  over  even  to  cover  the  additional 
interest  on  the  war  debt,  now  estimated  at  three  and  a  quartef 
>nillions  a  year-rPitt,  in  his  worst  time,  had  at  Ifeast  provided 
each  year  by  taxation  for  the  interest  on  his  additional  wak- 
debt  The  sinking  fund  was  again,  and  rightly,  suspended,  and 
the  expenditure  was  thereby  again  reduced  by  ;f 4,600,006. 
The  balance  of  the  funds  required  were  borrowed  in  the  form  of 
an  issue  of  Consols  to  an  amount  of  ;£Bo,ooo,ooo, 


CRITICISM   OF  BUDGET: 

The  war  was  still  not  over,  and,  indeed,  showed  little  signs 
of  coming  speedily  to  an  end.  The  total  war  cost  amounted  to 
J 53  millions;  the  debt  had  been  increased  by  127  millions. 
Yet,  in  1901,  no  further  substantial  effort  w^  made,  beyond 
continuing  the  existing  war  taxation  of  fourteen  to  fifteen  mil- 
lions a  year,  to  liquidate  this  enormous  debt.  The  whole  effort 
made  in  two  years  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  war  was  thu3 
measured  by  some  twenty-3even  millions.  The  financial  pluc)c 
of  the  previous  year  had  given  out.  The  idea  that  the  *  tax,- 
payers  of  the  country  should  make  some  substantial  sacrifice, 
which  in  these  days  of  prosperity  they  were  well  able  to  bear/ 
was  forgotten;,  and  substantially  the  whole  aggregated  debit 
balance  of  war  expenditure  was  parried  over^  to  be  paid  at  some 
distant  and  unqertaun  date.  Comparisons  with  the  Napoleonic 
and  Crimean  Wars  would  now  be  distinctly  odious  and  in  bad 
taste,  so  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  avoided  any  reference 
to  the  way  in  iVhich.  the  war  expenditure  of  pur  fathers  and 
forefathers.had  been  courageously  met. 
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THIRD  WAR  BUDGET. 

Time  went  on,  and  ao  did  the  war  ;  and,  in  January  1902,  a 
further  sum  of  five  millions  was  required  for  army  purposes,  the 
army  in  the  field  still  numberi;ig  240,000  men.  Previous  to  this, 
in  July,  1901,  yet  another  si)c  find  a  half  millions  were  asked  for 
and  voted  as  a  *  grant-in-aid  *  for  civil  purposes  for  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Orange  River  Colony*  Three  millions  of  this  was  an 
advance  intended  to  be  repaid  by  the  Colonies,  the  balance  was 
required  to  enable  the  Queen's  Government  to  be  carried  on. 
The  charges  due  to  the  war  were  thus  increased  in  the  year  by 
^l  1,600,000. 

The  Budget  of  1902  was  introduced  on  April  14,  after  the 
Conferences  at  Vereeniging  had  begun,  and  were  still  pro- 
ceeding, but  while  it  was  as  yet  questionable  if  a  peaceful 
settlement  would  ensue.  At  all  events,  the  Chancellor  •of  the 
Exchequer  desiring  peace  wisely  prepared  for  war.  And, 
indeed,  even  if  peace  came,  he  could  not  anticipate  that  there 
would  be  any  saving  on  the  army  estimates,  the  whole  sum 
would  probably  be  absorbed  in  winding  up  the  war. 

The  war  estimate  for  the  year  amounted  to  ;C39,6so,ooo, 
together  with  ;f3,8oo,ooo  for  interest  on  the  war  debt,  and 
^1,800,000  for  further  civil  charges;  in  all,  ;f 45,250,000  Be- 
sides this,  a  supplementary  provision  to  meet  contingencies  of 
;f  17,750,000  was  taken,  while  the  interest  on  the  new  debt  to  be 
created  would  require  a  further  ;f  750,000.  The  grand  total  of 
estimated  war  charges  on  the  year  thus  amounted  to  nearly 
sixty-four  millions.  Adding  this  to  the  former  liabilities  created 
by  the  wars,  amounting  to  165  millions,  a  grand  total  was  reached 
of  some  229  millions,  of  which  six  millions  was  due  to  China* 
Of  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  about  twenty-seven  millions 
had  been  met  from  increased  taxation,  and  eighteen  and  a 
quarter  millions  had  been  liquidated  at  the  cost  of  the  re- 
demption of  the  existing  debt  by  the  diversion  or  suspension  of 
the  sinking  funds.  On  balance,  therefore,  an  actual  liability  of 
184  millions  was  still  outstanding.  Against  this  enormous  total 
the  anticipations  of  payment  by  the  Transvaal  of  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  war — now  talked  of  as  ^S^ 
millions — was  '  coming  nearer ; '  while  the  British  share  of  the 
Chinese  indemnity,  amounting  to  six  millions,  though  not  yet 
realised,  was  assumed  as  a  good  asset 

The  total  estimated  expenditure  for  the  )rear  was  put  at 
;£'i93,785,ooo,  the  revenue,  including  the  additional  taxation 
of  1900  and  1901,  was  put  at  ;^i47,785,ooo,  leaving  a  deficiency 
of  ;f  45,324,00a  This  was  primarily  a  war  deficit,  for  while  the 
ordinary  expenditure,  put  at  .^^i  29,1 59,000,  showed  an  increase 
of  two  millions,  the  revenue  was  still  buoyant,  and  showed  a 
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surplus  of  ;f  1 8,824,000  over  this  estimated  ordinary  expenditure;' 
a  sum  which  was  available  for  war  chaises.  This  3um  was 
to  be  enlarged  by  additional  taxation  ;  and  direct  and  indirect 
taxation  were,  for  the  third  time,  to  share  in  adversity.  The 
income-tax  was  to  be  increased- by  a  penny  to  is.  3^.,  and  the 
penny  stamp  on  cheques  was  to  be  doubled — a  proposal  sub<* 
sequently  abandoned.  At  the  same  time  the  basis  of  taxation 
was  to  be  again  broadened.  The  alarming  increase  In  the 
ordinary  expenditure,  necessitated,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  a  further  permanent  addition  to  the 
tariff  of  articles  on  which  taxation  should  be  levied.  The  former 
com  duty,  repealed  in  1869,  of  threepence  a  cwt.,  was  therefore 
reimposed.  This  fresh  taxation  would  produce  ;{^  5,150,000  in 
the  present  and  ;f  500,000  in  the  following  year,  of  which 
;l^  2,650,000  was  derived  from  indirect  taxation^  and  ,jf  3,000,600 
from  direct  taxation. 

In  the  year,  therefore,  the  revenue  available  for  the  liquida*> 
tion  of  the  enormous  war  debt  would  amount  to  an  aggregate 
of  23I  millions — ue.^^  surplus,  ;£'i  8,600,000;  increased  taxation, 
;f  5,100,000.  But  of  this,  ;C4y400,ooo  was  required  to  meet  the 
additional  interest  on  the  war  debt,  so  that  some  twenty  millions 
alone  was  available  for  the  reduction  of  the  capital  debt  The 
sinking  fund  was,  of  course,  to  be  again  suspended,  reducing,  the 
expenditure  by  £4fi70fiOO*  A  fuither  war  loan  of  thirty* two 
millions  was  to  be  issued,  bringing  the  total  increase  of  thd  4^bt 
up  to  159  millions.  The  balances  were  to  be  drawn  upon  to 
meet  the  rest  of  the  deficit 

ThuS)  while  the  war  liabilities  of  the  year  were  increased,  by 
fflxty-four  millions,  some  five  millions  of  additional  taxation 
only  were  to.  be  imposed  in  the  year.  In  other  words,  of  the 
deficit  of  forty-five  millions,  some  five  was  met'  from  taxation* 
four  and  a  half  from  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  rest  was  borrowed. 
Better  than  the  year  before ;  but  hardly  courageous  finance. 


SUMMARY  OF  FINANCIAL  POSITION. 

This  was  the  last  War  Budget,  and  this,  then,  is  the  moment 
to  sum  up  the  financial  position  as  estimated,  and  the  financial 
jprovision  as  intended  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  estimated  war  expenditure  (including  China  6  millions), 
and  including  interest  on  the  debt,  had  been  as  follows  : 


£ 

Total. 

1899-00      . 
1900-01 
I90K-02 
1902-03 

23,217,000      . 

68,620,000 
.       73fi97yOoq  .  . 
.      63,950,000      . 

•    23,217/xx) 
.    91,837,000 
.    165,034,000 
.    228,984,000 
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This. expenditure  bad  been  intended  to  be  met  as  fdlows : 


i    \    .\ 

From 

^^                InS^-   ^ 

•  '  r     *  J 

New  Taxation  . 
'(te^sdinated): 

t  li^T^ 

,  ^   .  V  .  .  — 

•     9»334Ax>    .     13,000,000 

1900-01 

>       12,167,000 

.^    4,547,000    .    54,000,000 

:  1901^2 

.     i5poo,ooo 

.     4,681,000    .    60,000,000 

1902-03 

J    18,624,000 
5,150,000  . 

,^51,026,000 

1    -4,640,000    ,     32,000,000 

' 

;C23,2d2,000     ;f  1 59,000,000 

\   Producing  ;f  152,400,060 

Tlie  actual,  resultis  were,  of  cotirsei,  somewhat  diflerentand  more 
satisfactqiy,  knd  they  will  be  summed  up  later. 

.'  The  real  touchstone  of  the  financial  courage  and  resource 
of  a  Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer  is  the  way  in  which,  in  time 
of  trouble;  he  meets  his  difficulties  and  rises  to  the  occasion ; 
in  other 'words,  he  must  be  judged  by  the  amount  of  taxation 
he  and  his  Government  are  wining- to  impose  on  the  country 
in  Order  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  costly  wan  Judged  by  thii 
test,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  figures  already  giveti  shoW 
that  the  Government  failed  adequately  to  meet  the  ettiergehcy; 
and  that  financial  courage  was  not  conspicuous  in  their  dealing^ 
with  the  liabilities  thrown  on  the  country  by  the  war*  They 
talked  big,  but,  in  taxation,  they  sang  small ;  there  was  mudf 
cry  but  little  wool.  The-  more  there  was  to  meet,  th6  less  wad 
done  to  meet  it 

In  1899  there  was  a  sum  often  millions  to  be  met ;  and  the 
whole  of  thisi  so  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared,  he 
would  have  been  bound  to  meet,  and  would  have  met  in  the 
financial  year,  if  the  liabilities  had  been  known  in  April  instead 
of  in  October.  In  1900  the  iiabilities  had  risen  to  sixty-six 
millions,  of  which  possibly  half,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  recovered 
from  the  Transvaal. '  Taxation  to  an  amount  of  fourteen  mil- 
lions a  year  was  imposed ;  a  substantial  contribution  towards  the 
liquidation  of  the  balance.  On  the  third  occasion,  in  1901,  th^ 
liabilities  aggregated  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and  the 
Transvaial  contribution  had  become  somewhat  dbubtful.  No 
substantial  taxation  was,  however,  imposed  to  meet  these  grown 
and  growing  charges.  .  Additional  taxation,  .it  is  true,  to  an 
amount  of  eleven,  millions  was  imposed,  but  practically  the 
whole  of  this  was. already  hypothecated  to  meet  the  deQctit  on 
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the  ordinary  expenditure.  On  the  fourth  and  last  occasfofl,  irt^ 
1902,  the  aggregate  liabilities  haying  now  mounted. up  to  22d 
tnillions,  df  which  184  millions  was  still  unliquidated,  fr^n 
taxation  tp  an  extent  of  five  and  a  h^lf  million^  in  all  Was* 
imposed — a  ha'pbrth  of  bread  to  an  intolerable  deal  of  sack.  ' 

Every  one,  as  we  know,  would  readily  be  a  good  Samaritan, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  oil  and  the  twopence;  and  everybody 
would  be  in  ifavbur  of  increasing  the  taxes  to  meet  the  charges 
of  a  war  if  it  were  not  for  a  tea  duty  and  an  income-tax.  '  But 
whatever  he  may  feel  in  Jthe  abstract,  no  one  likes  taxation  Ip 
the  concrete,' and  it  is  much  easier  and  pleasanter  to  run  tip 
debt,  and  to  provide  merely  for  the  interest,  rather  thaft -to 
impose  taxation  in  order  to  liquidate  the  principal.  It  require?; 
therefore,  exceptional  courage  and  ability  to  oveitome  flie  dead 
weight  of  public  opinion  and  to  face  the  unpopularity  bf  heavjf 
taxation.  '  .     ;  . 

The  England  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  involved,  in  'a 
great  war,  met  over  three  hundred  millions  of  wiar  charges 
from  additional  taxation,  one-third  of  the  whole  cost.  Fifty 
years  later,  the  wealthier  and  more  populous  England  met 
nearly  forty  millions  of  war  charges,  more  than  half  the  whole 
liability,  in  three  years.  The  still  wealthier  and  more  prosperous 
England  of  to-day — ^*the  most  lightly  taiced  country  in  Europe^ 
60  the  Colonial  Secretary  .informs  us — ^was  only  called  upon  l^ 
Ita  Government  to  provide  fifty  millions  by  additional  taxatiph 
in  four  years,  to  meet  a  total  war  expenditure  of  nearly  twd 
bttiidred  tod  thirty  millions ;  hot  much  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
whole.  A  Pitt,  a  Gladstone,  even  a  Wood,  had  done  better 
than  that.  -     ■  \-\   \   y  ^.;.     .;_;:r; 

.  PEACE.  •     ,    '  ;  ..     ,..; : 

But  to  turn  again  to  the  history  of  the  finance  of  the  War. 
In  Jime,  1962,  peace  having  now  definitely  succeeded'  to  the 
three-  and  a  half  years  of  costly  and  devastating  war.  Sir  Rl. 
Hicks  Beaeh— his  final  appearance,  alas!  as  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  producing  a  Budget-^ave  a  revised  estimate  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  year.  He  now  found  that  his  requirements 
were  considerably  reduced,  and  that  though,  as  he  had  antici- 
pated, the  whote  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  forty  millions 
would  be  required  for  winding  up  theJ  war,  the  seventeen  and 
three-quarter  millions  taken  for  contingencies  would  only  be 
xequitied  to  the  extent  of  a  million.  The  suspension  of  the 
sinking  fund  was  therefore  arrested;  and  the  deficit,  how 
r^uced  to  twenty-four  millions,  was  to  be  met  out  of  the  loan 
of  thirty-tv  millions  that  had  already  been  issued,  and  which 
•had 'pioduoeu-' thirty*  millions'  in  cash.     The  balance  of  the 
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loan,  amounting  to  six  millions,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  'the  distinct  understanding 
that,  if  it  be  possible,  it  shall  all  be  devoted  to  the  reduction 
of  debt' 

One  further  financial  statement  was  made,  this  time  by  Mr. 
Ritchie,  who  succeeded  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  in  August*  On 
November  4,  1902,  he  introduced  a  supplementary  estimate  for 
South  Africa  to  an  amount  of  eight  millions,  for  civil  purposes 
for  the  new  Colonies.  Three  millions  of  this  was  necessary 
to  provide  the  sum  which,  under  the  Treaty  of  Surrender* 
the  Government  had  promised  as  *a  free  grant;'  but  which, 
for  some  inscrutable  reason,  they  had  at  first  imagined  was  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  loan  to  be  charged  on  the  Transvaal 
Another  two  millions  was  a  free  grant  to  other  persons  in 
respect  of  war  losses  ;  and  the  balance  of  three  millions  was  for 
loans  to  burghers  and  others,  the  amount  to  be  repaid  by  the  two 
Colonies  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  out  of  their  first  loan. 

Subsequently,  in  February,  1903,  a  further  sum  of  a  million  ' 
was  asked  for  as  a  grant-in-aid  to  the  Transvaal  Constabulary* 
The  South  African  quagmire  had  thus  swallowed  up  the  free 
balance  of  six  millions  that  was  to  have  gone  to  the  reduction  of 
debt,  and  had  involved  the  borrowing  of  three  millions  besides. 
Substantially,  the  civil  expenditure,  from  first  to  last,  falling  on 
the  supply  votes,  amounted  to  ;^i7,450,ooo.  Of  this,  the 
Transvaal  will  repay  six  millions,  leaving,  in  addition  to  the 
direct  war  expenditure,  a  British  contribution  of  eleven  to 
twelve  millions,  applied,  for  the  most  part,  to  oiling  the  billows. 

FINANCIAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  actual  financial  results  of  the  war  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows.  The  Chinese  six  millions  can  be  eliminated,  as  it  is 
hoped  that  the  indemnity  will  cover  the  outlay.  The  total  cost 
to  us  of  the  South  African  War,  and  of  its  aftermath,  was 
;f  224,000,000.  Of  this,  ;f  191,500,000  (including  four  millions 
borne  by  the  army  votes  for  1903-4,  and  which  will  be  met,  we 
may  hope,  out  of  the  taxation  of  that  year)  was  due  to  army 
supply  services,  original  and  supplementary ;  ;f  17450,000  was 
due  to  civil  services;  ^^9,250,000  represented  the  accumulated 
interest  on  the  war  debt ;  while  the  loss  that  will  be  ultimately 
entailed  on  the  redemption  of  the  various  war  loans  issued 
below  par  cannot  be  put  at  less  than  five  to  six  millions. 
Against  this  224  millions,  37  millions  will  (we  are  informed 
and  we  will  assume)  be  received  from  the  Transvaal ;  namely, 
at  once,  six  to  seven  millions,  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  Transvaal 
loan ;  and  thirty  millions,  in  three  years,  as  a  contribution  to 
the  cost  of  the  war. 
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The  net  cost  of  the  war  to  the  country  Is,  therefore,  187 
millions,  met  as  follows: 

MiUioDjf 
Proceeds  of  Taxation,  1900-1  to  1902*3    .        .      49 
To  be  met  from  Taxation,  1903-4      ...        4 
Diversion  of  Sinking  Funds        .        .        .        .18^ 
Net  addition  to  Debt ilSi 

THE  SINKING  FUNDS. 

A  word  must  .be  said  in  reference  to  the  Sinking  Funds.  Sir 
M.  Hicks  Beach  always  and  continually  asserted — a  proposition 
which  some  of  us  as  persistently  disputed — ^that  he  was  entitled, 
not  only  to  claim  credit  for  the  liquidation  of  the  war  charges 
by  the  amount  of  the  additional  taxation  that  he  imposed,  but 
also  to  claim  credit  for  the  diminution  in  the  amount  that  had  to 
be  borrowed  consequent  on  the  absorption  of  the  old  sinking 
fund,  and  the  part  suspension  of  the  sinking  fund  within  the 
debt  charge. 

In  1899  there  was  a  realised  surplus  (the  'old  sinking  fund') 
of  no  less  than  ;fi'9,33S,ooo.  This  sum,  instead  of  being  applied, 
as  it  would  have  been  in  the  ordinary  course,  to  the  redemption 
of  the  old  debt,  was  applied  to  meet  current  war  charges,  to 
that  extent  reducing  the  amount  it  was  necessary  to  Iwrrow. 
In  1900-1,  1901-2,  and  1902-3  the  sinking  fund  was  suspended. 
That  is,  about  four  and  a  half  millions,  which  would,  in  each 
year,  in  the  ordinary  course,  have  been  applied,  by  means  of 
terminable  annuities,  and  by  means  of  the  new  sinking  fund,  to 
the  purchase  and  extinction  of  old  debt,  was  not  so  applied ; 
and  to  that  extent,  the  liabilities  of  these  years  were  reduced. 

These  two  actions  were  perfectly  legitimate,  for  it  would 
have  been  absurd  to  apply  money  to  the  purchase  and  cancella- 
tion of  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  to  borrow  money  in  the 
Money  Market.  But,  obviously,  the  sum  in  question  cannot  be 
reckoned,  as  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  contended,  as  though  it  were 
taxation  raised  for  and  applied  specially  to  the  purposes  of  the 
war,  and  therefore  to  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating  the 
total  taxation  appKed  to  meet  the  charges  of  the  war.  The  nine 
millions  of  the  Old  Sinking  Fund  came,  it  was  true,  from 
taxation,  though  not  from  additional  taxation.  But,  had  they 
not  been  diverted,  they  would  have  gone  to  the  extinction  of  the 
old  debt,  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  new 
liabilities.  Then,  as  regards  the  New  Sinking  Fund,  a  certain 
customary  expenditure  was,"  for  the  time  being,  pretermitted, 
and  to  that  extent — ^to  the  extent  of  ;f  9,228,000,  if  1902-3  be 
excluded — ^less  taxation  had  to  be  imposed,  or  less  borrowing 
was  rendered  necessary.  But  Posterity — and  that  is  the  test — 
will,  in  the  result,  be  no  better  off  from  either  transaction.    The 
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ni^W  ^ebt,  it  i9  trae,  will  be  l^p  by  eighteen  millions  and  at  half 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been ;  rbut,  on  the  oth^r  hatid, 
there  vtrill  be  eighteen  and  a  half  millions  more  of  old  debt  for 
future  taxpayers  to  meet  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case.  I  think  it  is.  clear,  therefore,  that  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  taxation  specially  applied  by  the  country  (or  I^  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  to  the  purposes  of  the  war,  the 
question  of  the  sinking  funds  should  be  eliminated. 

THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  National  Debt,  to 
which  the  war  added  enormously,  while  adversely  affecting  the 
credit  of  .the  country.  The  total  war  debt  issued  consisted  of 
Consols  to  a  nominal  amount  of  ninety-two  millions,  of  a  War 
Loan  of  t)iirty  millions,  of  Exchequer  Bonds  to  an  amount  q( 
twenty-four  millions,  and  of  Treasury  Bills  to  an  amount  o^ 
thirteen  millions.  In  all,  ;f  159,000,000,  which  produced  a  sum. 
of  ;^i  52^1 5,00a  The  discount  of  £6yS^Sfiioo  represents  an 
addition  to  the  cost  of  the  war  if  the  debt  be  redeemed  at  par. 

The  interest  on  the  war  debt  involved  a  charge,  in  1902-3,  of 
jg" 4400,000 ;  and  the  accumulated  interest,  in  the  four  yean^ 
1899-19CX)  to  1902-3  inclusive,  amounted  to  \;f  9,400,000,  As 
the  charge  for  interest  is  due  to  the  addition  to  the  debt,  and 
as  it  is  a  continuous  charge  which  must  be  met  each  year^^  it 
ought  by  rights  to  be  deducted  from  the  aggregate  total  of  war 
^xation  irafposed — namely,  fifty  millions — if  we  desire  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  war  expenditure  that 
Was  actually  liquidated  from  war  taxation. 

The  total  gross  amount  of  the  National  Debt  in  18 15  was 
nine,  hundred  millions.  By  1853  the  g^oss  amount  of  the  debt 
had  been  reduced  to  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  millions.  The 
.Crimean  ^yar  somewhat  increased  the  total,  but,  by  1879,  the 
gross  amount  had  been  reduced  to  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
xxiillions.  The  institution  of  the  new  sinking  fund  in  i^JSt  ^nd 
its  growing  effectiveness,  more  rapidly  extinguished  debt,  and 
the ,  next  five-and-twenty  years  saw  it  fall  to  its  minimum--. 
^:035»9CX>,ooo  gross,  the  figure  at  which  it  stood  in  1^99*  The 
debt  is  now,  in  gross,  ;f 800,000,000.  Atone  fell  swoop  the  patient 
savings  of  two  generations  have  been  dissipated.  The  laborious, 
ii'.uncpnscious,  Sisyphup,  has  been  rolling  up  tiis  stone,  and  now« 
behold,  it  has  rolled  most  of  the  way  bade  again^  and  he  must 
begin  his  work  anew  ! 

'  The  actual  chaise,  for  the  interest  aqd  management  pf  the 
debt,  amounted  in  181 5  to  nearly  thirty  millions  a  year.  Inj 
1 874. the  charge  was  still; about  twenty-four  millions;  but  in 
.1898  it  had  fallen  to  ^f  17,200,000,  and  as  much  as  ;f  7,800,000^ 
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the  balance  of  the  fixed  annual  charge  of  twenty-five  millions, 
was  available  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  In  1887  and  1888 
the  fixed  charge  for  the  debt  was  reduced  from  twenty-five  to 
twenty-eight  millions  a  year.  Mr.  Goschen  defended  this  action 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  sinking  fund  had  become  so  rich 
a  prize,  that  if  he  himself  did  not  plunder  it,  some  less  scrupulous 
successor  would  be  tempted  to  do  so.  But,  naturally,  his 
example,  instead  of  preventing,  encouraged  a  successor  to  go 
and  do  likewise;  and,  in  1899,  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  also  raided 
tiie  sinking  fund,  and  reduced  the  fixed  annual  charge  for 
the  debt  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-three  millions  a  year,  thus 
reducing  its  effective  by  another  two  millions  a  year.  This 
reduction,  which  was  commended  to  the  House  as  an  act  of 
special  foresight,  was  based  on  a  threefold  reason.  First,  that 
the  fixed  debt  charge  ought  to  bear  some  relation  to  the 
outstanding  debt,  and  that  as  the  debt  had  of  late  been,  and  in 
the  future  would  be  still  more  rapidly  reduced,  the  fixed  charge 
and  the  available  sinking  fund  were  excessive.  Further,  that 
the  new  sinking  fund  had  worked  so  well  that  its  very  effective- 
ness was  becoming  embarrassing ;  by  1906,  if  left  alone,  it  would 
be  annually  extinguishing  no  less  than  ten  millions  of  debt. 
Within  an  appreciable  time,  therefore,  nearly  all  the  Government^ 
securities  in  the  market  would  be  bought  up ;  and,  meanwhile,' 
the  country  was  buying  consols  above  par. 

These  specious  pleas  unfortunately  prevailed.  The  financial 
Cassandras,  who  were,  as  usual,  unheeded,  prophesied  that  the 
unknown  would  happen  ;  that  it  was  a  wiser  policy  to  reduce  the 
national  liabilities  largely  and  effectively  while  taxation  was  yet* 
light,  while  prosperity  and  surpluses  continued,  so  that  when 
war,  dark  days,  bad  times,  or  increased  expenditure  came,  the 
country  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  meet  all  or  any  of  these 
adverse  vicissitudes.  This  was  four  years  ago.  No  one,  of 
course,  not  even  the  most  pessimistic  of  prophets,  anticipated 
what  has  actually  occurred,  nor  has  a  right  to  say, '  I  told  you 
so.'  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  country  would  have  been 
in  a  considerably  stronger  financial  position  when  the  war  broke 
out,  if  the  sinking  fund  had  not  been  reduced  in  1899.  Even 
before  the  war  came,  the  withdrawal  of  the  support  which  the 
sinking  fund  purchase  of  consols  gives  to  the  market,  had 
considerably  weakened  the  stock  and  lowered  its  price  ;  thus 
the  national  credit  was  affected,  and  the  price  at  which  the 
millions  'vhich  had  to  be  borrowed  for  the  war  could  be  raised, 
was  lower  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  Further,  if  the 
sinking  fund  had  been  left  alone,  a  yearly  sum  of  some  six  and 
a  half  millions,  instead  of  only  four  and  a  half,  would  have  been 
available  when  war  came,  either  to  meet  the  interest  Q^'Qiew 
loans,  or  to  go  to  the  reduction  of  the  war  expenditure. 
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THE   REDEMPTION   OF  DEBT. 

What  is  our  position  now?  The  gross  debt  at  ;^ 800,000,000, 
the  figure  of  thirty-five  years  ago.  Consols  at  91  instead  of  at 
no.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  terribly  afraid  of 
redeeming  a  few  millions  of  debt  at  1 10 ;  he  has  had,  one  way 
and  another,  to  borrow  a  hundred  and  forty  millions  at  con- 
siderably below  par;  debt  which  will  ultimately  have  to  be 
redeemed  somewhere  near  par.  The  fixed  charge,  overflowing 
in  1899,  was,  in  1902,  little  more  than  adequate  to  provide  the 
interest  and  charges  on  the  whole  debt  It  became  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  policy  of  1899,  as  applied  to  the  sinking  fund, 
required  reconsideration.  Two  of  the  arguments  for  the 
reduction  of  the  annual  fixed  charge — the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing investments  for  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  high  price  of 
consols — have  not  only  disappeared,  but  the  increased  amount 
of  purchasable  debt  and  the  low  price  of  consols  are  now  sub- 
stantial arguments  in  favour  of  increased  annual  redemption  of 
debt  The  last  and  more  important  argument,  namely,  that  the 
fixed  debt  charge  should  bear  some  relation  to  the  outstanding 
debt,  remains  in  full  force,  but  now  makes  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  which  it  did  in   1899. 

Mr.  Ritchie  proposes  to  raise  the  fixed  debt  charge  from  the 
twenty-three  millions  a  year,  to  which  it  was  reduced  in  1899, 
to  twenty-seven  millions.  The  debt  charge  for  1903,  on  the 
basis  of  1902,  would  have  amounted  to  ;^  27, 500,000 — namely, 
;f23,ooo,ooo  within,  and  ;^4,SOO,ooo,  interest  on  the  new  war 
debt,  outside  the  fixed  charge.  Against  this  there  would  be  a 
present  and  future  saving  within  the  fixed  charge  of  ;^  1,250,000, 
in  consequence  of  the  automatic  reduction  of  interest  on 
consols  from  2J  per  cent  to  2\  per  cent  If  the  whole 
advantage  of  this  were  given  to  the  taxpayer — which,  under 
the  altered  condition  of  things,  clearly  should  not  be  the  case — 
the  charge  of  ;£'27,soo,ooo  would  be  reduced  to  ;£'26,2 50,000. 
But  the  fixed  debt  charge  is  to  be  £27,000,000  a  year,  and 
thereupon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  claims  great  credit 
for  having  thereby  added  £7SOpoo  a  year  to  9ie  sinking 
fund — ^in  itself  a  very  inadequate  contribution  to  make  to  the 
redemption  of  the  enormous  war  debt  But  the  position  may 
with  more  truth  be  put  in  another  way,  namely,  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  reducing  the  annual  burden  of 
the  debt  to  the  tax-payer  by  half  a  million  a  year,  and  this  at  a 
time  when,  on  the  one  hand,  a  remission  of  twelve  millions  of 
taxation  is  given,  and  when,  on  the  other,  the  net  debt  stands 
increased  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions. 

When,  in  1899,  the  debt  chaise  was  reduced,  and  fixed  a^a 
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minimum  amount  of  twenty-three  millions  a  year,  the  gross 
debt  was  only  635  millions,  the  net  debt  (after  deduction  of  the 
Suez  Canal  shares)  being  609  millions.  The  gross  debt  is  now 
;f  798400,000,  the  net  debt  ;^ 772,000,000 ;  or,  if  the  anticipated 
Transvaal  contributions  to  the  reduction  of  debt  and  the  possible 
Chinese  indemnity  are  deducted,  a  net  debt  of  732  millions 
remains.  Clearly,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  1899,  the  fixed 
minimum  debt  charge  for  such  a  debt  as  this  should,  at  the  very 
least,  be  not  less  than  twenty-eight  millions  a  year.  Then, 
again,  in  1899,  a  sinking  fund  of  ;^  5,820,000,  to  increase  auto- 
matically each  year,  was  considered  as  the  just  proportion  to 
the  outstanding  debt  of  609  millions,  and  as  no  more  than 
adequate ;  a  sum  which,  by  1903,  would  have  reached  ;^ 6,500,000, 
by  which  time  the  net  debt  would  have  been  reduced  to  about 
585  millions.  A  sinking  fund  of  ;f  6,600,000  a  year — even 
though  it  rise  by  1908  to  ;^8,8oo,ooo — is  therefore,  on  the  basis 
of  1899,  wholly  inadequate  for  a  net  debt  of  732  millions. 

We  should  surely  have  taken  example  by  the  Crimean  War. 
Ten  years  showed  its  liabilities  wiped  off,  and  a  special  effort 
should  have  been  made  to  liquidate  the  liabilities  of  this  war 
within  a  reasonable  period*  Moreover,  late  events  have  shown 
how  easy  it  is,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  to  drift 
into  a  war;  and,  once  in,  how  rapidly  and  irresistibly  debt  is 
incurred.  It  is  the  more  essential,  therefore,  that  we  should 
take  the  lesson  to  heart  and  reduce  the  burden  of  the  debt  while 
peace  yet  prevails,  so  that,  if  war  again  unhappily  occurs,  we 
may  enter  on  it  with  our  credit  good  and  our  means  of  raising 
loans  at  its  best. 

CONSOLS. 

The  one  bright  spot  during  the  war  was  the  way  in  which 
the  financial  credit  of  the  country  was  maintained.  Various 
causes — the  reduction  in  the  sinking  fund,  the  contemporary 
discussion  of  the  inflated  price  of  consols,  and  of  the  forthcoming 
reduction  in  the  interest,  &c. — ^had  already  before  the  war 
brought  down  the  price  from  1 10  to  nearly  par.  The  declara- 
tion of  war  further  adversely  affected  the  price,  yet  consols  fairly 
well  maintained  their  strength.  The  first  loan,  for  thirty 
millions,  a  2f  per  cent,  stock  redeemable  at  par  in  ten  years, 
was  issued  in  1900  at  98J  per  cent.  The  second  loan,  a  consol 
2\  per  cent,  loan  for  sixty  millions,  was  issued  in  1901  at  94} 
per  cent.,  and  the  third  loan,  also  a  consol  loan,  for  thirty- 
two,  millions,  was  issued  in  1902,  at  93J  per  cent,  a  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  issue  over  the  previous  loan  of  only 
one  per  cent  After  its  issue  consols  went  up.  Since 
tiien  (and  especially  since  the  war  was  concluded)  the  price  has 
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dwindled,  and  consols  have  been  as  low  as  90,  and  are  now 
about  91.  But,  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  a  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  millions  were  borrowed  in  the  space  of  little  over 
thirty  calendar  months,  and  looking  to  the  ease  with  which  the 
money  was  raised,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  credit  of  the* 
country  stood  the  strain  extraordinarily  well.  No  Continental 
iration,  we  may  well  believe,  could  have  raised  the  money  with- 
out a  far  greater  proportionate  effect  on  its  credit.  At  the  same- 
time,  we  must  realise  that,  for  the  time  being,  we  are  financially 
weaker  than  we  were  before  the  war,  inasmuch  as  we  should^ 
have  to  pay  3  per  cent,  interest  instead  of  2\  per  cent,  if  we 
desired  to  raise  a  considerable  loan  at  par. 

ORDINARY   EXPENDITURE   AND   WAR 
TAXATION. 

But  much  the  most  disquieting  feature  of  cur  present  financial 
position  is  the  alarming  increase  in  the  ordinary  expenditure  of 
the  country.  The  ordinary  estimated  expenditure  (exclusive  of* 
the  debt  charge)  in  1895-6  was  71  millions.  The  ordinary  esti- 
mated expenditure  (exclusive  of  the  debt  charge)  for  the  coming 
year,  1903-4,  is  1 13  millions,  an  increase  of  no  less  than  42  millions 
a  year  in  eight  years.*  'The  real  difficulty'  of  the  financial 
position,  as  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  said  in  1901,  'is  not  so  much  the 
cost  of  the  war,  as  the  increase  in  our  ordinary  expenditure.' 

The  great  increase  in  taxation  in  the  last  three  years  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  *  war  taxation.'  For  the  most  part  it  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.  The  estimated  revenue  in  1895-6  was 
;^g6,i&),ooo,  in  1902-3  it  yielded  ;fi  5 1,500,000,  an  increase  of 
over  fifty-five  millions  a  year.  Between  1895  and  1900,  on  balance, 
there  was  a  remission  of  taxation  of  about  j^'SoOjOOO,  while  the 
additional  taxation  imposed  in  1900,  1901,  and  1902  produced, 
in  round  numbers,  about  thirty-four  millions  a  year.  Deducting 
this  net  additional  taxation  of  thirty-three  millions  from  the  above- 
mentioned  increase  of  revenue  of  fifty-five  millions  a  year,  it  is 
evident  that  what  may  be  called  the  normal  increase  or  elasticity 
of  revenue,  due  to  increasing  population  and  wealth,  mounted, 
up  in  eight  years  some  twenty-two  to  twenty-three  millions  a 
year — a  striking  tribute  to  the  strength  of  our  fiscal  and  financial 
position. 

If  there  had  been  no  increase  in  the  ordinary  expenditure 
of  the  country,  or  only  a  slight  and  normal  increase,  this  sum  of 
22  to  23  millions  a  year  would,  without  additional  taxation,  have 
been  available  in  1902  for  the  purposes  of  the  war.     But  the. 

.    *  The  estimated  Debt  Charge  in  1895-6  was  j£2  5,000,000,  and  in  1893H: 
It  is  ;£27,ooo,ooa 
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whole  of  this  ordinary  increase  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
abnormal  increase  in  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  country. 
The  estimated  expenditure  (exclusive  of  the  debt  charge)  in 
1895,  as  shown  ahKJve,  was  ;£^7 1,000,000.  The  actual  expendi- 
ture on  the  same  basis,  in  1902,  was  ;if  106,350,000,  an  increase  of 
ordinary  expenditure  which  had  to  be  met,  of  over  thirty-five 
millions  a  year.  The  thirty-four  millions  of  taxation  imposed  in 
1900, 1 90 1,  and  1902  were  thus  entirely  absorbed  by  the  rise  in  the 
permanent  expenditure  on  peace  purposes;  and  all  that  was  left 
available  of  the  produce  of  the  revenue  of  the  country  to  meet 
the  cost  of  the  war  was  that  derived  from  the  normal  annual  in- 
crease in  the  revenue.  Thus,  when  we  talk  of  heavy  additions  to 
the  income  tax,  to  the  tea  duty,  to  the  tobacco  duty,  to  the 
spirit  and  beer  duties,  and  of  the  imposition  of  the  corn  duty,  of 
the  sugar  duty  and  of  the  coal  duty,  and  designate  them  as  *  war 
taxation,'  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  not  really  war 
taxation  at  all.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  if  the 
ordinary  expenditure  had  remained  stationary,  instead  of  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds,  no  fresh  taxation  need  have  been 
imposed  for  the  war  beyond  reverting  to  that  in  force  in  1895. 

The  additional  taxation  imposed  in  the  last  few  years  amounts 
to  thirty-four  millions  a  year.  The  additional  annual  charge  en- 
tailed by  the  jMrar  is  now  but  four  millions  a  year,  namely  the  in- 
crease in  the  fixed  debt  charge.  We  were  entitled  to  look,  there- 
fore, to  a  relief  of  some  thirty  millions  a  year  in  taxation  when 
peace  came.  *  There  is  a  lad  here  who  hath  five  barley  loaves 
and  three  small  fishes,  but  what  are  they  among  so  many  ?  *  was 
the  text  of  a  sermon  preached  before  Mr.  Pitt  at  a  time  of  a 
small  surplus  and  many  claimants  for  remission.  Mr.  Ritchie  was 
in  the  same  plight.  Tea,  sugar,  corn,  coal,  tobacco,  income-tax, 
were  all  clamouring  for  relief ;  he  had  but  a  few  millions  at  his 

'disposal,  and  what  were  they  among  so  many.^  Though  the 
war  was  over,  and  war  expenditure  at  an  end,  the  utmost  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  able  to  do  was  to  remit  ten 
and  a  half  millions  of  taxation  in  the  current  year,  and  two  and 

*  a  half  millions  additional  in  the  following  year.  The  latter  relief 
is,  moreover,  contingent  on  the  pious  but  problematical  suppo- 
sition that  the  sanguine  estimates  of  the  revenue  will  be  realised, 
and  that  the  expenditure  of  the  country — an  ordinary  expendi- 
ture which  has  steadily  risen  of  late  by  five  millions  a  year — 
will  be  largely  reduced. 

EXPENDITURE. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  national  expenditure  in 
detail ;  one  can  only  lament  that  economy  is  a  lost  art.  The 
increase  in  expenditure  embraces  every  branch  of  outlay,  but  the 
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lion's  share  is  due  to  the  war  services.  In  1895  the  cost  of  the 
army  and  navy  together  was  jf38, 184,000.  The  cost  for  1903 
(exclusive  of  war  expenditure)  will  be  ;^64,500,ooo.  And,  besides 
this,  there  is  every  year  some  five  millions  or  so  of  what  is 
called  'capital  expenditure'  on  naval  and  military  works.  In 
these  matters  it  is  not  the  first  step  that  costs ;  one  programme 
leads  to  a  greater,  one  outlay  necessitates  others.  The  worst  of 
war  is  that  its  cost  is  not  confined  merely  to  its  direct  outlay, 
but  it  leaves  in  its  wake  increased  expenditure,  not  to  say  ex- 
travagance. '  The  ogre  war,'  as  Bastiat  well  said,  '  requires  as 
much  for  its  digestion  as  it  does  for  its  meals ' 

The  total  ordinary  expenditure  this  year  will  be  nearly  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions.  The  '  hundred  million '  Budget  of 
1885  g^ve  a  shock  to  the  nation  ;  these  latter-day  Budgets  leave 
us  cold.  Even  before  the  war,  laxity  and  extravagance  had  set 
in  ;  and  the  lavish  and  unchecked  expenditure  at  the  time  of 
emergency  appeared  totally  to  relax  the  moral  and  financial  fibre 
of  those  who  should  have  been  our  guardians  and  protectors. 
The  large  sums  entailed  by  the  war  have  demoralised  us  also ; 
we  have  got  so  accustomed  to  think  in  millions,  that  a  million  or 
two  more  or  less,  here  or  there,  seems  now  of  no  importance. 

THE   FINANCIAL   OUTLOOK* 

But,  indeed,  the  financial  outlook  is  by  no  means  pleasant 
In  1899  the  taxation  of  the  country  was  light  and  most  elastic; 
there  was  a  phenomenal  surplus ;  trade  was  expanding.  The 
National  Debt  had  reached  the  lowest  point  it  had  touched  since 
1800 ;  consols  were  above  par.  In  1903  the  ordinary  expenditure 
is  thirty  millions  gfreater,and  ever  increasing.  In  spite  of  tiiis  year's 
remissions,  over  twenty  millions  a  year  has  been  added — and 
we  may  fear  permanently  added — to  the  taxation  of  the  country. 
Articles  of  essential  consumption  are  heavily  taxed.  The  Debt 
is  greater  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions ;  the  credit  of  the 
country  has  fallen  from  no  to  91.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
Great  War  we  have  had  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  com- 
mending his  proposals  as  a  'necessary  safeguard  against  financial 
ruin.' 

That  the  crisis  will  be  surmounted  we  have  no  doubt.  But 
courage  and  resource  are  required  in  dealing  with  the  finance  of 
the  country ;  and  more  especially  a  steadfast  adherence  to  those 
principles  of  fiscal  and  financial  policy,  the  adoption  of  which  in 
the  past  has  done  so  much  to  enable  us  now  to  bear  the  pressure 
of  a  long  and  costly  war. 
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APPENDIX. 

{Parliamentary  Paper  No.  180  of  1908.) 


TABLE  I, 


Showing  the  Estimatbd  Amount  of  War  Gharobs  in  South  Africa 
and  China,  incurred  up  to  March  Slst,  1003. 


1860-1900. 

1900-1. 

1901-2. 

M r^ 

1908-8.       f      Tbt»l. 

1.   OoVSOLIDAnD  TxrVD  8BSTIC18. 

IntetertonWwdelyt 

217,000 

r.-aouTH 

1,888,000 

£ 
AFRICA. 
8,367,000 

£ 

4,282,000 

30.650,000 
7,850.000' 

1 

£ 

9.819,000 

2.  Supply  Sbbtiobs. 

a,  Amr: 

1.  Orifrinal        

b.  OlTil  ...        ...        ...        

28.MO,000 

87.797,000 
25,940.000 

56.070,000 
5.000,000 
6,600.000 

67,670,000 

188.517,000 
58,9^,000 
14.4S0.000* 

23,000,000 

68,737,000 

47,500,000 

201,907,000 

Total,  South  Afbioa    ... 

Supply  BnTiCBB. 
Anny     

28  217,000 

66»180,000 

IL- 
8,500.000 

71.087,000 

OBINA. 
^,160.000 

51,782,000 
850,000 

211.156.000 
6.010,000 

Gbavd  Total 

88,217,000 

68,680.000 

78,197.000 

52A32.000 

217166.000 

*  Bsolnding  8  mflUons  Toted  m  a  tempomry  adnuioe  to  the  Transntal  and  Oraoge  Bivw  Colony  in 
1908-8,  and  prorided  out  of  Bzoheqner  balaaoe.  Inolading  grant  of  £100,000  to  Lord  Roborts  in 
1901-2,  and  £50,000  to  Lord  Kitobener  in  1908-8. 

TABLE  II. 

Showing  how  the  Estimated  War  Charges  have  been  met  to 
3l8t  March,  1003. 


1899-1900. 

190O-1. 

1901-2. 

1908-8. 

Total. 

Ordinary  flsponditoro  (oxoiiuiTO  w 
int»r«tonwardebt)^      

Ordinary  rereana  («xoliiiiTe  of  yield 
of  taxation  impoMd  since  1899- 
MOO) 

£ 

U0,506,000 

U9.84  0,000 

£ 

U9,519.000 

116.880.000 

£ 

127,006.000 

115.801.000 

£ 
129,852,000 

118  818.000 

-11.084.000 
88,289.000 

£ 
486,883,008 

469,689.000 

Sorplns  (+)  or  defloit  (— )  on  ordin* 

aiybaais       

Prooeeds  of  new  taxavion  aooording 

-{■9,8S4fiOO 
NU 

-8499,000 
14,055,000 

-11,805,000 
27.866.000 

-16,694,000 
75,150,000 

Baknoe  of  refenna  ayailable  tor 
tiar  dbaives 

Binkinf  Tnnd         ...    ' 

9,133^,000 

10,866,000 
4,547,000 
15,418.000 
58.207.000 

16,051.000 
4,681.000 

22.205,000 

58,456.000 
9,228,000 

Balanoe  of  war  expeaditnre  charged 
to  OH^ital  Aooooat 

9,83^000 
18,888,000 

80,782,000 
52,465.800 

22.205,000 
89.927,000 

87,684,000 
140,482.000 

Total  ertinated  war  Qhargef) 
(aa  in  Table  I.)       ...       .../ 

28.217.000 

68,680,0^0 

78,197,000 

V^^^ 

O 

217.166.000 

e 
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*  The  fiffnrea  of  aasnined  ordinary  expendiiore  are  arrived  at  ai  follows :— 


1809-1900. 

1900-1. 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

Total  BzohMxaer  iagnee       ...         

£ 

133.723,000 

23.217.000 

£ 

183,502.000 
68.620.000 

£ 
106.522.000 
78.197.000 

£ 
181,48i,000t 
52.182,000 

Add  Sinking  Fond  ftnspended      

110.506^000 

114.972.000 
4,547.000 

122.825,000  1 129.352.060 
4,681.000           — 

Ordinary  expenditure  (aiaboTe)    ...  ,     

110.506.000 

119.519.C00 

127.006.000  1 129,358,000 

X  Bxdinding  the  temporary  advance  of  £8,00J,000  to  the  Tran«TA«l  and  Orange  Hirer  Colony, 
t  This  oompntation  is  ffiren  in  ditoU  in  the  following  ntatemnnt  :— 

Artidle. 

Additional  Duty. 

1900-1. 

1901-2. 

1908-3.§ 

ToteL§ 

1.  Tea      

_2.  Tobaooo      

3.  Spiriti 

4.  Sugar 

-  6.  Coal     

6.  Oom  and  flour 

1 • — — 

1 

2d.  per  lb. 

4d.perlb 

6d.  per  gallon  

4a.2d.percwt. 

It.  per  ton  exported 

( 3d.  and  HA.  per  owt.  re-  \ 

1    .peoUTely     / 

IL-I 

Is.  per  barrel    

6d.  per  gAUon 
(4d.  in  1900-1:  2d.  moie^ 
in  1901-2  {Id.  mon  in  y 
1    1902-3    / 

, £ 

£ 

£ 

I.-OUST 

2.091.000 

1,411,000 

217,000 

£ 

OMS. 

1.931,000 
1.174000 
210,000 
6,399,000 
1,312,000 

£ 

l,998.r^ 
1.388,000 
217.000 
4,477.000 
1,992,000 

2,347.000 

£ 

6.014.0GO 
3.967,100 
6441000 
10,876.000 
3,304,000 

2.347.000 

Total  CuBtomB  

7.  BeiT     

.    8.  Spiiita :. 

9.  Inoome  tax 

10.  GluooBe 

3,719.0.0 

BLAND  B 

1,778.000 
917,000 

7.6U.000 

11,026,000 

BVBNUB. 

1,773  000 
897,000 

14,136,000 

6ft,O0O 

12,407.000 

1,773,000 
86i.G00 

18,107,000 

90,000 

27.152.009 

5.824.O0O 
2.036.00O 

39.884.000 

154.000 

Total  Inland  B*Tenae 

10.836.000 
14,065.000 

16,880,000 

20.832,000 

47.998,000 

Grasd  Total 

27,866,000 

33.2S9.O0O 

75,150.000 

Revised  proyifionally  on  lat  April,  1903. 

TABLE 


III, 


Showing  how  the  Money  Bobrowed  has  been  raised. 


Nature  of  Debt. 

Authority. 

Amount  of 
Debt. 

Oaah 
Prooeeda. 

Date  of  Maturity. 

Treasury  Bills     ... 

BxohequerBondi...  • 

War  Loan  (Stock  and 
Bonda)  2}  per  cent. 

OongQie   

Treasury  BiUa  Act.  1899  (63 
Viot.  0. 2.  Self.  1899) 

War  Loan  Act.  1900  (63  YioL 
0.2.  Sees.  1900    

19()0(63a(64YioLa61)    \ 
Supplemental  War  Loan  (No. 

l5Aot,1900(64yiot.c  1) 
War  Loan  Ao»,  1900  (63  Yiot 

0.  2,  Sees.  1900)   

Loan  Aot,  1901  a  Bdward 

Vn.c.12)    

Loan  Aot.  1908    (2  Edward 

VILc4)      

Total 

£ 

8.000,000 

5.000000 
10,000.000 
8,000,000 

11.000,000 

30.000.000 

60X00.000 

82.000.000 

1  1  1  1  §11  f 

1908-4. 

7th  Augnat.  1908. 

7th  December,  1905. 

5th  April,  1910. 
1    5th  April,  1923. 

159.000.000 

1684170,000 

-— V-                                 T 
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"  I  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  be  maintained  that  the 
army  we  have  sent  into  the  field  was  inadequately  equipped 
with  any  modem  requirement  or  any  equipment  which  the 
progress  of  invention  has  shown  to  be  necessary  to  a  modem 
army." 

Mb.  Baxfoub's  Boast,  Jamuary  8<^  1900. 

"  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  equally  guilty 
with  all  their  colleagues." 

"St.  Jambs's  Gazkttb"  (C),  September  I5th,  1903. 
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THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR  COMMISSION. 


The  trath  about  the  war  has  at  last  come  out  in  the  ''  Report 
of  his  Majesty's  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  military 
preparations  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  War  in  South 
Africa."  This  Blue  Book,  with  its  three  companion  volumes  contain- 
ing evidence  and  appendices,  has  created  a  sensation  which  has 
probably  not  beep  equalled  since  the  scandals  of  the  Crimean  War. 
Its  revelations  have  thrown  into  the  shade  the  other  topic  by  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  hoped  to  govern  the  discussions  of  the  next 
General  Election,  and  caused  even  T?ie  Poll  Mall  Gazette  to  declare 
that  whatever  value  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  may  have  they  have 
now  become  of  second-rate  importance  in  face  of  the  damaging 
indictment  which  Lord  Elgin  and  his  co-Commissioners  have  laid 
before  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Nation.  In  April,  1900,  Mr.  Ernest 
Flower,  the  Tory  member  for  Bradford,  speaking  of  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  said:  "The  last  Radical  Government  was  defeated  on  a 
question  of  national  defence.  But  in  this  matter,"  he  added,  **  the 
Unionist  Government  must  do  penance  in  a  white  sheet."  Lord 
Durham,  earlier  in  the  same  year,  spoke  of  the  Government's  light- 
hearted  manner  of  drifting  into  war,  and  of  initiating  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  and  he  declared  himself  convinced  that  they  had  neither  the 
capacity  nor  the  vigour  which  were  required  to  place  our  Empire  in 
the  condition  of  security  which  its  position  demands.  The  justice  of 
these  censures  will  force  itself  on  the  mind  of  every  reader  at  every 
stage  of  the  following  summary  of  the  Royal  Commission's  indictment, 
and  at  every  passage  from  the  evidence  with  which  our  space  permits 
us  to  supplement  our  abstract. 

The  Commissioners,  appointed  by  Royal  Warrant  in  the  autumn 
of  1902,  were  :— 


The  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine, 

K.G. 
Viscount  Esher,  K.C.B.,  K.C.R.V.O. 
Lord      Strathcona      and      Mount 

Royal. 
Sir  Geo.  Dashwood  Taubman-Gk>ldie, 

E.C.M.G.,  Field  Marshal. 


Sir  Henry  W.  Norman,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.,  C.I.E.,  Field  Marshal. 

Admiral  Sir  John  Ommanney 
Hopkins,  G.C.B. 

Sir  Frederick  Matthew  Darley. 

Sir  John  Edse. 

Sir  John  Jackson. 


The  reference  to  this  Royal  Commis»ion  was  "  to  inquire  into  the 
military  preparations  for  the  war  in  South  Africa,  and  into  the  supply 
of  men,  ammunition,  equipment,  and  transport  by  sea  and  land  in 
connection  with  the  campaign,  and  into  the  military  operations  up  to 
the  occupation  of  Pretoria."  The  Commission  sat  on  55  days  to  take 
evidence,  and  heard  114  witnesses.  They  had  before  them  many  con- 
fidential documents.  Their  report  alone  extends  to  283  paragraphs, 
besides  the  addenda  of  Viscount  Esher  and  Sir  G.  Taubman-Goldie  and 
other  Commissioners,  and  occupies  150  pages.  We  begin  with  an 
abstract  of  the  Royal  Commission  Report.  ^ ^^^.^^^  ^^ L^OOgle 


I.— THE    FINDINGS    OF  THE    ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 


[The  numbers  cU  the  end  of  quotations  in  this  Section  refer  to  the 
paragraphs  of  the  Royal  Commission's  Report  signed  by  dU  iis 
members. '\ 

An  Obviously  Dangerous  Controversy. 

In  this  country  a  new  Government  came  into  power  in  the  summer 
of  1895.     (15.) 

In  November,  1895,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  pro- 
tested against  the  action  of  the  Government  of  the  South  African 
Republic  in  closing  the  drifts  across  the  Yaal  River.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Chamberlain  stated  that  when  the  message  to  the  Republic  was  onoe 
sent,  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  not  '*  allow  the  matter  to  drop 
until  they  had  obtained  compliance  with  their  demands,  even  if  it 
should  be  necessary  to  undertake  an  expedition  for  that  purpose.'' 
.  .  .  The  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  gave  way  on 
the  point  at  issue.     (13.) 

The  drifts  incident  was  followed  in  the  last  days  of  the  year  1895 
by  the  Jameson  Raid.  This  attempt  to  overthrow  by  force  the 
existing  Government  of  the  Transvaal  had  consequences  which  did, 
perhaps,  make  the  eventual  war  inevitable.  On  the  one  hand  it 
called  the  attention  of  the  British  nation  closely  to  the  political 
situation  in  South  Africa,  and,  especially  in  view  of  certain  manifesta- 
tions of  policy  in  Europe,  made  it  necessary  to  assert  more  clearly  than 
before  that  Great  Britain  intended  to  "maintain  her  position  as  the 
paramount  power  in  South  Africa."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Raid 
immensely  increased  the  suspicions  with  regard  to  British  intentions 
in  the  minds  not  only  of  the  Transvaal  Dutch,  but  of  the  Dutch  race 
throughout  South  Africa  ;  it  gave  the  Transvaal  Government  a  reason 
for  greatly  accelerating  the  speed  at  which  they  were  accumulating 
armaments,  and  it  obtained  from  President  Kriiger  among  his  own 
countrymen  a  far  greater  support  for  his  repressive  policy  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  enjoyed.     (14.) 

From  the  time  of  the  Raid,  the  Government  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  while  continuing  to  arm,  maintained  a  controversy  against 
Her  Majesty's  Grovernment  of  a  character  which  might,  at  any  time, 
have  supplied  a  casus  belli.     (15.) , 

Two  opposite  ideas  were  in  the  field.  The  Transvaal  Government 
maintained  that  the  South  African  Republic  was  since  the  Convention 
of  1884,  a  State  as  independent  as  Holland  or  Belgium,  though 
subject  to  certain  Treaty  obligations,  capable  of  various  interpreta- 


tions,  under  the  Convention,  while  the  British  Government  held  that 
the  Bepublic  was  a  State  to  which  powers  of  self-government  had 
been  conceded,  but  which  remained  indirectly  subject  to  the  British 
Crown  as  the  paramount  power  in  South  Africa,  and  that  the  British 
Grovernment  were  therefore  entitled  to  intervene  if  the  internal  con- 
dition of  the  Republic  should  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  South  Africa.  It  was  obvious  that  the  co-existence  of  ideas 
so  repugnant  might  at  any  time  lead  to  an  armed  collision.  This 
state  of  things  was  the  more  serious  because  during  this  period  the 
foreign  relations  of  this  country  were,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in 
risk  of  disturbance.     (17.) 

Intelligence  Department  Advises  Preparation. 

In  order  to  form  a  conclusion  as  to  the  preparations  which  the 
situation  in  South  Africa  demanded,  and  the  extent  to  which  its 
requirements  had  been  appreciated  by  the  military  authorities,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  hitherto  confidential  official  documents.     (20.) 

The  first  is  a  Memorandum  by  Major  Altham,  dated  June  11th, 
1896.  Major  Altham  considered  that  the  increase  in  the  military 
strength  of  the  Boers,  their  political  aspirations,  and  especially  their 
desire  to  possess  Natal  and  a  seaport  at  Durban,  rendered  it  not  im- 
possible that  '<  the  two  Boer  States  may  make  a  dash  at  Natal."  He 
therefore  considered  it  very  necessary  to  seriously  consider  these 
possibilities.     (21.) 

On  April  15th,  1897,  Sir  John  Ardagh  discussed  the  position 
regarding  the  Orange  Free  State,  urging  that  **  from  a  military  point 
of  view  nothing  short  of  an  actively  benevolent  attitude  should  be 
accepted  from  the  Free  State,"  and  adding  that  the  chances  of  peace 
had  evidently  diminished.  (25.)  During  the  next  eighteen  months 
the  situation  did  not  improve.  The  Commission  quote  a  paper  of  Sir 
John  Ardagh's  containing  among  other  sentences  these  conclusions  : 
"  That  the  political  and  military  situation  in  South  Africa  renders  it 
nei:essary  that  the  troops  shall  be  able  to  mobilise  at  a  few  hours 
notice  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  .  .  .  that  the  arrangements 
which  would  be  made  for  the  despatch  of  reinforcements  from  England 
and  for  the  provision  of  supplies  and  transport  be  worked  out  fully 
by  the  War  Office  ;  and  that  the  General  Officer  Commanding,  South 
Africa,  be  informed  what  action  under  these  arrangements  would  be 
required  of  him  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war.     (26.) 

A  Peace  Force  and  a  Warlike  Situation. 

On  the  1st  April,  1897,  the  effectiveness  of  all  ranks  in  South 
Africa  amounted  to  6,303  men,  with  a  mountain  battery  of  six  guns. 
In  May,  1897,  this  force  was  strengthened  by  the  dispatch  to  Natal 
of  two  additional  battalions  of  infantry  and  three  batteries  of  field 
Artillery.  The  total  strength  in  South  Africa  thus  raised  stood  at  the 
beginning  of  December,  1897,  at  a  total  of  9,593  effectives  of  all  ranks, 
of  whom  4,019  were  in  Cape  Colony,  and  5,574,  with  24  field  guns. 
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were  in  Natal.  These  troops  on  the  1st  June,  1899,  at  the  time  of  the 
Bloemfontein  Conference,  were  at  a  strength  of  10,289  effectives  of  all 
ranks,  but  no  further  units  were  sent  out  between  the  summer  of 
1897  and  August,  1899.  In  that  month  an  additional  battalion  of 
infantry  was  sent  to  the  Cape  and  another  to  Natal,  and  on  the 
8th  September  a  force  of  about  10,000  men  were  ordered  from  India  and 
elsewhere  to  South  Africa.  When  the  war  began  the  strength  of  the 
regular  force  in  South  Africa  amounted  to  about  22,000  men  of  all 
ranks  with  60  field  guns.  Of  these  nearly  15,000  were  in  Natal,  the 
rest  in  Cape  Colony.     (43.) 

Absence  of  Plan  of  Campaign. 

The  additions  to  the  normal  garrisons  before  the  war  broke  oat. 
Lord  Wolseley  himself  said  .  .  .  were  made  "  bit  by  bit "  and  "  on 
the  strong  recommendations  I  made  from  time  to  time,"  and  no  doubt 
he  was  cognL<!ant  of  and  approved  them.  But  the  general  impression 
to  be  derived  from  the  whole  circumstances  must  be  that  the  special 
function  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  under  the  order  in  Council  of 
1895,  viz..  *'the  preparation  of  schemes  of  offensive  and  defensive 
operations"  was  not  exercised  on  this  occasion  in  any  systematic 
fashion.  .  .  We  were  definitely  informed  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
that  the  papers  of  the  Intelligence  Division  were  never  officially 
communicated  to  him  as  the  basis  of  any  proposals  through  the 
regular  channel,  i.tf.,  by  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  There  arises, 
therefore,  this  somewhat  extraordinary  state  of  affairs,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  first  had  his  attention  specifically  directed  to 
important  War  Office  papers  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  to  whom  they  had  been  communicated  in  a  sufficiently 
formal  manner  to  enable  him  to  use  them  officially  and  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  send  an  official  reply      (45.) 

No  plan  of  campaign  ever  existed  for  operations  in  South 
Africa.     (46.) 

Neglect   and    Miscalculation. 

This  "  resulted  in  the  neglect  for  all  practical  purposes  of  the 
work  of  the  Intelligence  Division."     (48.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  serious  miscalculation  as  U> 
the  nature  of  the  operations.  .  .  .  The  expectation  was  (as  late 
as  December  21st,  1898)  that  after  a  period  of  defensive  operations 
against  raids  of  2,000  to  3,000  men,  the  Army  Corps  would  arrive  on 
the  scene.     (49.) 

Deficient  Reserves  and  Cabinet  Responsibility. 

It  was  in  June,  1899,  that  an  Army  Corps  and  Cavalry  Division 
was  designated  as  the  force  which  would  be  required  in  the  event  of 
hostilities,  and  after  that  date  questions  regarding  the  equipment  of 
that  force  engaged  the  attention  of  the  departments  of  the  War  Office. 
.     .     .     After  July,   1899,  a  Board  sat  fairly  continuously  through 


the  war  under  the  name  of  the  Army  Board  .  .  .  and  did  on  the 
whole  excellent  work.  Its  proceedings  soon  brought  to  light  a  serious 
deficiency  in  the  stores  and  materials  required  on  the  mobilisation  of 
an  Army  Corps.  .  .  .  The  minutes  of  the  Army  Board  during 
the  period  up  to  September  22nd,  1899,  make  it  clear  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  the  main  difficulty  was  the  refusal  of  sanction 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  money  involved,  amounting  to  about 
£640,000.  .  .  .  Lord  Lansdowne  fully  appreciated  the  extent  of 
the  deficiency,  and  the  consequence  of  any  delay  in  the  grant  of 
money.  .  .  He  brought  the  whole  circumstances  before  his 
colleagues.     (51.) 

The  decision  not  to  sanction  expenditure  therefore  was  taken  by 
the  Cabinet,  though  Lord  Lansdowne,  of  course,  does  not  dissociate 
himself  from  it.     (Idem,) 

It  was  justified  by  Lord  Lansdowne  on  the  two  following  grounds  : 
(1)  That  in  the  then  existing  position  of  negotiations  with  the  South 
African  Republic  it  was  not  expedient  to  ask  Parliament  for  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  to  make  open  preparations  which  might  have  pre- 
cipitated a  crisis  ...  (2)  that  the  Government  had  received  the 
assurance  of  their  military  advisers  that  the  reinforcements  sent  to 
South  Africa,  together  with  those  which  could  be  added  before  a  field 
force  was  despatched,  would  ensure  the  defence  of  the  Colonies  from 
serious  invasion  in  force  by  the  Boers.     (Idem.) 

Empire  in  Peril  for  Lack  of  5,000  Men. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  the  position  in  South  Africa  was 
dangerously  weak.  In  the  judgment  of  an  observer  well  qualified  to 
give  an  opinion  (Sir  John  fVench),  the  addition  to  the  force  in  Natal 
of  a  brigade  of  5,000  men  would  have  turned  the  scale  in  the  operations 
after  the  battle  of  Elandslaagte ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  concep- 
tion of  the  difierence  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war  which  might  have 
been  the  result.  .  .  .  Lord  Lansdowne  insists  that  no  such  pro- 
position was  ever  laid  before  the  Government ;  but  again  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  on  accurate  knowledge  that  the  plans  of  a  campaign  must  be 
based.     (53.) 

Lord  Lansdowne's  Confession. 

These  deficiencies  (i.e.,  in  stores  and  material)  did  not  arise  solely 
from  the  occurrence  of  a  great  and  sudden  emergency,  but  disclosed  a 
<x>ndition  of  affairs  justly  described  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  his  minute 
of  May  21st,  1900,  as  "full  of  peril  to  the  Empire/'  inasmuch  as  **we 
were  not  sufficiently  prepared  even  for  the  equipment  of  the  com- 
paratively small  force  which  we  had  always  contemplated  might  be 
employed  beyond  the  limits  of  this  country  in  the  initial  stages  of  a 
campaign.''     (54.) 

Lord  Lansdowne's  Answers  Condemned. 

Two  special  Committees  .  .  .  recommended  the  expenditure 
of  J&l  1,621,870.     And  so  clamant  were  the  needs  that  though,  ^ 
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Lord  Lansdowne's  minute  shows,  there  was  some  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  Treasury,  the  Government  eventually  granted  a  sum  of 
£10,500,000,  to  be  expended  on  those  services  during  three  years.  It 
may  be  acknowledged  that  to  have  dealt  promptly  and  effectually 
with  this  matter  in  the  midst  of  a  great  war  reflects  credit  on  those 
concerned.  What  is  not  so  satisfactory  is  that  so  far  as  any  cause  is 
assigned  for  the  occurrence  of  so  serious  a  scandal  no  sufficient  safe- 
guard is  suggested  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  (After  quoting  the 
evidence  of  Lord  Lansdowne  on  this  subject  the  Report  adds :  '*The 
Commissioners  feel  strongly  that  the  maintenance  of  proper  reserves 
for  the  Army  is  so  vital  that  no  system  can  be  recognised  as  adequate 
which  does  not  give  an  assurance  upon  which  the  nation  can  more 
safely  rely  than  that  which  is  conveyed  in  the  above  answers.")     (55.) 

Cabinet  Ran  Risks  Inconsiderately. 

The  consideration  of  the  official  records  and  the  relative  evidence 
sufficiently  establishes  the  main  fact  that  for  at  least  three  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  War 
Office  had  been  fully  aware  of  the  warlike  preparations  in  the 
Republics,  and  had  recognised  that  the  only  object  of  these  preparations 
could  be  to  provide  for  hostilities  with  the  British  Government.     (56.) 

It  was  "  a  dash  at  Natal "  that  was  apprehended.  That  apprehen- 
sion .  .  .  may  be  said  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  Cabinet ; 
it  certainly  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  as 
well  as  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  It  was  an  apprehension 
of  which  civilians  could  well  take  cognisance,  and,  though  undoubtedly 
it  lay  with  the  military  heads  of  the  War  Office  to  develop  and  insist 
upon  the  danger  which  it  involved,  as,  indeed.  Sir  John  Ardagh  did 
insist  in  his  memorandum  of  April  15th,  1897,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  in  estimating  the  admitted  risks  of  the  policy  which  they 
adopted,  the  Cabinet  itself  gave  due  consideration  to  this  very 
essential  point.     (57.) 

United  Kingdom  Left  Dangerously  Weak. 

The  defence  of  the  Kingdom  at  this  time  (between  February 
and  June,  1900),  so  far  as  it  may  depend  on  an  internal  well-trained 
and  organised  military  force,  was  dangerously  weak.     (74.) 

Untrained  Offioebs. 

In  1899  there  were  some  branches  of  the  Service  which  were  barely 
strong  enough  for  the  equipment  of  two  Army  Corps.  That  was  the  case 
with  the  Army  Service  Corps  and  the  Army  Medical  Corps  ;  and,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  above,  it  was  the  case  in  regard  to  officers  throughout  the 
Service.  It  is  impossible  not  to  condemn  the  system  which  could  allow 
Militia  regiments  to  be  sent  to  the  front  under  officers  who,  in  many  cases, 
were  wholly  untrained.     (155). 

Nothing  Thought  Out. 

If  the  war  teaches  anything  it  is  this,  that  throughout  the  Empire,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  its  Colonies  and  dependencies,  there  is  a  reserve  of 
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military  strength  which,  for  many  reasons,  we  cannot  and  do  not  wish  to 
convert  into  a  vast  standing  army,  but  to  which  we  may  be  slad  to  turn 
again  in  our  hour  of  need  as  we  did  in  1899.  In  that  year  there  was  no 
preparation  whatever  for  utilising  these  great  resources.  Nothing  had  been 
thought  out  either  as  to  pay  or  organisation,  as  to  conditions  of  service,  or 
«ven  as  to  arms.  Even  here  in  England  it  was  to  be  ''an  experiment.'' 
The  new  force  was  not  to  be  discouraged,  but  it  was  allowed  to  equip  itself, 
and  it  was  denied  anything  beyond  the  barest  complement  of  trained 
officers.     (Idem.) 

The  PtrroEB  Oxjtlook  no  Bitter. 

We  regret  to  say  that  we  are  not  satisfied  that  enough  is  being  done  to 
place  matters  on  a  better  footing  in  the  event  of  another  emergency.  .  .  . 
Volunteers  and  Yeomanry  proved  themselves  of  value  in  the  late  war  under 
an  organisation  which  was  improvised  for  them  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
Where  is  that  organisation  now  ?  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  nothing  has  been 
done  to  collect  systematically  the  valuable  experience  of  the  officers  who 
worked  that  organisation,  certainly  nothing  to  formulate  that  experience,  to 
embody  it  in  handbooks,  or  to  create  a  framework  which  would  be  ready 
for  prompt  and  effective  action.     (Idem.) 

Startling  Deficiency  of  Ordnance  Supplies. 

Sir  Henry  Brackenbury's  evidence  shows  that  in  respect  of  all 
ordnance  supplies  the  stock  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was 
not  in  all  respects  sufficient  for  the  mobilisation  of  the  contemplated 
maximum  foreign  service  force  of  two  army  corps  and  a  cavalry 
division,  and  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  rapid  consumption  in  war  by 
a  force  of  this  strength.  It  was,  of  course,  still  more  inadequate  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  force  of  far  greater  magnitude  which 
•was  soon  collected  in  South  Africa.  The  whole  public  and  private 
factories  of  the  country,  working  to  their  maximum  power  were  only 
just  able  to  meet  tfiis  sudden  and  enormous  demand.     (158.) 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  anyone  before  the  war  that 
the  Boers  could  or  would  bring  the  heavy  fortress  guns,  which  they 
were  known  to  possess,  into  action  in  the  field,  and  as  it  had  never 
been  contemplated  that  a  British  force  would  be  invested  in  Ladysmith, 
there  were  no  fortifications  or  guns  of  position.  .  .  .  Without  this 
^tbe  Naval  Brigade's)  assistance  arriving  by  good  fortune,  only  by  a 
few  hours,  in  time  to  get  into  the  place,  the  defenders  of  Ladysmith 
would  have  been  hopelessly  outranged  in  guns.     (167.) 

Only  Eig:ht  Weeks*  Store  of  Ammunition. 

On  November  20th,  1899,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  reply  to 
requisitions  from  Sir  Red  vers  Buller,  had  to  cable  that  '*  there  is  only 
«ight  weeks'  supply  of  Mark  II.  *303  in  ball  ammunition  in  the 
country,  and  all  gun  ammunition  will  be  exhausted  before  eight 
weeks."  .  .  .  In  the  Ordnance  factories  in  the  autumn  of  1899  all 
naval  orders  had  to  be  put  aside,  and  that  even  then  though  the 
factories  were  working  day  and  night  and  on  Sundays,  at  great  cost, 
And  the  manufacturing  resources  of  the  trade  were  taxed  to  the 
.  uttermost,  it  was  only  just  possible  to  meet  the  <loii^§^*(^j(^'^4l€ 
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RlfleSy  Cavalry  Arms,  Clothing,  etc. 
The  Commission  summarise  further  evidence  of  a  scandalous 
unpreparedness  for  war  in  respect  of  these  supplies.  (See  evidence 
of  Sir  H.  Brackenbury  infra  p.  24.)  They  remark  that  when  Sir 
Henry  Brackenbury  found  the  reserves  of  clothing  at  the  beginning 
of  1899  inadequate  to  meet  even  peace  requirements  and  asked  for 
a  reserve  equal  to  six  months'  ordinary  supplies,  at  the  cost  of 
£320,000,  the  officials  of  the  Finance  branch  kept  back  the  demand 
for  consideration  in  the  autumn  as  the  estimates  of  the  year  had 
already  been  framed.  The  Commissioners  remark  :  *'  It  appears  to  be 
singular  that  in  a  critical  time,  a  demand  of  this  magnitude  put 
forward  by  the  Chief  of  a  great  supply  department  should  not,  at 
least,  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  even 
although  the  estimates  had  been  framed."     (178.) 

Remounts. 

Among  the  "  salient  facts  "  concerning  supply  of  horses,  etc.,  it  is 
mentioned  by  the  Commission  : — 

That  the  normal  duties  of  the  Remounts  Department  were  confined  to 
getting  from  dealers  in  the  United  Kingdom  about  2,500  horses  to  meet 
peace  requirements,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  Department,  which  was  not 
materially  increased  even  during  the  war,  was  based  upon  this  routine  work. 

That  there  was  no  system  of  obtaining  and  tabulating  in  time  of  peace 
information  as  to  horse  supplies  in  foreign  countries  with  a  view  to  the 
contingency  of  a  great  expansion  in  requirements,  such  as  that  practised  in 
the  Indian  Army. 

That  no  steps  were  taken,  in  view  of  the  po^ibilities  of  a  war  in 
South  Africa,  to  ascertain  wliat  animals  could  be  got  from  abroad  until  the 
middle  of  July,  1899,  when  officers  were  sent  to  certain  countries  to  inquire 
as  to  the  supply  of  mules. 

That  consequently,  when  a  great  number  of  animals  had  to  be  pro- 
cured from  various  countries  by  officers  despatched  for  that  service,  the 
purchasers,  for  want  of  previous  information  and  system,  were  much  at  the 
mercy,  in  many  cases,  of  the  vendors,  and  both  in  the  matter  of  prices  and 
the  quality  of  the  animals  purchased,  the  transactions  were  in  many  cases 
less  satisfactory  than  they  might  have  been. 

The  arrangements  in  the  field  at  first  suffered  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
great  pressure,  but  for  want  of  a  special  central  officer  charged  with  the 
control  of  the  whole  system  of  remounts.  There  appears  to  have  been  an 
entire  absence  also  of  well-thought-out  forms  and  manuals  for  the  guidance 
of  officers  at  the  different  depots  in  the  field,  such  as  those  used  in  the  Indian 
Army.  In  fact,  the  real  complaint  against  the  Remount  Department  does 
not  so  much  relate  to  its  purchases  of  horses  during  the  war  as  to  the  fact 
that,  from  first  to  last,  there  was  not  the  symptom  of  an  idea  in  anyone  who 
was  responsible  for  its  organisation  that  in  time  of  war  there  would  be 
necessity  for  expansion.     (190.)  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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Condemned  Pontoons. 

The  engineer  stores  in  hand  at  the  oatbreak  of  the  war  were  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the 
important  matter  of  pontoons.  In  order  to  meet  the  first  demand  it 
was  necessary  to  send  out^  among  the  rest,  some  which  were  described 
by  the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications  as  having  been  "  issued  for 
educational  purposes— more  or  less  condemned  ones — old  pontoons." 
When  these  **  old  instructional "  pontoons,  after  lying  for  some  time 
in  great  heat  at  De  Aar,  were  put  into  the  Orange  River  at  Norval's 
Pointy  they  began  to  sink,  but  the  Engineer  officers  in  charge,  foreseeing 
that  this  would  probably  happen,  had  left  them  to  be  the  last  to  be 
used,  and  had  provided  barrel  piers  to  replace  them.     ^196.) 

Army  Medical  Equipment. 

The  evidence  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  leave  the  impression  that  the 
Army  medical  service  as  a  whole  had  not,  either  as  regards  personnd 
or  equipment,  been  maintained  at  that  high  standard  which  in  so  vital 
a  matter  is  essential.  .  .  .  The  service  was  weak  in  numbers,  and 
the  opportunities  of  gaining  experience  in  the  practice  of  modern 
methods  were  denied,  while  it  seems  clear  that,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war,  perhaps  owing  to  accumulations  of  stores  at 
home,  medical  Supplies  were  not  always  of  the  newest  pattern,  and 
parts  of  the  equipment  were  comparatively  antiquated.     (214.) 

Unorganised  Corps  Sent  Out 

The  supply  branch  of  the  Army  Service  Corps  were  sent  out  with- 
out any  organisation,  and  this  caused  inconvenience  which  might  have 
been  avoided.     (216.) 

No  Transport  Preparations. 

In  several  minutes  Lord  Wolseley  laid  stress  upon  the  importance 
of  collecting  transport.  The  whole  experience  of  the  war  has  amply 
borne  out  this  warning.  Not  only  was  the  quantity  of  transport  at 
first  deficient,  but  the  opportunity  was  lost  of  obtaining  animals  and 
equipment  belonging  to  the  country  and  therefore  best  suited  to  its 
conditions,  and  undoubtedly  the  cost  was  greatly  increased  in  conse- 
quence.    (218.) 

Funds  Withheld  from  Transport  Officers. 

The  officers  of  the  various  supply  services  who  found  themselves  in 
South  Africa  on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  were  in  an 
unenviable  position.  There  could  be  no  other  reason  for  their 
presence  on  the  scene  but  the  ever-increasing  certainty  of  war.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  effectively  and 
economically  prepare  for  the  emergency  was  by  timely  purchases  or 
arrangements ;  yet  they  found  themselves  without  funds  to  purchase 
or  authority  to  conclude  contracts,  and  in  the  case  of  Cape  Colony, 
without  the  sympathy  of  the  local  Government.     (§3.^2*Jdb  LjOOQIC 
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Financial  Control  in  the  Field. 

On  the  financial  side  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  adequate 
preparation  for  a  state  of  war.  The  Commission  here  call  attention 
to  a  report  from  Sir  G.  Fleetwood  Wilson  to  Lord  Kitchener,  in  which 
it  is  stated,  *'  In  the  present  war  I  believe  that  an  expenditure  of  a 
few  thousand  pounds  on  a  specially -selected  financial  staff  would  have 
saved  the  public  at  the  very  least  £1,000,000."     (239.) 

Intelligence  Department  Starved. 

The  staff  allowed  for  the  performance  of  Intelligence  duties  in 
South  Africa  prior  to  the  war  was  two  officers  and  one  clerk.     (256.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  means  for  obtaining  information  prior 
to  the  war  were  limited.  Mr.  L.  S.  Amery  represented  the  current 
opinion  when  he  said,  "  We  did  not  spend  nearly  enough  money^  or 
send  enough  ofiicers  ;  the  eight,  or  ten,  or  a  dozen  officers  who  went 
out  did  very  good  work,  I  know,  but  they  were  fewer  than  the  men  I 
employed  myself  as  The  Times  correspondents,  and  I  should  have  been 
ashamed  to  send  The  Titnes  correspondents  anywhere,  or  even  a  com- 
mercial traveller,  with  the  sums  of  money  they  were  given."     (259.) 

A  Commission's  Advice  Disregarded. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  and  of  the  preparation  for  the  war> 
the  position  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  regulated  by  the  Order 
in  Council  of  1895,  the  Government  in  adopting  this  Order  deliberately 
set  aside  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Naval  and 
Military  Departments  presided  over  by  Lord  Hartington,  now  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  which  in  1890  recommended  the  abolition  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief.    (265.) 

A  Culpable  or  Ignorant  War  Secretary. 

Lord  Esher,  in  a  strong  note  appended  to  the  main  Report,  recom- 
mends the  reorganisation  of  the  War  Office  Council  and  the  abolition 
of  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief.     He  adds  : — 

'*  The  condition  in  1899,  as  disclosed  in  Sir  H.  Brackenbury*s  Memor- 
andum of  our  armaments,  of  our  fortresses,  of  the  clothing  department,  of  the 
transport  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  of  the  system  of  remounts,  shows  that 
either  the  Secretary  of  State  was  culpable  of  neglect,  or  that  he  was  in. 
ignorance  of  the  facts."    (Page  144.) 

Good  Fortune  Saved  the  Empire. 

Sir  George  Taubman-Goldie  agrees  (page  147)  with  Lord  Esher  in 
regard  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  adds  that  the  hope  expressed 
by  the  Report  '^  that  the  state  of  afifairs  in  1899  cannot  recur  is  on  my 
part  a  wish  and  not  an  expectation."  He  says,  "  Only  an  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  fortunate  circumstances,  external  and  internal^ 
saved  the  Empire  during  the  early  months  of  1900,  and  there  ia  no 
reason  to  expect  the  repetition  of  such  fortune,  if,  as  appears  probable, 
the  next  national  emergency  finds  us  still  discussing  our  Drep|U[»tiQ|i8." 
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II.— THE  WARNINGS  OF  THE  SOLDIERS. 


The  Appendices  to  the  Report  Volume  show  that  from  1896  until 
the  outbreak  of  war  the  Intelligence  Department  did  their  duty  in 
keeping  their  superiors  informed  on  the  following  subjects : — 

(a)  The  military  preparations  of  the  Boers,  including  their 
armaments  and  forts. 

(b)  The  number  of  fighting  men  the  Boers  would  place  in  the  field 
at  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

(c)  The  political  and  military  relations  existing  between  the  South 
African  Republic  and  the  Free  State. 

(d)  The  offensive  plans  of  the  Boers  and  the  probability  that  Natal 
and  KimberJey  would  form  their  objectives. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  reading  the  evidence  on  this  subject 
that  Mr.  Balfour  said  at  Manchester  that  the  South  African  question 
was  "  not  one  on  which  the  Government  had,  could  have,  or  ever  pre- 
tended to  have  special  means  of  information  ....  Everybody  was 
on  an  equality.  The  man  in  the  street  knew  as  much  as  the  man  in 
the  Cabinet."     {January  Sth,  1900.) 

As  opposed  to  that  the  following  statement  handed  in  by  Sir  W. 
G.  Nicholson  in  the  Statement  of  the  Intelligence  Division  may  be 
quoted  (Appendix  A) : — 

Warnings  as  to  Boer  Armaments. 

The  condition  of  South  Africa  was  a  subject  on  which  the  Intelligence 
Division  felt  much  anxiety  even  before  the  Jameson  Raid,  and  from  that 
time  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war  every  exertion  was  made  to  obtain  accurate 
information  on  the  subject.  The  transmission  of  special  and  frequent 
reports  from  South  Africa  was  arranged,  and  copies  of  these  reports  were 
submitted  almost  weekly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  as  well 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  In  an  ofiicial  letter,  dated  April  5th, 
1897,  from  the  Colonial  Ofiice  to  the  War  Office,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
expressed  his  acknowledgments  for  'Hhe  valuable  reports  communicated 
to  his  Department  from  time  to  time  by  the  Director  of  Military 
Intelligence''  as  to  the  importations  of  'Wast  quantities  of  munitions 
of  war  '  into  the  Transvaal ;  and  in  a  further  letter,  dated  April  14th,  1897, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  again  drew  attention  to  the  recent 
Intelligence  reports  on  the  subject  of  the  position  of  affairs  in  South  Africa. 

A  Prophetic  Despatch. 

Major  Altham,  on  September  21st,  1898,  warned  the  Govern- 
ment what  would  be  our  position  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  war. 
We  should,  at  first,  be  in  a  decided  numerical  inferiority ;  moreover, 
we  should  have  to  face  the  problem  of  protecting  a  very  long  frontier, 
and  should  be  handicapped  with  a  certain  amount  of  disloyalty 
(passive,  if  not  active)  within  our  own  borders.  At  least  a  month  or 
six  weeks  must  elapse  before  any  appreciable  reinforcements  could 
arrive  from  England  or  India.  The  problem  would,  therefore,  be  a 
difficult  one,  and  its  diflficulty  will  be  enhanced  by  theJact  .t<hat  Any 
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mistake  or  lack   of    firmness  at  the  outset  would  seriously   afiect 
subsequent  operations.     (Appendix  B,  p.  168.) 

The  soldiers  did  not  dictate  the  policy  of  the  Government.  They 
did  not  work  for  war.  On  the  contrary,  they  sometimes  wrote  of  the 
possibilities  of  peace,  but  the  condition  of  maintaining  it  was  prudent 
action  and  preparation  for  the  worst.  At  one  time^  Sir  John  Ardagh 
writes  that  "  it  seems  to  be  only  a  question  of  time  for  the  British 
element  to  arrive  at  such  an  overwhelming  preponderance  as  to  be 
irresistible.  If,  meanwhile,  they  will  remain  quiet  and  act  prudently 
tneir  eventual  supremacy  is  inevitable."     (Appendix  B,  p.  166.) 

Warning^s  as  to  Dutch  Solidarity. 

The  warnings  in  possession  of  the  Government  were  especially 
emphatic  on  the  subject  of  the  help  the  Transvaal  would  have  from 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  from  their  Dutch  kinsmen  in  the  other 
Colonies,  and  there  was  not  a  military  man  that  had  apparently  any 
doubt  on  this  subject. 

Sir  William  Butler's  Warnings. 

General  Sir  W.  F.  Butler  wrote  to  the  Colonial  Office  on  January 
25th,  1899,  when  he  was  Acting  High  Commissioner  : — 

**I  do  not  think  I  err  when  I  say  that  it  is  easy  to  discern  in  many 
directions  in  this  country  the  trace  of  influences  which  are  being  steadily 
directed,  I  will  not  say  to  the  direct  promotion  of  racial  antagonism,  but 
certainly  to  the  evolution  of  aims  which  cannoc  fail  to  evolve  that  end. 

'*This  policy,  in  my  opinion,  can  only  end,  if  persisted  in,  in  producing 
a  war  of  races — a  confhct,  the  ultimate  consequences  of  which  no  one  could 
adequately  estimate."    (Report,  p.  205.) 

And  again  on  June  14th,  1899,  he  wrote  to  the  War  Office : — 

'*  In  the  case  of  South  Africa  there  dwells  on  our  side  of  the  frontier  a 
preponderating  Dutch  population,  closely  connected  by  family  ties  and 
mutual  intercourse  with  the  people  on  the  other  side.  The  events  of  the 
past  few  years  have  served  to  increase  suspicion  and  racial  antagonism,  and 
therefore  the  possibility  that  at  least  the  opening  stages  of  war  between  the 
Dutch  Republics  and  ourselves  might  produce  active  or  secret  combinations 
against  our  commimications  must  be  considered."    (Report,  pp.  206,  207.) 

Sir  Redvers  Buller,  in  his  evidence,  recalled  to  the  Commissioners 
Mr.  Balfour's  Astounding  Statement 

St  Dewsbury,   in  November,    1899,   about  the  Orange  Free    State, 
Mr.  Balfour  said  : 

'*  If  I  had  been  asked  two  months  ago  whether  it  was  likely  we  should  be 
at  war  with  the  Orange  Free  State  I  should  have  said  *  You  might  as  well 
expect  us  to  be  at  war  witl  Switzerland.' ' 

What  the  Soldiers  Foretold. 

As  early  as  1896  Sir  J.  Ardagh  wrote  of  the  Orange  Free  States: — 
**  We  must  be  ready  for  their  possible  recalcitrance,   and  make  our 
preparations  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  hostile."    (Report,  p.  165.  1l 
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On  June  Uth,  1899,  General  Sir  W.  F.  Butler  wrote  to  the  War 
Office:— 

''The  possible  attitude  of  the  Orange  Free  State  has  to  be  taken  into 
account  as  a  most  important  factor  in  any  scheme  of  initial  military 
movements."    (Report,  p.  206.) 

In  the  evidence  of  General  Butler  (Answer  to  Question  13,416) 
there  is  this  extraordinary  passage : — 

''There  is,  I  believe,  a  letter  extant,  written  by  a  very  competent 
authority,  which  gives  as  the  reason  of  the  postponement  of  hostilities 
from  June  to  October,  1899,  that  '  we  are  not  yet  quite  sure  of  getting  the 
Orange  Free  State  into  the  Bag.'  " 

It  thus  appears  that  what  was  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Balfour  was  a 
hope  and  an  object  of  intrigue  on  the  part  of  the  diplomatists.  In 
connection  with  Sir  W.  Butler's  evidence  the  following  remark  of 
Lord  Lansdowne's,  when,  to  Sir  R  Bnller's  surprise,  he  had  gone  to 
Ireland  on  holiday,  may  be  quoted  from  his  letter  to  Lord  Wolseley, 
dated  "Dereen,"  Kenmare,  August  27th,  1899  :— 

"  By  using  Indian  troops  you  could  have  your  own  Army  Corps  intact, 
for  use  on  whichever  line  might  be  selected.  I  say  this  because  it  may  be 
possible  to  compel  the  Orange  Free  State  to  declare  itself  against  us,  and  in 
that  case  you  would,  I  take  it,  advance  through  it,  and  not  vid  Natal.  You 
ought  to  be  in  ritrvmque parcUxUf  with  a  plan  for  each  contingency."  (p.  267.) 

In  a  Memorandum  of  June  3rd,  1899,  Major  Altham  wrote : — 
"  In  any  war  with  the  Transvaal  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Free 
State  wiU  render  her  active  assistance."  (p.  175.) 

and — 

"  The  case  of  a  real  neutrality  of  the  Free  State  has  not  been  seriously 
discussed  in  these  pages,  as  it  appears  to  be  a  most  improbable  contingency." 

This  was  followed  by  a  reasoned  paper  on  the  relations  of  the 
Transvaal  on  August  8th,  in  which  these  passages  occur  (p.  177)  : — 

"  From  the  above  facts  it  is  submitted  that  there  is  a  practical  certainty 
that  the  Free  State  will  officially  join  hands  with  the  Transvaal,  should  war 
take  place.  .  .  .  The  conclusions  seem  clear  that  our  plan  of  campaign, 
as  well  as  our  preliminary  defensive  preparations,  for  the  first  phase  of  the 
war,  should  be  based  on  the  definite  hypothesis  of  a  hostile  Free  State." 

Assistant  Adjutant-Cj^neral  Stopford,  writing  to  General  Butler 
about  the  arrangement  of  defensive  operations  as  a  matter  of  military 
precaution,  says  he  is  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  review 
the  situation.  In  that  review,  by  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  it  is  stated  that — 

"  The  treaty  recently  concluded  between  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State  renders  it  probable  that  in  a  war  with  the  former  we  shall  find 
the  sister  Republic  ranged  against  us."  (p.  201.) 

Lord  Wolseley  said  (Question  9085)  : — 

"  We  were  for  some  time  left  in  uncertainty  .  .  .  whether  we  should 
have  to  fight  both  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  I  confess,  in 
dealing  with  that  question,  so  far  as  I  can  express  the  feeling  of  our  best 
soldiers  at  the  time — and  several  of  them  knew  South  Africa — we  all  felt 
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from  the  first  that  we  should  have  to  fight  those  two  Powers,  not  the 
Transvaal  only  ;  but  that  did  not  seem  be  .  .  .  the  exact  impression  of 
the  Grovemment  at  the  moment. " 

''  Make  up  Your  Mind.*' 

In  June,  1899,  the  then  Secretary  for  War,  Lord  Lansdowne,  sum- 
moned Sir  Redvers  Buller  from  Aldershot  and  told  him  that  in  the 
event  of  war  in  South  Africa  he  had  been  selected  to  hold  the  com- 
mand-in-chief.   This  is  from  Sir  Redvers  Buller^s  evidence  : — 

**  I  maintained  that  the  only  practicable  route  was  through  the  Orange 
Free  State.  He  declined  even  to  discuss  this.  Ultimately  we  agreed  that 
one  Army  Corps,  a  cavalry  division,  and  seven  battalions  for  the  lines  of 
communication  would  be  a  sufficient  force  if  the  object  of  the  Grovemment 
were  merely  to  attack  the  Transvaal ;  but  I  added  that  to  leave  the  Orange 
Free  State  out  of  account  was,  to  my  mind,  impossible."  (14,963.) 

In  July  Sir  Redvers  submitted  a  Memorandum  of  things  necessary 
to  be  done.     No.  2  was  : — 

*'  Make  up  your  mind  as  to  the  route,  and  definitely  as  to  the  attitude  to 
be  adopted  towards  the  Orange  Free  State."  (14,963.) 

Until  September,  however,  when  the  route  by  the  Free  State  was 
at  length  authorised,  he  was  always  told  by  Lord  Lansdowne  to  leave 
the  Orange  Free  State  out  of  account : — 

*'Out  of  account " —that  was  Lord  Landsdowne's  expression,  and  that 
was  really  my  difficulty,  because  in  my  own  mind  every  plan  I  had  and  every 
theory  I  had  about  the  war  was  based  on  the  certainty  that  I  should  have  to 
fight  the  Orange  Free  State;  and  practically,  when  I  was  talking  beforehand, 
I  was  always  having  rather  to  argue  on  the  supposition  that  1  should  not 
have  to  fight  the  Orange  Free  Stete."  (15,038.) 

Warnings  of  Unreadiness  for  War. 

There  is  a  series  of  Lord  Wolseley's  minutes  in  the  Blue-books. 
He  describes  their  effect  himself  in  these  words  : — 

(8727.)  In  those  minutes  I  pressed  the  Government  to  make  the 
Army  strong  enough  to  do  the  military  business  of  the  Empire  ;  that  is 
really  what  I  always  trying  to  induce  them  to  do.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
or  the  Cabinet  rather,  did  not  take  my  view  of  the  matter,  and  they  entered 
into  many  serious  difficulties,  both  political  and  financial,  and  others, 
objecting  to  these  additions  being  found.  I  did  not  question  the  statements, 
but  I  urged  the  necessity  of  this  increase  in  order,  as  I  believed,  to  make 
the  Empire  secure,  and  it  was  not,  as  I  pointed  out  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  the  time,  lessened  by  the  existence  of  the  difficulties  to  which  he 
referred.  In  that  paper,  which  I  think  you  have  got  before  you,  I  urged 
that  the  necessity  for  the  increase  was  due  to  external  causes,  whilst  the 
difficulties  he  urged  as  the  reason  for  not  satisfying  the  demands  were 
mainly  of  an  internal  character.  I  illustrated  my  meaning  by  a  very  simple 
simile  :  **That  a  man  may  be  too  poor  to  pay  for  coals,  and  if  he  is  he  is 
quite  right  not  to  order  any.  But  the  fact  that  he  is  right  will  not  prevent 
his  being  frozen  if  the  temperature  goes  too  low — the  coals  would." 
Lord  Wolseley  goes  on  to  say  that  on  April  20th,  1898,  he  sent  in  a 
Minute  saying  he  fully  endorsed  the  serious  views  taken  by  the 
Government  at  the  Cape  on  our  position  in  South  Africa.  He  pressed 
in  vain  for  the  organisation  of  transport,  and  he  says  : — /    ooqIp 
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(8749.)  I  pressed  on  September  6th  that  more  batteries  of  Field 
Artillery  should  be  placed  on  the  higher  establishment,  and  that,  according 
to  my  views,  as  soon  as  we  sent  a  brigade  division  to  South  Africa  we  should 
raise  another  at  home  to  war  strength.  That  was  carrying  out  what  you 
referred  to,  the  principle  that  underlies  the  whole  of  our  military  establish- 
ments, that  if  you  take  anything  from  England  you  ought  to  replace  it 
again.  The  answer  I  received  was  that  the  question  should  be  deferred  for 
the  Estimates  of  1900.     That  was  postponing  it  to  the  Ides  of  March. 

Lord  Wolseley  on  Our  Statesmen. 

In  answer  to  Lord  Esher,  Lord  Wolseloy  said  : — 
(8786.)  What  I  feel,  my  Lord,  is  that  I  am  justified  in  finding  fault  with  the 
refusal  to  spend  money  from  the  very  first,  and  especially  at  such  a  moment 
and  in  such  a  crisis,  upon  the  military  preparations  required  for  a  war  which 
all  people  who  knew  the  T^nsvaal  well,  and  knew  the  condition  of  Mr. 
EjTuger's  Government  and  his  rulers,  firmly  believed,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
at  the  time  to  be  inevitable.  I  know  that  the  Gk)vemment  did  their  best, 
and  I  am  sure  that  every  Grovemment,  no  matter  who  was  in  ofiice,  would 
do  the  same  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  would  do  their  best  to  avoid  the  horrible 
necessity  of  war,  but,  as  I  have  indicated  just  now  in  what  I  have  said, 
those  measures  that  they  take  in  a  case  like  that  are  more  creditable,  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge  of  those  sort  of  matters,  to  the  humanity  of  the 
Ministers  than  to  their  prescience  and  knowledge  and  power  as  Ministers  of 
State  or  as  Statesmen. 

His  Appeal  to  Diplomacy. 

So  certain  was  Lord  Wolseley  of  our  unpreparedness  that  on  August 
24th,  1899,  he  sent  in  another  Minute  urging  that  the  Government 
should  postpone  by  diplomacy  any  overt  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  Transvaal ;  and  in  his  evidence  he  says  : — 

(8812.)  Whilst  this  war  was  going  on  in  South  Africa,  if  we  had  had 
anything  like  serious  trouble  from  abroad,  and  we  had  mobilised  our  Army 
at  home  for  service,  we  scarcely  had  any  guns  in  England,  a  very  small 
TOoportion  of  regular  guns,  and  the  whole  of  our  Volunteers  and  Militia  and 
Yeomanry  remaining  at  home  would  have  had  guns  of  such  an  obsolete 
pattern  that  it  would  have  been  almost  dangerous  and  criminal  to  ask  men 
to  stand  up  to  them  in  the  face  of  modem  artillery,  although  that  was  a 
point  which  had  been  urged  on  the  Government  by  myself  over  and  over 
again  long  before  the  war. 

"The  Squeezed  Sponge"  Speech. 

Nevertheless  on  August  26th  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  his  threaten- 
ing speech  at  Highbury  with  its  reference  to  the  squeezed  sponge  and 
the  sands  in  the  glass  running  out. 

Sir  Redvers  BuUer's  Alarm. 

At  this  Sir  Bedvers  Buller  also  seems  to  have  taken  alarm  and  to 
have  enforced  Lord  Wolseley's  appeal  for  slower  action.  Speaking  of 
September,  1899,  he  answers  Lord  Esher  : — 

(14,997.)  Would  you  say  what  your  view  was  of  the  position  at  that 
time  ?  (September,  1899). — ^My  view  was  that  we  were  moving,  I  thought, 
rather  rapidly  towards  war  and  that  our  preparations  were  not  keeping  up 
with  the  situation.  i     ^^  ^^^  i  ^^ 
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(14,998.)  And  you  had  an  apprehension  that  if  the  negotiations  or  any 
failure  of  negotiations  led  to  war  that  absence  of  prepara^on  would  be  of 
very  serious  consequence  ?— Yes  ;  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  my  duty  as  a  soldier  to  take  any  measures  to  make  peace  impossible  or 
even  difficult ;  but  there  were  ordinary  measures  of  preparations  that  could 
have  been  done  privately  and  could  not  really  have  affected  any  peace 
negotiations,  and  those  were  not  being  taken,  and,  in  my  opinion,  we  had 
not  enough  time  to  spare  to  make  it  wise  to  delay  them. 

(15,000.)  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  practically  whatever  we  did  they 
would  have  six  weeks'  start  of  us. 

(15,001.)  And,  therefore,  you  advocated  measures  to  be  taken  to  delay 
any  outbreak  ?  Yes,  I  advocated  that  the  diplomatic  proceedings  should  be 
conducted  with  a  view  to  gaining  time,  and  that  the  military  preparations 
should  be  hurried. 

(15,002.)  To  put  it  quite  plainly,  I  thought  the  future  was  not  being 
forecast — that  we  were  diifting. 

On  the  Eve  of  War. 

As  showing,  further,  the  utter  lack  of  co-ordination  between  a 
Cabinet  that  was  dominated  by  the  war  party  and  a  War  Office  that 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  peace  party,  a  Memorandum  by  Sir 
Red  vers  Buller,  dated  September  5th,  1899,  and  addressed  to  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  may  be  quoted.  But  first  let  it  be  shown  why 
Sir  Redvers  thought  it  necessary  to  address  Lord  Salisbury.  In  his 
evidence  (Question  14,963)  he  says,  speaking  of  the  interval  between 
July  6th  and  August  16th  : — 

**  No  Council  of  War  was  held  ;  no  plan  of  campaign  was  adopted  ;  no 
regular  military  preparations  were  undertaken.  In  the  middle  of  August 
I  heard  that  all  preparations  for  war  in  South  Africa  entailing  expenditure 
had  been  stopped,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  gone  to 
Ireland.  .  .  .  The  condition  of  affiiirs  seemed  to  me  to  be  alarming, 
for  the  intelligence  given  in  the  newspapers  made  it  impossible  to  believe 
that  war  could  be  avoided.  Not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  I  approached  the 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Salisbury." 

Now  let  us  give  Sir  R.  BuUer's  letter  to  Lord  Salisbury  :  — 

**  As  you  ask  for  my  ideas,  I  give  them  to  you  privately. 

**  I  am  not  happy  as  to  the  way  things  are  going. 

'*  There  must  be  some  period  at  which  the  military  and  the  diplomatic 
or  political  forces  are  brought  into  line,  and,  in  my  view,  this  ought  to  be 
before  action  is  determined — in  other  words,  before  the  diplomat  proceeds 
to  an  ultimatum  the  military  should  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  it. 

''  This  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  affairs  in  South  Africa.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  the  War  Office  has  no  idea  how  matters  are  proceeding,  and  it 
has  not  been  consulted.  I  mean,  that  they  do  not  know  how  fast  diplomacy 
is  moving." 

Sir  Redvers  (who  had  already  been  selected  to  command  in  South 
Africa  in  case  of  war)  went  on  to  discuss  the  military  situation  : — 

**From  a  military  point  of  view,  a  campaign  in  the  Transvaal  is  one 
which  demands  careful  organisation.  A  large  transport  establishment 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  will  be,  when  obtained,  a  strange  transport ; 
so  it  wants  careful  organisation.     .     .     . 

'*  Until  they  are  mobile  the  army  could  not  advance,  and  consequently 
no  ultimatum  could  be  enforced  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  an  ultimatum  is  sent 
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before  they  are  mobile  and  can  advance,  the  Colonies  will  be  liable  to 
invaaion  by  the  Boers,  if  they  can  mobilise  in,  say,  three  weeks. 

'*The  situation  is  one  in  which  the  diplomatic  authorities  should  consult 
irith  the  military  authorities." 

la  other  words,  the  first  precaution  of  Government  was  neglected 
to  the  very  eve  of  war. 


III.— THE    CRIMINAL    RECKLESSNESS 
OF    MINISTERS. 


Lord  Wolseley  wrote  to  Lord  Lansdowne  on  September  5  th  > 
1899  :— 

''  We  have  committed  one  of  the  very  greatest  blunders  in  war,  namely, 
we  have  given  our  enemy  the  initiative." 

No  Touch  between  Cabinet  and  Generals. 

Neither  the  Commander-in-Chief  nor  Sir  Red  vers  BuUer  were  in 
touch  with  those  who  were  making  the  war  which  they  were  to  carry 
on.  The  latter  was  never  called  before  the  Defence  Committee  or 
"before  anything"  (15,020).    He  says  :— 

(16,021.)  I  was  never  consulted  on  anything,  nor  was  I  ever  given  any 
-question  to  consider  and  answer  by  anybody. 

(15,030.)  Sib  H.  Nobman  :  Do  I  understand,  Sir  Eedvers,  that  before 
your  departure  for  South  Africa  you  received  no  letter  of  general  instructions 
■as  to  what  the  Grovernment  wished  to  be  done  ? — None. 

(15,031.)    None  on  your  arrival  there  ?— None. 

(15,032.)    Or  after  your  arrival  ? — None  (usual  letter  of  service). 

(15,033.)    But  that  is  a  mere  letter  of  appointment  ? — Tes. 

Sir  George  White  was  similarly  asked  :  — 

(14,720.)  Chairman  :  Had  you  any  instructions  before  you  left  home 
with  regard  to  your  proceedings  ? " — None. 

Lord  Wolseley  mentions  twice  at  least  and  implies  much  oftener 
that  he  was  not  in  the  close  confidence  of  the  Government : — 

(9,029).  Looking  back  at  the  time  when  the  war  hung  in  the  balance 
•during  the  summer  of  1899,  I  feel  that  national  interests  suffered  because 
the  Commander-in-Chief  was  not  brought  into  direct  and  constant  touch 
with  the  Cabinet.  He  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  from  day  to  day  the 
•collective  views  of  the  Cabinet  upon  the  position  in  South  Africa,  and  he 
could  only  obtain  a  glimpse  of  its  policy  and  its  views ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  only  learnt  his  military  opinions  on  the 
position  from  day  to  day  through  a  third  party,  the  civilian  Secretary  of 
State  for  War. 

Delay  in  Military  Appointments. 

As  late  as  September  5th  a  Minute  of  Lord  Wolseley's  (Report, 
p.  269)  says  :— 

May  I  warn  all  the  Staff  and  Generals  selected  to  command  Divisions 
and  Brigades  that  they  may  possibly  have  soon  to  start  to  South  Africa  ? 
Up  to  the  present  they  have  not  yet  been  told  that  they  have  been  selected 
for  service  in  the  event  of  war.     I  do  not  ask  or  wish  to  be  informe43^^ 
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any  plans  or  action  of  the  Goyemment  with  which  it  is  not  considered 
desirable  that  I  should  be  acquainted.  But  our  position  at  present  is 
fraught  with  serious  danger  for  the  following  reason  :  The  Government  are 
acting  without  complete  knowledge  of  what  the  military  can  do,  while  the 
military  authorities  are  equally  without  full  knowledge  of  what  the  Govern- 
expects  them  to  do,  nor  are  they  given  authority  to  make  such  antecedent 
preparations  as  will  enable  them  to  act  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The 
result  is  that  the  Government — under  a  false  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
we  can  act — may  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  too  soon. 

No  Money  for  Preparations. 

Lord  Wolseley,  in  his  evidence,  told  the  Commission  : — 
(8,788.)  Looking  back  to  the  whole  of  the  summer  of  1899,  I  may  say  I 
was  constantly  asking  for  the  expenditure  of  public  money  upon  servicer 
which  would  be  necessary  in  the  event  of  war,  and  I  may  again  say  that  war 
at  that  time  seemed  to  me  to  be  absolutely  inevitable.  I  could  see  no  way 
out  of  it,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  but,  of  course,  I  was  not  in  the 
secrets  of  the  Cabinet.  As  a  soldier  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  madness  to  go  on 
as  we  were  doing  from  week  to  week,  not  making  preparations  for  an  event- 
uality, which  to  me  seemed  a  certainty.  I  could  get  no  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  clothing,  equipment,  transport,  or  any  military  stores,  and  without 
money,  of  course,  I  could  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  preparing  stores  for  the 
mobilisation  of  an  Army  for  Field  Service. 

Cabinet  Responsibility. 

Lord  Lanadowne,  on  August  12th,  submitted  a  Minute  to  the 
Cabinet  showing  that,  as  matters  then  stood,  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  place  a  mobilised  Army  Corps  and  a  cavalry  division  in  the  north 
of  Natal  under  about  four  months.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  our 
preparations  were  complete,  this  period  might  be  reduced  by  about  one 
month.  That  meant  that  the  expenditure  of  the  sum  of  a  million 
was  necessary  to  reduce  the  time  required  by  one  month.  In  exami- 
nation on  this  Minute  to  the  Cabinet  this  conversation  occurred  : — 

(21,152.)  That  was  what  was  recommended  by  your  military  advisers  at 
the  time  ? — Yes. 

(21,153.)  And,  as  I  underatand  it,  you  recommended  it  to  the  Cabinet  ? 
— No  ;  I  pointed  it  out  to  the  Cabinet.  I  wished  to  lay  the  problem  before 
the  Cabinet.  That  must  not  be  taken  by  the  Commission  as  a  recommenda- 
tion of  mine  that  the  thing  should  be  done  immediately.     .     .     . 

(21,154.)  I  placed  the  Cabinet  in  full  possession  of  the  problem  which 
lay  before  us.  I  gave  them  this  "time-table,"  so  that  they  might  know 
what  risk  was  incurred  by  the  postponement  of  the  expenditure,  but  I  take 
my  full  shai-e  of  the  responsibuity  of  the  Cabinet  for  not  having  incurred 
that  expenditure  at  the  time. 

(21,167.)  It  was  political  considerations  which  delayed  those  prepara- 
tions being  made  ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Responsibility. 

The  foregoing  quotation  establishes  the  responsibility  of  the  whole 
Cabinet  including  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  SL  Jame8^8  Gazette  of 
September  15th  was,  therefore,  quite  right  in  stating  that  "Mr. 
Balfour    and     Mr.    Chamberlain    are    equally  guilty   with  all  .their 
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colleagues."  But,  besides  that,  it  is  on  record  that  on  August  20th, 
only  six  days  before  the  speech  in  which  Mr  Chamberlain  threatened 
Mr.  Kriiger,  Lord  Lansdowne  wrote  to  Lord  Wolseley  : — 

*'  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote  to  me  two  days  ago  that,  while  he  wished  to 
avoid  relaxing  the  pressure,  he  saw  no  occasion  for  reinforcements. 

''This  Small  Service  Might  be  Granted/' 

The  first  thing  that  had  to  be  done  for  all  the  vehicles  for  South 
Africa  was  to  put  on  screw  brakes  to  make  them  suitable  for  transport 
in  that  country,  and  the  second  to  convert  all  carts  and  wagons  to  mule 
draught.     Says  General  Sir  H.  Brackenbury :  — 

Now  we  knew  it  would  take  some  weeks  to  convert  those  carts  and  wagons 
to  ox  or  mule  draught  and  to  get  harness  for  them,  and  accordingly  at  an 
early  stage  I  commenced  asking  that  the  money  for  this  small  service  might 
be  granted. 

The  delay  in  granting  the  money  was  so  great  that  General  Bracken- 
bury  thought  the  operations  of  the  Army  might  be  seriously  hampered, 
so  on  October  10th  he  wrote  this  minute  to  explain  why,  after  the  lapse 
of  ten  weeks  from  September  22nd,  the  work  would  not  be  done  : — 

(1630.)  .  **  Commander-in-Chief  :  I  have  to  report  to  the  Army  Mobili- 
sation Board  at  their  next  meeting  that  I  see  no  prospect  of  the  vehicles 
required  by  the  Army  Corps  and  the  Cavalry  Division,  which  are  to  be 
taken  from  this  country,  being  fitted  for  mule  or  ox  draught  and  ready  with 
their  harness  before  the  expiration  of  ten  weeks  from  September  22nd.  In 
order  that  the  responsibility  for  this  may  be  clearly  defined,  I  state  the 
following  facts:  On  July  26th  the  Army  Mobilisation  Board  decided  that 
the  alterations  necessary  to  fit  vehicles  which  were  to  be  sent  out  from  this 
country  with  pole  draught  and  screw  frame  brakes  should  be  done  in  this 
country,  and  also  that  the  new  harness  for  the  vehicles  which  were  to  be 
sent  out  from  this  country  should  be  provided  here.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
Secretary  of  State  declined  at  this  stage  to  sanction  any  expenditure  on 
preparations  for  the  despatch  of  an  Army  Corps  for  South  Africa.  The  cost 
of  these  services,  for  which  authority  was  required,  was  conversion  of  carts 
and  waggons,  £9,000,  and  conversion  and  provision  of  harness  £8,650.  On 
August  31st  the  Board  considered  it  useless  to  postpone  any  longer  these 
services,  and  directed  the  Director-General  of  Ordnance  again  to  ask  for 
authority.  On  September  1st  the  Director-General  of  Ordnance  again  asked 
for  authority.  On  September  6th,  in  putting  forward  a  schedule  of  require- 
ments, he  pointed  out  that  this  service  would  take  ten  weeks,  and  said  the 
sanction  of  these  items  should  be  given  at  once  on  account  of  the  time 
required  to  manufacture  and  obtain  them,  and  that  if  put  off  till  the  force  is 
ordered  to  mobilise,  it  would  be  impossible  to  guarantee  their  being  ready 
in  time.  On  September  6th  he  reported  that  the  authority  had  not  yet  been 
received.  On  September  8th  he  again  reported  no  authority  received.  On 
September  20th  the  Aussistant  Under-Secretary  informed  the  Board  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  prepared  to  consider  the  expenditure  necessary  to 
meet  the  most  pressing  requirements.  On  September  21st  the  Board  met 
and  considered  the  schedule  containing  the  provision  for  this  service.  On 
September  22nd  the  Director-General  of  Ordnance  was  informed  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  sanctioned  the  expenditure,  and  orders  were  given 
the  same  day  for  the  work  to  proceed. "  i     .^  ^  .^  i  .^ 
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Sir  Charles  Knox's  Evidence. 

The  following  precis  of  Sir  Charles  Knox's  evidence  (Appendix  P) 
is  a  damning  indictment : — 

In  my  opinion,  at  no  time  during  the  war  was  the  strength  of  the  forces 
employed  by  us  sufficient  for  the  work  we  had  to  do,  nor  was  the  proportion 
of  mounted  men  suitable  to  the  country. 

My  reasons  for  these  statements  are  :— 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  Lord  Methuen  on  the  Orange  River 
•  Kimberley  line  had  not  a  force  sufficient  to  relieve  Eimberley,  principally 
owing  to  his  lack  of  mounted  men. 

At  the  same  period  in  Natal,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Sir  Greorge 
White  and  Sir  Redvers  Buller  were  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  enemy's 
forces. 

Later  on  in  the  war,  at  the  time  of  Lord  Roberts's  advance  from  Bloem- 
fontein  to  Pretoria,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  up  to  the  end  of  the  war,  we 
had  at  no  time  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  make  our  occupation  effective. 

After  Lord  Roberts's  first  proclamation  from  Bloemfontein,  the  whole  of 
the  Southern  ]>art  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  had  accepted  his  terms,  and 
if  sufficient  protection  had  been  given  them  by  our  troops  the  Boers  would 
have  remained  loyal.  The  same  applies  to  the  portion  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony  west  of  the  railway  line  as  far  north  as  the  Vaal. 

The  universal  complaint  of  the  inhabitants  was  that  they  were  unable  to 
observe  neutrality  without  the  protection  of  our  troops. 

Putting  aside  this  question,  which  was,  I  consider,  the  chief  cause  of  the 
prolongation  of  the  war,  the  proportion  of  the  mounted  troops  was  quite 
madequate. 

We  had  to  deal  with  an  enemy  who  were  all  mounted.  We  were  opera- 
ting in  a  country  quite  unsuited  to  progression  on  foot ;  therefore  the 
infantry  soldier  was  quite  out  of  place,  except  to  guard  the  lines  of  com- 
munication and  occupy  the  towns. 

Sir  Redvers  BuUer's  Troubles. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  Sir  Redvers  Buller^s  evidence  to 
show  the  results  of  lack  of  timely  preparation  (14,963) : — 

At  9.15  on  the  evening  of  October  30th  I  arrived  at  Cape  Town.  I  then 
learned  that  the  Boers  had  utilised  to  the  utmost  the  advantages  given  to 
them  by  their  greater  readiness  for  war.  The  small  garrisons  of  Mafeking 
and  Kimberley  were  beleagured,  though  not  apparently  surrounded.  All 
the  bridges  over  the  Orange  River,  except  that  known  as  Orange  River 
Bridge  on  the  Western  Railway,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Further, 
the  Boers  had  already  occupied  the  northern  border  of  Cape  Colony  with 
some  3,000  men,  while  reports  from  the  Dutch  Districts  m  Cape  Colony 
pointed  to  considerable  disaffection  to  British  rule.     .     .     . 

I  begged  the  Admiral  (on  October  31st)  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the 
protection  of  Durban,  and  to  prepare  it  for  defence  by  landing  guns  and 
men  from  the  fleet,  hs  I  had  not  at  the  moment  a  single  soldier  that  I  could 
send  there.     .     .     . 

On  November  8th  General  French  arrived  from  Natal,  bearing  a  letter 
to  me  from  Sir  George  White.  ...  As  I  had  foreseen,  the  Boers  had 
advanced  upon  Natal  in  force.  .  .  .  Computing  their  forces  at  lowest  at 
20,000  men,  I  calculated  that  not  less  than  one  lialf,  10,000  men,  could  be 
spared  for  the  conquest  of  Natal,  South  of  the  Tugela.  To  meet  these,  I 
had,  including  local  levies,  but  2,200  men,  and  these  sadly  deficient  in 
mounted  men  and  artillery.     ...     It  seemed  most  prolMbk^ that ^^ti^ 
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enemy's  advance  would  only  be  checked  by  the  sea.  My  private  information 
led  me  to  believe  that  if  they  did  reach  the  sea  they  would  receive  aid  from 
some  European  Power  and  that  they  counted  upon  such  aid.     .     .     . 

I  hoped  that  on  arrival  at  the  Modder,  Lord  Methuen  would  be  able  to 
leave  the  railway  and  approach  Kimberley  by  whatever  route  might  seem  to 
him  most  advantageous,  A  sufficient  force  of  mounted  men  I  could  not 
give  him,  for  I  had  none  to  give.     .     .     . 

Had  the  two  colonies  been  garrisoned  according  to  a  systematic  scheme 
of  defence,  as  I  recommended  in  July,  1899,  no  such  operations  (as  General 
Clery's)  would  have  been  necessary.     .     .     . 

He  (Methuen)  asked  for  howitzers,  but  none  had  arrived.     .     .     . 

Mr.  Rhodes  had  signified  through  the  High  Commissioner  his  objections 
to  my  design  for  clearing  non-combatants  out  of  Kimberley.  I  replied  that 
it  was  a  question  of  keeping  the  flag  flying  in  South  Africa,  and  not  of 
showing  favour  to  any  set  of  capitalists.     .     .     . 

(After  Magersfontein.)  **  Through  no  fault  of  ours,"  I  said,  **the  enemy 
had  the  initiative,  and  has  used  it  well.  We  have  staying  power,  and  must 
now  use  that." 

Obstruction  of  Volunteer  Help. 

Sir  Howard  Vincent's  evidence  is  thus  summarised  in  one  of  the 
Blue-books : — 

It  is  difficult  to  ex£^gerate  the  extraordinary  want  of  forethought  or 
provision  upon  the  military  side  of  the  War  Office,  and  every  concession  had 
to  be  carried,  so  to  say,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  It  was  extracted  with 
evident  unwillingness  and  scarcely  concealed  hostility. 

Armament  of  Auxiliaries. 

In  Lord  Wolseley's  evidence  are  the  following  statements : — 

As  regards  the  guns  for  the  Militia  and  the  Volunteers — they  are  a 

disgrace.     (9005.) 

But  they  (the  Militia  guns)  are  Noah's  Ark  guns.     They  are  things  of  a 

past  generation. 

Surg^ical  Equipment. 

Sir  Frederick  Treves  says  : — 

We  were  carrying  about  with  us  instruments  which  I  should  have  thought 
would  only  be  found  in  museums.     (12,145.) 

We  took  about  medicines  that  were  in  bottles  in  the  most  cumbrous  form 
and  that  had  been  in  the  bottles  for  twenty  years  possibly.  It  is  really  a 
serious  complaint.  We  had  to  drag  this  useless  chemist's  shop  all  over  the 
country,  packed  up  in  the  most  ludicrous  and  extravagant  way.  Tabloids, 
or  any  such  concentrated  preparations  as  are  used  now  would  have  put  the 
whole  outfit  into  a  twelfth  part  of  the  space.     (12,149.; 

Maps. 

Lord  Roberts  says  : — 

The  want  of  accurate  maps  caused  me  the  greatest  inconvenience.  I  felt 
tolerably  sure  that  a  move  towards  Bloemfontein  from  some  point  between 
the  Orange  and  Modder  Rivers  on  the  De  Aar-Kimberley  Railway  would, 
by  threatening  their  communications,  have  the  effect  of  making  the  Boer 
forces  retire  from  their  position  in  front  of  Generals  French  and  Gratacre, 
and  Cronje  from  his  in  front  of  Methuen,  and  thus  open  the  way  to  Kimber- 
ley ;  but  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  decide  on  the  best  rout^^^^^e,  as  I 
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could  get  no  trustworthy  informatiou  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  between 
the  De  Aar-Kimberley  and  Springfontein-Bloemfontein  railways.  There 
were  no  roads  to  speak  of,  and  water  was  reported  to  be  scarce  ;  it  was, 
indeed,  the  doubt  of  being  able  to  find  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  that 
finally  determined  me  to  move  along  the  Modder  River. 

Situation  Summed  up  by  Lord  Roberts. 

Lord  Roberts's  comment  upon  the  situation  was  as  follows  : — 
**So  far  as  the  War  Office  is  directly  concerned,  the  main  defects  in 
preparation,  in  my  opinion,  were  :  (1)  The  selection  of  Ladysmith  as  the 
principal  military  station  and  advance  depdt  in  Natal  and  leaving  it 
absolutely  undefended.  Sir  George  White  was  forced  to  hold  on  to  it,  for 
had  he  abandoned  it  an  immense  amount  of  supplies  and  ordnance  stores, 
which  there  was  not  time  to  remove,  would  have  fallen  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  (2)  The  plan  by  which  General  Buller's  force  was  to  advance  in 
three  columns  through  Cape  Colony  towards  the  Orange  Free  State.  (3) 
Having  no  properly  organised  Transport  Department,  the  absence  of  which 
prevented  any  movement  being  made  away  from  the  several  lines  of  railway. 
(4)  The  failure  to  foresee  the  necessity  of  employing  a  large  force  of 
mounted  infantry.  (5)  Under-estimating  the  possible  strength  of  the 
enemy,  the  magnitude  of  the  theatre  of  the  war,  and  consequently  the 
number  of  troops  that  would  be  required  for  the  long  lines  of  com- 
munication. (6)  Neglect  to  supply  the  Army  with  a  proportion  of  heavy 
artillery  sufficiently  mobile  to  accompany  the  troops  in  the  field.  Guns  of 
this  description  have  always  formed  part  of  the  armament  of  an  Indian 
Field  Force,  and  even  in  a  mountainous  country  like  Afghanistan  they  did 
good  service.  (7)  The  want  of  suitable  maps.  Whether  the  fortification  of 
important  points  in  the  lines  of  communication  was  suggested  by  the  War 
Office  I  am  not  aware.  It  certainly  would  have  been  a  wise  precaution,  had 
measures  been  taken  while  there  was  still  time,  to  place  certain  localities, 
such  as  a  position  behind  the  Tugela  in  Natal,  and  De  Aar  and  Naaupoort 
Junction  in  Cape  Colony,  in  a  state  of  defence." 


IV.— THE  RESERVES :   A  STORY  OF  THE 
EMPIRE'S  PERIL. 


A  Minute  by  General  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury,  written  on 
December  I5th^  1899,  disclosed,  in  the  words  of  its  author,  "a 
situation  as  regards  armaments  and  reserves  of  guns,  ammunition, 
stores,  and  clothing,  and  as  regards  the  power  of  output  of  material 
of  war  in  emergency,  which  is  in  my  opinion  full  of  peril  to  the 
Empire."  In  his  evidence  Sir  Henry  explained  that  "we  had  the 
mobilisation  equipment  ready  to  enable  the  troops  to  take  the  field, 
but  there  were  no  special  reserves  for  upkeep  of  the  Army  if  it  went 
to  war,  and  we  only  had  what  could  be  called  peace  reserves."  At 
the  outbreak  of  war  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  supply  any  army 
we  might  send  abroad  and  keep  it  supplied.  The  following  summarises 
Sir  Henry  Brackenbury's  statement  and  evidence  taken  together  : — 

Horse  Artillery, — Only  one  battery  in  reserve,  and  that  converted 
intoan  experimental  quick-firing  system.  o,,,e<,by(^OOgle 
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Field  Artillery. — Out  of  nine  reserve  batteries  available  (two  out 
of  an  original  reserve  of  eleven  having  been  converted  to  an  experi- 
mental system)  five  had  at  the  date  of  Minute  been  already  sent  out. 
The  rest  were  so  immediately  required  to  arm  batteries  which  had  to 
be  raised  in  this  country,  in  consequence  of  all  our  artillery  having 
gone  to  the  war,  that  there  was  none  whatever  in  reserve.  Three 
batteries  of  5-in.  howitzers  were  wanted  in  South  Africa  to  replace 
others  lost  in  casualties.  There  was  but  one  in  reserve,  and  two,  which 
had  already  been  appropriated  to  movable  armaments  of  fortresses, 
had  to  be  sent  to  meet  the  demand.  **  This/'  said  Sir  Henry,  '*  is  a 
statement  of  what  I  had  to  do  on  December  15th,  but  at  a  later  date 
we  got  into  a  worse  condition.'' 

Gun  Ammunition, — There  was  only  a  reserve  of  200  rounds  per 
gun.  All  was  absorbed  by  South  Africa  long  before  December  15th, 
1899.  Naval  orders  had  to  be  held  in  abeyance  from  the  beginning  of 
October,  while  the  whole  powers  of  the  ordnance  factories  and  the 
trade  were  turned  on  for  further  supplies.  We  borrowed  ammu- 
nition from  the  Navy.  We  borrowed  it*  from  India.  Still  Sir 
Henry  was  unable  to  satisfy  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  demands  for  ammu- 
nition for  howitzers  and  7-pounders  until  a  fortnight  after  they  should 
have  been  complied  with.  The  trade  had  to  get  shrapnel  shell  from 
Germany  to  meet  the  Government  demands.  Sir  Henry  had  to 
deplete  the  authorised  quantities  of  ammunition  for  the  siege  train  in 
order  to  supply  the  howitzers  in  South  Africa,  and  to  take  guns  from 
the  movable  armament  at  Plymouth  to  meet  Sir  R.  Buller's  demands 
for  long-ranging  guns.  A  reasonable  demand  from  Malta  for  1,000 
rounds  a  gun  for  the  movable  armament  there  could  not  be  complied 
with. 

Harness. — Only  500  single  sets  in  reserve — less  than  sufficient  for 
five  batteries.  Before  December  16th,  800  had  to  be  found  ;  24,700 
sets  mule  harness  had  to  be  bought  from  the  trade. 

Machine  Guns, — There  was  a  deficiency  of  326.  The  armament 
of  movable  fortresses  had  to  be  denuded  in  order  to  supply  the  South 
African  demands. 

Saddl'Sry. — For  cavalry  there  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
only  500  sets  in  reserve  to  meet  wear  and  tear  of  16,000.  The  same 
number  for  Mounted  Infantry.  To  equip  troops  for  the  South 
African  campaign  11,525  sets  had  to  be  ordered  from  the  trade.  The 
trade  could  not  supply  all  we  wanted  in  time,  and  we  had  to  get  them 
from  America. 

In/antry  Accoutrements. — A  reserve  of  10|000  were  used  up  before 
the  date  of  the  Minute. 

Vehicles  for  Army  Service  Corps, — Many  of  these  obsolete.  All 
very  well  just  to  rub  along  on  the  very  good  roads  in  this  country, 
but  perfectly  impossible  in  South  Africa.  All  serviceable  wagons 
were  sent  out,  and  large  numbers,  which  take  a  long  time  to  make, 
had  to  be  ordered  from  the  trade.  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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Cavalry  Swords, — Only  eighty  in  reserve!  The  authorised 
reserve  was  6,000,  but  it  had  fallen  owing  to  a  change  in  pattern 
having  been  a  long  time  under  consideration. 

TerUa  and  Hospital  Marquees. — An  authorised  reserve  of  5,000 
single  circular  tents  and  100  marquees.  Before  December  15th 
17,000  tents  and  900  marquees  had  to  go  out. 

Camp  Equipment.  A  single  demand  for  Capetown  was  for  5,000 
camp  kettles.  The  reserve  was  only  2,000,  Our  reserve  of  picketing 
pegs,  ropes,  mallets,  etc.,  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  one-fiftieth  of  the 
demand  from  South  Africa. 

Small-arm  Ammunition. — There  is  a  painful  story  about  this  to 
tell  further  on,  but  for  this  summary  it  is  enough  to  say  that  our 
authorised  stocks  on  March  31st,  1899,  were  151,000,000.  Said  Sir 
Henry  in  his  minute  of  December  15th:  ''I  have  sent  out  over 
50,000,000  to  South  Africa,  and  am  supplying  Sir  R.  Buller  at  his 
•demand  with  about  three  millions  weekly.  The  ordnance  factories 
and  the  trade  together  can  only  produce  about  2^  millions  weekly/' 

Hospital  Equipment. — No  reserve,  and  there  had  only  been  the 
material  for  one  general  and  two  stationary  hospitals  in  our  mobilisa- 
tion equipment.  By  December  15  th  five  general  hospitals  had  been 
sent  out  and  a  sixth  asked  for.     Also  four  station  hospitals  had  gone. 

Fortresses. — Chiefly  armed  with  obsolete  muzzle-loading  guns.  The 
provision  sanctioned  for  their  rearmament  is  spread  over  seven  years. 
No  ordnance  reserve  except  estimated  supply  for  two  years'  practice, 
which  is  insignificant.  Seventy-three  per  cent,  of  movable  armament 
is  obsolete — 200  rounds  of  ammunition  per  gun  abroad  and  100 
rounds'  at  home.  No  ordnance  reserve  of  either  guns,  carriages,  or 
ammunition,  and  no  provision  made  for  new  guns  or  for  reserves  of 
ammunition. 

General  Stores. — Utterly  inadequate. 

Clothing. — Inadequate  to  meet  even  peace  requirements.  Sir 
Henry  says :  **  I  had  asked  for  a  reserve  to  be  provided  equal  to  six 
months'  ordinary  issues,  which  would  cost  JB320,000.  This  demand 
has  received  no  answer.  The  accommodation  at  the  clothing  depart- 
ment quite  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  Army." 

Ordnance  Factories. — A  great  deal  of  the  machinery  is  obsolete 
and  wasteful.  The  only  way  in  which  the  factories  can  increase  their 
output  over  peace  requirements  is  by  working  day  and  night  and 
Sundays. 

Sir  Henry  Brackenbury's  conclusion  was  that  we  were  *' attempting 
to  maintain  the  largest  Empire  the  world  has  ever  seen  with 
armaments  and  reserves  that  would  be  insufficient  for  a  third-class 
military  Power." 

The  only  things  of  which  up  to  December,  1899,  our  reserves  had 
proved  sufficient  were  rifles,  carbines,  pistols,  and  lances.  The  story 
of  the  ammunition  is  this  :  There  were  in  the  ammunition  stocks  as 
many  as  66,000,000  Mark  IV.  bullets,  which  it  was  found  to  be  unsa^ 
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to  use  because  in  conditions  of  great  heat  and  dirty  rifles  the  lead  of 
the  bullet  squirted  out  through  a  hole  in  the  top  of  its  nickel  envelope, 
which  envelope  was  left  behind  in  the  rifle,  and,  as  happened  at  Bisley, 
led  to  accident  through  being  blown  back  in  the  breech.  The  reason 
why  this  expanding  bullet  was  not  used  was  not  the  resolution  of  the 
Hague  Convention  (to  which  the  Government  was  not  a  party),  but 
this  discovery  of  its  unfitness  for  use  in  war.  "Consequently,*'  says 
Sir  Henry,  "  about  two-fifths  of  our  reserve  of  ammunition  could  not 
be  used.  We  were  driven  to  great  straits  at  one  time,  because  we  had 
actually  got  reduced  in  this  country  to  two  or  three  boxes  of  Mark  II. 
ammunition." 

Sir  Henry  Brackenbury,  who,  it  should  be  remembered,  made  all 
these  discoveries  after  taking  over  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  was 
not  at  all  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  deficiencies,  also  told  the 
Committee  the  story  of  the  Lee-Enfield  rifles,  which  were  discovered 
in  December,  1899,  to  be  shooting  eighteen  inches  to  the  right  at  500 
yards.  Only  about  25,000  Reservists  had  been  armed  with  this  rifle, 
but,  says  Sir  Henry,  "  it  was  an  awful  blow  just  at  the  moment  when 
we  were  beginning  to  take  this  new  weapon  into  use  to  find  that  this 
mistake  had  been  made." 

This  statement  of  Sir  Henry  is  the  last  but  one  for  which  we  can 
find  space : — 

Evenrbody  at  the  War  Office,  I  think,  was  under  the  impression,  and  Sir 
Ralph  Knox  so  stated  in  evidence  before  the  Mowat  Committee,  that  there 
was  no  reserve  kept  up  for  war  upkeep  of  the  Army  because  it  was  supposed 
that  the  ordnance  factories  and  the  trade  would  supply  what  we  wanted  from 
week  to  w^eek.     The  earlier  stages  of  this  war  burst  that  bubble. 

The  last  statement  we  quote  is  this  : — 

LoBD  EsHBR :  I  suppose  you  remember  that  in  1895,  according  to  the 
popular  idea,  we  were  not  very  far  oflF  a  rupture  with  France  ? — Yes. 

And  later  on,  in  1898,  the  same  thing  occurred  ?— Yes,  according  to  the 
popular  idea. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  our  preparations  for  war  at  that 
time  were  any  better  than  they  were  for  the  outbreak  of  this  war  ia  1899. — 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  better. 

Such  is,  in  main  outline,  the  story  of  the  situation  "  full  of  peril 
to  the  Empire." 

v.— FINANCIAL    SCANDALS. 


Sir  Fleetwood  Wilson's  Report. 

One  of  the  sections  of  this  Report,  bearing  the  unsensational 
heading  :  "  Ordnance,"  contains  a  story  of  surpassing  interest,  and 
renders  quite  intelligible  the  following  remark  of  Mr.  Fleetwood 
Wilson,  as  he  then  was  (his  services  in  this  matter  alone  have  de- 
served his  subsequent  knighthood)  (Appendices,  p.  326) : — 

**  In  the  present  war  I  believe  that  an  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds  on  a  specially  selected  financial  staff  would  have  saved  the  public  at 
the  very  least  £1,000,000."     (Appendices,  p.  306.)    Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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Capetown  Ordnance  Scandals. 

It  was  Sir  Fleetwood  Wilson's  task,  at  Lord  Kitchener's  request^ 
to  make,  among  other  inquiries,  an  investigation  into  the  Ordnance 
Department  at  Capetown.  He  found  "  no  evidence  to  show  that  any 
steps  had  been  taken  at  the  Cape  before  the  war  to  obtain  informa- 
tion as  to  prevailing  prices  and  local  sources  of  supply,  and  it  was 
not  until  four  days  before  hostilities  commenced  that  any  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  forecast  probable  requirements." 

The  first  steps  to  obtain  supplies  from  home  were  taken  on 
October  7th,  1899,  when  a  message  was  sent,  on  urgent  representa- 
tions of  an  Ordnance  officer  recently  arrived  from  home,  asking  that 
sufficient  stores  might  be  sent  for  all  arms  to  Port  Elizabeth,  East 
London,  and  Capetown.  Colonel  Clarke  came  from  England  on 
October  18th,  took  charge  of  the  Ordnance  Department  in  South 
Africa,  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  condition  of  things 
in  a  confidential  report  to  Lord  Roberts,  and  made  certain  necessary 
improvements;  but  " he  does  not  appear,*'  says  the  Report,  "  to  have 
placed  the  Department  on  a  footing  calculated  to  enable  it  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  requirements  of  even  one  Army  corps.  No 
arrangement  was  made  for  systematising  demands  on  England."  It 
was  not  until  December,  1899,  that  any  definite  scheme  of  supply  as 
between  Woolwich  and  the  Cape  was  laid  down,  and  then  it  was 
Woolwich  that  took  the  initiative.  No  local  purchase  system  was 
organised,  and  the  workshops  were  left  undeveloped.  Woolwich  sent 
supplies  till  July,  1900,  when  the  War  Office  intimated  that  it  would 
then  be  left  to  the  local  authorities  to  demand  what  was  necessary. 
No  demand  was  received  until  December  29th,  and  that  had  no 
sooner  been  passed  for  issue  than  the  home  authorities  had  to  stop 
all  issues  to  the  Cape  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  equipping  the 
new  force  of  Yeomanry.  Had  the  demand  been  sent  off  in  September 
the  stores  could  have  been  in  South  Africa  in  November  and 
December  in  time  to  meet  the  heavy  requisitions  connected  with 
De  Wet's  invasion  of  Cape  Colony.  Heavy  local  purchases  at  high 
prices  thus  became  necessary,  involving  excess  expenditure.  It  is  in 
connection  with  the  local  purchasing  that  the  tale  below  is  told. 

No  Prices  Asked. 

No  such  thing,  we  are  told,  as  tendering  existed  in  the  early 
months  of  the  war.  The  firms  to  whom  orders  were  ^iven  were  not 
even  asked  to  state  their  prices.     Bills  were  passed  without  question 

Enter  Mr.  Jansen. 

The  confusion  and  difficulty  of  dealing  with  purchase  orders  soon 
became  acute,  and  a  broker  was  appointed  on  May  8th,  1900.  His 
name  was  Jansen.  On  a  comparison  of  his  prices  with  those  charged 
for  similar  articles  by  the  tradesmen  who  were  employed  before  he 
appeared  on  the  scene,  or  in  the  **  hospital  crisis "  which  occurred 
during  the  period  of  his  employment.  Sir  Fleetwood  Wilson  reports  :-^ 
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This  comparison  shows  that  he  overcharged  the  Department  from  the 
outset.  In  one  specially  flagrant  case  he  charged  29s.  3d.  for  swingletrees, 
which  were  being  obtained  from  the  best  local  makers  (IMessrs.  King,  of 
Durbanville)  for  15s.  This  particular  bill  was  returned  to  him  for  revision. 
He  then  reduced  the  price  from  298.  3d.  to  198. 3d.,  and  although  he  was  not 
supposed  to  purchase  ** technical'*  goods,  he  was  allowed  for  months  to 
supply  swingletrees  at  198.  3d.,  when  they  were  being  supplied  simul- 
taneously by,  and  could  have  been  obtained  in  any  quantity  from,  Messrs. 
King  at  16s.  Apart  from  this  particular  instance,  nis  prices  were  never 
officially  queried,  but  they  were  so  obviously  unreasonable  that  a  comparative 
statement  of  them  and  of  the  prices  charged  by  other  firms  was  prepared, 
and  Colonel  Clarke's  attention  was  drawn  to  it.  I  cannot  find  that  Colonel 
Clarke  took  action  in  the  matter.  At  the  end  of  June,  1900,  local  purchases 
to  a  groat  extent  ceased.  Towards  the  end  of  October,  however.  Mr.  Jansen 
l>egan  to  be  again  employed.  The  first  of  this  fresh  series  of  transations  is 
.a  typical  one. 

Mr.  Jansen  Repairs  Tents. 

In  August  the  then  Chief  Ordnance  Officer  at  the  base  had  established  at 
Oape  Town  working  parties  of  women,  mostly  up-country  refugees,  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  tents.  They  had  done  their  work  well  and  economically, 
the  average  cost  per  tent,  including  necessary  material,  being  about  5s.  On 
arriving  at  Bloemfontein  in  September  he  found  there  about  4,000  repairable 
tents,  1,200  of  which  he  sent  down  to  Cape  Town.  When  he  went  up 
<;ountry,  however,  the  working  parties  had  been  discontinued,  and  the  tents 
in  question  were  handed  over  to  Mr.  Jansen  to  be  repaired.  Eight  hundred 
and  seventy-five  were  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  27s.  od.  each,  50  at  25s.,  and 
150  at  24b.  6d.  These  tents  only  cost  £2  4s.  each  when  new.  The  working 
parties  of  women  might  easily  have  been  reorganised,  and  some  £1,100 
saved  on  this  transaction  alone.     (Appendices,  p.  329.) 


VI.— CONFESSIONS     OF     LORD 
LANSDOWNE. 


Lord  Lansdowne  frankly  acknowledges  the  miserable  failures  of 
the  campaign  : — 

(21,280.)  We  have  attempted  to  conduct  a  huge  business  literally  from 
hand  to  mouth.  We  ought  to  decide  now  to  create  reserves  sufficiently  large 
to  enable  us  to  meet  the  initial  pressure  of  a  campaign,  and  the  War  Office 
should  be  authorised  to  replenish  those  reserves  without  special  instructions 
whenever  they  have  been  encroached  upon.  This  is  the  Indian  system,  and 
it  works  well.  A  similar  system,  I  believe,  prevails  in  the  Navy.  Unless  we 
do  the  same  here,  we  shall,  one  of  these  days,  have  a  disastrous  breakdown. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  we  had  this  year  been  involved  in  hostili- 
ties by  sea  as  well  as  by  land  such  a  breakdown  would  have  occurred.  As  it 
IS,  the  Admiralty  has  complained  bitterly  that  we  had  to  neglect  its  require- 
ments because  we  could  not  afford  to  neglect  those  of  the  South  African  War. 
It  is  I  think  abundantly  clear,  from  Sir  H.  Brackenbury's  Report,  that 
we  were  not  sufficiently  prepared  even  for  equipment  of  the  comparatively 
small  force  which  we  had  always  contemplated  might  be  employed  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  country  in  the  initial  stages  of  a  campaign.  For  the  much 
larger  force  which  we  have  actually  found  it  necessary  to  employ  our 
resources  were  absolutely  and  miserably  inadequate.     The  result  has  been 
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that  the  Department,  even  by  working  under  conditions  which  have  nearly 
led  to  a  breakdown,  has  been  barely  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements- 
of  the  Army.  We  had  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign  to  send  troops  abroad, 
insufficiently  supplied  with  clothes  and  equipment,  and  if  we  have  been  able 
to  overtake  arrears  it  has  only  been  by  relaxing  our  specifications,  and  by 
paying  extravagant  rates.  If  other  complications  had  supervened,  a 
catastrophe  woiidd  have  been  inevitable. 

(21,331.)  I  think  I  said  yesterday  that  we  had  not — so  it  seems  to  me — 
sufficiently  realised  the  difference  between  the  equipment  which  a  field  force 
has  to  take  with  it  and  the  reserve  from  which  you  would  make  good 
the  wear  and  tear,  which  we  all  know  is  enormous,  of  the  equipment  when 
once  the  force  has  taken  the  field. 

(21,335.)  The  requirements  of  the  war  were  altogether  far  in  excess  of 
anything  which  we  or  anyone  else  had  ever  contemplated. 

(21,417.)  Sir  Frederick  Darley  :  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  taking  all 
matters  into  consideration,  including  the  natural  disinclination  of  the 
Government  to  do  anything  which  would  precipitate  war,  at  the  same  time 
the  war  broke  out  you  were,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
sufficiently  prepared  for  that  war?— I  do  not  think  we  were;  I  think  th© 
operations  assumed  proportions  far  in  excess  of  anything  we  had  ever 
professed  to  be  prepared  for. 


VIL— THE    FORESIGHT    OF    SIR   W. 
BUTLER. 


It  is  due  to  Sir  W.  Butler  that  he  should  have  his  view  of  the  war 
put  on  record.  Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  as  to  the  true  method 
of  dealing  with  the  Boers,  he,  at  least,  was  able  to  gauge  the  nature  of 
the  struggle,  and  had  his  views  been  considered  he  would  have  saved 
us  from  many  a  disaster.  His  warnings  of  the  civil  war  to  be 
expected  have  already  been  quoted.  He,  too,  like  others  Generals, 
went  out  to  South  Africa  as  Commander-in-Chief,  "without  instruc- 
tions ofc  any  kind  in  either  civil  or  military  matters."  The  following 
extracts  from  his  evidence  are  important : — 

Had  I  even  been  made  casually  acquainted  with  the  consultations  and 
interchanges  of  ideas  and  proposals  as  to  armaments  and  frontier  move- 
ments which  took  place  in  London  in  the  end  of  January,  1899,  and  upon 
which  so  many  matters  of  vital  importance  afterwards  turned,  I  would  hieive 
devoted  myself  (as  I  did  later  in  June  when  I  became  aware  of  some  of  those 
things)  to  the  attempt  to  show  the  Home  Authorities  how  inadequate  was 
their  conception  of  what  war  in  South  Africa  would  mean,  how  deceptive 
were  the  assurances,  and  how  dangerous  was  the  advice  they  had  received. 
(13426.) 

Looking  back  from  the  present  time  to  those  early  months  of  1899,  the 
sole  sign  of  impending  changes  which  I  can  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the 
obscure  movement  of  the  families  of  some  of  the  officials  ;  the  sudden  sales 
of  the  racing  studs  of  the  chief  financial  millionaires  in  Johannesburg  ;  and 
the  arrival  in  South  Africa  from  England  of  the  most  noted  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Jameson  Raid  of  1895-6.  The  last-named  immigration  will 
be  found  mentioned  in  my  dispatches  of  June,  1899.  But  who  would  have 
imagined  that  the  persons  to  whom  I  have  referred  could  hsm/been  the 
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recipieatB  of  any  information  as  to  the  coining  war  which  had  not  been  com- 
municated to  the  General  in  command  in  South  Africa?    (13425.) 

Greneral  Butler's  position  appears  to  have  been  that  there  was  a  party 
in  South  Africa  working  for  war — the  party  of  the  Raid — and  that 
they  were  unable  to  produce  war  of  themselves,  but  they  had  inspired 
the  Boers  with  such  suspicion  that  if  there  was  anything  done  to 
indicate  that  the  Government  was  at  the  back  of  that  party  the 
situation  would  become  so  serious  as  to  be  unmanageable  except  with 
very  important  preparations.  His  own  estimate  of  the  requirement 
for  transport  mules  had  been  cut  down,  and  in  the  telegram  cutting  it 
down  he  was  asked  for  any  observations.  In  answer  to  this  he  wrote 
in  a  way,  as  he  said,  to  "  ring  the  War  Office  bell,"  and  said  : — 

I  believe  war  between  white  races,  coming  as  a  sequel  to  Jameson  Raid, 
and  subsequent  events  of  last  three  years  would  be  greatest  calatnity  that 
«ver  occuired  in  South  Africa.     (13,490.) 

The  reply  he  received  said  :— 

You  cannot  understand  too  clearly  that  whatever  your  private  opinions, 
it  is  your  duty  to  be  guided  on  all  questions  of  policy  by  High  Commissioner 
who  is  fully  aware  of  our  views  and  whom  you  will,  of  course,  loyally  support. 

Sir  W.  Butler,  having  told  Sir  Alfred  Milner  of  his  message,  received 
this  : — 

I  regret  that  you  should  have  thought  it  necessary  in  the  observations 
with  which  your  telegram  concludes  to  enter  into  political  considerations, 
especially  as  the  tendency  of  your  remarks  is  in  my  opinion  calculated  to 
convey  a  wrong  impression  of  the  actual  situation  here,  and  of  the  effect 
likely  to  be  produced  by  a  resolute  attitude  on  the  pait  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  I  have  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  that  I  entirely  demur 
to  these  observations.     (13,520.) 

Sir  W.  Butler  answered  : — 

I  cannot  admit  that  those  observations  can  be  fairly  defined  as  political 
considerations.  They  refer  to  the  possibilities  of  war,  and  of  war  in  its  worst 
form.  They  were  made  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the  highest  interests  of  the 
Empire,  and  for  the  honour  of  Her  Majesty's  army.     (13,520.) 

Asked  whether  the  Government  would  have  been  justified  in  not 
adding  larger  reinforcements  than  the  Indian  contingent,  General 
Butler  said  : — 

I  think  in  the  position  matters  had  then  reached  in  South  Africa,  if  they 
filled  in  that  drop  they  must  have  been  prepared  to  fill  in  the  whole  bucket. 
.     .     .     That  was  but  a  drop.     (13,606.) 

In  a  correspondence  with  the  War  Office,  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speech  at  Edinburgh  on  October  25th  (a  correspondence 
from  which  it  appears  that  Sir  W.  Butler  had  been  asked  to  consent  to 
the  elimination  of  passages  from  his  despatches  before  their  submission 
to  Parliament),  General  Butler  says : —    (Evidence  Vol.  II.,  p.  92.) 

It  would  seem  that  while  in  June,  1899,  I  was  severely  censured  because 
I  ventured  to  warn  the  War  Office  in  forcible  language  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  war  with  the  Dutch  Republics  in  South  Africa,  I  am  now  taken  to 
account  for  not  having  made  my  warning  of  that  time  still  more  emphatic. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


'Tr^HE  following  is  an  attempt  to  put  the  case  for  Free 
Trade  as  plainly  and  simply  as  possible,  and  without 
that  bewildering  array  of  figures  which  we  men  in  the  street 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for.  Figures  are  not  necessary, 
and  those  which  have  been  put  before  us  by  the  new  Fro* 
tectionists  are  misleading,  even  when  (as  is  not  always  the 
case)  they  are  given  in  good  faith.  It  is  a  common  saying 
that  anything  can  be  proved  by  figures ;  and  clever  men 
can  so  arrange  them  as  to  convey  an  impression  the  very 
opposite  of  the  truth.  The  new  Protectionist  leaflets  —  now 
being  issued  by  millions — bristle  with  figures,  which  not  one 
in  ten  thousand  of  us  takes  the  trouble  to  read ;  but  the 
mischief  is  that  perhaps  some  will  say:  *0h!  the  writers  of 
these  know  what  they  are  talking  about — they  have  got  the 
statistics  at  their  finger^s  ends — we  must  trust  them  to  telljus 
what  to  bdieve.*"  It  is  for  such  as  these  that  this  little  essay 
is  written;  and  it  is  hoped  to  show  that  the  case  for  Free 
Trade  requires  no  abstruse  calculations,  but  is  so  plain  that 
^he  who  runs  may  read.** 

A  MAN  IN  THE  STREET. 
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THE  COMMON  SENSE  OF  FREE  TRADE. 


1.  THE   CONSUMER 

From  all  the  arguments  of  the  New  Protectionists,  it  might 
appear  that  no  such  person  as  the  consumer  exists.  They 
are  like  the  traveller  in  the  fable,  who  could  only  see  one 
flide  of  the  shield.  They  always  look  at  this  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  producer,  and  never  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  consumer.  Now  we  are  all  consumers ;  every 
one  of  us,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  a  consumer.     Every 

Sroducer  is  a  consumer,  and  if  all  consumers  are  not  pro- 
ucers,  that  makes  the  consumers  the  larger  body,  and  entitled 
to  first  consideration.  To  say  nothing  of  the  idle  rich,  most 
women  and  all  children  are  non-producers.  Does  it  not 
stand  to  common  sense  that  every  sixpence  put  on  by  pro- 
tective tariffs  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  is  sixpence  fine 
on  the  consumer?  If  you,  my  friend,  who  reads  this,  suc- 
ceed in  getting  this  benefit  for  yourself,  be  sure  you  will  be 
paying  an  equal  fine  for  the  benefit  of  somebody  else.  For 
Protection — once  started — must  go  all  round.  There  can  be  no 
selection  of  trades,  or  groups  of  trades — all  must  be  treated 
alike.  And  surely  my  countrymen  are  too  honest — too  desirous 
of  fair-play — ^to  wish  that  the  oldest  trade  of  all  should  be  left 
out  in  the  cold !  If  producers  of  all  other  commodities  are 
protected  too,  then,  what  better  off  shall  we  beP  All  of  us 
will  be  just  where  we  are.  Really,  it  seems  as  though  cer- 
tain self-styled  fair-traders  had  some  such  selfish  ideas  in  their 
heads  as  those  which  I  am  sure  ordinary  men  in  the  street 
would  be  ashamed  to  maintain. 

Some  time  ago,  I  came  across  one  of  these — a  travelling 
agent  or  lecturer  for  the  Fair  Trade  League  (old  style) — who 
sought  to  enforce  his  views  upon  me.  I  ventured  to  suggest 
that  the  English  people  would  never  submit  to  have  their  £>od 
taxed  any  more.  '  Oh ! '  said  he,  *  we  don't  want  thai — ^we 
don't  want  to  tax  food  or  raw  materials — ^we  only  want  to  tax 
foreign  manufactures,  and  keep  them  out,  so  our  artisans  may 
get  more  money.'  '  Well,  then,'  said  I,  '  you  had  better  go  and 
preach  that  doctrine  in  the  country  districts.     Go  and  tell  th§ 
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.  fanners  and  the  labourers  that  you  propose  to  leave  them  ex- 
posed  to  foreign  competition  just  the  same  as  now,  but  to  bring^ 
it  about  that  they  will  have  to  pay  more  for  their  clothes  and 
boots,  and  furniture  and  iniplements,  and  what  not,  and  see  what 
they'll  say  to  you.  And/  I  added,  '  I  should  like  to  be  there  to 
see.'  But  we  are  all  apt  to  see  only  what  personally  touches  us. 
A  carpenter  may  say :  *  Look  at  those  shiploads  of  foreign  ready- 
made  doors  and  window  frames  coming  in  to  take  the  bread  out  of 
my  mouth  !  Is  that  right  ?  *  And  the  common  sense  answer  is : 
*  1  es,  my  friend,  you  will  see  that  it  is  right.  You  have  the  benefit 
of  free  competition  in  everything  you  buy ;  the  least  you  can 
do  is  to  work  subject  to  free  competition  yourself.  If  you  are 
selfish  enough  to  want  protection  for  yourself,  and  to  leave 
everybody  else  open  to  competition,  you  want  what  you  won't 
get,  and  what  you  hadn't  ought  to  have,  while  if  you  want 
everybody  to  be  protected  all  round,  you'll  be  no  better  oflf 
than  you  are  now  ;  you  may  have  more  work  and  get  more 
money,  but  you  will  have  to  pay  more  for  everything  you 
buy.' 

One  favourite  argument  of  our  friend  the  new  Protectionist 
is,  *  What  is  the  use  of  having  cheap  food  if  there  is  no  money 
to  buy  it  with  P'  Trade  following  trade  into  total  extinction 
because  of  foreign  competition  and  hostile  tariffs,  what  matter 
if  bread  becomes  a  penny  a  loaf  P  Better  let  it  reach  a  shillings 
so  that  the  worker  has  wages  sufficient  to  buy  it  with.  If  you 
have  got  hold  of  that  stupid  notion,  my  friend,  the  reader,  I 
hope  you  will  lose  it  before  you  get  to  the  end  of  thia  Any- 
how, I  hope  you  will  see  that  the  key  of  the  question  is  the 
interest  of  the  Consumer.  Keep  that  always  in  view — ^put  it 
first — and  the  interest  of  the  producer  will  follow  as  certainly 
as  vegetation  follows  rain. 


2.  EXCESS  OF  IMPORTS  OVER  EXPORTS. 

This  is  a  great  bogey.  New  Protectionists  harp  on  thia 
more  than  anything — that  we  buy  more  than  we  sell,  that  we 
must  be  getting  poorer  and  poorer  every  year.  If  it  can  be 
proved  to  demonstration,  as  it  is,  that  the  country  gets  richer 
year  by  year,  that,  in  their  view  I  suppose,  is  to  make  an 
unscrupulous  use  of  facts.  What  need  of  fig^ures  to  combat 
such  an  absurd  argument  P  It  is  no  new  argument  from  the 
Protectionist  side.  Twenty  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Sampson 
Lloyd  wrote  in  the  Birmingham  Gazette : — 

*  Can  a  nation,  any  more  than  a  family  or  individual,  con- 
tinue to  purchase  more  than  it  -sells,  and  to  consume  more  thaai 
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it  produces,  with  safety  to  the  permanent  interests  of  those  who 
live  by  labour  P  For  example,  last  year  (1882)  we  imported 
,£4tViyOOOfiOO  of  produce  or  merchandise,  and  exported  only 
JCSOTyOOOyOOO  of  commodities,  and  this  adverse  balance  is  now 
normal.' 

This  *  adverse  balance '  going  on  for  twenty  years,  ought 
io  have  wiped  us  out  by  now  ;  yet  here  we  are,  as  flourishing 
418  ever  !  According  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  we  should  have  been  2000 
millions  poorer  by  this  time  than  when  he  wrote.  As  it 
happens  we  are  quite  that  much  richer,  but  still  the  old  boeey 
is  trotted  out.  Now,  if  a  scientist  should  prove  by  what 
Carlyle  calls  '  victorious  analysis,'  that  a  certain  individual 
must  infallibly  reduce  himself  to  a  skeleton,  living  as  he  does, 
in  a  given  term  of  years ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  that  term,  we 
£nd  him  portly  and  strong  and  well,  we  need  not  follow  the 
scientist's  analysis,  but  simply  say  that  he  must  be  most 
/^gregiously  mistaken. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  pay  this  difference  in  actual 
money.  Some  amazing  person — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Seddon  of 
New  Zealand — said  that  England  pays  away  160  millions  of 
^Iden  sovereigns  every  year  to  the  foreigner  in  exchange  for 
surplus  goods.  Why,  we  used  to  be  told  that  there  was  not 
^old  enough  in  the  whole  world  to  pay  our  National  Debt. 
According  to  Mr.  Seddon,  we  pay  away  more  than  twice  that 

auantity  every  ten  years.      But  all  such  statements  refute 
iiemselves  by  their  own  absurdity. 

Whence,   then,   comes  this   seemingly   enormous    adverse 

balance  ?     The  explanation  is  so  easy.     We  do  the  carrying. 

This  little  island  of  ours  owns  one  half  of  the  cargo  shipping 

•of  the  whole  world.     That  is,  we  forty  millions  own  one  haS 

•of  that  possessed  by  the  sixt^n  hundred  millions  who  people 

the  globe.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  must  do  nearly  all  of 

the   carrying  .between    this    countnr  and  others — ^indeed,   I 

l)elieve  statistics  show  that  we  do  eiehty  per  cent,  of  it.     Now, 

when  a  British  merchant  freights  his  ship  with  British  goods, 

.Jtnd  takiCB  them  across  to — say  United  States,  he  must  dispoae 

.•of  them  there  for  more  than  he  gttve  for  them  here,  or  what 

is  to  pay  him  for  the  voyage  P    There  is  the  interest  on  the 

•original  cost  of  the  ship,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  ship,  the 

provisioning  and  equipment  of  the  ship,  the  wages  of  the 

4Bailoi8)  the  pay  of  tiie  officers,  and  his  own  profit--^  to  be 

put  on  the  top  of  the  price  he  has  paid  for  uie  goods.     Then 

Aoe%  he  bring  W  ship  back  empty  P    No,  with  the  proceeds  of 

.ihe  goods  he  takes  out,  he  purchases  others  to  bring  back;  atid 

'he  must  dispose  of  them  here  for  more  than  he  gave  to  pay  for 

.ihe  homeward  voyage.     Put  aU  thie  together,  and  it  will  go 'a 
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long  way  towards  aocounting  for  the  'adverse  balance.'  Then 
there  is  the  interest  on  British  money  invested  abroad,  in 
loans,  shares,  railways,  and  what  not ;  atl  paid  in  some  round- 
about way  througii  imports.  Mr.  Lloyd's  letters  in  the  Bir^ 
mingham  Oazeite  evoked,  a  reply,  from  which  I  venture  to 
quote  the  following,  as  it  bears  upon  the  subject  immediately 
under  notice : — 

'  Fancy  a  British  Ambassador  accredited  to  the  Cabinet  at 
Washington  to  represent  our  *'  Free  Trade  position "  there. 
He  might  address  the  American  Minister  thus :  '*  I  am  come^ 
sir,  to  remonstrate  with  you  on  the  injustice  you  are  doing  ua^ 
in  taking  from  us  only  £39,000,000  of  our  goods,  while  you 
are  flooding  our  markets  with  £88,000,000  of  yours.  (These 
were  the  figures  for  1882.)  We  wish,  sir,  that  you  would  deal 
with  us  on  more  equal  terms  !  "  "  Are  you  not  making  some 
mistake  P  "  the  Minister  might  reply.  "  Mv  reports  say  that 
we  have  received  from  you  £55,000,000  of  goods ;  here  are- 
the  accounts  in  detail — look  them  over  for  yourself."  "  Ah  I 
yes,  I  see,''  says  our  Ambassador,  after  looking  over  them^ 
''  this  includes  freight,  of  course  ;  necessarily  the  goods  must 
be  valued  higher  when  thev  reach  you  than  when  they  leave 
us."  "Certainly,"  says  the  American  Minister;  "and  now^ 
here  is  the  statement  oi  goods  we  have  sent  you :  £71,000,000^ 
that  is,  £56,000,000  in  exchange  for  yours,  and  £16,000,000 
towards  the  debt  we  owe  you  ;  you  will  see  that  it  is  correct'* 
"  It  seems  so,  truly,"  says  our  Ambassador  ;  "  but  how  can  we 
have  got  down  £88,000,000?"  Why,  that  includes  your 
freight  home,  of  course,  don't  you  see  that  P "  "  Well,  ah  t 
to  say  the  truth,  I  forgot  all  about  the  freight,"  our 
Ambassador  replies.  "  Well,  considering  it  was  done  in  your 
own  ships,  you  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  it,"  is  the  retort. 
Then  he  begins  to  see  that  he  has  been  sent  on  a  fool's 
errand.' 

I  apologise  for  even  quoting  these  figures.  This  is  meant 
to  be  a  plain  straightforward  talk — as  it  were  between  friends 
in  the  street  —  and  we  will  not  be-muddle  ourselves  with 
figures.  We  need  not,  for  conmion-sense  tells  us  that  ainde 
the  foreigner  does  not  gice  us  his  productions,  not  one  ounce— 
not  one  pennyworth^  of  them  could  come  here  without  British 
labour  in  some  form  or  other  going  out  in  exchange  for  it. 
Therefore,  my  friend  the  carpenter,  if  you  succeed  in  shutting 
out  those  foreign  doors  and  window-frames  by  a  protective  tax^ 
you  will  be  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  some  felloe- 
worker  somewhere,  who  is  making  goods  in  exchange  for  them* 
Or  if  it  should  be  that  no  actual  artisan  labour  is  displaced  by 
-your  act,  it  is  clear  that  the  wholesale  shutting  out  of  foreign 
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productions  must  cause  a  stagnation  in  the  shipping  industries  ; 
and  those  engaged  in  them,  haying  less  to  spend,  must  be  worse 
customers  to  such  as  you.  All  such  causes  act  and  re-act ;  touch 
trade  economy  where  you  will,  the  touch  goes  pulsing  through 
the  whole  body.  Under  Protection  it  was  said  that  men  gained 
generally  by  making  one  another  poorer.  As  Mongredien 
wittily  puts  it : — '  If  each  did  take  something  from  all  the  rest,. 
it  was  made  up  by  all  the  rest  taking  something  from  each.' 

But  away  with  make-belieye  !  We  are  taking  these  people 
too  seriously — they  tell  us  one  thing,  and  know  to  the  contrary 
all  the  time.  Look  at  the  Blue  Book  (Cd.  No.  IT&l — anybody 
can  buy  it,  or  see  it  at  a  Reference  Library),  prepared  for  the 
Cabinet's  late  fiscal  inquiry.  It  starts  by  saying — not  as  a  new 
discoveiT,  but  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge — that  'the 
whole  of  the  commercial  and  financial  transactions  between  any 
country  and  the  outside  world  ....  must  balance  one  another,* 
It  gives  the  average  excess  of  Imports  over  Exports,  as  regards 
this  country,  to  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  a  year.  How 
is  this  balanced  P  By  the  sendinjo^  away  of  Mr.  Seddon's  one 
thousand  tons  of  golden  sovereigns r  No;  the  Blue  Book  says  no 
such  stupid  thing.  It  refers  to  the  facts  already  known  to  them 
all,  that  *  the  earnings  of  our  carrying  trade,'  and  the  ^income 
from  foreign  investments,'  make  up  the  difference.  It  shows  how; 
estimates  have  b^en  arrived  at,  and  from  what  sources,  as  to  the 
amounts  of  each  of  these  ;  and  points  the  conclusion  that  these 
two  items  are  '  probably  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
average  excess  of  imports.'  Our  Statesmen  had  all  this  before 
them  when  they  spoke  and  tried  to  alarm  us.  By  the  way,  this 
same  Blue  Book  tells  us  that  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 
lumped  together,  show  an  average  excess  of  imports  over 
exports.  If  we  are  to  believe  our  new  teachers^  then,  the 
planet  must  be  getting  poorer  every  year! 


a  FOREIGN   COMPETITION. 

With  all  our  ports  wide  open,  and  inviting  competition 
from  all  the  winds  that  blow,  we  are  of  course  more  exposed  to 
it  than  protected  nations  are.  But  I  boldly  maintain  that  it 
does  us  good.  It  puts  us  on  our  mettle — ^Keeps  us  up  to  the 
mark.  »3me  people  seem  to  think  that  England  is  entitled  by 
Nature  to  have  a  monopoly  in  manufacturing.  We  never  did 
have  a  monopoly,  never  shall,  and  never  ought  to.  Other 
people  in  the  world  are  clever  and  ingenious,  as  well  as  we ; 
and  when  their  productions  come  into  Commercial  rivalry  with 
ours,  it   seems  the  littlest  of  Little- Englandism  to  go  about 
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whimpering  and  whining  for  Protection.  Mind,  I  do  not 
advocate  that  we  should  engage  in  the  race  for  mere  cheapness 
and  inferiority.  That  would  indeed  be  to  commit  industrial 
suicide.  Let  the  poorer  nations  flood  us  with  their  cheap  and 
inferior  productions.  They  are  using  up  their  human  capital ; 
some  day  they  will  see  their  folly.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
maintain  that  standard  of  quality  which  makes  our  productions 
welcome  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  every  market  there 
are  people  who  want  good  things,  and  are  wilUng  to  pay  for 
them.  Those  are  the  people  we  should  cater  for ;  let  us  meet 
them  with  good  work,  new  invention,  and  ready  adaptability  to 
their  demands.  And  this  is  only  to  be  done  by  a  well-fed, 
well-paid,  well-taught,  and  capable  working  population. 

When  it  is  a  question  of  mortal  strife  we  Englishmen  believe 
ourselves  to  be  a  match  for  any  country  imder  the  sun,  and 
history  has  justified  that  belief.  Don't  let  us,  then,  show  the 
graven  cowardice  of  giving  in  at  the  faintest  threat  of  industrial 
competition.  We  always  have  held  our  own,  and  always  shall. 
There  was  a  real  peril  that  threatened  us,  and  is  threatening  ua 
now.  We  met  it,  and  are  meeting  it,  like  the  descendants  of 
the  men  who  didn't  know  they  were  beaten  at  Waterloo.  It 
was  that  the  competing  nations  had  got  a  long  start  of  us  in 
the  matter  of  education,  especially  in  that  kind  of  knowledge 
that  came  to  be  known  as  technical  education.  We  awoke  to 
that  fact  suddenly,  as  it  were,  about  forty  years  ago,  and  the 
consequence  was  a  movement  that  culminated  in  the  Education 
Act  of  1870.  We  had  a  long  leeway  to  fetch  up,  and  we  are 
far  from  being  abreast  of  our  competitors  now ;  but  there  is  a 
vajst  difference  between  the  Enc^land  of  that  day  and  this. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that  stimulus,  we  should  probably  have 
heard  nothing  of  National  Education.  And  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  his  SheflSeld  speech,  actually  refers  to  this  un- 
easiness— this  'growing  uneasiness' — as  one  reason  why  we 
should  what  he  calls  reform  our  fiscal  ^stem.  What!  take 
away  the  very  stimulus  that  set  us  in  motion  !  Betum  to  that 
state  of  things  which  was  described  by  Mr.  Huskisson  —  one 
of  the  ^^rand  old  Free  Trade  reformers — ^as  the  '  chiUing  and 
benumbing  effect  of  being  rendered  indifferent  to  exertion  hv 
the  indolent  security  of  a  prohibitive  system ! '  Do  away  with 
this  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  we  may  as  well  go  back  to  the 
time  when  one  of  the  squirearchy  said  in  the  House  o| 
Commons,  that  if  an  agricultural  labourer  had  been  taught 
how  to  guide  a  plough,  he  knew  all  that  was  i;iecessary  for  mm 
to  know! 

We  are  told  that  ruin  stares  us.  in  tihe  Ssice  from  tofieifg^ 
Competition;  tliat  the  foreigner  will  steal  bur  industries  froqi 
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118  one  by  one,  till  there  is  nothing  for  us  but  to  be  starved 
•out.  Nx>t  one  old  man  who  reads  this  but  has  heard  that  tale 
^  his  Ufa  The  gloomy  prophecy,  so  it  was  said,  was  always 
•on  the  very  point  of  being  fulfilled :  we  might  have  escaped  so  far 
by  this  or  that  accidental  circumstance ;  but  now — now  the 
blow  was  going  to  fall.  Exactly  what  is  being  told  us  now 
was  told  fifty  years  ago;  and  long  before  this,  had  the 
prophecy  been  true,  we  should  have  been  a  bankrupt  and 
impoverished  people;  yet  here  we  are,  still  first  among  the 
nations.  A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  undoubted  fact 
that  a  large— too  large — ^proportion  of  us  are  living  below  the 
poverty  hne.  But  that  line  is  placed  much  higher  now  than 
it  was  then.  Mr.  Rowntree  names,  I  thinK,  twenty-five 
ahillings  as  the  minimum  weekly  income  to  provide  simple 
necessaries  for  an  ordinary  working-class  family.  Why,  I  who 
-write  this  have  lived  in  a  time  when  that  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  noble  income ;  when  what  we  now  call 
necessaries  were  utterly  beyond  our  reach ;  when  stint  and 
j>inch  and  hun^r  were  the  ordinary  every-day  conditions  of 
working-class  life.  That  many  of  the  workers  live  below  the 
present  standard  of  living  is  too  true  ;  but  the  fact — the  com- 
pensating fact — remains,  that  the  standard  has  been  greatly 
raised. 

New  Protectionists  glibly  tell  us  that.  ,we  must  not  by  any 
means  ascribe  all  this  improvement  to  Free  Trade.  It  is 
-curious  that  in  the  same  breath  they  tell  us  that  the  advance 
-other  nations  have  made  is  all  due  to  Protection.  The  fact  is 
that  we  have  all  made  progress  together;  the  world — the 
western  world  at  least— does  not  stand  still.  Our  new 
teachers,  in  a  somewhat  inconsistent  manner,  remind  us  that 
we  managed  to  get  on,  and  do  great  things,  while  we  were 
tttill  under  Protection.  So  we  did  under  tinder  boxes.  Steam 
power,  railways,  electricity,  invention  and  scientific  discovery 
pf  all  kinds,  have  helped  us  forward  to  where  we  are.  But 
these  are  the  efiPects,  not  the. causes  of  progress;  they  are  the 
fruits  of  human  energy,  not  the  origin  of  it.  The  point  is, 
Have  we  progressed  at  the  same  rate  as  the  protected  nations, 
or  at  a  ^eater  rateP  If  the  first,  the  argument  against  Free 
Trade  falls  to  the  ground ;  if  the  last,  then  the  argument  for 
it  is  immensely  strengthened.  They  tell  us  broadly  that  pro- 
tected eountries  hate  outstripped  us.  If  old  countries  are 
meant  it  is  not  true ;  if  new  countries  are  meant  it  is  not  to 
the  point*  England  is  by  far  the  richest  of  all  the  old 
•(>ountries.  English  workers  are.  better  paid,  better  housed, 
]>etter  clothed^  aixd  better  fed  than  thqse  of  any  other  old 
•eoiintry  in.  the  world.     As  for  new  countries,  all  the  conditions 
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are  difiPerent.  With  boundless  natural  resources,  all  crying^ 
out  for  man  to  come  and  use  them,  labour  will  of  course  be 
highly  valued  and  highly  remunerated ;  but  it  is  Nature,  not 
Protection,  that  is  the  cause. 

A  quite  unexpected  sympathy  has  been  developed  lately 
for  the  miseries  of  those  who  have  been  forced  into  new  em- 
ployments through  the  intrusion  of  the  foreigner.  But  this 
18  what  we  have  always  been  subject  to  from  the  intrusion  of 
labour-saving  machinery.  Never  without  struggles  and  priva- 
tion and  bitter  sense  of  Jnjury,  in  some  cases  leading  to- 
revenge.  We  were  always  told  that  it  was  for  our  good,  or 
for  the  good  of  the  community,  of  which  we  were  a  part.  We^ 
were  none  too  gently  reminded  that  we  must  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  progress,  that  our  petty  interest  must  give  way  to  the 
general  interest.  Not  much  solicitude,  I  fear,  was  felt  when 
Bcrew-making  machinery  displaced  hand  labour.  This  argu- 
ment, be  it  good  or  bad,  surely  has  some  application  here.  It 
is  for  the  good  of  the  world,  of  which  we  are  a  part,  that  we^ 
should  employ  ourselves  on  what  we  can  do  better  than  others, 
and  exchange  with  these  others  for  things  which  they  can  do 
better  than -we.  This  is  the  very  A  B  C  of  Free  Trade — ► 
exchange  of  aptitude  against  aptitude ;  labour  that  is  natural 
to  us  against  labour  that  it  foreign  to  us.  And  in  all  such 
exchanges  each  party  is  the  gainer  as  well  as  all  the  world. 


4.  HOSTILE  FOREIGN  TARIFFS, 

Ah !  but — it  will  be  instantly  said — we  haven't  got  that  ideal 
Free  Trade ;  the  foreigner  does  not  exchange  with  us  fairly  on 
the  lines  you  lay  down  True  ;  and  in  this  world,  my  friend^ 
no  ideal  was  ever  perfectly  realised,  or  ever  will  be.  It  is  » 
galling  fact  that  the  foreigner  tries  to  shut  out  our  native^ 
productions  by  a  wall  of  protective  tariffs  ;  but  we  still  manage 
to  get  roimd  that  wall,  or  over  it,  to  a  far  greater  extent  thaa 
any  other  of  our  competitors.  This  victimised  coimtry  sells- 
more  goods  to  the  foreigner  than  any  other  country  that  can  be 
named.  An  old  adage  tells  us  to  '  let  well  alone.'  Looked  at 
in  one  light,  it  is  a  sort  of  compliment  to  us  that  the  foreigner 
is  afraid  of  our  competition  in  his  markets ;  looked  at  in 
another,  it  is  a  proof  that  our  goods  are  so  marketable  that 
he  cannot  shut  them  out,  do  what  he  wilL  Is  not  this  aH 
incentive  to  us  to  do  better  and  better,  so  that  our  foreign: 
customers  mav  be  more  determined  to  have  our  goods,  however 
they  may  be  hinderidd  by  their  governments  ?  One  word  here. 
There  seems  to  be  a  hazy  sort  of  a  notion  about  that  govern- 
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ments  trade  with  one  another.  Everybody,  somehow  drop? 
into  that  way  of  talking ;  and  the  sentences  immediately  above 
have  caught  the  prevailing  tone.  But  we  ought  to  have  clearer 
ideas  about  the  matter,  and  see  that  the  trade  of  one  country 
with  another  consists  of  a  multitude  of  transactions  between 
individuals  who  have  only  their  own  interests  to  serve.  One 
trader  would  have  English  goods  in  because  he  can  find  ready 
sale  for  them ;  another  would  shut  them  out  because  they 
hinder  the  sale  of  the  home-made  article.  Our  trade  with  any 
foreign  country  depends  primarily  on  the  number  of  people 
who  want  our  goods  ;  and,  in  a  secondary  degree,  on  the  push 
and  enterprise  of  the  dealers  who  sell  them.  Should  it  not  be 
a  source  of  pride  to  us  that  no  tariff  wall  was  ever  built  high 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  keep  us  out  P 

We  ought  also  to  have  clearer  ideas  as  to  the  mixed  motives 
which  have  prompted  the  building  of  these  tariff  walls. 
Probably  the  first  motive  was  to  raise  revenue,  and  incidentally 
to  give  opportunity  for  infant  industries  to  spring  up.  In  after 
time,  as  these  grew  and  grew,  each  became  a  huge  vested 
interest,  that  most  powerful  and  most  awkward  of  all  the 
factors  that  statesmen  have  to  deal  with.  Why  do  the  pro- 
tected nations  so  obstinately  cling  to  Protection  ?  Here  is  the 
sufficient  answer.  Because  they  can't  help  themselves.  The 
worst  of  a  protective  policy  is,  that,  once  sown,  it  takes 
such  root  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it.  In- 
dustries which  have  grown  in  a  protected  soil  cannot  live 
in  any  other,  any  more  than  a  man  who  has  never  used  his 
own  limbs  can  do  without  crutches.  Cobden  foretold  that 
all  the  world  would  adopt  Free  Trade  within  five  years. 
He  was  a  sanguine  man,  and  he  believed  it,  but  scarcely  any 
other  of  the  leaders  did.  Peel  was  imder  no  such  delusion. 
The  failure  of  Cobden^s  prophecy  is  now  nonsensically  cited  as  a 
proof  that  Free  Trade  has  failed ;  the  old  free  traders  would 
have  laughed  at  such  a  notion.  Perhaps  Cobden  said  some 
foolish  things.  So,  for  that  matter,  did  Shakespere;  and  so 
does  even  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Then  the  question  arises  : 
why  should  we  be  the  only  free  importing  nation?  Well, 
the  sufficient  answer  is  that  it  has  paid  us  to  be  so ;  but 
there  is  another  and  a  better  answer,  ^nd  that  is  that  freely 
imported  food  is  a  vital  necessity  to  us.  England  is  the  only 
country  that  cannot  feed  itself.  Some  protected  old  countries 
certainly  import  com  to  a  small  extent,  but  they  send  out  food 
of  other  kinds  in  exchange  for  it.  This  island  alone  is  not  able 
to  grow  sufficient  to  feed  its  population ;  and,  therefore,  Free 
Trade  in  food,  which  carries  with  it  Free  Trade  in  all  other  things,. 
is  essential  to  our  national  existence.  ^9' '^^^ by LjOOglC 
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In  one  sense — an  indirect  sense  I  admit — Protection  in 
other  countries  operates  as  Protection  to  us.  Here,  everything 
bears  its  natural  price;  there,  prices  are  artificially  raised. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  most  protected  country  of 
-all — the  United  States.  Their  industries  have,  as  it  were,  been 
ffrown  under  glass ;  they  flourish,  but  do  so  in  unnatural  con- 
ditions ;  take  off  the  glass  roof,  and  they  might  wither  and  die. 
Has  anybody  ever  reflected  what  would  have  happened  to  us, 
had  the  Great  Republic  grown  in  the  open  air  of  Free  Trade, 
instead  of  the  forcing  air  of  Protection  P  With  its  boundless 
natural  advantages,  it  ought  to  have  been  the  cheapest  country 
in  the  world  to  live  in,  instead  of  being,  as  it  now  is,  one  of  the 
dearest.  Could  we,  loaded  with  ancient  feudal  fetters,  have 
stood  against  it-P  Imagination  is  lost  in  contemplating  that 
vast  continent,  containing  within  itself  every  variety  of  soil  and 
olimate,  peopled  with  t£e  same  race  as  we  ourselves,  with  no 
Land  Laws,  Established  Church,  or  Hereditary  Legislation; 
free  as  air  to  mould  their  own  destiny  and  build  up  their 
nation  as  they  would ;  what  would  have  become  of  us  if  they 
had  chosen  Free  Trade  instead  of  Protection  P  We  should 
then  indeed  have  sunk  to  the  fifth-rate  position  which  the 
fiscal  wiseacres  are  prophesying  for  us  now. 

The  most  crazy  argument  of  all  is  that  Protection  gives 
special  facilities  fer  '  dumping.'  We  might  consider  dumping 
incredible,  only  we  know  tnat  it  is  done.  Shopkeepers  dump 
when  they  sell  ofE  under  cost  price  to  clear.  Manufacturers 
dump  when  they  sell  goods  at  any  price  to  meet  a  bill,  and  also 
when  they  sena  old  and  obsolete  stocks  to  be  sold  by  auction 
for  whatever  they  will  fetch.  Grocers  dump  when  they  sell 
,£nigar  without  profit  to  push  trade.  Drapers  do  the  same  when 
they  sell  goods  for  less  than  they  cost  in  order  to  enlarge  their 
-connection,  or  increase  their  account  with  the  wholesale  houses. 
And  it  may  be  that  merchants  and  large  manufacturers  some- 
times think  it  their  interest  to  capture  foreign  markets  in  tbis 
way.  But  the  grotesque  thing  is  to  suppose  that  all  manu- 
f  ucturers  in  a  protected  country  will  thinJc  it  sound  business  to 
do  so  regularly  and  constantly.  Protection,  it  is  said,  enables 
them  to  charge  what  they  Ukc  to  their  regular  customers  at 
home,  who  are  helpless  victims,  and  to  go  on  producing  articles 
.without  profit,  or  at  a  loss,  in  order  to  flood  distant  markets  widi 
;cheap  goods.  In  other  words,  they  can  make  fraudulent  profits 
sat  home,  and  with  them  they  can  afford  to  make  losses  abroad. 
,The  thing  has  only  to  be  stated  to  show  its  absurdity.  Comnum 
.>sense  prompts  the  question,  What  will  the  victimised  home 
consumers  have  to  say  P  Be  sure  they  will  not  rest  quietly 
under    their    wrongs,   and   competition,   s^t  .^  i|i^  motion,   wiu 
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speedily  bring  matters  to  a  level.  Anyhow,  if  dumping  can  be 
made  a  successful  policy  for  a  time  on  one  side,  it  can  on  the 
other.  Two  can  play  at  that  game.  If  it  pays  the  foreign 
employer  to  dump,  and  keep  his  workmen  together  and  his 
plant  in  motion,  it  will  equally  pay  the  home  employer  to  do 
so.  If  it  pttys  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  enlarge  his  plant 
with  the  view  of  producing  cheaper,  it  will  pay  the  home 
manufacturer  to  do  the  same.  Nor  does  experience  square 
with  the  smug  assumption  that  large  concerns  always  pay  the 
best* 


5.  A  FINAL  WORD. 

We  need  not  waste  time  in  considering  the  fantastic 
schemes  before  us.  The  Premier's  *  open  mind  *  seems  to  have 
settled  down  on  a  vague  and  indefinite  scheme  of  Retaliation, 
not  puj;  forwai'd  as  a  Government  policy  to  be  enbodied  in  a 
Bill  when  Parliament  meets,  but  to  be  thrown  broadcast  among 
the  constituencies,  for  them  to  wrangle  over  till  the  next 
election.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  has  been  altered  many 
times,  and  no  doubt  will  be  again.  First,  it  was  dearer  food 
and  higher  wages;  then  it  was  dearer  food  and  old* age 
pensions  ;  then  it  was  dearer  bread  and  cheaper  tobacco ;  then 
it  was  dearer  bread  and  butter,  and  cheaper  tea  and  sugar. 
What  form  it  will  next  take  is  probably  unknown  even  to  its 
author. 

Whichever  or  whatever  form  the  new  policy  may  take  in 
the  end,  one  thing  about  it  is  clear,  that  it  is  meant  to  breach 
Free  Trade.  Now  I  most  earnestly — most  solemnly — ask  my 
countrymen  to  pause  before  they  consent  to  that.  The  nation 
settled  the  question  for  itself  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  after  a 
long  convulsive  struggle,  in  the  face  of  opposition  such  as  this 
generation  does  not  dream  of.  All  the  petty  fallacies  and 
dismal  forebodings  we  hear  of  now  are  but  faint  echoes  of  that 
opposition ;  and  they  were  met,  utterly  routed  and  destroyed, 
before  most  of  those  now  living  were  bom.  We  have  been 
bom  into  Free  Trade ;  it  is  an  i^eritance  ;  let  us  transmit  it  - 
intact  to  our  children.  Time  to  inquire  into  it  because  it  has 
lasted  so  long  P  The  Bill  of  Rights  has  lasted  longer  than  that; 
all  our  liberties  were  founded  long  before  that.  Throughout 
our  glorious  history  freedom  has  *  broadened  slowly  down,'  and 
Free  Trade  is  a  part  of  that  history.  Revise  it  because  things 
have  chfikiged  P  If  they  have,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  making 
Free  Trade  more  necessary  to  us  than  ever.  We  have  more 
mouths  to  feed ;  we  have  a  better  standard  of  living  to  keep  up.€ 
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Has  Free  Trade  helped  us  to  gain  this  better  standard,  or  has 
it  not?  We  need  not  look  for  the  answer  in  a  majse  of 
statistics ;  it  is  sufficient  to  compare  our  condition  with  that  of 
our  neighbour  nations  who  have  not  adopted  it,  but  who  have 
shared  with  us  all  the  other  elements  of  progress. 

To  come  to  particulars.  Let  us  endeavour  to  forecast  the 
eourse  which  the  new  policy  must  iaevitably  take,  should  it 
ever  be  set  in  motion.  The  first  step  would  be  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  draw  up  a  tariff  scheme.  That  would  take 
months,  or  perhaps  years;  and  during  all  that  time  trade 
would  be  at  a  standstill,  just  as  it  has  been  and  is  now  in 
Australia.  Till  things  are  settled,  nobody  will  buy  except 
from  hand  to  m>uth,  for  who  knows  what  articles  will  be 
taxed,  or  how  much  P  That  fine  country  is  passing  through  a 
stagnation  such  as  it  never  knew  before.  Then  during  that 
settlement,  or  on  the  heels  of  it>  a  host  of  big  and  little  trading 
interests  will  start  up  crying,  *  Me  !  Me !  Me ! '  '  My  trade 
wants  more  protection  than  that  trade ;  if  you  protect  that, 
you  must  in  justice  give  me  double.'  'Talk  about  ten  per 
cent. ! '  said  a  manufacturer  in  my  hearing  the  other  day ; 
'  1  shall  want  forty-seven  and  a  half.'  And  so  the  evil  thing 
will  grow, '  from  precedent  to  precedent,'  and  no  statesmanship 
in  the  world  can  stop  it.  Then,  simultaneously  with  this 
process,  must  come  protection  for  agriculture,  making  food 
dearer  for  workers  and  non- workers  alike.  Mechanics,  feeling 
this  pressure  will  compete  more  desperately  for  employment, 
and  bring  wages  down.  The  shipping  interest  will  lose  its 
proud  position  of  being  the  first  interest  in  the  nation,  and  its 
nundreds  of  thousands  of  dependents  will  glut  the  labour 
market,  more  than  rural  labour  does  now.  There  will  not  be 
more  work — not  so  much  as  now,  indeed — to  go  round ;  but 
there  will,  there  must  be  taxed  food;  the  worker  will  come 
home  tired,  to  find  a  scanty  cupboard^  and  perhaps  to  hear  his 
children  crying  for  bread.  For  this  is  what  it  must  come  to, 
begin  Protection  at  which  end  you  wilL  Chamberlain's  or 
B^four's  scheme,  it  matters  not.  The  one  begins  with  taxing 
food  ;  the  other  must  end  with  it,  as  surely  as  the  sun  will  rise 
to-morrow. 

Retaliation,  of  course,  means  'hitting  back.'  It  is  the 
natural  instinct  of  an  Englishman  to  hit  back ;  but  he  should 
first  be  quite  sure  that  a  blow  has  been  aimed  at  him.  The 
protective  tariffs  of  our  fellow  nations  are  not  meant  so  much 
to  be  blows  to  us,  as  to  be  screens  and  defences  for  their  own 
people.  It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  we  are  to  threaten  them 
with  pains  and  penalties  unless  they  remove  the  ahields  which 
— rightly  or  wrongly — ^tiiey  believe  to  be  necessa^lor  JlJ^ir 
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people.  Will  they  take  it  '  lying  down  P '  or  will  they  feel  the 
same  provocation  as  we  should  feel  under  such  a  threat  P  I 
will  not  befoul  my  nationality  by  suggesting  that  we  should  be 
4ifraid ;  but  it  is  not  the  part  of  brave  men  to  pick  quarrels  : 
true  courage  lies  in  doing  right.  It  was  once  grandly  said  of 
Gladstone  that  his  foreign  policy  was  guided  by  one  principle 
— consideration  for  the  rights  of  other  people,  eapedally  if  those 
people  were  weak.  Let  us  keep  that  great  example  before  us ; 
let  us  regard  with  toleration  those  beliefs  and  practices  which 
our  sister  peoples  think — we  believe  mistakenly — to  be  right. 
But  the  peoples  we  should  threaten  are  not  wetik  ;  they  are  as 
high-spirited,  and  believe  themselves  to  be  as  strong  as  we.  In 
any  retaliatory  war  of  tariffs,  woidd  there  not  inevitably  be 
some  pin-pricks — some  little  petty  irritations — that  would 
make  bad  blood  between  us?  Then  we  know  what  would 
happen.  We  must  strengthen  our  defences ;  more  millions 
most  be  spent  upon  our  Navy ;  those  who  grumble  would  be 
Little  Englanders,  and  friends  of  every  country  but  their  own. 
Oh  !  we  know  it  all  by  heart.  My  friends,  be  sure  of  this, 
that  the  new  policy  will  lead,  not  only  to  dearer  food,  but  to 
heavier  taxation ;  to  a  scanty  cupboard  for  the  wife  and 
children,  and  perhaps — who  knows  P — to  conscription  for  the 
sons  who  are  growing  up  to  manhood. 

And  the  Colonists — our  kith  and  kin  across  the  seas — 
should  they  not  pause  before  conmiitting  themselves  to  this 
corrupt  policy  which  is  pretended  to  be  initiated  in  their 
l)ehalf  P  It  is  said  that  they  will  desert  us  unless  we  make 
this  huckstering  bargain  with  them.  I  think  better  of  them 
than  that.  The  true  tie  between  us  is  one  of  blood-relation- 
ship ;  they  are  like  our  children  who  have  grown,  up,  left  the 
parent  roof -tree,  and  set  up  for  themselves.  They  would  help 
us  if  we  were  in  trouble,  fight  for  us  if  we  were  in  danger,  and 
generally  hold  theniselves  as  bound  to  us  in  filial  affection. 
Bat  they  would  not  brook  our  interference  in  their  concerns, 
nor  should  we  offer  such  interference.  Their  feeling  is  ex- 
pressed clearly  enough  in  the  messages  which  have  come  to  iis. 
'  Oh  !  yes,'  they  seem  to  sav,  '  we  will  enter  into  this  arrange- 
ment with  you  if  you  particularly  wish  it,  but — hands  off  our 
independence  I '  Let  them  take  it  to  heart,  that  mischief  will 
come  of  this — ^interference  will  come  of  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
now  only  stipulates  the  condition,  that  they  shall  not  set  up 
any  new  industries  ;  some  day  he  may  dictate  it ;  or,  if  not  he, 
some  future  pushful  Colonial  Secretary  may  take  it  into  his 
head  to  say: — 

'There  is  much  more  than  suzerainty  in  question  here: 
there  is  sovereignty ;   these  Colonies  are  a  pai^^^J^gur  Empir^ 
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and  mast  obey  our  laws,  and  share  our  burdens/  Then  may 
come — which  God  forbid — ^a  repetition  of  the  old  stupidities 
which  lost  us  our  Americim  Colonies,  after  a  bloody  and 
fratricidal  war.  Thoughtful  men  will  discover  in  these  new 
proposals  the  possible  danger  of  losing  our  Colonies,  as  well  a» 
the  dead  certainty  of  dearer  food  and  heavier  taxation  at  home. 

Much  more  might  be  said,  but  this  must  suffice.  I  will 
conclude  with  some  wise  words  uttered  by  a  Statesman  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  : — 

'I  can  conceive  it  just  possible,  although  it  is  very  im- 
probable, that  under  the  sting  of  great  sufferins^,  and  deceived 
by  misrepresentations,  the  working  classes  might  be  foolish 
enough  to  submit  for  a  time  to  a  proposal  to  tax  the  food  of 
the  country ;  but  one  thing  I  am  certain  of,  if  this  course  is 
ever  taken — and  if  the  depression  were  to  continue  or  to  recur, 
the  reaction  against  such  a  policy  would  be  attended  by  conse- 
quences so  serious  that  I  do  not  like  to  contemplate  them.  A 
tax  on  food  would  mean  a  decline  in  wages.  It  would  meai^ 
more  than  this,  for  it  would  raise  the  price  of  every  article 
produced  in  the  United  Kingdom.' 

These  words  so  clearly  describe  the  present  excuses  for  a  ne^ 
policy,  and  so  accurately  foretell  its  consequences,  that  I  make 
no  apology  for  quoting  them.  Is  the  reader  curious  to  know 
what  Statesman  it  was  that  uttered  these  words  P  It  was  Mr. 
Chamberlain  himself. 


Copies  or  this  pamphlet  may  be  dbtained  cU  the  foUotoing  rates  :— 

2& Copies     U,9d.:  P08tfree,%s.\d. 

fiO       »         8s.  Od.;  „        38.  Od. 

100       „         4«.6d.;  „        6s.dd, 

250      Oi  Idis,  9d.  {Carriaat 

1000      „         &ll5s,(kL\Eaira, 

London :  FxtaiUd  by  SnuurvjiWAn  *  Bon.  Toww  Btntt,  OwbcUn  OIi«m>W'.&^§  ^^ 
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ELECTION    OF 

COUNTY  COHNCILLORS. 


Date  of  Election. 

The  Elections  for  the  County  Councils  must  take 
place  between  the  first  and  eighth  day  of  March,  the 
exact  Hate  to  be  fixed  by  the  County  Council,  and  if 
they  omit  to  fix  a  date  it  shall  be  the  eighth  day  of 
March.  The  Returning  Officer  (excepting  as  regards 
an  electoral  division  co-extensive  with  or  wholly  com- 
prised in  a  municipal  borough,  when  the  Mayor  of  the 
borough  or  an  Alderman  of  the  borough  appointed  as 
his  substitute,  will  act)  shall  be  the  Sheriff  of  the 
County,  unless  he  is  a  candidate.  The  Elections  will 
be  held  under  the  Ballot  Act,  and  the  polls  will  be  open 
from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  All  officials  appointed  by  the 
Returning  Officer  will  be  sworn  to  secrecy. 

Term  of  Election. 

County  Councillors  are  elected  for  three  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  period  all  County  Councillors  vacate 
their  seats  together,  and  their  places  will  be  filled  Iw  a 
new  Election.  oigtzedby^OOgfe 


Qualification  for  Councillors. 

The  property  qualification  required  for  a  County 
Councillor  under  Sub-section  2  of  Section  11  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  is  in  effect  removed 
by  Sub-section  3  which  enacts  that :  —  "  Every  person 
shall  be  qualified  to  be  elected,  and  to  be  a  Councillor, 
who  is  at  the  time  of  election  qualified  to  elect  to 
the  ofiice  of  Councillor."  (This  Section  is  re-enacted 
by  Section  75  of  the  Local  Government  Act  1888.) 
Hence,  all  that  is  required  to  qualify  for  election  as 
a  Councillor  is  that  he  should  either  be  on  the  List  of 
Resident  Voters,  or  on  the  List  of  Non-Resident 
Voters,  which  latter  List  comprises  those  voters 
occupying  property  within  the  County  and  residing 
within  fifteen  miles,  but  more  than  seven  miles  from 
the  County. 

Biit  also,  under  the  second  section  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  a  Peer  owning  property  in  the 
County,  or  any  person  registered  as  a  Parliamentary 
Voter  in  respect  of  the  ownership  of  property,  situate 
within  the  County,  shall  be  qualified  to  be  a  Councillor 
or  an  Alderman.  Ministers  of  Religion  possessing  the 
proper  qualification  are  eligible  as  Candidates  for  the 
County  Council.  Women  are  not  eligible  for  election 
as  County  Councillors. 


Nomination  of  Candidates. 

Nominations  must  be  in  writing,  according  to  form, 
there  being  a  proposer,  a  seconder,  and  eight  assenting 
Electors  to  each  ISomination,  all  of  whom  must  be  on 
the  Register  of  Voters  for  the  Electoral  District  for 
which  the  Nomination  is  made.  The  Returning  Officer 
will  provide  the  Nomination  papers.      The  Nomination 


Papers  must  be  delivered  to  the  Returning  Officer  by 
the  Candidate  or  his  proposer  or  seconder. 

The  Returning  Officer  will,  in  the  public  notice  of 
the  date  fixed  for  the  Election,  also  state  the  date  for 
Nomination  and  the  place  where  such  Nomination  will 
be  held. 

Candidates  may  withdraw  from  their  Candidature 
by  giring  notice  in  writing  to  the  Returning  Officer 
before  2  p.m.  on  the  day  following  the  last  day  of 
Nomination. 

The  Returning  Officer  will  send  notice  to  each 
Candidate  of  his  Nomination,  and  he  or  his  Deputy  will 
sit  between  2  and  4  o'clock  on  the  day  following  the 
Nomination,  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  every  objec- 
tion made  in  writing  to  a  Nomination  Paper. 

Each  Candidate  (or  if  he  is  absent  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  his  proposer  or  seconder)  may,  in  writing, 
appoint  a  person  to  act  as  his  agent,  to  attend  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Nomination  Papers,  but  notice  of  such 
appointment  must  be  given  to  the  Returning  Officer 
before  5  p.m.  of  the  last  day  for  the  delivery  of  Nomina 
tion  Papers. 

No  one  save  the  Candidates  and  their  Agents  will 
be  entitled  to  be  heard  at  the  Examination  of  the 
Nomination  Papers. 

The  decision  of  a  Returning  Officer  if  disallowing 
an  objection  to  a  Nomination  Paper  shall  be  final,  but 
if  allowing  an  objection  it  is  subject  to  reversal  on 
petition  questioning  the  election  or  return.  The  decision 
of  his  Deputies  is  subject  to  revision  by  the  County 
Returning  Officer. 

The  Nomination  shall  take  place  not  more  than  6 
days  and  not  less  than  4  days  from  the  dat?  fixed  for 
the  election.  Digitized  by  L^oogle 


Electors. 

County  Electors  comprise  the  following  three  classes 
of  Occupiers : — 

1. — All  Voters  in  Municipal  Boroughs  on  Division  One  or  Three 
of  the  Register. 

2.-* All  other  persons,  male  or  female,  in  other  townships,  parishes, 
&€.,  in  the  County  who  are  possessed  of  the  qualifications 
which  confer  the  Municipal  Franchise,  and  whose  names  are 
on  the  Register. 

The  qualification  for  the  Municipal  Franchise,  as  applied  to 
the  New  County  Electors,  are  briefly  the  following : — 

A  person  may  be  registered  as  a  County  Elector,  who^ 

(a)    Ii  of  full  age ; 

(i)    Has  oecapied  for  12  montha  ap  to  and  inclasive  of  the  15th  of  July  in 
any  year  a  house,  warehouse,  counting-house,  shop  or  building  in  the 
County ;  [or  has  "succeeded  to  the  qualifying  property  by  aesoent, 
e,"  &c     " 
ap.  50]; 


(r)  Has  resided  during  the  12  months  in  the  County  or  within  7  miles 
thereof ; 

(a)  Has  been  rated  for  the  qoalifying  property  to  all  poor  rates  made  daring 
the  12  months;  and 

(e)  Has  paid  before  July  20th  all  such  rates,  including  any  County  rates, 
payable  up  to  the  preceding  Tonuary  5th ; 

ProTidttd  he  or  she  is  not  an  alien :  or  has  not  received  parochial  relief 
other  than  medical  or  surgical  assistance,  or  medicine  during  the  12 
months ;  or  is  not  disentitled  under  any  Act  of  Parliament. 

3  —Any  person  who  has  occupied,  as  owner  or  tenant  during  the 
whole  12  months  immediately  preceding  the  15th  day  of  July, 
any  land  or  tenement  of  the  value  of  £10  or  upwards,  and 
who  has  resided  in  the  County  or  within  7  miles  thereof  during 
6  months  immediately  preceding  the  15th  day  of  July. 

The  qualifying  property  need  not  be  the  same 
property  during  the  12  months,  or  in  the  same  township 
or  parish,  but  it  must  be  within  the  same  County ;  and 
in  the  case  of  each  Borough  made  into  a  separate 
County,  it  must  be  within  that  Borough. 

Persons  possessing  the  Lodger,  Service,  or  Owner- 
ship  Franchise  cannot  vote  for  a  County  CounciUo^gl^ 


Single  women  possessing  the  necessary  qualification 
can  vote,  but  married  women  are  not  so  entitled. 

The  only  questions  a  Presiding  Officer  can  ask  a 
Voter  presenting  himself  to  vote  are .  "  Are  you  the 
person  enrolled  ia  the  Register  of  County  Electors  for 
this  Electoral  Division,"  or  "  Have  you  already  voted  at 
the  present  election  in  this  or  any  other  Electoral 
Division  "  and  no  other  inquiry  or  any  objection  shall  be 
permitted  at  an  Election  as  to  the  right  of  any  person 
to  vote. 

Copies  of  Registers,  Ac. 

Copies  of  the  Register  of  Voters  for  Electoral 
Divisions  can  be  obtained  at  a  fixed  rate  of  charge 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  each  county.  These 
Lists  must  be  ready  not  later  than  the  20th  of  December 
in  every  year. 

Election  Expenses  of  Candidates. 

These  are  the  expenses  incurred  by  a  Candidate  in 
promoting  his  election  as  a  County  Councillor,  and  are 
borne  by  himself. 

The  maximum  of  a  Candidate's  election  expenses 
is  £25,  and,  if  the  number  of  electors  in  the  Electoral 
Division  exceeds  500,  an  additional  amount  of  three- 
pence for  each  elector  above  the  first  500. 

All  claims  against  a  Candidate  must  be  sent  in  to 
him  within  14  days  after  the  date  of  election,  or  they 
will  be  barred,  and  all  accounts  must  be  paid  within  21 
days  after  the  date  of  the  election. 

Within  28  days  after  the  date  of  the  election  every 
C^andidate  shall  send  to  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council 
a  return  of  all  expenses  incurred  by  him  or  his  Agent, 
with  bills  stating  particulars  and  receipts  and  vouchers 
(save  for  amounts  under  twenty  shillings)  accompanied 


by  a  dsclaration  made  by  the  Candidate  before  a  justice 
in  the  usual  form. 

Number  of  Committee  Rooms. 

There  may  be  hired  for  payment  one  Committee 
Room  for  the  Electoral  Division,  and  if  the  number  of 
electors  exceeds  2,000,  one  additional  Committee  Room 
for  every  2,000  electors,  or  part  of  2,000  electors,  over 
and  above  the  first  2,000. 

Any  number  of  rooms  gratuitously  lent  may  be 
used. 

No  Committee  Room  can  be  on  licensed  premises, 
or  in  any  club  where  food  or  drink  is  sold  for  consump- 
tion on  the  premises. 

Public  Elementary  Schools  may  be  used  as  Com- 
mittee Rooms  in  County  Council  Elections. 

Number  of  Clerks  and  Messengrers. 

1.  The  number  of  persons  who  may  be  employed 
is  two  for  an  Electoral  Division,  and  if  the  number  in 
such  Electoral  Division  exceeds  2,000,  one  additional 
person  for  every  thousand  and  incomplete  part  of  a 
thousand  electors  over  and  above  the  said  2,000,  and 
such  persons  may  be  employed  as  clerks  and  messengers, 
or  in  either  capacity. 

2.  One  polling  or  personation  agent  may  be  em- 
ployed in  each  polling  station.  A  person  employed  for 
payment  as  above,  if  an  Elector,  may  not  vote. 

Printing. 

No  bill,  placard,  poster,  or  other  publication,  having 
reference  to  the  election,  may  be  put  up  or  published, 
which  does  not  boar  on  its  face  the  name  and  address 
of  the  printer  an<l  publisher.  Digitized  by  L^oogle 


Conveyance  of  Voters  to  or  from  the  Poll. 

All  payments  for  conveyance,  whether  by  horses, 
carriages,  or  rail,  are  illegal. 

Knowingly  to  make  or  receive  such  payment  is  an 
illegal  practice,  which,  if  committed  by  the  Candidate  or 
any  Agent  of  the  Candidate,  may  avoid  the  election. 

The  loans  of  carriages  or  horses  kept  for  hire 
are  illegal,  neither  can  such  carriages  or  horses  be  hired, 
borrower!,  or  used.  Violation  of  this  rule  is  an  "  illegal 
practice." 

Any  elector  may  hire  a  vehicle  or  an  animal  (from 
a  livery  stable  keeper,  i&c.)  at  his  own  expense,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  himself  carried  to  the  poll. 

Several  electors  may  join  in  hiring  a  vehicle  or 
animal  at  their  joint  cost,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
themselves  so  conveyed. 

Voters  so  proceeding  to  the  poll  as  above  should 
beware  not  to  give  a  *Mift  "  to  anyone  who  is  also  on  the 
way  to  the  poll,  unless  such  person  share  the  cost  of  the 
drive. 

Any  voter  who  allows  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  or 
from  the  poll  in  a  hired  vehicle  is  equally  liable  to 
punishment  as  the  person  who  conveys  him. 

Agent. 

If  a  Candidate  appoint  an  Agent,  notice,  by  the 
Candidate,  of  such  appointment  must  be  given  to  the 
Returning  Officer  one  clear  day  before  the  polling  day. 
There  is  no  provision  for  the  payment  of  an  Agent  for 
services  rendered  during  the  Election. 

Personation  Agents. 

A  Candidate  may  appoint  one  Agent  ^or  dach 
polling  station  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  personation. 


Notice  of  such  appointment  should  be  given,  by  the 
Candidate,  to  the  Returning  Officer  one  clear  day  before 
the  day  of  polling,  and  on  entering  the  polling  station 
the  Agent  should  produce  the  appointment,  together 
with  the  declaration  of  secrecy,  properly  made. 

Counting:  Agents. 

A  Candidate  may  appoint  Agents  to  attend  the 
counting  of  the  votes.  Notice  of  such  appointments 
must  be  given  by  the  Candidate  one  clear  day  before 
the  day  of  polling,  and  on  entering  the  place  of  counting, 
the  Agent  must  produce  his  appointment,  together  with 
the  declaration  of  secrecy  properly  made. 

Corrupt  and  lUegral   Practices. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  (Municipal  Election)  Act, 
1884,  applies  to  election  of  County  Councillors,  and  all 
the  penalties,  together  with  the  loss  of  seat  and 
imprisonment  will  apply  to  Candidates,  Agents,  and 
Voters,  for  bribery,  treating,  unauthorised  emplovment, 
and  payment  for  conveyance  of  Voters  to  the  Poll. 
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ELECTION     OF 


Borougl]  Councillors 

(BNQLAND     AND     WALBS»     EXCEPT     LONDON).* 


DATE  OF  ELECTION. 

The  ordinary  day  of  Election  of  Borough  Councillors  is  the 
first  of  November,  but  when  this  falls  on  a  Sunday  the  Election 
must  take  place  on  the  following  day. 

On  a  Casual  Vacancy  the  Election  is  to  be  held  within 
fourteen  days  after  notice  in  writing  of  the  vacancy  has  been 
given  to  the  Mayor  or  Town  Clerk  by  two  burgesses,  and  is  to 
be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  an  Election  to  fill  an 
ordinary  vacancy. 

Contested  Elections  are  held  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Ballot  Act  of  1872,  and  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1882, 
and  the  polls  must  be  kept  open  from  8  a.m.  till  8  p.m.  (A 
voter  who  has  received  his  ballot  paper  before  8  p.m.  is  entitled 
to  mark  his  paper  and  place  it  in  the  ballot  box  if  the  hour  has 
actually  struck  before  voting).  All  officials  appointed  by  the 
Returning  Officer  must  be  sworn  to  secrecy. 

RETURNING    OFFICER. 

At  an  Election  of  Councillors  for  a  whole  Borough  or  of 
Elective  Auditors  the  Mayor  shall  be  the  Returning  Officer. 

A  Mayor  who  is  returning  officer  for  a  Municipal  Borough 
is  disqualified  for  Election  as  a  councillor  unless  another  is 
appointed  Returning  Officer  in  his  place. 

In  a  Municipal  Borough  divided  into  Wards,  the  Returning 
Officer  shall  be  an  Alderman  assigned  to  each  ward  for  that 
purpose  by  the  council  at  its  first  statutory  meeting  on  the  9th 
November. 


Municipal  or  County  Borough. 
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TERM     OF     OFFICE. 

The  Term  of  Office  of  a  councillor  is  three  years.  On  the 
ordinary  day  of  Election  in  every  year,  one  third  of  the  whole 
number  of  Councillors  for  the  Borough,  or  for  the  ward  as  the 
case  may  be,  go  out  of  office.  The  third  to  go  out  are  the 
Councillors  who  have  been  longest  in  office  without  re-election. 

A  Councillor  Elected  on  a  casual  vacancy  holds  office  only 
for  the  remainder  of  the  period  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
Elected. 

QUALIFICATION    OF    COUNCILLOR. 

Any  male  person  is  qualified  to  be  elected,  and  to  be  a 
Councillor,  who  is  enrolled  and  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  a 
burgess,  or  is  at  the  time  of  election  qualified  to  elect  to  the 
office  of  Councillor,  or  who,  being  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  a 
burgess  in  all  respects,  except  that  of  residence,  is  resident 
beyond  seven  miles  but  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  Borough,  and 
is  entered  in  the  separate  Non-Resident  List. 

Infants,  aliens,  bankrupts,  persons  in  holy  orders  or  who 
are  regular  ministers  of  dissenting  congregations,  officers  of  the 
regular  forces  on  the  active  list,  women,  persons  holding  offices 
of  profit  under  the  Corporation,  or  interested,  either  personally 
or  by  partnership  in  Corporation  contracts,  are  disqualified. 

NOMINATION    OF    CANDIDATES. 

Nominations  must  be  in  writing  according  to  form.  The 
nomination  papers  may  be  obtained  from  the  Town  Clerk. 
Each  nomination  must  be  subscribed  by  two  burgesses  of  the 
borough  (or  in  a  borough  divided  into  wards,  of  the  ward),  as 
proposer  and  seconder,  and  by  eight  other  burgesses  of  the 
borough  or  ward,  as  assenting  to  the  nomination.  A  candidate 
may,  and  it  is  desirable  that  he  should,  have  more  than  one 
nomination  paper.  The  nomination  paper  must  be  fully  filled 
in  before  being  signed,  and  no  burgess  may  sign  a  nomination 
paper  in  or  for  more  than  one  ward  at  the  same  Election,  noi 
may  he  sign  more  nominations  than  there  are  vacancies  to  be 
filled. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  filling  up  the  nomination 
papers,  and  where  it  is  possible  only  those  burgesses  whose 
names  are  correctly  entered  in  the  burgess  roll  should  sign  so 
that  the  entry  in  the  nomination  and  in  the  burgess  roll  might 
agree,  but  in  case  of  any  discrepancy  between  the  signature  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  name  is  printed  in  the  bui^ess  roll,  the 
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words  "  described  on  the  burgess  roll  as  (so-and-so),"  should  be 
written  after  the  signature.  It  is  essential  also  that  the  respective 
numbers  of  the  proposer  and  seconder  of  the  assenting 
burgesses  as  they  appear  on  the  roll  should  be  correctly  entered 
in  the  nomination  paper. 

The  nomination  papers  must  be  delivered  personally  by  the 
Candidate,  or  his  proposer  or  seconder,  at  the  Town  Clerk's 
office  seven  days  at  least  before  the  day  of  Election,  and  before 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  for  delivery  of 
nomination  papers,  and  the  Town  Clerk  shall  forthwith  send 
notice  of  every  such  nomination  to  each  candidate.  (The  latest 
day  before  the  Annual  Election  would  be  October  24th,  subject 
to  the  statutory  provision    as  to  Sundays.) 

A  Candidate  may  (if  there  are  more  Candidates  than 
vacancies  to  be  filled)  withdraw  from  his  Candidature  by  notice 
signed  by  him  and  delivered  at  the  Town  Clerk's  office  not  later 
than  2  p.m.  on  the  day  next  after  the  last  day  of  delivery  of 

nomination  papers. 

• 

The  Mayor  attends  at  the  Town  Hall  on  that  day  for  a 
sufficient  time  between  the  hours  of  2  p.m.  and  4  p.m.  to  decide 
on  the  validity  of  every  objection  made  in  writing  to  a 
nomination  paper. 

Each  Candidate  (or  if  he  is  absent  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  his  proposer  or  seconder)  may,  in  writing,  appoint  a 
person  to  act  as  his  agent,  to  attend  the  scrutiny  of  the 
nomination  papers,  but  notice  of  such  appointment  must  be 
delivered  to  the  Town  Clerk  at  the  time  the  nominations  are 
made,  or  before  5  p.m.  of  the  last  day  for  the  delivery  of 
Nomination  Papers. 

No  one  save  the  Candidates  and  their  duly  appointed 
Agents  will  be  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  Examination  of  the 
nomination  papers. 

The  decision  of  the  Mayor  shall  be  given  in  writing,  and, 
if  disallowing  an  objection  shall  be  final,  but  if  allowing  an 
objection  it  is  subject  to  reversal  on  petition  questioning  the 
election  or  return. 

Any  person  who  corruptly  induces  or  procures  any  other 
person  to  withdraw  from  being  a  Candidate  in  consideration  of 
any  payment  or  promise  of  payment  is  guilty  of  illegal  payment, 
as  is  also  any  person  withdrawing  in  pursuance  of  such 
inducement  or  procurement. 
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Four  clear  days  prior  to  the  election  the  Town  Clerk  must 
publish  the  names  and  descriptions  of  all  persons  validly 
nominated,  and  the  names  of  their  proposers  and  seconders. 
The  notice  to  be  fixed  on  the  Town  Hall,  and  in  case  of  Ward 
Elections  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  each  ward.  The  results 
of  any  uncontested  elections  must  be  published  not  later  than 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  day  of  Election. 

WHO    MAY    ELECT. 

The  Burgess  Roll  for  Municipal  Boroughs  is  made  up  of 
Divisions  i.  and  in.  of  the  Register  of  Occupation  Voters. 

Women  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications  are  therefore 
eligible  to  vote  for  Town  Councillors  although  not  to  sit  as  such 
— but  persons  possessing  the  Lodger,  Service  or  Ownership 
Franchises  are  not  eligible  to  vote. 

A  burgess  cannot  vote  in  more  than  one  ward  at  the  same 
Election. 

To  prevent  personation  the  presiding  officer  shall,  if  required 
by  a  candidate  or  his  appointed  agent,  put  to  any  person 
presenting  himself  to  vote  the  following  questions,  or  either  of 
them. 

{a).  Are  you  the  person  enrolled  in  the  burgess  (or  ward) 
roll  now  in  force  for  this  borough  (or  ward)  as  follows  :  — 
{reading  the  entry  from  the  roll). 

{b).  Have    you  already   voted   at  the  present  Election  in 
this  or  any  other  ward  ? 

The  vote  of  a  person  so  challenged  shall  not  be  received 
until  he  has  answered  these  questions  or  either  of  them,  and  any 
person  making  a  false  answer  thereto  isguilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 

No  other  questions  can  be  put,  nor  enquiry  be  permitted 
at  an  Election  as  to  the  right  of  any  person  to  vote. 

The  judicious  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
candidate's  personation  agent  in  the  case  of  persons  presenting 
themselves  to  vote,  who  it  is  believed  are  not  the  persons  they 
represent  themselves  to  be,  is  strongly  advised.  It  is  therefore 
obvious  that  the  Ward  Roll  supplied  to  the  Personation  Agent, 
should  be  carefully  entered  up  with  full  particulars  against  their 
names  of  those  who  have  died,  or  are  known  to  be  ill,  or  absent, 
or  who  from  any  other  cause  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
record  their  vote. 
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COPIE8    OF    THE    BURQE88    ROLL. 

Copies  of  the  Burgess  Roll  can  be  obtained  from  the  Town 
Clerk  at  a  charge  fixed  by  the  local  authority.  The  Burgess 
Roll  must  be  ready  not  later  than  the  20th  October  in  each 
year. 

Where  the  Borough  has  no  wards  the  Burgess  Roll  shall  be 
made  in  one  General  Roll  for  the  whole  Borough.  Where  the 
Borough  has  wards  the  Burgess  Roll  shall  be  made  up  in  separate 
rolls  called  Ward  Rolls,  one  for  each  ward,  and  these  Ward  Rolls 
may  be  purchased  singly. 

CANDIDATE'8    ELECTION    EXPEN8E8. 

These  are  expenses  incurred  by  a  Candidate  in  promoting 
his  Election  as  Town  Councillor.  The  official  expenses  of  the 
Returning  Officer  are  not  paid  by  the  Candidates  as  in  the  case 
of  Parliamentary  Elections. 

The  maximum  amount  allowed  where  the  number  of 
electors  in  a  Borough  or  Ward  does  not  exceed  500  is  £2$-  An 
additional  amount  of  threepence  is  allowed  for  each  elector 
above  the  first  five  hundred  electors. 

Where  there  are  two  joint  Candidates  at  an  Election  the 
maximum  amount  of  expenses  shall,  for  each  of  such  joint 
Candidates,  be  reduced  by  one-fourth,  or  if  their  are  more  than 
two  joint  Candidates,  by  one-third. 

Candidates  who  by  themselves  or  their  Agents  hire  or  use 
the  same  Committee  Rooms,  employ  the  same  clerks  or 
messengers,  or  polling  agents,  or  publish  a  joint  address  are 
deemed  to  be  joint  Candidates. 

The  following  persons  may  be  employed  for  payment : — 

(i)  Two  Clerks  or  Messengers  (who  may  be  employed  in 
either  capacity)  where  the  electors  in  the  Borough  or 
Ward  do  not  exceed  two  thousand,  and  one 
additional  Clerk  or  Messenger  for  every  thousand 
electors  or  part  of  one  thousand  over  and  above  the 
said  two  thousand. 

(2)  One  Polling  or  Personation  Agent  in  each  polling 
station.  Notice  of  such  appointment  should  be  given 
by  the  Candidate  to  the  Returning  Officer  one  clear 
day  before  the  day  of  polling,  and  on  entering  the 
polling  station  the  Agent  should  produce  the  appoint- 
ment, together  with  a  declaration  of  secrecy,  properly 
made.    {See  also  page  4). 
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A  person  employed  for  payment  as  above,  if  an  elector  may 
not  vote. 

There  is  no  provision  for  the  appointment  and  payment  of 
an  Election  Agent  or  Sub- Agents  at  a  municipal  election. 

There  may  be  hired  for  payment  one  Committee  Room  for 
the  Borough  or  Ward,  and  if  the  number  of  electors  exceeds 
two  thousand,  one  additional  Committee  Room  for  every  two 
thousand  electors,  or  part  of  t\yo  thousand  electors,  over  and 
above  the  first  two  thousand. 

Any  number  of  rooms  gratuitously  lent  may  be  used,  but 
rooms  on  any  premises  which  are  licensed  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor  for  consumption  on  or  off  the  premises,  or 
on  which  refreshment  of  any  kind  (whether  food  or  drink)  is 
ordinarily  sold  for  consumption  on  the  premises,  or  on  any  club 
where  intoxicating  liquor  is  supplied  to  members,  must  not  be 
used  either  as  committee  rooms  or  for  public  meetings  on  behalf 
of  any  candidate  at  a  Municipal  Election. 


COUNTING    AQENT8. 

A  Candidate  may  appoint  Agents  to  attend  the  counting  of 
the  votes.  Notice  of  such  appointments  must  be  given  by  the 
Candidate  one  clear  day  before  the  day  of  polling,  and  on 
entering  the  place  of  counting,  the  Agent  must  produce  his 
appointment,  together  with  the  declaration  of  secrecy  properly 
made. 

Notice  of  the  time  and  the  place  of  counting  must  be  given 
to  the  duly  appointed  Counting  Agents,  but  the  non-attendance 
of  any  of  them  will  not  invalidate  the  counting.  The  Returning 
Officer  is  entitled  to  a  casting  vote  in  the  event  of  a  tie,  adjudicates 
upon  doubtful  or  disputed  voting  papers,  and  his  decision  is  only 
subject  to  reversal  on  petition.  The  duty  of  the  Counting  Agent 
is  to  watch  the  interests  of  the  Candidate  on  whose  behalf  he  is 
acting,  by  detecting  and  calling  the  attention  of  the  Returning 
Officer  to  ballot  papers,  which  may  be  counted  to  an  opponent,  but 
which  may  be  bad  for,  among  others,  any  of  the  following  reasons  : 
{a)  omission  of  official  mark ;  (^)  voting  for  more  candidates 
than  there  are  vacancies  ;  (c)  writing  or  mark  by  which  the  voter 
could  be  identified  ;   (d)  unmarked  or  void  from  uncertainty. 
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ELECTION    ACCOUNTS, 

All  claims  against  a  Candidate  must  be  sent  in  to  him  within 
14  days  after  the  date  of  Election,  or  they  will  be  barred,  and  all 
accounts  must  be  paid  within  21  days  after  the  date  of  the 
election. 

Within  28  days  after  the  date  of  the  Election  every  Candi- 
date shall  send  to  the  Town  Clerk  a  return  of  all  expenses 
incurred  by  him  or  his  Agent,  with  bills  stating  particulars  and 
receipts  and  vouchers  (save  for  amounts  under  twenty  shillings) 
accompanied  by  a  declaration  made  by  the  Candidate  before  a 
justice  in  the  usual  form. 

(The  declaration  must  be  made  whether  any  expenditure 
has  been  incurred  or  not). 

The  return  and  declaration  must  be  kept  by  the  Town 
Clerk  for  twelve  months,  and  during  that  time  are  to  be  open  to 
inspection  by  any  person  on  payment  of  one  shilling,  and  copies 
may  be  had  at  the  price  of  2d.  for  every  72  words.  At  the 
expiration  of  twelve  months  they  may  be  destroyed,  or  if  the 
Candidate  so  require,  be  returned  to  him. 

ILLEGAL    PRACTICES    AND    PAYMENTS, 

It  is  illegal  to  incur  any  expense  in  excess  of  the  authorised 
maximum  ;  to  pay  for  Committee  Rooms  in  excess  of  the 
number  authorised  ;  to  pay  any  elector  for  exhibiting  or  posting 
any  bill,  placard,  or  election  address  (unless  such  elector  is  paid 
for  posting  or  exhibiting  the  same  in  the  regular  course  of  his 
business  as  an  advertising  agent,  or  bill-poster). 

No  bill,  placard,  poster,  or  other  publication,  having 
reference  to  the  election,  may  be  put  up  or  published  which  does 
not  bear  on  its  face  the  name  and  address  of  the  printer  and 
publisher. 

It  is  illegal  to  pay  for  canvassers,  bands  of  music,  banners, 
hat  cards,  cockades,  ribbons,  or  other  marks  of  distinction,  the 
conveyance  of  voters  to  or  from  the  poll  {see  next  page\  or  to 
employ  persons  for  payment  as  clerks  or  messengers  in  excess 
of  the  legal  scale. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  (Municipal  Elections)  Act,  1884, 
applies  to  election  of  Town  Councillors,  and  all  the  penalties, 
together  with  the  loss  of  seat  and  imprisonment  will  apply  to 
Candidates,  Agents,  and  Voters,  for  bribery,  treating,  unauthor- 
ised employment,  and  payment  for  conveyance  of  Voters  to  the 
Poll 
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CONVEYANCE  CF  VCTER8  TC  CR  PRCM 
THE  I^CLL. 

All  payments  for  conveyance,  whether  by  horses,  carriages, 
or  rail,  are  illegal. 

Knowingly  to  make  or  receive  such  payment  is  an  illegal 
practice,  which,  if  committed  by  the  Candidate,  or  any  Agent  of 
the  Candidate,  may  avoid  the  election. 

The  loans  of  carriages  or  horses  kept  for  hire  are  illegal, 
neither  can  such  carriages  or  horses  be  hired,  borrowed,  or  used. 
Violation  of  this  rule  is  an  "  illegal  practice." 

Any  elector  may  hire  a  vehicle  or  an  animal  (from  a  livery 
stable  keeper,  &c.)  at  his  own  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
htmself  Qdxn^A  to  the  poll. 

Several  electors  may  join  in  hiring  a  vehicle  or  animal  at 
their  joint  cost,  for  the  purpose  of  being  themselves  so  conveyed. 

Voters  so  proceeding  to  the  poll  as  above  should  beware  not 
to  give  a  "  lift "  to  anyone  who  is  also  on  the  way  to  the  poll, 
unless  such  person  share  the  cost  of  the  drive. 

Any  voter  who  allows  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  or  from  the 
poll  in  a  hired  vehicle  is  equally  liable  to  punishment  as  the 
person  who  conveys  him. 
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LIBERAL   POLICY. 


"EiR  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  {speaking  at  a  meeting  at  Leeds 
<yn  March  19iA,  1903),  said :  It  does  one's  heart  good  to  fiad  oneself 
an  the  presence  of  this  great  gathering  of  Yorkshire  Liberals,  assem- 
bled in  a  city  which  has  long  been  a  traditional  centre  not  only  of 
industrial  but  of  political  activity.  Such  a  meeting  as  this  of  fellow 
-workers  in  a  common  cause  invigorates  and  sharpens  us  all,  '*  even  as 
•iron  sharpeneth  iron,"  and  if  this  is  true  on  ordinary  occasions,  how 
anuch  more  is  it  true  to-day,  when  there  are  unmistakable  indications 
that  the  Liberal  party  throughout  the  country,  and  those  forces  of 
progressive  action  which  have  found  in  the  past  their  best  instrument 
in  that  party,  are  arousing  themselves  from  the  torpor  and  dis- 
lieartened  unconcern  which  has  for  some  years  beset  them  and  are 
j'eady  to  brace  themselves  for  new  efforts  and  for  a  fresh  movement  in 
.advance.  In  view  of  this  general  awakening  throughout  the  country, 
Si  propose  to  say  something  to-night  of  the  relative  position  of  our 
party  and  of  our  rivals,  and  that  means  that  I  shall  go  to  the  very 
-core  and  centre  of  the  whole  matter. 

The  Government's  Record. 

1  will,  therefore,  pass  by  with  slight  notice  the  singular  catalogue 
oi  administrative  blunders  which  can  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the 
present  Government.  I  will  not  recite  the  story  of  Venezuela,  with  its 
blunders,  its  rashnesses,  and  its  weaknesses.  I  will  not  examine  our 
policy  in  China,  where  our  best  interests  have  been  imperilled  and  in 
some  degree  sacrificed  by  the  alternation  of  feebleness  and  spasmodic 
and  ill-directed  activity.  I  will  not  go  back  upon  the  history  of  the 
war  from  which  we  have  recently  emerged ;  the  hideous  miscalculations 
in  its  origin,  and  the  errors  of  policy  in  its  course.  I  will  not  inquire 
why  it  is  that  great  departments  of  the  State  are,  as  it  seems,  so 
ill-manned,  ill-equipped,  or  ill-handled  that  they  cannot  find  some 
mode  of  patching  up  the  disastrous  quarrel  in  North  Wales  between 
Tworkmen  and  the  owner  of  the  soil,  but  are  content  to  leave  men  and 
vwomen  and  ^children   to  sufibr,  and,   it   may   be,   to  starve  withoirt 


remedy.  I  will  not  ask  how  it  comes  that  when  we  were  judicially 
informed  that  a  fraudulent  balance-sheet  had  brought  loss  to  thousands 
and  ruin  to  hundreds  of  our  fellow-countrymen  and  countrywomen  the 
Government  stood  by  without  an  effort  to  bring  the  chief  perpetrator 
to  justice.  These  and  many  other  incidents  of  greater  or  less  gravity 
can  be  alleged  against  the  Government,  and  of  course  the  credit 
of  a  Government  is  naturally  and  properly  impaired  by  such  incidents^ 
especially  when  they  are  more  than  mere  errors  of  judgment,  and 
disclose  a  failure  to  apprehend  the  drift  of  national  interest  and 
the  tendency  of  the  national  desire  and  intention. 

Main  Issues. 
But,  after  all,  administrative  mistakes  of  this  sort,  however 
important  they  are — and  no  doubt  they  are  an  element  in  the  attack 
that  may  be  made  upon  the  position  of  a  Government — cannot  con> 
stitute  the  main  issue  between  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State.  We 
often  speak  of  politics  as  a  game^  and  if  we  view  it  as  a  game  I  would 
say  that  these  events  are  but  pawns  upon  the  chess-board.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  movement  of  a  pawn  brings  about  a  crisis,  but  the^ 
main  issue  is  determined  by  the  weight  and  force  of  more  important, 
pieces.  It  is  not  individual  incidents  of  administrative  action  that. 
will  determine  the  retention  or  the  loss  by  the  Government  of  the- 
day  of  such  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  people  as  they 
ever  possessed ;  it  will  be  rather  by  the  answer  that  can  be  given  to- 
questions  such  as  these  :  Have  the  national  finances  been  husbanded 
and  administered  carefully  and  frugally  ?  Has  any  unfair  or  injurioua. 
burden  been  imposed  on  the  people?  Has  vaulting  ambition  been 
kept  well  in  check,  so  that  the  national  resources  are  not  unduly 
reduced?  That  is  one  large  group  of  questions.  Another  is  this: 
Have  the  accepted  principles  and  doctrines  on  which  our  prosperity 
is  founded,  and  which  are  no  longer,  if  they  ever  were,  the  property- 
of  one  party  in  the  State,  but  are  common  to  the  nation  at  large — 
have  these  been  duly  observed  and  maintained?  And  the  third 
question  which  I  would  name  is  even  more  trenchant.  When 
proposals  are  made  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the- 
people  and  for  fostering  their  moral  welfare,  and  when  these  proposals. 
run  counter  to  material  monopoly  or  ecclesiastical  pretensions,  or 
social  privilege  and  prejudice,  then  upon  which  side  will  be  found  the- 
sympathy  and  influence  of  the  Government  of  the  day  ?  These  are 
questions  which  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  by  them,  and' 
not  by  mere  mistakes  in  administration,  the  Government  will  be  tried 
and  tested.  Does  anyone  here  doubt  what  the  view  upon  these- 
questions  will  be  of  every  honest  and  genuine  Liberal  in  the  landf f 


Liberalism  and  Labour. 
Yes,  and  not  only  of  us  who  are  Liberals,  but  of  the  great 
of  the  workers  among  our  people.  These  are  making  now  an  earnest 
and  vigorous  effort  to  obtain  for  themselves  a  larger  share  in  the 
representative  government  of  the  country  than  they  have  heretofore 
enjoyed.  They  have  my  hearty  sympathy  and  my  hearty  co-operation 
in  that  effort,  and  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  our  Liberal  friends  in  the 
constituencies — and  I  do  not  think  Leeds  is  any  exception  to  this — are 
showing  a  considerate,  temperate,  and  generous  spirit  in  viewing  these 
new  competitors  for  public  favour.  On  all  the  points  to  which  I 
have  referred,  which  are  the  vital  and  essential  points  of  public  policy, 
there  is  absolutely  no  difference,  so  far  as  I  know,  between  us  Liberals 
Aod  those  who  speak  in  the  name  of  Labour.  But  there  is  a  wide  gulf, 
unbridged  and  in  some  cases  unbridgeable,  between  both  of  us  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  party  now  in  power  on  the  other.  I  would  go  fur- 
ther than  that  and  say  that  if  I  found  that  there  was  not  this  unanimity 
between  Labour  and  Liberalism  I  should  be  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  one  must  be  insincere  and  the  other  must  be  unreal. 

A  Searching  of  Parties. 

But  now  we  have  arrived  at  a  time  when  there  is  great  searching 
of  heart  and  searching  of  parties  in  the  political  world.  We  of  the 
Liberal  party  are  accustomed,  at  the  kindly  hands  of  our  political 
opponents,  to  being  subjected  to  the  process.  We  have  been  diagnosed 
and  analysed  and  auscultated  and  dissected  in  full  measure  by  them 
for  the  last  few  years,  and  we  have  been  airily  dismissed  as  hardly 
worth  even  their  opposition.  These  opponents  of  ours  tell  us  that  our 
f>rinciples  are  either  antiquated  or  discredited.  It  is  an  odd  thing 
for  them  to  say,  because,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  only  thing  that 
gives  vitality  and  some  sort  of  force  to  their  position  during  the  last 
generation  has  been  their  imitation  and  affectation  of  the  very  prin- 
ciples which  they  seem  to  despise.  As  for  policy,  of  course  they  say 
that  we  have  none. 

Unionist  "  Principles." 
I  think  it  would  be  only  compliaientary  to  them  if  we  turned  our 
searchlight  and  Rontgen  rays  upon  them.  Let  us  reciprocate  their 
.kindly  attention.  Is  there  a  man  in  this  hall  so  ingenious  as  to  have 
discovered  what  their  principles  are  1  I  can  suggest  one  policy  :  it  is 
^policy  of  stern,  unrelenting,  angry  opposition  to  Irish  Home  Rule. 
That  is  standing  on  a  negative,  and  I  have  always  been  taught  to 
believe,  and  think  it  is  sound,  that  a  negative  is  not  a  very  firm  foot- 
iiold.in  politics.     But  their  negative  and  their  opposition  to  Home 
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Rule  are  breaking  down  before  our  very  eyes.  They  received  the- 
deadliest  blow  during  last  autumn,  when  the  "  Irish  rebels,"  as  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  call  them,  and  as  they  must  call  them  accord- 
ing to  their  own  theory  of  Irish  government,  came  to  the  rescue  of 
— whom  do  you  think,  in  all  the  world? — the  bench  of  bishops,  and 
helped  these  spiritual  fathers  to  impose  their  extortionate  demands 
upon  the  ratepayers  of  England  and  Wales.  Then  there  is  something 
else  which  may  perhaps  stand  them  for  a  little  in  lieu  of  a  policy. 
They  may,  in  a  time  of  patriotip  excitement,  have  thought  they  could 
elevate  into  the  appearance  of  a  policy  the  spirit  of  vulgar  vainglory 
which  they  confound  with  the  solid  interests  of  the  Empire.  Apart 
from  those  two  points,  where  is  there  any  clear  or  abiding  common^ 
principle  among  them  ?  Oh,  there  is  another  which  I  may  suggest,, 
not  perhaps  pervading  them  all,  but  not  without  its  influence.  It  is 
the  policy  of  lavish  expenditure  of  public  money,  which  is  not  without 
its  own  direct  reward  because  it  brings  them  popularity  and  votes 
from  certain  classes  of  society  and  certain  localities  in  the  country. 
But  this,  after  all,  does  not  amount  to  much,  and  you  will  observe 
that  a  prophet  of  their  own.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  a  member  of  their 
ruling  house,  told  them  the  other  day  to  their  face  that  no  one  under- 
stood better  than  they  did  the  value  of  enlightened  opportunism. 
Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  their  affairs  have  been  going  badly  ? 

The  By-Elections. 

The  Chairman  has  referred  to  the  extraordinary  by-elections  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  country.  I  am  not  one  who  would  usually 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  one  or  two  by-elections,  but,  beginning 
with  Bury  and  passing  through  Leeds — for  which  we  are  grateful  to 
you  on  two  grounds — the  one  that  you  gained  a  seat  for  the  party, 
and  the  other  that  you  sent  Mr.  Barran  to  the  House  of  Commons — 
such  a  series,  culminating  in  Woolwich — with  a  postcript  in  Rye — 
I  believe  has  never  been  recorded  in  the  Parliamentary  history  of  this 
country  before.  We  need  not  press  this,  because  it  is  admitted.  The 
Times,  the  ever-faithful  Times,  spoke  the  other  day  of  "  rot "  setting 
in  among  the  ranks  of  the  Government,  and  it  turned  for  comfort, 
where  alone  that  publication  would  find  comfort,  in  the  return  of  the- 
Colonial  Secretary. 

The  "Great  Antiseptic." 

The  Colonial  Secretary  is  the  grand  antiseptic,  who  may  stay  the 
malady  before  it  goes  too  far.  We  have  all  admired,  honestly  admired, 
the  energy  with  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  ^has^^en^e^gw^  to- 


throw  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  in  South  Africa.  We  need  not  just 
now  bother  ourselves  with  inquiring  how  they  came  to  be  troubled, 
but  he  has  tried  to  throw  oil  on  the  waters  there,  and  we  all  hope 
that  he  may  have  succeeded.  But  I  fear  he  has  come  home  to  a  task 
hardly  less  difficult  if  he  is  to  extirpate  the  inherent  malady  of  a 
disjointed  party  and  a  decadent  Administration.  We  shall  watch 
with  amused  and  interested  attention  the  successive  stages  of  his 
curative  process. 

The  Liberal  Party. 

But  now  let  us  see  how  we  stand  ourselves  and  I  am  mu^h 
mistaken  if  we  do  not  find  that  throughout  the  country  we  are  united 
and  sound  at  heart,  that  our  principles  are  alive  and  even  immutable, 
and  as  to  the  objects  to  which  those  principles  should  be  applied  there 
is  ample  material  among  them  for  any  programme  that  may  be 
necessary  when  the  time  of  action  comes.  Ever  since  I  have  been 
entitled  to  offer  advice  to  the  Liberal  party  my  advice  has  been  the 
same — that  it  should  be  the  Liberal  party,  that  it  should  remember 
that  it  is  the  Liberal  party  and  that  it  is  nothing  if  it  Ib  not  the 
Liberal  parfcy.  If  it  is  not  an  organisation  for  enforcing  and  applying 
Liberal  ideas  and  doctrines,  then  I  have  no  more  to  do  with  it,  and  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  continue  to  exist.  A  very  plain 
and  self-evident  proposition,  I  can  imagine  you  thinking,  but  it  is  only 
when  this  is  in  some  degree  forgotten  that  vacillation  shows  itself  in 
our  ranks.  We  do  not  require  to  cast  about  for  principles  and  a 
policy,  like  the  party  of  *' intelligent  opportunism,''  as  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  calk  his  friends.  We  have  not  too  few  but  too  many  legislative 
purposes.  Plethora  and  not  anaemia  is  our  complaint.  When  ]ast 
we  assumed  the  responsibility  of  power  we  encumbered  ourselves  with 
too  many  undertakings.  We  were  tripping  ourselves  over  our  own 
measures,  and  I  hope  we  have  learnt  the  lesson. 

Religious  Equality. 

But  how  let  us  spend  a  few  minutes — I  think  we  may  do  so 
profitably — in  seeing  how  far  our  main  subjects  of  reform  have  been 
modified  or  altered  by  the  years  that  have  passed  since  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  them.  I  take  first,  because  it  ought  to 
come  first,  the  great  doctrine  of  religious  equality.  By  religious 
equality,  I  mean  the  doctrine  in  all  its  fulness  that  the  law  and  the 
Constitution,  and  the  organisation  of  society  so  far  as  society  is  itself 
affected  by  the  law,  should  show  and  should  know  no  difference 
between  man  and  man  on  the  ground  of  conscientious  belief,  and. 
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farther,  that  so  long  as  the  State  continues,  according  to  the  former 
practice  of  the  ^orld — a  practice  which  most  of  us  think  is  rather 
outworn  in  this  country  and  century — to  clothe  with  privilege  one 
particular  sect,  then  the  privilege  should  rather  be  restricted  than 
extended  or  intensified.  What  I  ask  you  is — Is  this  doctrine  a  dead 
matter  amongst  us?  Has  there,  in  the  last  eleven  years,  been  no 
extension  of  clerical  claims  ?  Has  there  been  no  further  encroach- 
ment upon  freedom  of  conscience  ?  Eleven  years,  did  I  say  ?  Give 
me  eleven  months.  Has  not  the  odious  system  of  tests  been 
reimposed  in  a  great  department  of  the  State?  Have  not  new 
btfrdens  been  put  upon  the  ratepayers,  not  for  national,  but  for 
sectarian  uses  ?  Why,  the  years  that  have  passed,  instead  of  burying 
out  of  sight  this  old  principle,  have  but  served  to  strengthen  the  case, 
and  to  make  the  grievance  more  flagrant. 

Ireland. 

Again — and  I  ask  your  attention  here — in  those  days  we  greatly 
concerned  ourselves  with  the  condition  of   Ireland,  and,  seeing  no 
chance  of  solid  union  and  contentment  save  in  self-government,  we 
made  a  courageous  but  ineffectual  attempt  to  secure  it  for  the  Irish 
people.     Look  at  what  has  happened  since  that  time.     A  year  or  two 
ago,  not  we,  but  the  Unionist  party  and  the  Unionist  Government, 
handed  over  the  control  of  the  local  affairs  of  the  counties  of  Ireland 
to  the  very  men  whom  they  denounced  as  unworthy  of  trust — and 
Dublin  Castle  itself,  on  examination  of  the  manner  in  which  those 
affairs  were  controlled,  has  expressed  its  approval  of  their  manage- 
ment.    Is  that  no  new  element  in  the  case  ?     And  if  we  look  forward, 
AS  we  are  entitled  to  do  as  well  as  to  look  backwards,  and  consider 
the  necessities  which  must  arise  under  a  new  measure  that  has  been 
announced — of  which  we  do  not  know  the  principles,  if,  indeed,  the 
principles  have  yet  been  settled  by  the  authors  of  the  measure  itself — 
but  which,  on  whatever  terms  and  conditions,  must  necessarily  make 
the  British  Treasury  practically  collector  of  rent  all  over  Ireland — 
not  the  most  Unionist  of   Unionist  Governments  and  parties   can 
resist  the  necessity  of  setting  up  in  Ireland   some  great  national 
Authority  which  shall  stand  between  the  payer  and  the  receiver,  and 
which  shall  at  once  guarantee  and  enforce  the  punctual  payment  of  the 
instalments  due.     And  if  that  is  so,  away  go  all  the  angry  arguments, 
all  the  shrill  recriminations ;  they  melt  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision ;  and  the  old  policy,  the  Liberal  policy  of  1886  and  1893,  will, 
in  the  words  of  its  great  author,  "  hold  the  field." 
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Electoral  Reform. 
But  now  let  me  point  to  another  group  of  questions  involving  the 
reform  of  our  electoral  system.  From  one  aspect  I  ought  to  have  taken 
it  first,  because  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  it  must  not  come  first.  We 
have  long  been  anxious  that  the  representation  of  the  people  of  this 
country  should  be  as  full,  as  real,  and  as  simple  as  possible.  We  have 
wished  that  the  workman  who  follows  his  work  and  changes  his  house 
should  not  be  hustled  and  chivied  out  of  his  vote.  We  have  wished 
that  opinion  and  not  property  should  be  represented.  We  have 
wished  that  the  expense  imposed  on  the  candidate — ay,  and  on  the 
sitting  member  as  well — ^should  be  reduced,  so  that  a  part  in  this 
great  work  and  public  duty  of  representative  government  should  be 
open  to  any  capable  man,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor.  These  were  our 
objects  eleven  years  ago  ;  they  are  our  objects  still.  But  have  things 
not  grown  worse  in  the  interval  ?  The  evils  that  we  seek  to  cure  have 
been  growing  year  by  year,  the  efirontery  of  them  has  been  growing, 
the  power  of  the  purse  has  been  more  openly  boasted  of,  the  degrada- 
tion— I  will  use  a  stronger  word — the  debauchery  of  constituencies 
has  gone  on. 

The  "Right  Man." 
I  came  upon  a  certain  speech  the  other  day  which,  I  think, 
throws  some  light  upon  the  spirit  which  pervades  influential  quarters 
among  our  opponents.  I  find  that  a  high  official  of  the  Conservative 
Central  Office,  charged  with  the  control  of  the  Eastern  counties,  the 
other  day  met  the  members  of  the  March  Conservative  Club.  I  am 
not  aware  whether  there  is  likely  to  be  a  vacancy,  but  in  any  case  he 
was  there  to  talk  about  their  getting  a  candidate,  and  he  evidently 
did  not  expect  or  desire  them  to  have  a  candidate  from  among  them- 
selves ;  he  would  supply  one  from  the  central  office.  "  Never  mind," 
he  said,  "  I  will  take  care  that  he  is  of  the  right  sort."  And  this  is 
how  he  described  the  forthcoming  candidate  :  "  They  were  not  going 
to  bring  down  a  man  who  would  not  nurse  the  constituency.  They 
wanted  some  one  who  would  be  genial  and  come  an^ong  them  and 
'pal'  with  them,  and  he  hoped  they  would  leave  it  to  headquarters" 
— please  observe  the  way  of  putting  it — *^  to  find  the  right  man,  with 
a  free  and  open  heart  and  a  free  and  open  pocket."  I  have  known 
many  cynically  significant  things  said  in  my  time,  but  I  don't  think  I 
have  ever  known  any  to  exceed  this,  coming  as  it  does  from  a 
prominent  official  of  the  headquarters  of  a  great  political  party.  I 
tell  you  that  until  you  have  patiently  and  earnestly  accomplished 
electoral  reforms,  and  they  will  need  all  your  patience  and  all  your 
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earnestness,  all  your  fair  dreams  of  political  and   social  amelioration, 
will  be  vain. 

The  House  of  Lords. 
I  have  left  over  the  question  of  the  hereditary  Chamber.  We 
have  been  told  again  and  again  that  the  Second  Chamber  is  necessary 
in  this  country.  We  have  practically  not  had  one  for  the  last  eight 
years,  because  that  august  assembly  has  allowed  itself  to  be  reduced  to- 
a  mere  humble  house  of  record  for  the  wil]  and  whims  of  the  Conser- 
vative majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  we  know  if  a 
reforming  Government  were  in  power  it  would  be  certain  to  hamper  it 
at  every  turn.  Well,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  It  is  a  gigantic  problem. 
I  will  tell  you  the  firat  thing  you  have  to  do — ^strengthen  the  people's 
House,  and  then  you  can  try  conclusions  with  the  other. 

The  Liquor  Traffic, 

I  come  now  to  another  question.  My  object,  you  will  observe,  is 
to  show  you  that  all  these  things  which  we  are  told  should  be  thrown, 
away  as  dead  and  forgotten  and  useless  and  a  mere  waste  of  time  are 
as  alive  and  pressing  now  and  in  some  respects  more  capable  of  being 
dealt  with  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  We  incurred  much  loss  of 
electoral  support  by  attempting  to  lessen  the  temptations  to  intem- 
perance. Are  these  evils  not  still  fragrant  ?  On  the  other  hand,  has 
not  this  question  ripened  in  the  interval  ?  Have  we  not  now  got  in* 
our  hands  Lord  Peel's  Report,  which  forms  a  safe  and  fair  and 
generous  basis  1  But  even  the  Government  themselves  have  plucked 
up  a  little  feeble  courage  and  have  passed  a  Bill  last  year,  a  patchy 
measure  which  cannot  but  do  some  good,  but  which  we  now  find — by 
the  very  obvious  exposure  of  the  facts  in  this  morning's  paper — has> 
deeply  affronted  the  lords  and  masters  of  the  present  Government, 
who  represent  the  great  publican  interest.  I  have  not  often  en- 
countered a  more  piteous  spectacle  than  the  Prime  Minister  of  this 
great  country,  with  tears,  if  not  in  his  eyes  or  his  voice,  at  least  in  his 
words,  apologising  to  the  representatives  of  this  trade.  It  was  very 
little  that  he  had  done,  but  he  humbly  apologised  for  doing  it. 

Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Magistrates. 
What  has  happened  is  this.  The  magistrates  in  some  places^ 
notably  in  Birmingham — think  of  that ! — have  been,  patriotically  and 
wisely  as  you  and  I  think,  reducing  the  number  of  licences.  There  is- 
plenty  of  room  for  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  licences,  and  I  would 
say  this  :  We  do  not  want  to  hurt  anybody,  and  if  injury  is  done  to- 

any  man,  let  him  receive  compensation  out  of  the  increased  profits- 
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which  will  be  made  by  the  remaining  houses.  Mr.  Balfour  is  really 
distressed,  and  he  pronounced  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  these 
magistrates.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  circumstances,  but  he 
condemns  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates.  '^  I  confess,''  he  says,  '*  I 
regard  this  sudden  and  rapid  change  as  most  regrettable  from  a  great 
many  points  of  view."  This  man,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
Administration  of  this  country,  says  he  regrets  the  course  these  magis- 
trates have  pursued.  Then  he  goes  on  to  find  consolation.  It  is  the 
old  story — "Thank  heaven,  there  is  a  House  of  Lords."  He  finds  this 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  their  decision  is  not  final.  He  reminded 
them  that,  in  the  first  place,  "  the  quarter  sessions  may  reverse,  and  I 
hope  will  reverse,  at  all  events,  the  most  extravagant  of  the  decisions — 
if  that  is  the  proper  word — which  have  been  come  to  at  the  Brewster 
Sessions."  So  that  if  the  local  magistrates,  cognisant  of  the  local 
circumstances,  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  population  in 
their  districts,,  come  to  a  certain  decision,  then  the  Prime  Minister  of 
this  country  hopes  that  this  decision  will  be  upset  by  a  number  of 
magistrates,  fetched  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  utterly 
uninformed  as  to  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case.  Not  thus,  not 
in  this  spirit,  not  in  a  spirit  of  humble  apology,  will  reform  in  this 
matter  be  promoted.  Boldness,  accompanied,  of  course,  by  fairness, 
is  the  only  key  to  this  great  and  urgent  problem. 

The  Land  and  the  Housing:  Question. 

Another  of  our  twelve-year-old  aspirations  was  the  securing  of 
better  and  healthier  and  more  convenient  dwellings  for  the  mass  of 
the  people,  especially  in  crowded  centres  of  industry.  It  may 
accurately  be  said  that  there  is  practically  but  one  great  impediment 
in  the  way  of  a  sweeping  improvement  which  would  elevate  the- 
physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  people.  This  is  the  interest,  and 
the  overdue  regard  to  the  interest,  of  the  landowner,  and  the  political 
and  social  influence  that  he  and  his  class  can  exercise.  Whether  it  be 
the  slum-owner  extorting  a  preposterous  compensation  for  tenements 
that  ought  to  be  indicted  as  public  nuisances  and  removed  at  his 
expense,  or  whether  it  he  the  possessor  of  open  land,  holding  it  up  in 
order  that  he  may  gain  the  increment  which  the  industry  and  energy 
of  our  people  create ;  in  these  cases  and  all  the  classes  and  gradations 
of  cases  between  them  you  have  the  public  interest  and^  in  antagonism 
with  it,  the  interest  of  the  individual.  You  and  I  side  with  the 
public  interest.  Let  the  value  of  land  be  assessed  independently 
of  the  buildings  upon  it,  and  upon  such  valuation  let  contribution  be 
made  to  those  public  services  which  create  the  value.     This  is  not  to 
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distarb  the  balance  of  equity  but  to  redress  it.  There  is  no  unfairness 
in  it ;  the  unfairness  is  in  the  present  state  of  things.  Why  should 
one  man  reap  that  which  another  man  sows  ?  We  would  give  to  the 
landowner  all  that  is  his,  but  we  would  prevent  him  from  taking 
something  which  belongs  to  other  people. 

The  Cardinal  Difference. 

Here  you  have  perhaps  the  clearest  example  in  present  politics  of 
the  cardinal,  abiding,  necessary  difference  between  the  Liberal  party 
and — what  do  you  call  them  ?  they  change  their  name  so  often — our 
opponents.  Their  spirit  is  always  the  same.  It  is  here  that  lies  the 
chasm' yawning  between  us  athwart  almost  every  public  question.  I 
have  already  alluded  to  it  when  I  was  speaking  of  the  test  that  will 
be  applied  to  the  present  Government.  Where  the  interest  of  classes, 
or  of  individuals,  of  what  calls  itself  society,  or  of  the  Church,  or  of 
a  branch  of  the  public  service,  comes  in  conflict  with  the  public  in- 
terest, we  will,  with  firmness  and  generosity,  but  without  fear  or 
scruple,  stand  by  and  uphold  the  public  interest  and  make  it  supreme. 
If  you  survey  the  whole  field  of  Liberal  deeds  and  doctrines — all  the 
achievements  of  the  past,  as  well  as  the  ambitions  of  the  future — you 
will  find  this  to  be  universally  true. 

The  National  Expenditure. 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you  still  on  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  of  the  day — the  question  which  has  occupied 
mainly  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  since  this  session 
began — the  question  of  public  expenditure,  and  especially  of  army  and 
navy  expenditure.  I  will  deal  simply  with  the  appalling  growth  of 
public  expenditure.  The  Budget  has  not  yet  been  produced,  so  we  do 
not  yet  know  what  the  immediate  effect  upon  our  pockets  will  be,  but 
no  taxes  however  prolific,  no  resources  however  vast,  can  endure  the 
present  and  prospective  burdens  upon  this  country.  The  great  fact  is 
— it  is  easily  borne  in  mind — that  since  the  late  Liberal  Government 
quitted  office,  in  1895,  the  national  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the  war 
altogether,  has  increased  by  46i|  millions,  or  about  50  per  cent,  of 
what  it  was  before.  When  the  party  now  in  power  first  came  into 
office  it  was  largely  upon  promises — well,  of  expectations  hdd  out^  if 
not  promises  of  old-age  pensions  for  the  community.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  twenty  to  twenty-five  millions  a  year  would  give  an  old-age 
pension  to  every  man  amongst  us  when  he  came  to  a  certain  age. 
Here  is  quite  twice  this  amount  of  increase  given  to  the  expenditure 
on  the  public  service.  And  the  pace  has  been  accelerated  as  the 
years  went  on.     In  the  first  four  years  the  increase  was  only 
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millions ;  in  the  last  five  years  it  has  been  32^  millions,  and  heayen> 
only  knows  how  mach  it  will  be  in  the  next  five  years.  This  it  is,  and 
not  the  war,  that  has  caused  the  increase  of  taxation.  All  classes  are- 
bearing  their  share  o£  taxation.  The  income-tax,  which  formerly 
ranged  about  thirteen  millions,  is  now  38^  millions  ;  the  estate  duties* 
have  been  doubled,  while  the  poorest  among  us  assuredly  pay,  in  spite 
of  sophistical  arguments  to  the  contrary,  either  in  malt  or  in  meal,  for 
the  new  duties  upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  And  this  great  weight, 
this  unnecessary,  this  crushing  burden  of  taxation  will  certainly  be 
enhanced  if  the  expenditure  is  allowed  to  run  on  at  the  present  rate. 

The  Army  and  the  Navy. 

Of  this  sum  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates,  apart  altogether  from 
any  works  Bills,  which  have  not  yet  been  introduced,  absorb  sixty- 
nine  millions.  I  am  old  enough,  and  many  of  you  are,  I  hope,  to 
remember  when  John  Bright  said  that  no  Government  deserved  the 
confidence  of  the  country  if  they  could  not  carry  on  its  affairs  for 
seventy  millions  a  year.  But  here  is  that  seventy  millions  a  year, . 
every  penny  of  it,  required  for  the  one  purpose  of  defence,  and  all  the 
other  things — your  law  and  order,  your  justice,  your  administration 
of  the  Civil  Service,  your  payment  of  debt — remain.  As  to  the  Army 
public  feeling  is  strongly  roused ;  and  no  wonder.  The  Army 
Estimates  in  the  last  year  of  the  Liberal  Government  were  eighteen 
millions.  They  are  now  thirty-four  and  a  quarter  millions,  an  increase 
of  90  per  cent.  The  men  were  in  that  year  155,000.  This  year  they 
are  235,000  odd,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  And  please  note  th& 
fact  that  whereas  the  number  of  men  is  only  increased  by  50  per  cent, 
the  administration  has  been  such  that  the  cost  has  been  increased  by 
90  per  cent.  I  hope  most  earnestly  that  searching,  careful  review 
will  be  applied  to  our  military  requirements,  as  a  consequence  of  tho 
public  interest  in  them. 

Our  Naval  Policy. 

Now  I  come  to  the  Navy,  upon  which  we  are  all  agreed. 
We  are  all  in  favour  of  maintaining  an  adequate  and  efficient 
navy.  What  they  say,  especially  in  after-dinner  speeches,  is  that  the 
country  will  grudge  nothing  for  the  navy.  What  I  say  is  that  for  thi» 
vezy  reason  it  is  all  the  more  incumbent  on  the  responsible  Ministers, 
knowing  that  they  have  that  indulgent  confidence  of  the  community, 
to  prove  absolute  definite  necessity  for  the  charge  they  make.  But  in 
the  debates  that  we  have  had  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  has 
been  no  word  of  explanation  or  of  justification  of  these  figures.     We 
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are  told  that  we  must  follow  other  nations,  who  are  adding  to  their 
fleets — a  process  which  may  be  followed  to  the  extreme  point  of 
•exhaustion — until  one  or  other  of  the  competitors,  to  use  Prince 
Bismarck's  phrase,  is  "  bled  white."  Is  this  race  forced  upon  us  by 
the  ambitions  and  actions  of.  other  Powers,  or  is  it  in  any  degree  our 
ambitions,  our  actions,  that  are  forcing  it  upon  them  1  That  is  the 
thing  which  ought  to  be  brought  home  to  the  conscience  of  the 
country.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  altogether  outstripped  our 
rivals.  Between  1892  and  1895  the  naval  estimates  of  Germany, 
Russia,  and  France  increased  by  only  6  per  cent.  Since  then  the 
-estimates  of  those  nations  have  increased  by  50  per  cent.,  so  that 
anything  we  have  done  has  not  lessened  this  wild  competition.  But 
whilst  they  have  increased  by  50  per  cent,  what  has  our  increase  been  ? 
It  has  been  90  per  cent,  during  the  same  years.  I  think  that  with  all 
our  admiration  of  the  navy,  all  our  trust  in  the  navy,  and  all  our 
sense  of  the  enormous  necessity  to  the  country  of  a  powerful  navy, 
we  may  well  claim  the  right  to  examine  closely  into  the  course  of  this 
-expenditure.  There  used  to  be  a  standard  that  we  should  have  as 
many  ships  as  any  other  two  Powers,  but  last  year  France,  Germany, 
and  Russia  combined  spent  £32,000,000  and  in  this  year  we  are 
spending  £34,500,000,  so  that  we  are  exceediing  the  expenditure  of 
the  three  Powers.  This  may  be  proved  to  us  to  be  necessary,  I  quite 
^dmit,  but  we  are  called  upon  to  vote  blindly,  in  pure  trust  of  the 
Admiralty,  Above  all,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  in  this 
general  naval  policy  of  Europe  such  expenditure  as  this  is  necessary, 
it  must  bring  all  the  countries  concerned  to  ruin.  The  navy,  they 
say,  is  our  first  line  of  defence. 

The  Real  Line  of  Defence. 

I  would  go  as  far  as  to  say  it  is  not  only  our  first  but  our  second 
and  third  as  well.  But  there  is  another  line  of  defence,  which  comes 
before  the  army  and  navy,  and  that  is  ''  friendly  relations  with  other 
countries."  Does  this  insane  race  and  rivalry  in  armaments  conduce 
to  these  friendly  relations  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  our  relations  to 
«ny  of  these  Great  Powers  should  have  any  tinge  of  unfriendliness  or 
-even  jealousy  in  them  1  Take  them  in  turn.  It  has  long  been  the 
avowed  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  to  have  a  frank  and  sincere  and 
honourable  understanding  with  the  great  Power  of  Russia,  which 
meets  us  on  so  many  points  in  Asia,  and  when  we  were  in  office  an 
arrangement  was  carried  out  with  regard  to  an  old  and  stubborn 
question  in  Central  Asia  which  has  settled  the  matter  ever  since,  and 
if  the  same  course  had  been  taken  in  China  many  evils  would  have 
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been  avoided.  Now  look  at  Germany.  Why  should  we  not  be  cordial 
friends  with  our  Teutonic  brethren  on  the  Continent,  when  we  have  so 
much  of  their  blood,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  they  have  so  much  of 
ours?  Our  commercial  rivalry,  no  doubt,  is  keen,  but  it  need  not 
make  us  anything  but  friends.  I  have  taken  more  than  one  occasion 
lately  in  public  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  culpable  bandying  of 
Angry  recriminations  with  which  the  press  in  both  countries  has  tried, 
ibut  happily  in  vain,  to  arouse  a  factitious  hostility  between  us. 
jNow  come  to  France,  the  old  "  hereditary  enemy."  Your  hereditary 
«nemy,  it  may  be,  but  not  mine.  I  am  too  true  a  son  of  Caledonia 
to  have  anything  but  gratitude  and  affection  for  the  ancient  ally  of 
my  country.  In  the  old  days  there  was  this  hereditary  enmity  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  but  now  the  traditional  enmity  is  nothing 
but  a  tradition.  With  the  France  of  to-day  we  have  no  quarrel  what- 
ever. We  in  this  land  of  inherited  and  settled  liberty  recognise  the 
French  people  as  being  on  the  Continent  the  foremost  champions, 
after  much  toil  and  storm,  of  enlightened  freedom,  and  the  large  and 
happily  ever<growing  intercourse,  commercial  and  social,  between  the 
two  neighbouring  and  neighbourly  peoples  brings  us  closer  every  day. 
We  no  doubt  encounter  each  other  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
difficulties  may  arise,  but  these  are  always  capable  of  friendly  adjust- 
ment. We  have  all  observed  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  the  declara- 
tions recently  made  in  France  by  public  men  of  various  parties  in 
favour  of  relations  with  this  country  of  goodwill  and  cordial  co-opera- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  I  speak  in  the  name  of  all  in  this  great  meeting 
when  I  warmly  reciprocate  the  sentiment. 

The  Armed  Peace, 

If  all  this  is  true,  if  this  is  our  attitude  towards  the  great 
European  Powers,  how  miserable  does  this  ruinous  condition  of  armed 
peace  appear — an  armed  peace  which  is  almost  more  disastrous  than 
wars !  Two  or  three  days  ago  some  friends  of  mine  in  the  House  of 
Commons  urged  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  stop  or  modify  it.  I 
cordially  agreed  with  them,  and  I  think  that  would  be  the  sense  of 
this  great  assembly.  Overtures,  we  were  told,  have  been  made  and 
rejected.  What  are  we  to  do,  then  ?  I  say  make  them  again,  and 
again,  and  again.  There  is  nothing  dishonourable  in  making  them, 
there  is  nothing  cowardly,  there  is  nothing  of  which  we  can  in  the 
lease  degree  be  ashamed.  Let  us  make  them  again  and  again  until 
we  succeed.  But  why  should  they  not  succeed  ?  I  can  bring  high 
Jiuthority  to  bear  on  this  point.     I  will  quote   fe^fl^ecft^Fpressions  ^f 
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opinion  which  ought  to  have  immense  weight,  not  only  in  this  countr  j, 
but  in  the  world  at  large. 

The  Hague  Conference. 

First  of  ally  there  is  the  declaration  of  the  Hague  Conference — a 
Conference  in  which  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world,  and  some  of  the 
small  ones,  were  engaged.  The  final  Protocol,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted,  ran :  "  The  Conference  considers  that  the  limitation  of  the 
military  charges  at  the  present  time  weighing  upon  the  world  is 
greatly  to  be  desired,  for  the  increase  of  the  material  and  moral 
welfare  of  humanity.  The  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  Govern- 
ments, taking  into  account  the  proposals  made  in  the  Conference, 
should  make  a  study  of  the  possibility  of  an  agreement  concerning  the 
limitation  of  armed  forces  on  land  and  sea,  and  of  naval  budgets.'^ 
That  is  the  authoritative,  unanimous  voice  and  opinion  and  direction 
of  all  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world. 

Lord  Salisbury  and  International  Relations. 

My  other  quotation  is  from  Lord  Salisbury.  Lord  Salisbury  has 
more  than  once  let  drop  words  of  wisdom  tending  in  the  direction  of 
peace  and  reason  in  these  matters  of  international  relations,  although 
I  think  we  may  all  regret  that  in  the  last  years  of  his  tenure  of  office 
he  did  not  appear  to  have  a  very  firm  hand  upon  the  helm  of  State, 
and  appeared  to  have  a  still  less  firm  hand  upon  some  of  his 
colleagues  who  have  rushed  us  into  this  vast  expenditure.  Here 
at  any  rate,  is  what  Lord  Salisbury  said  at  the  Mansion  House  in 
November,  1897  :— 

"  The  one  hope  that  we  have  to  prevent  this  oompetition  from  ending  in 
a  terrible  effort  of  mutual  destruction,  which  wiU  be  fatal  to  Christian 
civilisation,  is  that  the  Powers  may  gradually  be  brought  to  act  together 
in  a  friendly  spirit  on  all  subjects  of  difference  that  may  arise,  until  at  last 
they  shall  be  welded  together  in  some  international  constitution  which  shaH 
give  to  the  world,  as  the  result  of  their  great  strength,  a  long  spell  of 
unfettered  commerce,  prosperous  trade,  and  continued  peace." 

Amen,  and    Amen  1      I  le^ve  you   with  this    solemn  warning   and 
advice  ringing  in  your  ears. 
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THE    VAGARIES     OF 
A    GOVERNMENT    OF    FIXED    PURPOSE. 


Sir  Henrt  Campbell-Baxnerman,  G.C.B.,  M.P.,  speaking  at  the 
Anmud  Meetings  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  at  Scarborottgh  on 
May  I5th,  1903,  said:  We  are  met  to-night  at  a  period  which  marks, 
high  noontide  in  the  Parliamentary  session,  and  although  we  may  not 
know  what  the  future  of  that  session  may  bring  forth,  or  what  new 
wonders  may  be  presented  to  us  before  we  glide  into  the  calm  haven  of 
the  autumnal  recess — if  autumnal  recess  there  is  to  be — we  have  at 
least  seen  enough  to  pronounce  what  the  character  of  this  Parliamentary 
year  will  be.  Whatever  new  aspects  it  may  yet  ultimately  present, 
there  is  no  doubt  it  will  be  distinguished  as  having  exhibited  more 
surprising  instances  of  vacillation  and  tergiversation  in  the  policy  of  a 
great  party  than  have  been  recorded  since  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
given  and  since  the  Com  Laws  were  repealed. 

The  Goverament  and  the  Corn  Tax. 

And  yet — can  you  believe  it  ] — the  Prime  Minister  the  other  day  went 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Primrose  League  in  the  Albert  Hall,  in 
London,  and  plumed  himself  especially  and  above  all  upon  the  fact 
that  he  and  his  friends  were  not  as  certain  other  men  are,  in  that 
their  opinions  and  principles  are  fixed,  ascei*tained,  and  immutable. 
He  said — these  are  his  own  words  :  "  We  at  all  events  are  agreed  upon 
the  main  lines  of  our  policy,  on  what  it  is  we  want  to  maintain  and 
what  it  is  we  want  to  do."  One  of  my  own  counbrymen,  not  unknown 
to  you — Robert  Burns — who  in  his  unlearned  and  unscholastic  way 
had  a  marvellous  insight  into  human  nature,  breaks  out  with  the^ 
words : — 

Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us ! 

If  we  wanted  proof  of  the  wholesomeness  of  this  aspiration  Mr. 
Balfour  affords  it  when  he  shows  himself  unable  to  see  himself,  even 
as  "in  a  glass  darkly,"  and  when  he  proceeded  on  the  occasion  ta 
which  I  refer  to  illustrate  his  devotion  to  continuity  of  policy  and 
fixity  of  opinion  by  discoursing,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  upon  the 
story  of  the  Com  Tax,  which  has  been  imposed  one  year  and  is  to  be 
removed  the  next  by  this  IVIinistry  of  the  clear  eye  and  the  firm  hand 
and  the  resolute  purpose.  We  were  told  last  year  that  it  was  above^ 
all  things  necessary  to  "broaden  the  basis  of  taxation" — a  blessed 
phrase,  and  very  convenient  on  occasion.  We  were  told  that  that 
wretched  shilling  of  "registration"  duty  had  been  recklessly  abandoned 
a  generation  ago  by  an  ill-informed  Minister — he  was  a  Liberal  Minister, 
of  courae— and  that  it  would  not  be  paid  by  anyone  in  this  country  at 
least,  but  would  be  subjected  to  a  course  of  trituration,  like  the 
commodity  with  which  it  is  concerned,  and  would  disappear  on  its 
way  from  the  hand  of  the  man  who  planted  the  seed  in  some  distant 
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part  of  the  world  to  the  mouth  of  the  man  who  eats  the  loaf  in 
Scarborough. 

The  ''Broad  Basis  of  Taxation"  Dropped. 

But  now  this  year  the  Finance  Minister  drops  the  "  broad  basis  of 
taxation "  altogether.  He  declares  it  '*  quite  impossible,  if  there  has 
been  no  actual  rise,  that  the  tax  has  had  no  effect  on  the  price,"  and 
he  goes  on  :  "  Undoubtedly  the  price  of  flour  has  increased  to  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  and  a  good  deal  more,  and  as  a  good  many  people 
make  their  own  bread  the  cost  of  the  latter  must  have  been  increased." 
This  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — a  sensible  man,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer — who  presents  to  us  the  very  arguments  that  we 
employed  last  year  when  we  resisted  the  imposition  of  the  tax.  He 
recognises  facts  and  discards  fallacies,  and  he  sees,  if  I  may  say  so,  as 
far  as  most  people  into  a  millstone. 

Fiscal  "Philosophy." 

But  next  arises  the  Prime  Minister  among  those  dames  of  the 
Primrose  League,  and  he  argues,  in  his  most  philosophic  and  therefore 
most  convincing  manner,  that  this  tax  neither  hurts  the  consumer  nor 
benefits  the  farmer.  Therefore  he  says— although  you  and  I  may  nob 
be  able  to  follow  him  to  the  conclusion — but  something  must  be 
allowed  to  philosophy— it  may  safely  be  taken  off,  and  with  advantage 
to  the  people.  So  here  we  have  it,  all  within  twelve  months.  The 
first  Finance  Minister  says,  "  The  tax  will  hurt  nobody ;  put  it  on." 
The  second  Finance  Minister  says,  "  The  tax  will  hurt  a  whole  lot  of 
people  ;  take  it  off."  What,  I  ask  you,  is  a  distracted  Prime  Minister 
to  say  when  his  Finance  Ministers  contradict  each  other  1  How  is  he 
to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable]  Happy  thought !  Philosophy  comes 
to  the  rescue.  He  takes  the  premiss  of  the  one  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  other,  and  he  joins  them  together  and  tells  us,  "  The  tax  hurt  no 
one,  it  could  do  no  harm  at  all ;  therefore  take  it  ofif  at  once." 

A  Historic  Event 

It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  perhaps  I  do  wrong  to  dwell  on  this 
aspect  of  the  matter,  however  attractive  the  picture  may  be.  It  may 
be  a  mistake  to  accuse  a  man  of  inconsistency  when  he  is  in  the  very 
act  of  coming  round  to  your  side,  and  to  make  sport  of  the  reasons  he 
gives  for  his  conversion.  I  am  disposed  to  admit  it.  But  if  the 
prodigal  son  comes  home  with  his  head  in  the  air,  and  vowing  that 
whatever  you  may  have  done,  he,  for  his  part,  has  never  strayed  a 
hair's  breadth  from  the  path  of  virtue,  what  are  you  to  do  ]  What 
you  must  do  is  this.  You  have  got  to  take  his  word  for  it,  and  look  as 
if  you  believed  his  story,  to  kill  the  fatted  calf  all  the  same,  and  press 
him  to  draw  in  his  chair  and  partake.  This  incident  easily  lends  itself 
to  comical  treatment,  but  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  historic  event. 

A  Forerunner  and  a  Sigrnal. 

The  shilling  duty  was  intended — not,  I  presume,  by  all  its  authors, 
but  by   some  of   them,  and   certainly   by  thosebig)^^yilFg^|t  and 


applauded  it  and  danced  a  saraband  of  joy  over  its  birth — to  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  great  revolution  in  fiscal  policy.  The  duty  would  not 
have  stopped  at  this  modest  shilling  on  a  single  article.  It  was  an  era 
of  Protection  that  was  to  set  in.  Now  the  generation  to  which  we 
belong — I  am  not  sure  that  I  don't  hover  about  the  past  generation 
myself,  but  at  all  events  let  us  say  the  present  generation — has  had  no 
experience  of  the  working  of  a  system  of  Protection,  has  never  seen 
the  pinch  of  poverty,  of  distress,  and  the  lawlessness  and  disorder  which 
accompanied  it  when  it  existed  before.  But  it  is  well  that  we  should 
renew  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  and  I  have  some  words  here  to 
quote  which  I  find  appearing  in  the  latest  number  of  a  most  unimpeach- 
able Conservative  journal,  the  Quarterly  Review — not  in  one  of  your 
Radical  subversive  magazines.  This  is  what  an  article  in  that  Review 
says  :  "  The  era  of  Protection,  as  we  read  the  history  of  those  times,  is 
inseparably  associated  with  violent  fluctuations  in  prices,  widespread 
suffering,  agrarian  outrages  and  discontent,  high  rents  for  landlords, 
huge  profits  for  farmers,  starvation  wages  and  pauperism  for  the 
labourers.  Its  record  is  the  praise  of  hundreds  and  the  curse  of 
millions."  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  when  we  hear  Protection 
glibly  talked  about.  But  it  was  something  more.  This  tax  was  not 
merely  a  bread  tax  or  a  subvention  to  the  farmer  or  the  miller ;  it  was 
a  signal  held  out  to  the  whole  Empire  to  send  in  its  claims  for  pre- 
ferential treatment. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Preferential  Tariffs  for  the  Colonies. 

I  have  excellent  authority  for  that.  Here  is  what  was  said  by 
the  Colonial  Secretaay  at  Birmingham  on  the  16th  May,  1902,  almost 
a  year  ago  to  the  day.  He  said  :  '^  I  musf,  before  sitting  down,  call 
your  attention  to  one  argument  which  has  been  used  against  this 
bread  tax  which  I  hope  this  country  will  note,  which  I  hope  the 
country  will  remember."  I  hope  the  country  will  remember,  too — 
and  I  will  tell  you  why — because,  as  you  will  see  in  the  next  line,  it 
is  my  argument.  The  Colonial  Secretary  went  on  :  "On  the  last  day 
of  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion told  us  that  the  tax  had  another  and  a  most  dangerous  aspect. 
It  was  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
policy,  of  which  he  spoke  with  bated  breath  and  in  tones  of  hoiTor. 
And  what  do  you  think  is  the  new  policy  to  which  he  thinks  this  tax 
may  lead  1  It  is  the  policy  of  preferential  relations  with  our  colonies. 
We  are  not  going  to  adopt  his  fears.  At  the  present  moment  the 
Empire  is  being  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  in  our  isolation  we  must 
look  to  ourselves.  We  must  draw  closer  our  internal  relations,  the  ties 
of  sentiment,  the  ties  of  sympathy,  yes,  and  the  ties  of  interest.  If 
by  adherence  to  economic  pedantry,  to  old  shibboleths,  we  are  to  lose 
opportunities  of  closer  union  which  are  olBfered  to  us  by  our  colonies, 
if  we  are  to  put  aside  occasions  how  within  our  grasp  " — mark  that ! — 
"if  we  do  not  take  every  chance  in  our  power  to  keep  British  trade  in 
British  hands,  I  am  certain  we  shall  deserve  the  disasters  which  wOl 
infallibly  come  upon  us."     First  of  all  there  is  his  prophecy  of  .ttie 
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dreadful  things  which  will  happen  if  this  tax  is  removed,  but  also 
there  is  the  admission  of  the  fact  that  the  tax  was  imposed  in  order 
that  it  might  be  taken  off  again  in  the  case  of  colonial  imports. 
Canada  would  expect,  no  doubt,  a  tax  upon  com,  Australia  upon  wool, 
New  Zealand — I  should  think  we  should  leave  it  to  Mr.  Seddon,  but 
probably  it  would  be  mutton.  If  the  self-governing  colonies  are  all  to 
have  their  claims  so  listened  to,  India  and  the  Crown  colonies  would 
surely  have  to  be  put  also  on  a  preferential  footing,  and  we  should 
have  a  Chinese  wall  built  round  the  Empire,  from  the  battlements  of 
which  we  should  shout  defiance  to  the  world  at  large.  Is  this  a  new 
doctrine  1  Is  this  to  be  a  twentieth-century  doctrine  1  Why,  it  is  as 
old  as  the  hills.  It  is  the  mediaeval,  feudal  ideal ;  it  is  that  old  ideal 
of  your  border  towers  and  castles  on  the  Rhine,  and  of  each  little 
town  having  its  circumvallation  of  walls,  and  at  the  gate  an  octroi 
duty  demanded  on  all  that  passes  in.  From  this  dangerous  ideal — 
dangerous  to  trade  and  dangerous  to  peace  and  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people — Mr.  Ritchie  by  his  courage  has,  I  hope, 
saved  us. 

Our  "Isolation." 

But  let  us  look  into  this  a  little  closely.  "  In  our  isolation,"  says  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  "  we  must  look  to  ourselves."  But  what  is  this  but  to 
accept  and  accentuate  a  position  of  isolation,  which  if  it  ever  existed — 
I  doubt  if  it  has,  save  in  the  imagination  of  those  who  desired  it — can 
be  nothing  but  a  misfortune  and  a  curse  to  us  and  to  the  Empire.  Our 
relations  with  our  colonies  are  excellent.  We  are  tied  to  them  by  the 
closest  bonds  of  friendship  and  regard  and  esteem  and  common  blood 
and  common  sentiment.  In  what  respect  would  this  great  and 
memorable  and  unexampled  commonwealth  of  free  nations — because 
that  is  what  our  Empira  is — ^be  strengthened  by  leaguing  itself  against 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  ?  The  whole  spirit  of  such  a  policy  is 
false.  Its  object  is  unattainable,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  ever  it 
was  brought  to  pi'actical  realisation  it  would  contain  in  itself  the 
inevitable  seeds  of  dismemberment.  No,  the  security  and  prosperity 
of  the  Empin)  are  to  be  attained  not  by  great  military  expenditure, 
not  by  treating  our  neighbours  with  jealousy  and  defiance,  not  by 
interfering  with  the  natural  processes  and  courses  of  trade,  but  by 
opening  the  channels  of  industry,  by  multiplying  the  means  of  com- 
munication, by  promoting  the  exchange  of  commodities,  and  by  giving 
new  life  and  new  inspiration  to  the  intelligent  energy  of  our  people. 
Let  us  be  thankful  then,  alike  on  domestic  and  Imperial  grounds,  that 
this  tax — whose  ultimate  use  and  purpose  have  been  so  candidly  mani- 
fested  to  us — is  to  be  summarily  abandoned. 

The  King's  Tour. 

Will  it  be  out  of  place  for  me,  while  I  am  speaking  on  our  external 
relations,  if  I  give  a  passing  expression  to  the  universal  feeling  of 
satisfaction  with  which  the  whole  nation  has  followed  the  recent  visits 
of    the   King  to  some  of   the  countries  of  Western   Europe  1     His 


Majesty,  by  his  kindly  and  sympathetic  attitude,  has  not  only  done 
much  to  gain  for  himself  and  for  his  subjects  the  goodwill  of  the 
governments  and  populations,  but  he  has  also  exhibited  to  the  world 
the  friendly  spirit  which  we  wish  to  subsist  between  ourselves  and 
neighbouring  countries.  I  venture  to  say  that  His  Majesty  has  placed 
his  people  under  a  deep  obligation,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  soon  be  able 
to  carry  out  the  intention  which  is  attributed  to  him  of  extending  his 
visits  to  others  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  Education  Question. 

Now  let  me  for  a  change  turn  to  a  subject  on  which  the  Government 
has  shown  an  evil  persistency  instead  of  that  airy  opportunism  which 
has  characterised  their  course  upon  the  corn  duty.  What  is  this 
subject  upon  which  they  have  been  so  steadfast  in  wrong-doing  1  It  is 
no  other  than  perhaps  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  functions  of  the 
State — the  education  of  the  young.  The  people  of  this  country  have 
so  fully  understood  and  appreciated  the  Act  of  last  year  that  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon  its  inherent  vices.  These  are  so  great,  and  so  alien 
from  our  political  principles,  and  they  are  so  repugnant  to  the  con- 
science of  many  men,  that  we  can  never  admit  or  tolerate  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  as  embodying  a  national  system  of  education.  The  Govern- 
ment and  their  friends  have  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls 
that  the  heat  and  storm  of  last  autumn  will  die  down.  I  see  no  sign 
of  it.  On  the  contrary  it  is  growing,  it  seems  to  me,  in  intensity 
The  condemnation  of  the  Act,  as  ignoring  popular  rights,  as  excluding 
from  their  proper  share  of  influence  the  parent  and  the  ratepayer,  the 
two  classes  most  concerned,  and  as  writing  upon  the  door  of  entry  to 
a  great  and  honourable  and  beneficent  profession  a  sectarian  test— 
that  is  a  standing  condemnation  which  time  can  never  wither.  If  any 
man  is  cut  to  the  quick  by  such  wounds  to  conscience  as  the  operation 
of  the  Act  may  inflict,  and  if  he  refuses  to  bear  his  share,  the  matter 
is  one  of  individual  conscientious  conviction,  outside  the  immediate 
range  of  political  parties ;  but  no  politician,  whatever  his  views  may 
be,  can  fail  to  take  note  of  such  action  and  of  the  deep  and  heartfelt 
sentiment  which  it  implies.  It  was  England  and  Wales  last  year,  and 
it  is  London  this  year. 

The  London  Education  Bill. 

I  wish  here  to  express  the  hope  that  those  of  our  friends  who  speak 
for  Yorkshire  and  other  constituencies  outside  of  London  will 
remember  how  their  own  withers  were  wrung  last  year,  and  will 
not  fail  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  few  London  members  and  fight 
not  only  their  battle  but  their  own  battle  over  again.  All  the  evils 
of  last  year's  Bill  are  incorporated  in  this  one.  No  further  back  than 
the  day  before  yesterday  I  received  a  resolution  from  a  body  which  I 
think  you  will  listen  to  with  respect,  and  I  quote  it  because  of  the 
source  from  which  it  comes.  It  is  a  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union.  Nothing  political  here  ;  nothing  extreme  ;  no 
rabid  feeling  either  religious  or  political;   it  comes^^rom  a (^^-j^  men 


who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  very  hallowed  work  of  tciicliing 
the  children  in  the  higher  things  appertaining  to  their  welfare.  And 
this  is  what  they  say :  "  The  Council  of  the  Sunday  School  Union 
have  observed  with  the  deepest  regret  the  Bill  introduced  by  iiis 
Majesty's  Government  to  supersede  the  London  School  Board  and  in 
its  place  to  adopt  an  organisation  which  will  largely  encourage  and 
«ndow  denominational  teaching,  and  revive  the  discredited  and  unjust 
system  of  excluding  fully  competent  teachers  from  public  employment 
on  sectarian  grounds."  The  one  outstanding  fact  is  that  the  London 
School  Board,  the  pioneer  of  education,  perhaps  the  highest  exemplar 
of  popular  local  government  among  us,  is  to  be  done  to  death.  It  is 
to  be  despatched  without  benefit  of  clergy.  No,  no ;  I  am  not  accurate. 
I  should  say  it  is  to  be  despatched  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  clerical  interest. 

The  Government  and  the  Municipalities. 

But  this  Government  of  ours  have  developed  an  extreme  antipathy  to 
what  are  called  ad  hoc  bodies.  Their  idea  is  to  municipalise  educa- 
tion, smothering  it  up  with  baths  and  washhouses  and  streets  and 
sewers.  Why  have  they  this  objection  to  ad  hoc  bodies'?  The 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  carries  his  objection  even  to  the 
words  themselves,  and  he  finds  them  linguistically  incorrect.  But  then 
he  is  the  Head  of  an  Oxford  college,  and  that  must  be  allowed  for. 
Ad  hoc  is  at  all  events,  however  incorrect  it  may  be,  a  convenient 
phrase,  indicating  that  a  person  has  been  appointed,  or  body  created, 
or  course  taken,  for  a  special  and  particular  purpose.  But  allow  me 
to  let  you  into  a  secret  which  can  hardly  be  called  a  secret,  for  it  is 
evident  to  us  all — that  it  is  not  the  ad  hoc  element,  it  is  not  the 
element  of  a  special  function  that  is  distasteful  to  the  Government 
— it  is  the  direct  election,  it  is  the  democratic  constitution  of  the 
ac^  ^oc  principle  to  which  they  cry  "Avaunt!" 

"Ad  Hoc  "  Authorities  Created. 

But  is  it  not  an  odd  thing  in  this  very  promiscuous,  but,  we  are  told  by 
the  highest  authority,  consistent  Government,  that  they  themselves 
have  been  busy  creating  ad  hoc  authorities  ?  Why,  the  water  supply 
of  London  was  in  the  hands  of  great  companies,  who  had  a  statutory 
monopoly  of  the  supply  of  water.  The  most  natural  thing  would 
have  been  to  have  given  the  supply  of  water  in  London,  as  it  is  in  all 
•  other  municipalities,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
to  the  municipality  itself — the  County  Council.  But,  no,  the  County 
Council  is  directly  elected  by  the  people,  and  they  don't  like  it ;  they 
thwart  it  in  every  way  possible.  And  they  create  a  heterogenous  body 
not  one  member  of  which  is  elected  directly,  but  the  members  of  which 
are  appointed  by  other  bodies,  which  may  or  may  not  be  elected  by 
the  will  of  the  people.  That  is  what  they  have  done  with  regard  to 
water.  Again,  there  is  the  question  of  the  port  of  London,  about 
which  my  friend  Mr.  John  Ellis  knows  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  most 
people,  because  he  has  taken  a  lion's  share  of  the  work  on  t] 
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Commission  that  investigated  it.     There,  again,  they  have  not  handed 
that    subject   over  to    any    municipal    authority.      They   have   not 
municipalised  that,  but  they  have  created — and  I  think  in  that  case 
rightly  created — an  ad  hoc  body.     Yet  these  are  the  opponents  or 
the  ctd  hoc  body  for  education. 

An  "Ad  Hoc"  Government 

But  let  us  look  a  little  closer  still.  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  not  an 
€ui  hoc  Government?  They  were  elected  in  1900,  as  we  all  know,  not, 
indeed,  to  finish  the  war,  because  that  was  finished,  but  for  the  express, 
purpose  of  bringing  about  a  settlement  in  South  Africa  and  to  reform, 
the  army,  and  nothing  else.  That  was  the  one  purpose,  because 
whoever  gave  a  vote  against  them  gave  a  vote  to  the  enemies  of  their 
country;  and  if  they  are  thus  an  ad  hoc  Government  they  have- 
the  very  principle  and  quality  which  they  object  to  in  a  public  body. 
But,  dear  me,  I  do  not  know  where  I  shall  stop,  because  if  I  look  at 
the  party  which  supports  them  it  is  itself  an  ad  hoc  party,  because  it  is 
a  mixture  of  men  of  multifarious  views — at  least  they  express  their 
multifarious  views  in  private,  and  sometimes  in  speeches,  but  I  never  see 
much  multifariousness  about  their  votes, — but,  at  any  rate,  that  party 
was  created,  and  has  existed  since  1886,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  saving 
the  Empire  from  the  mad  incursions  of  the  Irish  and  all  the  evils  which 
would  follow  from  trusting  those  dreadful  people.  They  will  often  tell 
you,  "We  may  disband  the  union  of  the  two  parties,  but  not  till  the 
danger  from  this  Irish  party  is  removed."  So  here  they  are — ad  hoc 
all  along  the  line.  Yet  these  are  the  men  who  loudly  reject  that 
method.  But,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
it  is  not  the  ad  hoc  element  they  object  to — it  is  the  direct  election 
which  they  distrust  and  avoid.  But  give  them  time  ;  they  may  come 
round. 

The  Irish  Question. 

Look  what  we  are  seeing  with  regard  to  their  Iiish  policy.  What 
are  we  to  say  to  the  extraordinary  volie  /ace  made  by  the  Government 
in  their  relations  with  Ireland?  Their  inconsistency  over  the  Corn 
Tax  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  like  a  puff  of  vapour  compared  to  the 
impenetrable  fog  of  inconsistency  which  hangs  over  their  Irish  policy. 
Six  months  ago,  having  suspended  the  ordinary  guarantees  of  civil 
liberty,  they  were  busy  haling  to  prison  and  to  hard  labour  Irish 
members  of  Parliament  and  others,  the  advocates  of  the  tenants  to 
whom  they  are  now  handing  over  the  land  of  Ireland.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland  were  then  rebels  and  traitors,  and  even  to  rub  • 
shoulders  with  them  in  a  Parliamentary  lobby  was  a  slur  upon  the 
character  of  any  patriotic  Englishman. 

The  Blenheim  Speeches. 

We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  speeches  made  at  Blenheim  in  August, 
1891,  again  to  the  Primrose  League.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Primrose 
League  dames  and  harbingers — I  hope  I  am  right  in  my  titles — have 
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the  effect  no  one  else  can  have  of  inspiring  the  courage  and  unlocking 
the  heart  of  the  Prime  Minister.  For  what  does  he  say  at  Blenheim  1 
He  is  scornful  of  the  Irish.  He  says  that  they  mean  to  torment 
and  worry  the  House  of  Commons  into  yielding  to  their  wishes. 
He  exclaims,  "  They  have  mistaken  their  men  I "  Then  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  not  to  be  outdone — he  does  not  say  so  much  about 
his  own  courage — is  full  of  regret  for  the  conduct  of  other  people.  He 
says  he  is  distressed  "  that  those  who  profess  to  carry  forward  the 
traditions  of  one  of  the  great  honourable  parties  in  British  life  should 
"be  mixed  up  with  these  men,"  and  he  goes  on,  "  We  still  believe  that 
they" — that  is  you  and  I — "are  as  willing  as  before  to  sell  the 
interests  of  their  country  for  eighty  Irish  votes.  What  is  the  Irish 
party  1  It  consists  of  eighty  persons  more  or  less,  who  have  all  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  who  openly  avow  themselves  to  be  enemies 
■of  this  country.  Pretty  allies  for  an  English  party !  "  But  these 
"  pretty  allies  *'  have  not  had  their  help  on  an  English  Education  Bill 
repudiated  that  I  have  seen  ;  and  now  these  "  pretty  allies  "  are  states- 
men to  be  conferred  with  and  to  be  deferred  to.  But  the  violence  of 
last  year  and  all  the  bad  language  of  Blenheim  may  have  been  a  mere 
temporary  aberration. 

Pestilent  and  Pernicious  Prejudices. 

What  are  we  to  say,  then,  if  we  go  further  back,  deeper  down  1  In 
1886  two  Bills,  which  I  shall  do  no  more  than  mention,  were  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gladstone.  They  were  both  denounced  and  derided, 
and  this  wonderful  coalition  of  two  parties  was  created  in  order  to 
defeat  them,  and  prevent  their  ever  appearing  again.  Why  1  Because 
the  Irish  people  could  not  be  trusted  to  be  given  sucli  powers  as  were 
contained  in  those  Bills,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  security  of  the 
Empire.  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  this,  because  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  was  on  the  ground  that  the  Irish  people  could  not  be 
trusted  that  the  whole  of  the  opposition  was  based.  But  what  are  we 
told  now  ]  Tlieir  present  Purchase  Bill,  devoid  of  the  safeguards  of 
the  Purchase  Bill  of  1886,  rests  mainly  on  the  "chivalry"  of  the 
Irish  people.  The  Chief  Secretary  proclaims  that  his  reliance  is  placed 
on  their  self-respect,  their  probity,  and  their  goodwill.  They  prove 
their  change  of  opinion  towards  the  Irish  people  by  handing  over  the 
land  of  Ireland,  as  they  would  have  said  a  year  or  two  ago,  or  even 
half  a  year  ago,  to  the  men  who  made  the  Land  League  and  worked 
the  Plan  of  Campaign.  Well,  better  a  late  repentance  than  never.  I 
rejoice  for  my  part  that  this  party — we  can  hardly  now  call  it  the 
Unionist  party — let  us  take  a  convenient  phrase— this  ad  hoc  party— 
has  at  last  purged  it«elf  from  the  pestilent  and  pernicious  prejudices 
which  have  for  the  last  few  years  poisoned  its  relations  with  Ireland. 

The  Land  Purchase  Bill. 
Let  me  say  just  a  word  or  two  upon  this  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill,  to 
point  out  to  you,  if  I  can,  those  matters  with  regard  to  it  which  are 
most  important  to  you  as  taxpayers.     The  first  thing  I  would  say  is 
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that  you  cannot  remain  as  you  are  in  this  matter.  You  have  entered, 
under  Conservative  auspices,  on  a  course  of  ousting  the  landlord  and 
installing  the  tenant,  and  you  cannot  stop  where  you  are.  Already 
80,000  ire  so  installed,  scattered  over  Ireland.  You  are  on  an  inclined 
plane :  you  cannot  maintain  your  equilibrium  :  you  must  extend 
similar  advantage  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  remain,  or  you  can 
never  secure  rest  or  peace.  That  is  the  governing  consideration  in  this 
matter.  It  is  this  which  makes  us  bound  to  pass  some  Bill  or  other 
having  the  professed  object,  and  aiming  at  the  promised  effect,  of  the 
measure  now  before  Parliament.  But,  accepting  such  a  Bill  as  inevit< 
able,  what  are  the  main  points  to  be  secured  ?  I  will  only  mention  two. 

Points  to  be  Secured. 

The  first  is  this:  For  more  than  two  generations  in  future  annual 
instalments  will  be  paid  by  the  purchasing  tenants  to  the  British 
Treasury,  and  if  we  wish  to  have  any  chance  of  avoiding  friction  and 
conflict  and  danger  and  difficulty  we  are  bound  to  see  that  the  terms 
are  easy  and  reasonable,  and  such  as  will  bear  the  stress  of  circum- 
stances. Now  remember  this.  By  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  of  1886  the 
instalments  to  be  paid  were  to  be  collected  by  the  Irish  State  Authority, 
which  secured  punctuality  in  payments,  which  enforced  the  payments 
when  they  were  due,  and  which  was  allowed  to  make  a  profit.  If  the 
whole  amount  of  fifty  millions  was  taken  up,  then  no  less  a  sum  than 
J&400,000  a  year  was  left  to  ease  the  progress  of  the  transaction.  But 
here  is  the  difficulty.  With  what  face  could  the  present  Government 
set  up  in  Ireland  a  State  authority  1  Their  very  reason  of  existence, 
as  I  have  said,  the  vital  fluid  of  the  Government,  comes  from  their 
hostility  to  any  Irish  authority.  Therefore  what  stands  between  you, 
the  taxpayers,  for  the  next  seventy  years  and  the  danger  of  losses  and 
difficulties  is  nothing  but  the  chivalry  and  the  probity  and  tlie  good 
feeling  of  the  Irish  tenants,  so  lately  discovered  by  the  gentlemen  now 
in  power.  I  don't  underrate  the  security,  although  I  think  it  is  rather 
a  flaccid  and  almost  fluid  security  for  so  mighty  a  transaction.  But  I 
don't  underrate  the  honesty  of  the  security.  Only  mark  the  fact  that 
that  is  all  you  have,  and  on  that  ground  it  is  peculiarly  and  super- 
latively necessary  to  see  that  the  conditions  which  underlie  the 
instalments  to  be  paid  are  generous  and  easy.  One  other  point  only  I 
will  allude  to.  We  aie  going  to  abolish  under  this  measure  estates  in 
Ireland  great  and  small,  and  set  up  a  number  of  small  individual 
holdings.  But  a  vast  number  of  holdings  in  Ireland,  as  We  know — 
sometimes  conglomerated  in  one  locality,  but  others  scattered  over  the 
country — are  what  are  called  uneconomic ;  that  is  to  say,  they  cannot 
support  a  man,  still  less  his  family.  He  has  to  get  contributions  from 
his  relatives  who  have  gone  abroad,  or  he  has  to  come  to  this  country 
to  work  to  make  a  little  money.  Surely  the  very  worst  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  stereotype  for  all  time  such  a  condition  of  things,  which  would 
not  only  be  a  danger  in  itself,  but  probably  be  the  parent  of  new  evils. 
I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  support  us  if  in  the  House  of  Commons  we 
give  our  aid  to  any  pro\'ision  calculated  to  n^f^jfzeJ^^LjWS^'iC 
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The  Law  Affecting  Trade  Unions. 

Leaving  these  Irish  questions,  there  are  two  subjects  which  are  salient 
and  urgent  at  the  present  moment,  and  on  which  I  should  like  to  say 
a  few  words.  The  first  of  these  is  the  law  affecting  labour  and  the 
combination  of  workmen,  which  is  naturally  exciting  a  rather  strong 
feeling  throughout  the  country.  Do  not  mistake  me.  I  have  no  desire 
to  discuss  the  niceties  of  legal  language,  such  as  my  friend  Mr.  Birrell 
and  others  delight  and  revel  in,  or  the  strange  varieties  of  judicial 
interpretation  of  that  language.  I  shall  deal  only  with  the  broad  issue. 
The  other  day  it  was  said  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  workmen  were  claiming  to  be  in  some  respects  a  privileged 
class.  I  believe  that  is  an  entire  misapprehension  of  their  desire.  On 
the  contrary,  what  they  ask  is  that  they  should  not  be  subjected  to 
restrictions  from  which  others  are  fi-ee ;  that  their  freedom  of  com- 
bination should  not  be  hampered  by  such  a  stretching  of  the  law  of 
conspiracy  as  to  deny  co  working  men  rights  which  belong  to  any  body 
of  citizens  taking  action  for  the  protection  of  their  legal  interests. 
That  being  so,  I  hold  this  to  be  a  perfectly  honest,  justifiable,  and 
proper  contention  on  their  part.  I  was  in  Parliament  when  the 
statutes  on  this  subject  were  passed,  and  it  was  certainly  then  intended 
that  the  working  man  should  be  freed  from  the  unfair  operation  of  the 
old  conspiracy  laws  and  be  placed  on  a  level  in  this  respect  with  the 
employers — ^neither  better  nor  worse,  but  the  same.  That  I  trust 
and  believe  is  the  contention  now.  If  the  law  does  not  accomplish 
this  object  let  it  be  amended ;  give  us  a  chance  of  amending  it.  The 
Home  Secretary,  while  he  declares  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  law  is 
perfectly  clear,  is  going  to  institute  an  inquiry  to  discover  what  the 
law  is.  It  is  not  an  inquiry  to  discover  what  the  law  is ;  it  is  to 
discover  a  policy  on  this  subject  for  His  Majesty's  Government.  Thus 
a  question  which  is  urgent  is  shelved,  and  meanwhile  a  false  situation 
is  stereotyped,  to  the  injury  of  all  those  who  are  concerned. 

The  Licensing  Question. 

My  second  subject,  on  which  I  feel  bound  to  say  a  word  or  two,  is  one 
which  has  also  been  before  us  in  the  House  of  Commons,  namely,  the 
question  of  licensing,  the  most  salient  point  in  connection  with 
which  at  present  is  the  question  of  the  powers  of  the  magistrates  and 
the  compensation  of  the  publican.  Let  us  make  our  position  clear. 
We  quite  appreciate  the  hardship  which  is  suffered  by  a  licensee  who, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  loses  his  licence.  If  this  happens  it  is 
only  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  under  which  he  holds  his 
licence,  and  therefore  he  has  no  legal  claim,  and  no  claim  against 
the  public.  But  I  for  one  should  be  glad  that  he  should  be 
compensated  out  of  trade  funds.  That  is  the  first  proposition; 
but  the  second  is  that  whatever  mutual  arrangements  for  in- 
demnifying themselves  or  one  another  the  "trade,"  as  it  is 
called,  may  come  to,  they  must  be  such  as  to  leave  the  magis  •-rates' 
decisions    absolutely  free,    so    that   they   may   fairly  exercise   their 
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discretiou.  The  magistrates  must  not  be  hobbled,  as  they  would 
if  Mr.  Butcher's  Bill  passed  into  law,  which  would  limit  their  discre- 
tion to  the  amount  available  for  compensation  in  the  district.  The 
trade  is  highly  organised,  and  I  should  have  thought  was  well  able  to 
look  after  itself.  If  thei'e  is  a  ditiiculty  about  the  minority — ^I  believe 
in  many  districts  only  a  very  small  minority — which  are  not  tied  houses, 
then  let  a  bench  of  magistrates  who  find  a  redundance  of  houses 
begin  with  the  tied  houses,  as  to  which,  not  so  far  as  the  men  manag- 
ing the  houses  are  concerned,  but  so  far  as  the  proprietors  and  those 
who  profit  by  the  business  are  concerned,  they  are  very  well  able  to 
look  after  themselves. 

The  Old  Liberal  Principles. 

We  have  often  been  reproached — it  has  become  a  habit  of  the  Tory 
press  and  the  nondescript  press  in  this  country  to  reproach  us — that 
our  cause,  our  theories  and  doctrines,  are  old  and  worn  out.  They  say 
we  are  ten  years  behind  the  times  in  talking  about  religious  equality, 
Free  Trade,  and  licensing  reform,  and  fifty  years  behind  the  age  in 
talking  of  such  out-of-date  objects  as  peace  and  economy.  We  have 
been  invited  to  forget  that  which  is  behind  and  to  attack  larger  and 
newer  and  more  attractive  topics,  which  are  not  always  defined  so 
•exactly  as  we  should  like.  I  am  glad  to  remember  that  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  I  have  again  and  again,  from  time  to  time,  even 
when  these  doctrines  may  have  seemed  to  many  to  be  dead  letters, 
proclaimed  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  constantly  before  our  minds, 
of  keeping  our  old  armour  bright,  and  the  old  weapons  sharp. 
How  is  it  now  1  Are  these  doctrines,  these  old  obfuscated  doctrines 
of  ours,  and  the  subjects  with  which  they  are  concerned,  dead, 
or  are  they  alive  1  They  are  very  much  alive,  and  who  has  enlivened 
them  •?  (A  Voice  :  "  The  Tories.'')  Quite  so.  It  is  not  you  and 
I.  It  is  the  present  Government  and  the  foolish  electors  who  put 
them  in  power — it  is  they  who  have  aroused  the  sleeping  issues. 
Religious  equality  is  brought  into  question  by  the  Education  Act,  Free 
Trade  is  brought  into  question  not  by  us  but  by  the  taxation  of  the 
Government  and  the  sugar  convention.  Licensing  reform,  which  I 
have  just  spoken  of,  is  in  question.  Freedom  of  combination  is  in 
•question ;  ay,  how  long  may  it  be  before  freedom  of  labour  is  in  question, 
if  things  march  on  their  apparent  course  in  South  Africa  ?  Peace  is 
always  in  question  when  a  Tory  Government  is  in  power.  As  to 
economy,  if  it  is  in  question,  it  is  because  they  have  ca»t  it  to  the 
winds,  and  its  recovery  is  almost  hopeless.  We  are  unexpectedly 
forced  to  fight  these  rearguard  actions  against  the  powers  of  reaction 
and  on  behalf  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  But  out  of  the  bitter 
oomes  forth  sweet,  and  our  success,  which  is  inevitable,  in  these  rear- 
guard actions,  can  only  serve  to  give  training  and  fresh  inspiration  to 
the  progressive  forces  of  our  country  in  the  onward  march  which  we 
are  determined  to  pursue  towards  the  development  of  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 
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Mb.  Asquith,  apecMng  at  a  Liberal  demonstration  at  Doncaster  an 
May  2\8t^  1903,  said:  It  is  not  my  purpose  to-night,  tempting  though 
the  occasion  is,  to  attempt  any  survey,  comprehensive  or  superficial,  of 
the  misadventures — ^le^slative  misadventures,  administrative  mis- 
adventures, and  fiscal  misadventures — of  His  Majesty's  present 
advisers.  If  I  were,  indeed,  to  undertake  the  task,  my  difficulty 
would  lie  in  an  embarrassment  of  subjects  to  choose  from,  and  in  the 
feeling  that  the  critic  confronted  with  such  a  long  array  of  vulnerable 
positions  has  a  rather  invidious  duly  when  he  selects  one  in  preference 
to  another  for  attack. 

Vig^ilance  of  the  Opposition. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  agree  with  those  who  say  or  suggest  that  during 
the  last  and  the  present  Session  the  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  has  not  been  conducted  with  vigilance,  with  tenacity,  and 
with  effect.  The  history  of  the  Com  Tax,  which,  after  a  brief  life,  is 
now  wending  its  troubled  way  to  an  inglorious  and  unlamented  grave ; 
the  historv  of  the  Education  Bill  of  1902 ;  the  history  of  the  London 
Bill,  whicn  even  at  this  moment  is  stumbling  along  with  more  or  less 
difficulty — and  generally  with  more — amid  the  quagmires  and  thickets 
of  Conmiittee ;  the  history  of  the  part  played  in  all  these  matters  by 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  sufficient,  I  think,  to 
refute  any  such  charge.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  at  the  present  moment  we  might  safely 
transfer  the  functions  of  a  Parliamentary  Opposition  to  the  willing 
and  capable  hands  of  the  nominal  followers  of  the  Government.  X 
have  been  in  the  House  of  Conmions  now  a  good  many  years,  and  I 
have  seen  on  several  occasions  one  party  or  the  other  weakened  for 
the  time  being  by  internal  dissension  upon  some  particular  issue ;  but 
I  have  never  seen,  nor,  I  believe,  has  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  West- 
minster, such  a  spectacle  as  confronts  us  at  the  present  moment,  when 
the  difficulty  is  not  to  discover  the  points  upon  which  the  ostensible 
supporters  of  the  Qovemment  differ,  but  to  discover  the  points  upon 
which  they  agree. 

A  ''  Hand-to-Mouth  "  Government. 

Qentlemen,  you  have  got  a  Government  in  the  apparent  possession  of 
a  majority  of  something  like  120,  and  which  yet,  in  a  Parliamentary 
sense,  may  be  said  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  The  position,  which 
lodes  so  strong  to  a  superficial  observer,  is  really  honeycombed  by  a 
series  of  caves.  If  you  wander  about  the  lobbies,  as  my  friends  and  I 
do  sometimes,  almost  at  every  comer  you  come  across  scmie  little  knot 
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of  Ministerial  conspirators  going  to  or  returning  from  its  own  particu- 
lar lair.  The  Committee-rooms  are  in  constant  demand  for  the  secret 
confabulations  of  these  mutinous  groups.  One  day  it  is  Mr.  Beckett 
with  his  team  of  young  bloods  who  are  thirsting  for  the  head  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War ;  on  the  next  day  it  is  Mr.  Cripps,  who 
has  hitherto  been  the  Whips'  model  member,  and  who  is  now  found 
organising  a  caucus  against  the  unfortunate  borough  councils  of 
London ;  and  then  he  in  turn  is  succeeded  by  the  still  more  potentous 
and  formidable  figure  of  Mr.  Chaplin — an  ex-Minister — who  is  engaged 
in  drilling  and  manoeuvring  his  rather  awkward  squad  of  Protectionists^ 
in  order  to  fit  them  for  their  new  crusade  in  favour  of  cheap  tea. 
Indeed,  the  Government  Whips  at  the  present  time  would  have  many 
an  anxious  hour  if  they  did  not  know  that  they  can  always  rely  upon 
the  benevolent  neutrality,  and  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency,  upon 
the  solid  support  of  the  Irish  Nationalists'  vote. 

The  Irish  Vote. 

It  is  to  that  vote  that  we  owe  the  **  wear  and  tear"  amendment — one 
of  the  shabbiest  and  most  unjust  provisions  in  the  Education  Act  of 
last  year.  It  is  to  that  vote  that  only  yesterday  the  people  of  London 
owe  the  intrusion  into  their  Education  Committee  of  the  borough 
councils.  I  am  not  saying  that  to  reproach  the  Irish.  They  have  got 
their  own  fish  to  fry,  and  from  their  point  of  view  these  pi-oceedings 
are  intelligible  and  not  blameworthy.  All  the  same,  gentlemen,  I 
think  one  is  entitled  to  observe  that  the  present  situation  is  a  cynical 
commentary  upon  that  stream  of  Unionist  invective,  which  for  years 
taunted  us  with  even  rubbing  shoulders  with  these  gentlemen,  upon 
whose  reliance  they  have  come  themselves  to  be  now  so  largely  depen- 
dent. And  am  I  not  right  in  urging,  as  for  a  long  time  past  I  have 
urged  upon  my  fellow  Liberals,  the  imperative  importance  of  securing 
in  the  House  of  Commons  an  independent  Liberal  majority  ?  When 
one  surveys  this  extraordinary  spectacle  one  sometimes  feels  as  though 
we  had  become  for  the  moment  the  spectators  of  a  political  pantomime. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  one  thing  of  which  we  may  be  sure,  that  it  is  not 
very  long  before  the  bell  will  ring  for  the  transformation  scene. 

Mr.  Chamberiain's  New  Fiscal  Departure. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  am  going  to  ask  you  for  a  very  few  moments  to 
divert  your  gaze  from  the  Parliamentary  arena  where  all  these  strange 
things  are  going  on,  and  to  consider  with  me  a  topic  which  has  been 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  sprung  upon  the  political  world.  I  refer 
to  the  speech — the  remarkable  and  noteworthy  speech— which  was 
delivered  less  than  a  week  ago  by  the  Colonial  Secretary.  In  that 
speech  he  proclaims,  if  I  rightly  understand  him,  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  new  fiscal  departure,  and  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  we  ought,  by  a  combination  of  preferential  treatment  for  our 
colonies,  and  of  retaliatory  duties  against  foreign  countries,  at  once  to 
give  a  fillip  to  Imperial  trade,  and  to  provide  new  safeguards  tor  o^r 
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Imperial  unity.  Gentlemen,  I  confess  that  on  reafling  that  speech  my 
first  inclination  was  to  doubt  whether  it  was  seriously  meant.  I  was 
almost  inclined  to  agree  with  some  friends  of  mine  who  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  treated  merely  as  an  explosion  of  rhetorical 
fireworks  on  the  part  of  a  Minister  who  had  been  overruled  by  his 
colleagues,  and  who  was  not  disposed  to  take  his  beating  quietly. 

The  First  Shot 

It  must  be  admitted  that  if,  as  on  reflection  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  prup  )s«als  are  seriously  made,  it  is  diflicult  to  under- 
stand why  he  still  remains  a  member  of  a  Cabinet  which  is  repealing 
the  Corn  Tax  without  any  (lualitication  or  reserve.  Why,  that  Corn  Tax 
is  the  one  instruni  3:it  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  by  which 
these  new  fiscal  ideas  could  have  real  effect  given  to  them.  If  you 
were  to  repeal  thj  Coni  Tax  as  re^^ards  the  colonies  antl  retain  it  as 
reganis  foreign  countries  you  wouLi  have  made  a  beginning — a  very 
po  )r  l)eginning,  I  agroo,  but,  at  any  rate  you  would  have  taken  the 
first  little  step  on  the  road  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  declares  we  all 
ought  Ui  h-^  prepared  t )  fc^llow.  .Mr.  Chamberlain  is,  of  course,  a  very 
versatile  statesman,  but  even  he  cannot  hunt  with  ^Ir.  Chaplin  and 
stand  at  bay  with  Mr.  Ritchie.  Well,  gentlemen,  the  onl\'  vay  in 
which  [  can  reconcile  his  language  and  his  acts  is  by  assuming  that 
this  is  a  topic  on  which  he  dare  not  as  yet  challenge  the  opinion  of 
Great  Britain.  This  is  the  first  shot,  in  other  words,  in  a  campaign  of 
propaganda,  in  which,  I  venture  to  predict,  those  who  undertake  it 
will  fin:l  arrayed  against  them  the  resolute  and  undivided  hostility  of 
tlie  Liberal  i)arty. 

Lord  Rosebery  and  Free  Trade. 

It  would  seem  that  to  some,  at  any  rate,  of  our  political  opponents,  if 
we  may  judge  by  their  organs  in  the  Press,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech 
came  as  a  revelation.  They  write  of  it  as  if  he  had  brought  with  him, 
not,  indeed,  from  the  heights  of  Sinai,  but  from  the  solitudes  of  the  South 
African  veldt,  a  new  economic  decalogue.  Why,  gentlemen,  the  truth 
is,  not  that  the  scheme  itself,  but  the  ideas  which  underlie  it  and  which 
it  embodies  are  almost  as  old  as  the  veldt  itself.  Six  years  ago  Lord 
Hosebery,  in  a  great  speech  which  he  made,  most  appropriately,  in  the 
Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  apologised  for  undertaking  the  t4ksk, 
^which,  as  anybody  who  reads  that  speech  will  see,  he  j^ierformed  with 
notable  success,  of  demolishing  this  scheme.  He  apologised  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  like  dissecting  a  corpse.  May  I  say,  parenthetically, 
I  cannot  help  feeling  surprised  that  anyone  should  have  drawn  the 
inference  from  the  guarded  and  interrogative  criticisms  of  the  matter 
which  Lord  Rosebery  uttered  two  or  three  nights  ago  before  a  strictly 
non-political  gathering,  that  he  had  recanted,  or  at  least,, receded  from 
.the  position  he  took  up  in  1897  and  reiterated  last  year.  I  have  the 
.be.-t  reason  for  knowing  thei'e  is  no  shadow  of  truth  in  that  suggestion. 


A  Twice  Considered  Issue, 

Then,  again,  this  matter  has  been  twice  considered — once  in  1896  and 
again  in  1900 — by  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  Empire  assembled 
tc^ether  in  conference  from  all  parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  in 
London.  On  both  occasions,  first  in  1896  and  then  in  1900,  a  similar 
plan  was  put  forward.  On  both  occasions,  I  think,  it  proceeded  from 
the  representatives  of  Canada,  and  on  both  occasions  it  had  to  be  with- 
drawn in  face  of  the  unmistakable  hostility  of  the  delegates  there 
assembled.  "What  is  there  new  in  the  scheme  1  Who  wants  it? 
There  would  seem  abundant  indications  in  the  last  few  days  that  the 
•Australians  don't  want  it.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  want  it.  But,  at  any  rate,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  thinks 
fit  to  choose  this  as  the  battlehorse  of  his  party  for  political  or 
electioneering  purposes,  I  for  one  rejoice  at  and  hail  his  selection. 

.  The  Real  Issue. 

Before  I  come  to  closer  quarters  with  this  matter  let  me  warn  you 
against  attempts  which  have  been  made,  and  will  be  made,  to  pervert 
the  real  issue.  It  will  be  represented  as  a  controversy  between  those 
who  are  in  favour  of  the  Empire  and  those  who  think  little  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  nothing  whatever  of  the  kind.  I  for  one,  and  I  believe 
the  great  majority  of  Libeiuls,  do  not  look  upon  the  Empire  as  the 
fortuitous  result  of  a  series  of  more  or  less  regrettable  accidents.  We 
are  proud  of  the  Empire,  proud  of  its  history,  proud  of  its 
responsibilities.  We  know  full  well  that  there  have  been  in  the  past, 
and  that  in  all  probability,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  there  must 
be  in  the  future,  blunders,  lapses  of  foresight,  ill-conceived  adventures 
and  retreats,  hot  and  cold  fits,  alternations  of  feverish  energy  and 
apathetic  neglect ;  but  in  my  view,  and  I  believe  in  that  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Liberals,  lust  of  dominion — what  is  called  militarism — and 
vain  glory,  are  not,  never  have  been,  and  never  will  be  the  dominating 
notes  of  our  Imperial  policy. 

The  True  Basis  of  Empire. 

The  British  Empire  rests  upon  consent.  Its  greatest  interest  is  peace. 
It  is  the  fruitful  and  woHd-wide  instrument  of  freedom  and  of  justice, 
and  being  what  it  is  we  welcome  it,  not  as  a  burden,  but  as  a  heritage 
and  as  a  trust.  Nor  are  we  one  whit  behind  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself 
in  recognising  the  splendid  services  our  colonial  fellow-subjects  have 
rendered  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  in  hours  of  darkness  and 
stress,  when  they  rallied  to  the  common  standard  and  poured  forth  their 
best  blood  in  defence  of  the  Empire.  And  we  believe,  I  at  any  rate 
believe,  that  we  are  doing  as  great  a  service  to  them  as  we  are  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  resisting  from  the  outset  any 
attempt  to  upset  the  fiscal  foundation  upon  which  our  prosperity  and 
our  Imperial  strength  depend.  ^.g,^,^^^  ^^ (^OOglC 
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The  "Fetish"  Argument 

There  is  one  other  perversion,  as  I  call  it,  of  this  issue  against  which 
I  should  like  you  also  to  be  on  your  guard.  Those  of  us  who  maintain 
the  importance,  and,  indeed,  the  necessity  of  the  continuance  of  our 
system  of  free  trade  are  constantly  being  taunted  as  blind  worshippers 
of  what  is  called  a  fetish.  Gentlemen,  we  believe  in  free  trade  not 
because  it  is  a  dogma  or  tradition  of  an  orthodox  political  church  ;  we 
believe  in  free  trade  not  because,  although  we  don't  undervalue  the 
argument  of  authority,  it  was  taught  by  Cobden  and  Bright,  and  not 
because  it  wits  practised  by  Peel  and  by  Gladstone ;  we  believe  in  free 
trade  because  we  know  by  experience  that  it  is  the  fiscal  policy,  and^ 
the  only  fiscal  policy,  under  which  the  resources  of  this  country  can  be 
best  adapted  to  the  increase  of  wealth,  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
industrial  supremacy  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  to  the  difiFusion 
of  prospeiity  amongst  all  classes  of  our  community. 

Cobden  and  Bright 

I  was  indeed  amazed  to  see  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  went  so  far  as  to 
invoke  in  favour  of  his  new  proposals  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cobden 
and  Mr.  Bright,  because,  forsooth,  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright 
approved  of  the  policy  which  was  embodied  in  the  French  Commercial 
Treaty  of  1860-61.  That  treaty,  so  far  from  being  any  precedent  or 
any  justification  for  a  policy  of  what  is  called  reciprocity  or  retaliation, 
or  preference,  is  exactly  the  reverse.  But  since  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
sought  to  invoke  these  great  authorities,  I  will  make  two  quotations, 
which,  I  think,  will  dispose  of  the  matter  once  for  all.  The  first 
is  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cobden  himself,  who  was  engaged  in 
negotiating  the  treaty,  to  Mr.  Bright  here  in  England.  Mr.  Cobden 
says,  in  reply  to  some  criticisms,  **  There  is  not  a  syllable  on  our  side 
of  the  treaty  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  soundest  principles  of  Free 
Trade,"  and  he  adds  as  the  reason,  "  We  give  no  concessions  to  France 
which  we  do  not  apply  to  all  other  nations."  That  is  what  makes  the 
difference  between  a  commercial  treaty  in  the  Cobdenite  sense  and 
this  doctrine  of  preference  and  retaliation.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  defending 
the  principle  in  the  House'  of  Commons,  used  a  memorable  phrase, 
which  ought,  I  think,  to  be  recalled  to  people^s  minds.  Expressing 
the  same  idea  in  somewhat  different  language,  he  said,  ''  It  is  in  form 
a  treaty  with  France,  in  fact  with  the  whole  world."  Well,  now, 
brushing  aside  these  ir relevancies,  let  me  ask  you  to  come  to  close 
quarters  with  the  question. 

The  Vital  Question. 

The  question  is  this :  Would  the  Empire — I  say  the  Empire  in  the 
widest  and  largest  sense  of  the  word — would  the  Empire  gain  or  lose 
if  the  United  Kingdom  were  to  abandon  its  traditional  policy  of 
absolute  Free  Trade  and  return  to  a  system  of  preferential  or  retaliatory 
import  duties  1  That  is  not  an  academic  question.  It  is  not  a  specula- 
tive question.     It  is  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  well-being 


•and  prosperity  not  only  of  the  communities  which  make  up  the  British 
Empire,  but  to  every  man  and  woman  who  is  sitting  to-night  in  this 
room.  Now,  just  look  first  of  all  at  the  fActs  with  which  we  have  to 
^eal  in  their  actual  proportions,  because,  with  all  respect  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  I  must  say  that  it  seems  to  me  as  if  in  the  illimitable 
solitudes  of  South  Africa  he  had  rather  lost  his  sense  of  perspective. 

Population  of  the  Empire. 

Let  me  recall  to  your  attention,  therefore,  a  few  elementary  facts. 
First,  as  to  population.  There  are  in  the  British  Empire  at  this 
moment  some  fifty-three  millions  of  white  men  and  women — that  is  to 
say,  persons  of  British  or  European  descent — and  of  those  fifty-three 
millions,  forty-two  millions  live  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  four-fifths 
of  the  whole.  There  are  as  many  people  in  London  as  there  are  in 
Canada,  in  Yorkshire  as  there  are  in  Australia,  in  Glasgow  as  there  are 
in  New  Zealand ;  and  how  is  this  great  body  of  people,  together  with 
all  the  coloured  and  native  races  who  are  dependent  upon  them  and 
fellow-subjects  of  the  same  Sovereign — how  are  they  defended  from 
•external  attack  ] 

Imperial  Defence. 

What  are  the  facts  about  Imperial  defence  ?  I  omit  the  Indian  Army, 
which  stands  upon  its  own  footing ;  but,  as  regards  the  rest  of  the 
Empire,  the  combined  cost  of  our  naval  and  military  forces  is,  I  regret 
to  say,  seventy  millions  sterling,  or  thereabouts.  Who  contributes 
that  seventy  millions  1  Why,  we  know  on  the  authority  of  figures 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  had  prepared  for  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference last  year,  that  the  contribution  among  our  eleven  self-govern- 
ing colonies  is  at  the  rate  of  2s.  9d.  a  head ;  while  in  this  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  it  is  29s.  a  head.  What 
follows  from  these  simple  facts  *?  As  I  have  said,  we  have  four-fifths 
of  the  population  of  the  Empire  bearing  relatively  to  population  the 
pecuniary  cost  of  Imperial  defence,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  all,  in 
the  proportion  of  more  than  ten  to  one.  I  am  not  reproaching  the 
colonies  when  I  am  citing  these  facts.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are 
-constantly  speaking  in  a  carping  spirit  of  the  smallness  of  the  colonial 
contribution,  and  suggesting  that  it  ought  to  be  increased.  I  don't 
■say  anything  of  the  kind.  They  are  relatively  poor  communities, 
sparsely  populated,  and  if  they  are  to  contribute  a  substantially  larger 
proportion,  then  they  will  have  an  irresistible  claim  to  have  their  voice 
heard  in  Imperial  policy.  It  is  not  with  any  object  of  belittling  the 
contributions  or  sacrifices  of  the  colonies  that  I  recall  these  facts,  but 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  you  and  to  my  fellow-country- 
men that,  this  being  the  distribution  of  the  population  and  of  the 
•common  burdens  as  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  it  \a 
the  paramount  interest  of  all,  not  merely  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
but  of  all,  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  impair  the  wealth,  the  pro- 
ductive power,  or  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  ^^g.^.^^^  ^^  (^OOglC 


Imperial  Trade. 

I  want  you  to  look  now  for  a  moment  at  what  it  is  convenient  to  call 
the  over-sea  trade — ^that  is  to  say,  the  combined  imports  and  exports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  1901  the  over- 
sea trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted,  roughly  speaking,  to 
£800,000,000 — it  has  slightly  gone  up  since.  With  whom  was  that 
trade  done  ]  It  was  done  with  our  British  possessions  to  the  extent 
of  £200,000,000,  and  with  foreign  countries  to  the  extent  of 
£600,000,000.  In  other  words,  one  quarter  of  the  trade  was  trade 
with  the  Empire,  three-quarters  of  it  was  trade  with  the  countries 
outside  it.  By  far  our  largest  trade  is  done  with  the  United  States  of 
America — a  fact  which  you  ought  carefully  to  bear  in  mind  when  you 
are  thinking  of  possible  consequences  from  a  change  in  our  fiscal 
system.  We  do  more  trade  with  Germany  than  we  do  with  Australia  ;. 
we  do  more  trade  with  Russia  than  we  do  with  Canada.  And  a  large 
part,  you  must  remember,  of  the  £200,000,000  of  the  trade  which  we 
do  with  our  fellow-subjects  is  done  iu  those  parts  of  the  Empire^ 
between  whom  and  ourselves  there  is  at  present  perfect  Free  Trade. 
India  is  a  Free  Trade  country— I  do  not  say  there  may  not  be  one  or 
two  exceptions  in  the  Indian  tariff,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  Free 
Trade  country.  Our  Crown  colonies  are  for  the  most  part  pure  Free 
Trade  colonies,  for  the  protective  systems  only  prevail  in  our  self- 
governing  colonies.  Now,  if  you  take  that  part  of  our  trade  which  is^ 
done  with  these  self-governing  colonies — the  only  parts  of  the  Empire 
which  we  need  regard,  for  the  moment,  as  being  relevant — ^it  amounts, 
only  to  £112,000,000,  or  one-seventh  of  the  whole. 

Our  Open  Market. 

Now  am  I  not  right,  as  a  practical  man,  looking  at  the  thing  pui'ely^ 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  in  sajring  that  we  ought  to  be  very^ 
careful  that,  in  the  vague  and  possibly  illusory  hope  of  increasing  that 
one-seventh,  we  don't  cut  down  the  certainty  of  the  remaining  six- 
sevenths,  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  profit  and  wealth  that  comes  to 
us  from  international  trade  is  derived  1  Our  position  and  that  of  our- 
colonies  in  this  matter  are  totally  different.  They  take  about  one- 
third  of  our  exports  ;  we  take  two-thirds  of  theirs.  I  quite  agree* 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  those  who  think  with  him,  that  we  should 
like  to  take  a  great  deal  more  of  their  produce,  and  should  like  to  send 
to  them  a  great  deal  more  of  ours.  Of  course  we  should.  But  you 
must  always  remember,  what  people  are  so  apt  to  forget,  that 
international  trade,  like  all  trade  in  the  long  run,  consists  in  the- 
exchange  of  goods  against  goods.  If  you  erect  a  barrier  outside  a. 
market  with  only  a  narrow  inlet,  through  which  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  commodities  can  trickle  in  from  the  outside,  to  that  extent 
you  restrict  the  amount  you  can  export  from  inside  to  without.  And 
what  is  the  real  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  trade  between  our  colonies, 
and  ourselves  1     It  doesn't  lie  with  us ;   we  have  an  open  market. 
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Our  import  duties  are  very  few.     When  the  com  tax  goes  there  won't 
be  one  of  a  protective  character. 

Canada. 

I  could  not  give  you  a  better  illustration  than  the  case  of  Canada. 
In  the  year  1900  Canada  exported  to  us  corn,  dairy  produce,  timber,  and 
other  things  of  the  value  of  £21,000,000,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
an  insignificant  sum  for  spirits,  which  does  not  count,  she  did  not  pay 
one  halfpenny  of  import  duty  on  those  imports  that  came  into  our 
market.  Duiing  the  same  period  we  exported  to  Canada  £9,000,000 
of  British  goods,  and  upon  that  £9,000,000,  although  Canada  had 
ostensibly  reduced  her  tariff  preferentially  in  our  favour  to  the  extent 
of  33  per  cent.,  we  paid  £1,500,000  in  duties— something  like  18  per 
cent.  What  is  the  obstacle  t )  increased  trade  between  this  country 
and  the  colonies  1  It  does  not  lie  with  us,  but  with  those  who  will 
insist  upon  maintaining  this  barrier.  That  brings  me  to  the  heart  of 
the  whole  matter.  Never  allow  yourselves  in  these  economic  questions 
to  be  led  away  or  to  be  content  with  glittering  and  superficial 
generalities.  Always  bring,  as  far  as  you  can,  schemes  of  this  kind  to 
the  hard  but  only  valuable  and  reliable  test — actual  concrete  fact. 
And  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  do  in  relation  to  this  matter.  Suppose 
Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  Minister,  with  a  majority  going  to  Parliament 
pledged  to  support  a  policy  of  preferential  trade.  What  could  be 
done  t  You  must  remember  the  small  range  of  our  import  duties — 
happily  they  are  very  few  indeed.  We,  no  doubt,  could  reduce  in 
favour  of  the  colonies,  as  compared  with  foreign  countries,  such  duties 
as  those  on  tea,  tobacco,  spirits,  and  wine.  This,  however,  would  only 
benefit  the  colonies  that  produce  these  specific  things  It  would  not 
benefit  Canada,  for  instance,  who  is  the  real  actor  in  all  these  matters, 
because  Canada  does  not  produce  any  of  those  articles  except  in 
insignificant  quantities. 

New  Taxes. 

What  we  should  have  to  do  to  give  any  real  preference  to  Canada 
would  be  not  to  reduce  in  her  favour  the  duties  which  alread}'  exist, 
but  to  impose,  as  against  the  foreigner,  Jiew  duties  which  now  do  not 
exist  at  all.  As  against  the  foreigner,  with  whom  we  do  three-quarters 
of  our  trade,  we  are  to  tax  the  goods  that  come  from  him,  and  so 
restrict  our  market  with  him  in  orJer  that  the  colonies,  with  whom  we 
do  only  one-fourth  of  our  trade,  may  be  artificially  stimulated  to  send 
us  more  goods.  What  would  be  the  result  ?  We  should  have  to  put 
on  new  import  duties  against  foreign  goods  all  round  the  field.  What 
does  that  mean  ?  What  do  we,  in  fact,  import  ?  Not  manufactures — 
pc^only  to  an  insignificant  extent.  N\hat  we  import  from  foreign 
countries  is  the  food  of  our  people  and  the  raw  materials  of 
our  industries.  Between  two-thirds  and  three  fourths  of  our  imports 
belong  to  one  or  other  of  the.se  categories.  Now  let  us  try  and 
work  it  out.  Take  foo'l— £220,000,0u0  in  value  imported  from 
abroa^l,  which  his  been  calculated  to  represent D^5edfe^Aoe©^i[g head 
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of  fche  population  in  this  country ;  or,  if  you  take  a  family  of  five,  it. 
represents  £25  for  every  family  in  the  country.  Of  that  four-fiftha 
come  from  foreign  countries  and  one-fifth  from  the  Empire.  Are  you 
going  to  tax  the  four-fifths  to  let  in  the  one-fifth  tax-free  1  Is  that  the 
proposal  ?  Let  us  know.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suggest,  of  course,  if  you 
did  that,  for  years  to  come  the  colonies  could  fill  up  the  gap  and  supply 
us  with  the  four-fifths  which  we  now  get  from  abroad. 

The  Burden  of  Tariffs. 

And  what  would  happen  in  the  meantime  ?  The  cost  of  every  meal 
in  every  house  and  cottage  in  this  country  would  be  artificially 
enhanced.  Or,  again,  look  at  the  other  class  of  imports— the  raw 
materials,  from  which  our  manufactures  are  made,  and  by  the  exchange 
of  which  in  the  manufactured  state  we  get  our  profits  and  maintain  our 
industrial  position.  Of  that,  two-thirds  come  from  abroad  and  one-third 
only  from  the  Empire.  Take  a  single  illustration,  the  case  of  timber. 
Timber  is  a  thing  in  which  Canada  is  much  interested  ;  she  is  a  large 
exporter  of  timber,  and  would  like  to  see  a  preferential  duty  on  that 
commodity  in  her  favour  against  the  foreigner.  Now,  suppose  we  tax 
timber  if  it  comes  from  foreign  countries  and  don't  tax  it  if  it  comes 
from  colonies  ?  Eighteen  million  pounds'  worth  of  our  timber  imports 
are  from  foreign  countries ;  £6,000,000  worth  come  from  the  Empire, 
mostly  from  Canada.  And  what  is  the  timber  used  for  1  You  all  know 
it  is  used  in  the  construction  of  our  ships,  in  the  building  of  our 
houses,  in  the  making  of  the  props  for  your  coal  pits  around  Doncaster, 
and  for  a  thousand  other  necessary  purposes.  What  would  be  the 
effect,  then,  of  putting  a  tax  upon  these  £18, 000,000  of  foreign  timber's 
It  would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  every  ship,  and  thereby  handicap  the 
shipping  trade,  the  carrying  trade  of  this  country,  which  is  one  of  its 
most  valuable  assets,  to  raise  the  price,  I  will  not  say  of  every  ton,  but 
certainly  of  every  considerable  quantity  of  coal  that  is  got  from  your 
coal  pits,  to  raise  the  price,  and  therefore  the  rent,  of  every  house  in 
the  country,  and  to  put  you  further  off  than  ever  from  the  solution  of 
that  which  is  one  of  the  gravest  and  most  urgent  of  our  social  problems. 

'*  Poor  Little  England.'' 

I  gi^6  you  that  merely  as  one  illustration,  and  I  sum  up  what  I  have 
been  saying  in  these  two  propositions :  That  the  effect  of  these 
proposals  being  carried  out  either  in  the  taxation  of  food  or  in  the 
taxation  of  raw  material — and  it  must  be  carried  out  in  the  taxation 
either  of  one  or  the  other  or  both ;  there  is  no  other  conceivable 
means  whereby  it  could  be  carried  into  practical  effect — the  effect 
would  be  to  raise  the, cost  of  production  of  our  manufactures  still 
higher  than  they  are  at  present,  and  €hus  further  to  handicap  us  who 
are  severely  and  sorely  tried  in  the  markets  of  the  world  ;  and  next, 
by  enhancing  the  cost  of  food  to  lower  the  real  wages  of  labour,  and  to 
increase  the  intensity  and  acuteness  of  every  social  problem  we  have  to 
face  at  home.     We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  Little  Engdandem.     Is 
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it  not  time  that  someone  put  in  a  word  for  poor  little  England,  with 
her  42,000,000  of  peopled  We  have  just  added  £160,000,000  or 
thereabouts  to  her  National  Debt,  and  she  bears,  as  I  have  shown  you, 
alone  or  almost  alone,  on  her  shoulders  the  whole  pecuniary  cost  of 
the  defence  of  the  Empire.  Is  she  not  entitled  to  be  considered,  and 
considered  not  merely  on  the  selfish  grounds  of  the  interests  which  are 
peculiar  to  herself,  and  which  are  not  common  to  the  Empire,  but  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  to  the  greatest  interest  of  the  Empire,  as  a  whole, 
that,  she  should  still  continue  to  be  inhabited  by  a  prosperous  and  a 
progressive  people  f  Sixty  years  ago  the  working  classes,  and  the 
middle  classes  too,  rose  in  revolt  against  dear  food,  when  dear  food  was 
maintained,  and  artificially  maintained,  in  the  interests  of  the 
landlo]?d.  Bo  you  suppose  the  working  classes  of  this  country — and  I 
address  this  to  my  fellow  Imperialists — do  yott  suppose  that  the 
working  classes  of  this  country  would  easily  bear  the  yoke  of  dear  food 
and  of  dearer  raw  material,  enhancing  tiie  cost  of  living,  bringing 
about  smaller  profits  and  wages,  just  for  the  sake  of  &e  colonial 
producer  1  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  imagine  anything  by  which  you  can 
more  efifectually  impoverish  j^nd  sterilise  and  extinguish  the  Imperial 
sentiment  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  Effect  on  the  Colonies. 

And  this  is  the  final  consideration  which  I  will  put  to  you :  the  effect 
would  be  equally  bad  among  the  colonies  themselves,  and  as  regards  our 
relations  with  foreign  countries.  Among  the  colonies ;  because,  if  you 
once  begin  to  give  preference  to  one,  you  must  give  it  to  all.  It  is  no  good 
giving  preferential  treatment  to  the  Canadian  corn-grower  unless  you 
give  it  at  the  same  time  to  the  Australian  and  South  African  exporter 
of  wool  and  mutton,  or  to  the  man  who  grows  tea  in  the  gardens  of 
Ceylon  and  of  Assam,  and  elsewhere.  You  must  go  throughout  the 
Empire,  and  mete  out  equal  justice  to  every  class  in  your  world-wide 
possessions.  Is  that  a  pleasant  task  for  any  Statesman  to  undertake  ? 
Can  you  imagine,  or  fail  to  imagine,  the  conflicts,  rivalries,  jealousies, 
and  misunderstandings  that  must  arise,  even  with  the  most  honest 
intention  in  the  world  to  adjust  this  scheme  so  that  it  would  operate 
with  equal  preference  to  India,  South  Af ricc^  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  West  Indies  \  Why,  it  is  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to 
undertake  any  such  task. 

And  on  Foreign  Countries. 

And,  finally,  to  complete  the  whole  matter,  what  would  be  your 
relations  with  foreign  countries  1  Do  you  suppose  they  would  look  on 
with  quietness  and  equanimity  whilst  this  process  was  going  on  1  Their 
tarifib  are  already  sufficiently  severe,  but  undoubtedly  the  moment  this 
country  adopts  the  principle  of  commercial  preference  within  the 
Empire  it  would  be  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  a  war  of  reprisals 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world,  of  which  we  have 
had  no  corresponding  experience  in  the  past.  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 


Free  Markets  and  the  Open  Door. 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ?  I  say  this  is  a 
change  which  is  not  desired  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  Empire.  I  say  that  its  benefits  to  the  colonies  or  any  of  them  are 
in  the  highest  degree  problematical  and  uncertain.  I  say  further  that 
it  involves  as  a  logical  necessity  the  imposition  of  taxes  upon  the  great 
bulk  of  the  food  and  raw  material  which  we  import  from  abroad,  and 
which  form  the  subsistence  of  our  people  and  the  foundation  of  our 
national  prosperity.  I  say  again  that  it  would  still  further  handicap 
us  in  our  already  severe  competition  with  our  commercial  rivals  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  I  say,  lastly,  that  from  the  largest  and  widest 
point  of  view  of  In^rial  policy  it  would  tend  to  brew  ill-feeling  at 
home  against  our  fallow  subjects  in  the  colonies,  to  foment  jealousies 
and  misunderstandihgs  between  the  colonies  themselves,  and  to  lead  to 
a  new  and  more  embittered  war  of  tariffs  all  round  the  world.  Let 
us,  gentlemen,  at  any  rate  until  some  better  substitute  than  this  can 
be  discovered,  stick  to  our  well-tried  policy  of  free  markets  and  the 
open  door.  Let  us  retain  by  all  means,  and  in  particular  by  the  means 
of  our  navy,  that  undisputed  command  of  the  sea  which  is  essential, 
not  only  to  our  wealth,  but  to  our  national  existence.  L^t  us  by 
wiser  and  more  liberal  methods  of  education  improve  the  intelligence 
of  our  industry  arid  the  quality  of  our  work.  In  this  way,  and,  as  I 
believe,  in  this  way  only,  shall  we  be  able,  with  free  hands  and  un- 
exhausted resources,  to  face  the  grave  problems,  both  Imperial  and 
domestic,  which  the  future  has  in  store. 
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A  LEAP  INTO  THE  UNKNOWN. 


Mr,  Haldane,  speaking  at  East  Linton,  Haddingtonshire,  on  June 
21,  1901,  said: — There  has  heen  placed  before  the  country  by  very 
distinguished  statesmen — particularly  by  one  whose  abilities  and  posi- 
tion and  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  State,  entitles  him  to  our 
most  respectful  and  immediate  attention — a  great  issue.  That  great 
issue  has  submerged  almost  every  other.  It  is  difficult,  and  it  will  be 
increasingly  difficult,  to  get  the  attention  of  the  public  to  any  other 
topic  than  the  proposals  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  launched  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  Empire  upon  a  financial  basis.  Well,  that  is  the 
topic  to  which  I  wish  to  devote  what  I  have  to  say  to-night ;  but  before 
I  enter  upon  it,  I  have  to  say  one  or  two  words  about  the  spirit  in  which 
we  ought  to  approach  its  consideration. 

A  Matter  of  Business. 

Now,  I  speak  as  one  who  agrees  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  this  extent 
— ^that  we  must  discuss  the  matter  thoroughly  and  completely  out, 
that  it  is  no  use  going  back  to  views,  however  authoritative  and  however 
in  these  days  completely  accepted,  which  were  expressed  fifty  years 
ago.  We  must  examine  the  matter  on  its  merits.  That,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain has  claimed,  and  I  think  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  entitled  to  claim 
it.  But  I  am  going  to  speak,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  is 
ruled  by  old  and  dry  traditions,  but  on  a  matter  of  business  in  the  spirit 
of  a  man  of  public  business.  I  am  going  to  endeavour  to  take  these 
proposals  and  examine  them  in  the  light  of  dry,  hard  facts  and  figures, 
because  I  know  no  other  test  by  which  we  can  adequately  scrutinise 
them. 

The  Means,  Not  the  End. 

Then  there  is  something  else.  I  speak  as  one  who  agrees  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  the  Empire  and  its  future  are  a  most  important  con- 
sideration, and  that  ours  must  be  the  object  of  keeping  together  the  great 
possessions  which  our  ancestors  won  by  their  tears  and  by  their  blood, 
which  they  handed  down  to  us  as  a  trust  to  be  passed  on  undiminished 
and  unstained  to  those  who  come  after  us.  That  is  an  object  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  statesmen,  and  I  should  be  the  last  to  decry  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  belittle  it.  Therefore,  I  shall  address  myself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  new  policy  upon  this  footing  that,  with  the  end  to 
be  attained,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  developing  the  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  other  possessions  of  the  Crown,  I  am  entirely  in 
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accord.  The  question  is  not  as  to  the  end,  but  as  to  the  means.  Whea 
one  considers  the  questions  of  means,  there  are  two  or  three  considera- 
tions which  become  obvious  at  the  very  first. 

Counting  the  Cost. 

To  begin  with,  is  the  means  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  proposed 
one  the  cost  of  which  he  has  completely  counted  1  Can  we  see  the 
extent  to  which  his  new  policy  puts  in  jeopardy  results  which  this 
country  has  already  reached  and  which  are  vital  to  its  future  ]  That 
we  must  consider  not  in  the  light  of  sentiment,  but  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, because,  however  laudable  the  object  which  we  seek  to  attain, 
if  the  means  are  means  which  might  inflict  upon  us  great  loss,  if  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  we  shall  not  sufier  very  great  loss  by  adopting 
those  means,  then  that  is  a  reason  for  looking  for  some  other  and  less 
perilous  way  of  attaining  the  object.  Mr.  Chamberlain  thinks  it  is 
only  by  tarifi  proposals  that  the  Empire  can  be  cemented.  I  do  not 
agree  with  him.  But  I  wish  to  put  the  grounds  of  disagreement  not 
upon  any  mere  party  basis,  but  upon  a  dispassionate  consideration  of 
the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Empire,  and  particularly  of  the 
commercial  position  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  another  consideration. 
Supposing  that  the  means  are  means  of  which  we  cannot  count  the  cost. 
Supposing  that  the  means  are  such  as  to  inflict  a  very  serious  diminution, 
or  make  possible  even  a  diminution  in  the  resources  of  this  nation, 
then  may  we  not  be  taking  the  very  serious  step  which  would  defaat 
the  end  which  we  have  in  view  1  It  is  no  good  to  think  that  we  can 
get  more  golden  eggs  by  killing  the  goose  that  lays  them.  Therefore, 
we  must  take  care  that  we  are  not  going  to  kill  the  goose  in  the  step 
that  we  are  going  to  take.  A  third  question  will  be  whether 
there  is  not  a  better  way  of  attaining  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
policy  on  which  I,  for  one,  in  its  ultimate  object,  agree  with  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  a  policy  to  which  we  should  set  our  minds. 

The  Launching  of  the  Proposals. 

I  want,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  something  of  the  mode  in  which  these 
proposals  have  been  launched.  They  have  come  to  us  very  suddenly. 
They  have  had  some  very  remarkable  results.  They  are  the  most 
portentious  development  of  policy  that  has  been  seen  since  1886 — 
since  Mr.  Gladstone  launched  his  great  scheme  of  Home  Rule.  They 
are  directing  attention  and  causing  misgivings  in  men's  minds  at  least 
as  great  as  the  misgivings  which  were  caused  then,  and  I  recognise 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  goes  into  them  with  the  same  force  of  conviction, 
with  the  same  energy  of  purpose,  that  actuated  Mr.  Gladstone  at  that 
time.  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  not  drop  what  he  has 
taken  up.  The  issue  before  the  country  for  a  long  time  to  come  will 
be  nothing  less  than  the  tariff  proposals  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
put  before  the  country.  I  do  not  complain  at  all  of  the  way  in  which 
Mr.    Chamberlain    and   the   Prime   Minister — although   the    latter 
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proceeded  more^  cautiously — have  launched  their  propositions.  They 
have  told  us  that  they  are  going  to  give  us  full  time  to  consider  them. 
We  accept  that  invitation,  and  respond  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  made. 
We  have  been  told  that  time  would  elapse  before  the  country  will 
be  asked  to  pronounce  upon  them,  and  that  we  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  arguing  the  case  and  considering  the  arguments  that  would 
be  put  before  the  nation.  There  is  only  one  doubt  I  have  about  this 
estimate,  and  that  is,  whether  it  is  possible  for  them  to  lock  this  matter 
up,  so  to  speak,  in  a  glass  case,  to  be  looked  at  from  outside  for  a  pro- 
longed period.  A  thing  like  this  absorbs  public  attention,  and  when 
the  attention  of  Parliament  and  the  public  and  the  Press  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  a  subject,  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  sudden  trans- 
formation scenes  in  the  position  of  parties ;  and  to  my  mind  we  have 
witnessed  something  like  the  first  act  of  a  transformation  play  upon 
the  political  stage. 

Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

There  has  been  a  difference  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour 
in  their  views  on  this  question.  Mr.  Balfour  said  that  the  propositions 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  for  consideration  only;  that  they  were 
launched  as  the  opinions  of  an  individual  Cabinet  Minister  in  the  same 
fashion  as  he  launched  his  views  about  the  Irish  Catholic  University 
in  1898,  and  must  not  be  taken  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
could  only  become  the  policy  of  the  Government  after  they  were  freely 
considered,  if  they  ever  became  its  policy.  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  rather 
a  different  tone.  He  said  that  he  had  initiated  a  discussion  which 
he  promised  he  should  raise  before  the  country.  Now,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  not  a  man  who  would  take  his  hand  from  the  plough.  I 
take  it  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  reflection  upon  the  political  situa- 
tion, has  seen  that  this  is  an  issue  that  he  must  identify  with  his  future 
career. 

Preferential  TariflTs. 

Now,  the  proposition  I  take  it  to  be  this,  that  we  are  to  establish 
a  protective  duty  on  articles  of  food  which  this  country  imports,  and 
which  the  Colonies  in  any  degree  supply,  with  remission  for  the  Colonies. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Balfour,  that  it  is  protection,  so  far  as  food  is  concerned, 
for  the  Empire.  It  means  that  they  wish  to  place  outside  food  com- 
ing from  foreign  countries  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  food 
brought  from  the  Colonies.  It  is  to  be  carried  out  by  putting  on  a 
tariff,  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  but  for  the  purpose  ofgiving 
the  Colonies  an  advantage.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  is  not  like  the  old 
protection  in  this  sense,  that  it  is  not  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
British  farmer.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
be  benefited  is  the  British  farmer,  for  the  Canadians  tell  us  that  if  they 
get  this  protected  advantage,  they  will  be  able  in  twenty  years  to  supply 
the  whole  of  the  wheat  consumed  in  this  country.  There  is  another 
observation  which  strikes  me  on  the  first  blush  about  this 
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We  are  to  give  the  Colonies  Free  Trade,  but  the  colonies,  are  not  going 
to  give  the  mother  country  Free  Trade.  Let  no  one  be  under  any  de- 
lusion about  that.  It  is  not  a  proposal  to  establish  Free  Trade  within 
the  Empire  and  protection  for  those  outside.  We  are  going  to  estab- 
lish a  protective  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  certain  colonies,  which  have 
told  us  quite  frankly  that  they  cannot  afford  to  give  us  Free  Trade, 
I  see  by  the  newspapers  this  day  that  there  is  a  difference  on  the  subject 
between  the  party  leaders  in  Australia.  Sir  Edmund  Barton  is  in 
favour  of  the  scheme,  while  Mr.  Reid  is  opposed  to  it,  and  for  the  most 
part  the  newspapers  are  very  emphatic  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Reid.  The 
country,  therefore,  is  to  give  up  its  present  policy  of  Free  Trade,  and 
it  does  not  in  exchange  get  even  an  adjustment  of  duties  such  as  would 
enable  us  to  see  how  we  stand  with  the  export  and  import  trade  with 
these  colonies.  The  unity  of  the  Empire  is  the  great  object ;  but  surely 
there  is  a  cheaper  means  of  attaining  it  than  by  this  method,  which 
is  so  undefined,  and  so  unmeasured,  that  we  do  not  know  where  we 
stand  with  regard  to  it. 

The  Lack  of  Expert  Backing. 

One  might  have  imagined  that  before*  proposals  of  that  kind  had 
been  put  before  us,  we  would  have  heard  what  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  Treasury  experts  thought  of  it.  There  is  nothing 
but  silence  from  that  quarter.  We  know  that  Mr.  Ritchie  has  declared 
himself  in  very  strong  language  against  the  corn  duty,  which  points 
to  his  being  very  much  against  any  such  scheme  as  is  now  adum- 
brated. Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  declared  himself  hostile  to  any 
proposal  such  as  is  now  before  the  country.  The  silence  of  the  experts 
seemed  to  suggest  that  there  is  no  expert  opinion  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain can  bring  forward  in  support  of  his  scheme ;  and  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  it  would  work  out  to  the 
financial  disadvantage  of  the  country.  That  may  be  a  wrong  inference. 
I  may  be  premature  in  that  conclusion.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  will 
turn  out  that  you  will  not  find  Mr.  Ritchie  speaking  with  any  enthu- 
siasm for  this  plan,  notwithstanding  the  great  objects  that  lie  behind 
it.* 

*  Mr.  Ritchie  has  since  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  ion  June  9,  1903): — 
"  In  this  case,  those  members  of  the  Government  who  have  spoken  have 
stated  clearly  that  they  have  spoken  only  for  themselves,  and  not  for  the 
Government.  The  Colonial  Secretary  in  his  speech  has  stated  in  his  first  speech 
that  he  spoke  only  for  himself.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Government 
not  to  express  their  view  of  the  situation  also.  So  far  as  the  members  of  the 
Government  who  have  spoken  in  this  matter  are  concerned,  all  they  have  said 
is  that  the  question  of  preferential  treatment  of  the  Colonies  shall  be  discussed 
and  inquired  into.  For  my  part,  I  shall  be  surprised  if  inquiry  can  show  any 
practical  means  of  carrying  out  this  policy.  I  avow  myself  a  convinced  Free 
Trader,  and  I  do  not  share  the  views  of  those  who  think  that  any  practical 
means  can  be  devised  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves 
to  me  in  connection  with  this  matter  ;  and  as  at  present  advised  I  will  not 
be  a  party  to  a  policy  which  in  my  opinion  will  be  detrimental  both  to  the 
country  and  the  Colonies." 
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What  is  it  that  we  are  to  get  for  a  proposal  of  that  kind  at  home  ? 
We  are  to  get  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  That  is  a  great  thing  if  you 
do  get  it,  but  if  you  make  the  United  Kingdom  poorer  you  will  not  get 
the  unity  of  the  Empire.  We  have  a  huge  national  income.  Figures 
supplied  to  me  by  the  best  expert  I  can  find  show  that,  while  France  has 
a  national  income  of  *about  a  thousand  million  pounds  for  a  population 
of  thirty-eight  millions;  that  while  Germany,  with  its  huge  popula- 
tion of  fifty-five  millions,  has  a  national  income  of  thirteen  hundred 
million  pounds ;  the  United  Kingdom  has,  for  a  population  of  only 
forty-one  and  a  half  millions,  against  Germany's  fifty-five  millions, 
a  national  income  of  no  less  than  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  million 
pounds,  against  the  thirteen  hundred  million  pounds  of  Germany, 
with  its  larger  population.  Well,  that  national  income  is  a  most 
valuable  possession.  It  gives  us  our  Fleet ;  it  enables  us  to  pay  interest 
on  our  National  Debt ;  and  it  enables  us  to  keep  up,  for  the  .benefit  of 
the  Empire  at  large — for  the  colonies  as  much  as  for  ourselves — the 
means  of  national  defence.  But  on  what  does  that  colossal  income 
depend  ?  In  this  country  we  have  no  great  advantage  in  cheap  minerals 
or  in  raw  materials ;  how  is  it,  then,  that  we  have  been  ahead  of  the 
world  as  a  manufacturing  nation  ]  I  draw  the  inference  that  we  have 
been  able  to  keep  the  supremacy  which  we  have  always  had  because  we 
are  in  a  position  to  do  what  other  nations  cannot  do — import  raw 
materials  from  the  markets  where  we  could  buy  them  cheapest  and 
best ;  import  plenty  of  wholesome  food  for  the  labouring  classes  who 
supply  the  labour  for  the  capitalists,  who  work  up  the  raw  material 
into  manufactured  goods  and  sell  them  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  That 
is  the  policy  from  which  we  are  asked  to  make  a  departure.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  depart  from  that  policy  and  yet  be  able  to  maintain  our 
colossal  income  upon  which  the  unity  of  the  Empire  rests  more  than 
on  any  other  facti  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  guarantee  in  the  pro- 
posal that  we  should  retain  Imperial  unity. 

Higher  Wages  and  Old  Age  Pensions. 

The  next  is  the  promise  which  Mr,  Chamberlain  held  out  to  the 
working  classes — in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  Thursday 
night — the  promise  of  better  wages  and  old  age  pensions.  But  how 
are  you  going  to  pay  pensions  and  better  wages  if  the  income  out  of 
which  the  pensions  and  wages  are  to  come,  and  which  they  must  tax 
in  order  to  get  the  pensions,  are  to  be  diminished  1  Unless  you  are 
sure  that  your  policy  will  result  in  the  increase  of  the  national  income, 
it  is  certain  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  give  pensions,  and  so  far  from 
wages  being  better,  they  would  be  worse.  You  cannot  tax  food  without 
taxing  the  raw  materials,  and  then  trade  would  tend  to  shrink,  and 
the  position  of  the  nation  would  be  that  we  sliall  not  have  the  means 
out  of  which  to  give  the  wages  to  the  working  classes  which  ^j^J^ve 
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even  at  the  present  time.  Therefore  that  second  benefit,  like  the  first 
one — the  great  aim  of  the  unification  of  the  Empire — is  dependent  upon 
whether  their  poHcy  is  an  economic  success.  It  is  upon  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  rests,  and  if  you 
embark  on  a  policy  which  threatens  or  which  even  holds  open  the  risk 
of  making  the  United  Kingdom  poorer,  then  you  will  have  done  more 
to  destroy  unity  than  you  could  possibly  do  by  taking  any  other  step. 
The  proposals  will  require  to  be  examined  on  a  financial  footing 

The  last  thing  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  held  out  was  protection  to 
the  Irish  farmers,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  Irish  industries,  but  I  cannot 
see  clearly  how  the  Irish  are  to  get  any  benefit  unless  the  result  of  the 
scheme  is  to  make  everybody  richer  all  round  instead  of  poorer.  There- 
fore, I  come  back  to  the  test  as  to  whether  the  scheme  tends  to  make 
the  nation  richer  or  poorer.  If  it  tends  to  make  it  poorer,  or  if  it  puts 
into  jeopardy  their  great  national  income,  I  for  one  should  refuse  to 
embark  on  a  policy  which  will  lead  I  do  not  know  where,  but  which 
certainly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would  jeopardise  one  great  necessity  of 
the  unity  of  the  Empire. 

Sudden  Proposal. 

There  is  one  other  observation  which  I  wish  to  make  before  I  enter 
into  details,  and  that  is  that  the  proposal  appears  to  have  been  made 
very  suddenly.  One  evidence  of  that  I  find  in  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment, so  far,  at  least,  as  very  specific  rumour  could  inform  us,  had 
decided  on  the  repeal  of  the  corn  tax  while  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  still 
in  South  Africa,  and  it  can  hardly  be  that  the  Government  would 
have  repealed  the  corn  tax  if  they  had  meant  to  take  up  a  scheme  of 
that  kind.  I  draw  the  inference  that  the  proposal  was  thought  out 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  while  he  was  in  South  Africa,  and  that  when  he 
came  home  he  threw  himself  into  it  with  his  whole  energy,  and  that  it 
is  only  a  few  weeks  since  it  has  become  a  practical  matter  in  the  minds 
of  his  colleagues.  If  the  matter  is  as  sudden  as  that, 'you  may  be  sure 
that  it  has  not  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade  experts 
that  examination  which  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  it  can  be  justified. 
I  have  a  great  admiration  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  business  ability,  for 
his  strong  personality,  and  his  gift  of  speech,  but  I  do  not  much  admire 
his  thinking  capacity.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  ever 
framed  a  great  policy.  He  has  shown  that  he  can  be  very  rash,  and  I 
am  sure  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  rushed  into  this  matter  without 
consideration  of  its  seriousness. 

The  Corn   Tax. 

Supposing  you  take  the  corn  tax  as  an  illustration,  and  assume  that 
the  revenue  raised  by  it  is  permanently  appropriated  for  pensions 
for  the  benefit  of  a  limited  class,  as  limited  it  will  be,  what  would  be 
the  result  1  You  would  for  every  benefit  that  you  gave  to  Canada 
pay  twice  over.     You  are  putting  on  a  duty  which  excluded  foreign 
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corn  to  the  extent  of  a  shilling,  and  you  remit  that  shilling  in  favour 
of  Canada.  Canada,  let  us  say,  is  sending  a  great  deal  of  corn  into  this 
country  with  the  price  raised  by  a  shilling,  and  the  Canadian  producer 
who  exports  the  corn  to  this  country  puts  the  shilling  in  his  pocket 
because  he  has  got  a  preference.  We  lose  the  shilling  which  he  puts  in 
his  pocket,  and  which  otherwise  woilld  have  gone  to  us  for  revenue. 
We  have  to  make  up  the  revenue  from  some  other  source.  But  we  lose 
something  else.  The  price  of  corn  has  gone  up  all  round  by  a  shilling, 
and  the  result  is  that  we,  the  consumers,  have  to  pay  a  shilling  more  for 
it  than  we  would  have  without  the  duty.  We  have,  therefore,  to  lose 
two  shillings  in  order  to  allow  the  Canadian  to  put  a  shilling  in  his 
pocket.  I  suppose  it  is  some  consideration  like  that  that  led  the  Govern- 
ment to  see  the  absurdity  of  the  corn  tax,  and  led  to  its  abolition.  If 
that  be  true  in  the  case  of  corn,  it  would  be  true  all  round  in  the  case 
of  preferential  duties.  If  we  gave  preferences  of  that  kind,  the  consumers 
here  who  will  be  taxed  twice,  once  to  raise  a  new  and  specially  appro- 
priated revenue,  and  once  to  make  up  the  hole  caused  in  it  when 
each  preference  is  granted,  will  lose  twice  what  the  preferred  country 
gained  in  getting  a  preference.  And  so  our  colonies,  if  that  scheme 
is  carried  out,  will  be  costing  us,  not  the  duty,  but  double  the 
Amount  of  the  duty  in  the  bulk  of  our  transactions  with  them. 

Old  Truths. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  we  are  not  to 
resort  to  old  shibboleths  in  arguing  matters  like  this.  But  there  are 
one  or  two  doctrines  which  have  been  laid  down  from  which  there  is 
an  inclination  to  depart,  and  which  are  not  old  shibboleths  at  all, 
but  old  truths  about  the  way  in  which  people  conduct  their 
business.  One  of  these  is  this — that  we  pay  for  the  goods  we  import 
in  goods  we  export.  There  are  some  people  who  think  that  this  country 
must  be  getting  ruined  because  we  import  so  much  more  than  we  export. 
Our  exports  are  enormously  less  than  our  imports.  But  the  fear 
which  some  people  entertain  is  the  result  of  an  old  fallacy.  In  an 
interesting  commercial  article  in  The  Scotsman  the  other  day,  it  was 
shown  that  notwithstanding  all  the  croakings  in  favour  of  Fair  Trade 
and  the  moanings  over  our  Free  Trade  system,  notwithstanding  foreign 
competition  and  the  progress  that  Germany  and  the  United  States  were 
making,  we  in  this  country  are  becoming  richer  and  richer  under  our 
Free  Trade  system.  In  that  article,  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  Adam 
Smith,  it  was  shown  that  the  combined  exports  and  imports  in  1902 
reached  the  record  sum  of  £877,630,000.  Further,  it  showed  that  be- 
tween 1898  and  1903  there  has  been  an  immense  advance,  especially 
in  exports,  which  in  that  time  have  increased  19  per  cent.,  while  im- 
ports have  increased  12  per  cent.  Our  home-produced  exports,  the 
writer  calculates,  have  increased  21  ^  per  cent.,  which  shows  that  we 
are  getting  richer  and  richer,  and  how  little  truth  there  is  in  the  cry 
that  underjFree  Trade  we  are  losing  our  position.     In  riches  we  are 
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increasing  twice  as  rapidly  as  our  population  is  increasing  ;  and  while 
it  is  no  doubt  true  that  Germany  and  the  United  States  are  coming 
up  and  progressing  more  rapidly  than  this  country  is  progressing,  they 
are  a  long  way  behind  us,  and  are  only  increasing  up  to  a  point  which 
this  country  has  long  passed 

Lord  Rosebery  on  our  Free  Trade  Empire. 

In  his  speech  at  Manchester,  in  November,  1897,  Lord  Rosebery 
pointed  out  that  other  nations  acquiesced  in  our  extension  of  Empire 
because  they  knew  it  was  on  Free  Trade  principles  that  it  was  con- 
ducted, whereas  an  Empire  surrounded  by  a  vast  Customs  rampart  would 
be  a  distinct  defiance  to  the  world.  He  then  went  on  in  words  which 
I  will  quote  to  you : — 

I  ask  you  what  the  feeling  of  mistrust  and  suspicion  would  have  been 
had  we  established  instead  an  Imperial  Customs  Union.  Remember,  gentlemen, 
that  in  these  later  days  every  savage,  every  swamp,  every  desert  is  the  object 
of  eager  annexation  or  competition  ;  and  what  in  that  state  of  circumstances 
would  have  been  the  feeling  created  by  the  development  of  a  new  empire — 
for  under  these  commercial  conditions  it  would  be  new — not  like  the  Russian 
Empire,  local,  though  vast,  but  a  world-wide  empire,  surrounded  by  a  vast 
Customs  rampart,  a  challenger  to  every  nation,  a  distinct  defiance  to  the  world ! 
On  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  present  state  of  circumstances  ?  Our  Empire  is 
peace,  it  makes  peace,  it  aims  at  peace.  Its  extension  under  Free  Trade  is  for 
the  benefit  of  all  nations.  Its  motto  is  the  old  one  of  the  volunteers — '"Defence, 
not  Defiance."  A  scattered  Empire  like  ours,  founded  upon  commerce  and 
cemented  by  commerce,  an  Empire  well  defended,  so  as  not  to  invite  wanton 
aggression,  can  mean  and  make  for  nothing  but  peace,  we  have  on  our  side 
in  the  long  run  all  that  makes  for  peace  and  free  commerce  in  the  world. 
That  is  a  fact  that  all  nations  know  in  their  hearts.  It  is  a  fact  that  no  wise 
statesman  can  hope  to  disregard.  But  an  Empire  sprearl  all  over  the  world, 
with  a  uniform  barrier  of  a  Customs  union  presented  everywhere,  would  be, 
in  comparison— I  will  not  say  an  Empire  of  war,  but  a  perpetual  menace,  or 
at  least  a  perpetual  irritation. 

I  adopt  these  eloquent  words.  I  remind  you  that  this  Free  Trade 
system  was  held  by  Peel  and  Gladstone,  who  were  not  theorists,  but 
great  men  of  business. 

An  Extension  of  the  Scheme  Inevitable. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  change  proposed  on  the  restricted  basis 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  wishes  to  keep  it  at.  It  is  true  that  Canada 
sends  us  wheat.  New  Zealand  mutton,  and  the  West  Indies  sugar, 
but  the  other  colonies  will  be  very  discontented  if  they  receive  no 
preference,  because  they  do  not  send  any  of  these  things.  Australia 
sends  us  wool  and  hides ;  India,  jute  and  cotton ;  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, gutta  percha ;  the  Cape  sends  copper  ;  and  Canada,  in  addition 
to  wheat,  steel  and  timber.  Now,  suppose  we  put  a  duty  on  raw  material, 
and  I  think  we  should  be  forced  to  do  so  ;  for  unless  we  did  there  would 
be  far  more  dissatisfaction  among  the  Colonies  at  their  unequal  treat- 
ment— suppose  the  tax  on  raw  materials  was  on,  for  instance,  irotton. 
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Lancashire  lives  on  cotton.  The  population  of  Lancashire  is  bigger 
than  that  of  Australia.  It  has  4 J  millions  of  a  population  against 
Australia's  3,700,000.  In  1901  Lancashire  imported  over  16  million 
cwt.  of  raw  cotton  from  foreign  countries.  She  only  imports  351,000 
cwts.  from  India  and  the  Colonies.  The  value  of  her  total  raw  cotton  is 
£40,000,000,  but  out  of  that  she  made  goods  to  the  value  of  probably 
not  less  than  £170,000,000,  of  which  £70,000,000  were  exported. 
What  an  amount  of  machinery,  labour,  and  wages  all  that  represents. 
Now  we  know  that  the  competition  in  the  cotton  trade  is  very  fierce, 
and  that  it  is  only  by  a  very  small  margin  that  Lancashire  holds  her 
own  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  If  we  once  let  in  the  principle 
of  a  Zollverein,  and  have  duties  on  the  raw  products  which  are 
employed  as  Lancashire  employ  cotton  or  Bradford  wool,  we  may  just 
destroy  the  margin  of  profit  by  which  these  two  most  important 
trades  live  and  flourish. 

The  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies. 

Now,  for  whom  are  we  going  to  do  this  ]  The  population  of  the 
British  Empire,  excluding  foreigners  and  persons  of  colour,  is  about 
48,700,000.  In  the  United  Kingdom  we  have  40^  millions  and  in 
the  British  possessions  about  8  millions.  These  are  white  people, 
and  besides  these  there  are  three  millions  of  foreigners.  The  remainder 
of  the  population  of  the  Empire  consists  of  about  342  millions  of 
coloured  people,  of  whom  294  millions  are  the  natives  of  India.  Now, 
of  that  huge  population  Canada  has  only  5,300,000,  Australia  3,700,000, 
while  Greater  London  has  6,500,000,  and  Lancashire  4^  millions. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  comparatively  small  fraction  at  present  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  British  Empire  for  whose  benefit  you  are  asked  to  take 
this  leap  in  the  dark. 

The  Price  of  Food. 

Now,  turn  to  your  food  imports.  The  United  Kingdom  receives 
over  75  per  cent,  of  the  food  it  imports  from  outside  the  British  Empire. 
It  amounts  to  about  £25  worth  of  food  per  family  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Now,  if  we  are  going  to  put  on  a  tax  of  5  or  10  per  cent.,  I  believe  20 
per  cent,  would  be  needed  to  provide  pensions  and  the  other  benefits  of 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke — that  means  that  £20,000,000  annually 
would  be  levied  on  the  food  of  the  people.  Now,  taking  as  a  basis  the 
calculations  made  by  Mr.  Rowntree  in  his  book,  "  The  Poverty  of  City 
and  Town  Life,"  that  gentleman  found  that  in  York  21s.  8d.  per  week 
was  the  minimum  on  which  a  family  of  five  could  maintain  physical 
efficiency.  This  estimate  is  concurred  in  for  London  by  Mr.  Charles 
Booth.  Of  those  urban  populations  25  to  30  per  cent,  live  on  less 
than  this  minimum,  and  the  towns  contain  77  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom  according  to  the  1901  census.  Now,  a 
tax  of  Is.  a  week,  say,  on  the  food  of  these  people,  in  whose  expenditure 
food  bulks  more  largely  than  any  other  article,  would  open  im  a proilP^t 
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of  a  serious  kind.  These  people  are  already  living  at  the  margin  of 
subsistence  ;  they  would  not  participate  in  any  pension  scheme  because 
they  would  contribute  nothing  to  it,  so  that  they  would  be  taxed, 
and  to  their  physical  deterioration,  without  any  return.  From  a 
food  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  scheme  is  economically  a  very  bad 
one. 

Trade  with  the  Colonies. 

What  are  the  raw  materials  which  we.  import  ?  We  import  a  total 
of  £159,810,000,  and  of  that  we  import  £110,688,000  from  abroad, 
and  £49,124,000  from  the  British  possessions.  Out  of  39  articles 
which  are  necessary  as  raw  materials  for  importation  for  our  industries, 
the  largest  supply  comes  from  the  British  Empire  only  in  seven  cases. 
Notwithstanding  that  we  have  not  got  any  great  natural  advantages, 
we  are  still,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States  with  its  eighty 
million  of  population,  the  greatest  manufacturing  country  in  the  world. 
Our  total  over-sea  trade,  taking  exports  and  imports  together,  is  upwards 
of  £800,000,000,  of  which  £600,000,000  is  done  with  foreign  countries, 
and  £200,000,000  with  British  possessions.  Our  imports  are 
£416,000,000  from  foreign  countries,  and  £105,000,000  from  the 
British  possessions.  We  reexport  £68,000,000.  Now,  that  re-exported 
trade  is  a  most  delicate  one,  and  its  incidence  shows  in  many  cases  how 
narrow  a  margin  there  is  on  which  a  profit  can  be  made.  This  can  be 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Corn  Duty  recently  imposed,  as  to  which 
a  large  merchant  has  informed  me  that  it  almost  totally  destroyed 
his  re-export  trade.  Therefore,  whether  we  take  it  as  a  food  or  as  raw 
material,  the  scheme  put  in  peril  business  which  depends  upon  the 
most  delicate  considerations.  The  bulk  of  the  Empire  has  Free  Trade 
already.  India  is  a  Free  Trade  country,  and  our  trade  with  India  is 
entirely  free.  We  do  as  large  a  business  with  India  as  with  Canada 
and  Australia  put  together,  and  with  Eg^'pt,  which  is  not  a  British 
possession,  but  is  under  British  control,  we  do  as  much  as  with  New 
Zealand.  With  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  put  together  we  do 
£11 2,000,000  worth  of  trade.  With  India  and  other  British  possessions 
we  do  £210,000,000,  and  that  £210,000,000  is  done  on  an  absolutely 
Free  Trade  footing.  If  we  take  the  distribution  of  the  total  British 
trade  for  1901,  we  find  that,  taking  the  imports  as  represented  by  the 
total  of  100,  80  per  cent,  is  done  with  foreign  countries ;  6  per  cent, 
with  India  and  Ceylon  ;  4^  with  Australia  ;  4  with  Canada  and  New- 
foundland, 2  with  New  Zealand,  1  with  the  Cape  and  Natal,  and  2^ 
with  other  British  possessions.  If  we  turn  to  the  exports,  which  are 
still  increasing  in  their  total,  taking  again  the  standard  at  100,  we 
have  62^  per  cent,  with  foreign  countries,  13  with  India  and  Ceylon, 
7^  with  Australia,  6^  with  the  Cape  and  Natal,  3  with  Canada  and 
Newfoundland,  2  with  New  Zealand,  and  5^  with  other  British  posses- 
sions. The  conclusion  I  draw  from  all  these  considerations  is  that 
we  cannot  defend  the  proposal  on  economic  grounds.  It  is  a  leap  into 
the  unknown.     It  mav  even  mean  the  ruin  of  a  trade  which,  although 
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we  hold  it  under  Free  Trade  system  without  any  signs  of  diminution, 
is  still  held  by  narrow  margins.  It  is  no  answer  that  other  countries 
are  improving  their  position  more  rapidly  than  ours  when  we  see  that 
we  are  still  maintaining  an  absolute  lead  by  such  enormous  figures 
as  we  do.  Then  there  is  another  most  serious  consideration.  As  a 
result  of  Free  Trade  we  have  the  "  most  favoured  nation  "  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  foreign  nations.  That  is  an  immense  advantage  for 
competition  in  neutral  markets,  and  that,  I  think,  would  inevitably 
be  sacrificed.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  trade  with  his 
own  family  only.  It  is  better  that  we  should  trade  with  the  world 
as  well,  if  thereby  we  can  become  richer,  and  benefit  the  family  also. 

Four  Fiscal  Propositions. 

(1)  My  first  proposition  is  this,  that  of  the  53  millions  of  white  people 
in  the  Empire  the  41  millions  in  this  country  should  have  at  least  as 
much  consideration  as  the  12  millions  in  the  colonies.  The  first 
necessity  of  the  Empire  is  that  Great  Britain  should  remain  as  rich  and 
powerful  as  possible,  and  by  attending  to  that  we  can  best  help  the 
Empire.  We  spend  at  present  between  GO  and  70  millions  on  Imperial 
defence.  Nearly  the  whole  of  that  is  paid  by  this  country.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  should  maintain  a  Navy,  however  costly  it  is,  which  can  keep 
clear  the  great  highways  of  the -ocean  for  our  trade.  A  great  Navy  is 
part  of  a  Free  Trade  policy.  I  do  not  grudge  a  penny  that  is  spent  on 
the  Navy,  because  it  is  a  percentage  of  the  cost  which  we  have  to  pay 
for  keeping  the  great  accesses  to  our  ports  free,  and  we  can  only  keep 
up  our  Navy  if  our  national  income  remains  at  the  great  figure  at 
which  it  is  at  present. 

(2)  My  second  proposition  is  that  without  any  special  advantage  we 
are  still  increasing  in  riches  and  are  still  far  ahead  of  other  peoples 
— that  is,  under  a  Free  Trade  system.  Who  can  tell  what  the  result  of 
the  change  in  that  system  would  be  ?  Are  we  to  run  the  risk  1  Many 
people  seem  to  have  the  old  fallacy  of  the  mercantile  system  that  goods: 
are  paid  for  otherwise  than  in  goods  still  in  their  heads.  Let  us  nail 
that  bad  coin  to  the  counter.  Goods  are  paid  for  in  goods,  and  we  must 
not  risk  our  £800,000,000  of  British  trade. 

(3)  My  third  proposition  is  that  it  is  clear  that,  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  the  theory  of  a  Zollverein  is  bad,  and  that  it  is  by  no- 
means  clear,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  that  it  is  good.  If  the 
British  Empire  were  a  closed  State,  and  the  whole  of  the  parts  of  it 
lay  together,  like  the  United  States  and  Germany,  there  might  be 
some  great  strategical  reason  why  we  should  make  large  pecuniar3r 
sacrifices  in  order  to  produce  everything  within  their  own  limits, 
but  the  configuration  of  the  British  Empire  is  totally  different.  The 
colonies  are  independent  of  us  in  fiscal  policy.  They  hold  that  it  does; 
not  suit  them  to  give  us  Free  Trade.  Even  if  they  were  willing,  they 
cannot  ensure  that  that  policy  will  continue.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
as  though  the  means  of  the  fusion  of  the  Empire  must  be  sought  ini 
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common  purposes  which  are  other  than  commercial ;  because  com- 
mercially we  can  have  no  assurance  that  there  is  any  common  purpose 
which  would  fit  every  portion  of  the  Empire. 

(4)  In  the  fourth  place,  ought  we  to  take  the  responsibility  of  giving 
up  our  most  favoured  nation  treatment  at  the  hands  of  foreign  nations  ? 
Can  we  secure  our  possessions  without  it  ?  If  my  doubts  are  well 
founded,  they  go  to  the  root  of  everything,  because  the  system  would 
not  give  pensions  or  better  wages  or  anything  else.  It  is  a  i^eturn  to 
Protection  pure  and  simple. 

Germany  and  Canada. 

If  it  is  said  that  Germany  has  maltreated  Canada,  as  Sir  Robert 
■Giffen  has  suggested,  the  answer  is  that  Canada  is  fiscally  an  independent 
nation,  and  has  been  acting  as  such,  and  that  Grermany  is  only  claim- 
ing what  she  is  perfectly  entitled  to  claim — to  treat  Canada  as  fiscally 
independent,  and  to  refuse  to  her  the  favoured  nation  treatment  which 
she  gives  to  the  mother  country.  Canada  is  preferring  the  mother 
country  in  her  tariff  arrangements  with  Germany,  and  as  for  any  fiscal 
unity  between  her  and  the  mother  country,  Germany  is  entitled  to 
proceed  on  the  basis  that  there  is  none.  The  only  way  in  which 
we  can  have  fiscal  unity  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
other  possessions  of  the  Crown  is  -if  we  were  to  do  what  India 
has  long  ago  done,  to  establish  our  entire  trade  on  a  Free  Trade 
basis.  That  conflict  between  Canada  and  Germany  arises  out 
of  a  conference  which  took  place  in  Canada  in  1887.  But  it  is 
anything  but  clear  that  the  preference  which  Canada  gave  this  country 
in  1887,  and  still  more  in  1898  and  1901,  has  been  of  any  substantial 
good  to  us.  Her  imports  even  of  manufactured  goods  have  grown  more 
largely  from  countries  like  Belgium  and  France  than  they  have  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  tjnited  States  is  sending  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  total  imports  of  Canada,  while  this  country  is 
sending  what  is  relatively  a  diminishing  proportion. 

How  to  Unity  the  Empire. 

But  I  agree  that  it  is  not  enough  to  take  up  a  negative  attitude  to- 
wards Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals.  We  who  believe  in  the  Empire, 
we  who  wish  to  see  it  more  closely  united,  must  show  a  path  of  develop- 
ment clearer  from  pitfalls  and  obst^wles  than  his  appears  to  be.  The 
policy  of  Liberal  Imperialism  may  be  defined  to  be  to  take  no  step 
wliich  goes  beyond  the  common  purposes  of  the  Empire — and  I  have 
shown  that  in  the  Zollverein  proposals  there  is  no  common  purpose 
— but  to  give  effect  to  common  purposes  wherever  they  are  ascer- 
tained, and  to  adapt  the  machinery  of  the  Government  to  that  end. 
I  believe  that  if  we  can  hold  on  our  connection  with  the  colonies 
and  dependencies  of  the  Crown  for  another  fifty  years,  the  problem 
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will  be  solved.  It  is  a  question  of  the  evolution  of  the  means  to  give 
effect  to  the  common  purposes,  an  evolution  which  through  conference, 
through  more  complete  concentration  on  common  ends,  should  quite 
naturally  and  not  artificially  proceed. 

FiYe  Common  Purposes. 

Now  there  are  five  heads  under  which  common  purposes  are  already 
developed,  and  may  develop  still  more  largely  in  the  future.  There 
is  first  Imperial  defence.  At  present  we  pay  for  the  fleet  and  for  mili- 
tary organisation  which  is  largely  occasioned  by  the  possessions  of 
the  Crown  in  distant  parts.  We  have  added  125  millions  to  the 
National  Debt  in  the  interests  of  South  Africa  as  part  of  the 
Empire,  This  we  bear  unaided  at  the  present  time.  As  the  colonies 
become  larger  in  the  course  of  years,  it  will  be  natural  that  they 
should  assume  an  increasing  share  of  burdens  of  this  kind,  and 
as  they  do  they  will  be  entitled  to  more  participation  in  the 
control  of  Imperial  policy.  That  brings  me  to  my  second  head, 
that  things  are  slowly  shaping  themselves  for  the  further  evo- 
lution of  the  means  of  giving  advice  to  the  Crown.  At  present 
the  Cabinet  is  controlled  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  House 
of  Commons  is  controlled  by  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish 
constituencies.  But  there  are  Imperial  matters,  in  which  we  all 
recognise  that  there  must  be  continuity.  The  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment and  the  constituencies  are  trustees  for  the  Empire  at  large.  But 
the  time  will  come  when  the  colonies  must  outgrow  the  period  of 
trusteeship,  and  when  that  time  comes,  and  it  appears  to  be  approaching, 
a  Cabinet,  which  depends  on  the  will  of  the  constituencies,  can  no 
longer  be  an  adequate  means  of  advising  the  Crown  in  matters  of  purely 
Imperial  policy.  It  may  be  possible  to  do  what  was  done  in  this  country 
200  years  ago,  to  summon  as  a  cabinet  of  advice  on  Imperial  matters, 
an  Imperial  committee  drawn  from  the  King's  Privy  Council  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  interests  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  Empire.  As  the 
giving  of  the  control  of  policy  will  always  be  largely  financial,  and  as 
the  colonies  were  to  take  more  and  more  of  the  burden,  it  may  be 
possible  without  dislocating  the  existing  machinery  of  Parliament, with- 
out setting  up  any  cast-iron  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation,  to  adapt 
the  Executive  which  advises  the  Crown  so  as  to  give  effect  to  the  ful- 
filment of  Imperial  ends.  The  third  great  subject  which  has  been 
very  unfortunate  in  its  treatment  by  the  present  Government,  and 
which  is  at  present  in  a  very  serious  position,  is  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  the  administration  of  the  supreme  form  of  justice  by  the  best  in- 
telligences of  the  Empire,  yet  another  real  link  may  be  made  to  hold 
the  colonies  and  the  home  country  together.  In  the  fourth  place, 
education  promises  to  form  yet  another  link.  Next  month  a  confer- 
ence will  take  place  in  London  between  the  heads  of  the  various  Uni- 
versities of  the  Empire  at  which  there  will  be  discussion  of  schemes 
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for  the  interchange  of  post-graduate  students  and  the  distribution  of 
special  subjects  of  instruction  among  those  Universities.  We  may 
thereby  redeem  the  reproach  that  the  best  students  of  the  Empire 
go  to  Germany  and  the  United  States  to  get  their  post-graduate  in- 
struction. In  the  fifth  place,  the  policy  of  grants-in-aid  in  the  shape 
of  expenditure  on  improving  the  great  ocean  highways  and  postal  and 
telegraph  systems  and  the  other  means  of  communication  between  the 
various  parts  of  the  country  is  possible.  That  policy  is  at  least  one  the 
extent  of  which  we  could  keep  within  bounds,  the  end  of  which  we 
could  see,  and  it  offers  an  alternative  which  compares  favourably  with 
the  rush  into  new  fiscal  relations. 

A  Question  for  Mature  Consideration. 

I  recognise  that  under  one  or  two  of  the  heads  which  I  have  indicated^ 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  done  valuable  work  by  conferences  which  he 
has  instituted  with  good  results,  but  I  regret  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
should  have  been  led  away  by  an  alternative  policy  which  seems  to 
me  to  promise  nothing  but  disaster.  Let  us  not  be  rushed  into  that 
matter.  Let  us  not  move  before  we  have  given  all  the  details  the  fullest 
consideration.  It  is  nearly  four  years  since  I  made  a  speech  from  this 
platform,  in  which  1  asked  you  to  take  a  course  with  regard  to  the 
war  which  was  not  dictated  by  regard  to  party  considerations.  It 
is  for  no  party  considerations  that  I  ask  you  to-day  to  take  a  course 
equally  definite  and  equally  decided. 
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PROTECTION,    RETALIATION,   AND 
COLONIAL    PREFERENCES. 


Mr.  Brtce  (speaking  at  Aberdeen  on  June  29th)  said :  I  have  oome 
to  speak  to  you  upon  one  particular  subject — the  question  which  is 
now  before  the  country  of  the  merits  of  protective  tarifis,  preferential 
tarifife,  and  the  policy  of  retaliation.  I  desire  to  approach  the  ques- 
tion in  no  party  spirit,  and  I  have  asked  my  friends  not  to  propose  on 
this  occasion^  as  is  commonly  done  when  a  member  meets  his  con- 
«tituents,  any  vote  either  of  confidence  in  me,  or  any  vote  of  approval 
•ef  the  views  I  am  going  to  lay  before  you.  I  have  asked  that 
because  I  have  invited  the  president  of  our  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
jand  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  who  do  not  belong  to  my  own 
f)olitical  party,  to  be  present  this  evening,  and  it  would  be  hardly 
fair,  as  I  have  invited  them  here,  that  the  majority,  if  the  majority 
«hould  happen  to  be  of  my  opinion,  were  to  appear  to  bind  the 
minority  by  passing  a  vote  which  would  contain  a  deliverance  upon 
this  question. 

The  Question  at  Issue. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  courtesy  that  is  shown  by  gentlemen  who  are  not 
my  political  supporters  in  coming  to  hear  this  question  fairly  discussed. 
It  is  one  of  supreme  importance  to  the  country,  more  important  than 
•any  of  the  political  questions  which  at  present  actively  divide  the 
two  great  political  parties.  It  is  not  a  party  question,  at  least  in  this 
sense,  that  it  divides  the  Ministerial  party  itself,  a  number  of  members 
■even  of  the  Cabinet  being  ranged  on  one  side,  and  a  number  of  mem- 
bers on  the  other,  while  one  at  least,  and  perhaps  more,  have  not  yet 
settled  their  convictions.  Therefore,  what  I  propose  to  say  to  you 
to-night  will  not  be  said  in  a  party  sense.  I  shall  say  nothing  which 
might  not  be  equally  well  said  by  any  one  of  the  three  last  Conserva- 
tive Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer — Lord  Goschen,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  and  Mr.  Ritchie.  Now  the  problem  is  one  which  deserves  a 
^reat  deal  of  study  and  thought.  It  does  not  need  what  is  commonly 
called  an  inquiry,  because  an  inquiry  is  properly  addressed  to  the  dis- 
covery of  facts ;  and  we  have  at  present  ample  facts  before  us  for 
making  up  our  minds  upon  the  issues.  It  is  true,  as  the  Chairman 
«aid,  that  circumstances  have  changed  since  the  original  adoption  of 
our  Free-trade  policy ;  but  when  those  circumstances  are  examined  it 
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will  be  found  that,  important  as  the  changes  have  been,  they  have  all 
been  changes  which  tend  to  confirm  and  establish  the  principles- 
adopted  in  1846.  The  materials  we  possess  are  amply  sufficient  for  a 
decision,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  Royal  Commission,  or  any  other 
such  body,  to  collect  fresh  facts.  A  Royal  Commission  would  spend 
three  years  in  producing  six  huge  volumes,  which  nobody  would  read, 
and  we  should  attach  only  the  same  weight  to  the  deliverances  of  its 
majority  and  minority  reports  as  we  do  to  the  debates  which  we  are 
certain  to  have  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  House  ol 
Lords  and  on  the  platform. 

The  Broad  Facts. 

But  the  issue  before  the  country  does  require  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  a  great  deal  of  argument.  Everyone  can  get  at  the  facts,  for  the 
broad  and  main  facts  are  accessible  to  everyone.  They  are  all  in  the 
Blue-books,  and  you  may  be  certain  that  we  shall  have  the  essence  of 
those  Blue-books  transferred  to,  and  set  forth  in,  newspapers  and 
pamphlets  and  platform  speeches  during  the  next  three  or  four  months 
with  unlimited  abundance.  Therefore,  everyone  will  have  materials. 
It  is  not  fresh  matter  that  is  needed,  but  careful  and  exact  thinking  to 
balance  facts  against  one  another  and  to  draw  the  true  inferences  from 
them.  Delay  would  be  unfortunate,  because  the  question  is  one  of 
such  supreme  significance  that  it  must  continue  to  disquiet  the  mind  of 
the  country  until  it  is  settled,  and  it  must  continue  to  disturb  nearly 
every  branch  of  trade.  Let  us,  therefore,  hope  that  the  question  will 
be  settled  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  settled  if  possible  by  a 
decisive  majority.  That  majority  will  not  necessarily  be  determined 
by  present  party  lines,  but  we  must  wish  it  to  be  so  decisive  as  to 
dispose  of  the  issue  for  a  good  while  to  come. 

Grounds  Alleged  for  a  Change  of  Policy. 

Now,  we  are  asked  to  return  to  the  policy  which  prevailed  before 
the  day  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  upon  two  grounds — firstly,  that  British 
trade  is  declining,  and  secondly  that  it  has  become  urgently  necessary 
to  bind  the  colonies  more  closely  to  the  mother-country  by  ties  of 
material  interest.  Let  us  examine  each  of  these  two  grounds  which 
are  alleged  to  prescribe  a  change  of  policy.  Observe,  in  the  first  plaee^ 
that  British  trade  is  not  declining.  Not  to  weary  you  with  statistics,. 
I  will  content  myself  with  remarking  that  our  export  trade  in  1901 
was  16^  millions  larger  than  it  had  been  ten  years  before,  that  we  are 
still  the  largest  exporters  of  any  European  country,  and,  further,  that 
we  export  in  manufactured  goods  as  much  as  the  United  States  and 
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Crermanj,  our  two  most  formidable  rivals,  do  when  put  together.  In 
that  state  of  things  you  cannot  talk  of  declining  trade.  Our  work- 
people are  incomparably  better  off  in  every  respect  than  they  were  fifty 
or  even  forty  years  ago.  We  support  a  vast  and  growing  expenditure 
with  very  little  complaint — indeed,  I  think  with  too  little  complaint — 
although  this  expenditure  grows  faster  than  our  population.  And  so 
far  as  the  condition  of  British  trade  is  concerned  I  discover  nothing 
which  shows  that  there  is  any  element  of  rottenness  in  it,  nothing  that 
suggests  the  need  for  a  departure  from  our  existing  fiscal  policy. 

The  Colonies. 

As  respects  the  colonies,  they  are  at  least  as  cordially  attached  to 
us  as  ever  they  were  before.     Indeed  there  has  neyer  been  a  time  since 
we  had  colonies  at  all  in  which  we  have  heard  so  much  about  their 
attachment  to  the  mother-country,  and  when  we  had  such  proof  and 
demonstration  of  that  attachment  as  we  have  had  during  the  last  five 
or  six  years— I  may  say  during  and  ever  since  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of 
1897.     No  voice  is  raised,  in  any  one  of  our  colonies,  asking  for  a 
separation  from  the  mother-country.     It  is  true  that  Australia  has 
been  suffering,  but  she  is  suffering  from  a  visitation  of  nature.    She  has 
been  suffering  from  a  protracted  drought.     Her  trade  relations  with 
us  are  quite  satisfactory ;  so  are  the  trade  relations  of  all  the  self- 
governing  colonies,  and  in  point  of  fact,  so  far  from  neglecting  the 
colonies,  we  are  taking  more  goods  from  them  than  they  are  taking 
from  us.      We  take  from   Canada    and  Newfoundland  £20,000,000 
worth  of  produce,  and  we  send  to  them  £8,000,000.     We  take  from 
Australia  £24,000,000,  and  we  send  to  her  £21,000,000  of  goods  ;  we 
take  from  Now  Zealand  £10,000,000,  and  we  send  her  £5,000,000. 
Therefore,    there   is   a   large   and  growing   trade,   both   export  and 
import,  but  particularly  import  from  the  colonies  into  this  country, 
between    us     and  .  these     great    communities.      Canada    herself    is 
prosperous,   and   her   exports   of   produce   are   increasing.      Neither 
Canada  nor  Australia  at  this  moment  needs  commercial  help  from  us. 
Nothing  has  happened  to  weaken  the  connection  between  ourselves 
and  the  self-governing  colonies,  and  no  change,  moral  or  material,  in 
the  condition  of  the  self-governing  colonies  has  been  shown  to  require 
any  change  of  policy  on  our  part  towards  them.     The  policy  of  free 
self-government  which  we  have  granted  to  them,  free  self-government 
even  as  respects  the  power  of  imposing  high  protective  tariff  against 
British  goods,  has  produced  a  harmony  which  expresses  itself  in  cordial 
friendship  between  the  colonies  and  ourselves.     To  say  this  is,  how- 
ever, not  to  say  that  our  present  policy  is  perfect.    ,^1  .^dp^  ^ot  say  th^. 
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If  anyone  can  show  a  more  excellent  way,  if  anyone  can  point  to  any 
course  that  will  either  improve  British  trade,  give  it  a  better  chance 
against  our  commercial  rivals,  or  draw  the  self-governing  colonies  still 
closer  to  ourselves,  that  way  ought  to  be  examined.  So  let  us  proceed 
to  examine  the  particular  plan  which  has  been  proposed. 

The  Proposals— Tax  on  Food. 

The  plan  proposed  consists  of  three  parts,  a  proposal  for  imposing 
duties  on  food,  a  proposal  for  raising  tarifiis  against  other  countries  by 
way  of  retaliation,  and  a  proposal  for  giving  a  preference  to  the  colonies 
in  the  markets  of  this  country.  These  three  parts  of  the  scheme  hang 
together,  and  in  particular  protective  duties  upon  food  are  a  vital  and 
essential  part  of  the  "scheme,  because  it  is  only  by  duties  on  food  that 
you  can  give  a  preference  to  the  products  of  the  self-governing  colonies. 
The  articles  which  the  self-governing  colonies,  and  particularly  Canada, 
from  which  the  request  for  these  duties  primarily  comes,  supply  us 
with  are  foodstufife  and  raw  materials.  Australia  sends  food  to  a 
less  extent  than  does  Canada,  and  raw  materials  to  a  somewhat 
greater  extent — but  food  and  raw  materials,  and  in  the  first  place  food, 
are  what  the  self-governing  colonies  have  to  give,  and,  therefore,  if  a 
preference  is  to  be  created  in  their  favour  it  mudt  be  on  food  that 
that  preference  is  created.  Now,  the  first  effect  of  preferential  duties 
upon  food  will  be  to  raise  the  price  of  necessaries  of  life  upon  the 
poor.  By  the  poor  I  mean  that  part  of  our  population  which  is  either 
near  the  verge  or  below  the  verge  of  actual  want — that  is  to  say,  the 
part  of  the  population  apt  at  a  time  when  wages  are  low  or  work  is 
scarce  to  sink  into  actual  want.  This  part,  although  a  smaller  part 
iCnd  a  less  distressed  part  than  it  was  forty  years  ago,  is  still  calculated, 
I  believe,  at  between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  our  population,  that 
is  to  say  about  1 2  millions  of  people.  Now,  the  white  population  of 
the  self-governing  colonies  is  11  millions  of  people.  Therefore,  when 
you  are  asked  to  impose  a  tax  on  food,  you  are  asked  for  the  sake 
of  a  part  of  a  population  of  11  millions  in  the  colonies  to  make 
the  pressure  of  life  seriously  heavier  upon  12  millions  of  our  own 
population  at  home.  You  are  asked  to  increase  the  pressure  upon 
those  who  are  already  insufficiently  nourished,  and,  through  their 
insufficient  nourishment,  are  specially  liable  to  sink  into  pauperism  or 
into  intemperance.  Remember,  that  this  must  be  the  result  of  taxes 
on  food,  because  we  get  three-fourths  of  our  food  from  abroad.  It  is 
said  that  the  colonies  could  supply  us  with  all  the  food  we 
want.  Thirty  or  forty  years  hence  perhaps  they  could,  but  at  present 
we  get  from  Canada,  the  chief  wheat-growing  colony,  only  one-twelfth 


part  of  oar  grain  imports.  And  therefore  as  you  get  three-fourths  of 
your  food  from  abroad,  a  tax  upon  food  must  raise  the  price,  and  food 
on  an  average  costs  every  family  in  England  £26  a  year.  This  is  a 
heavy  charge  to  impose  upon  the  poor,  upon  one- third  or  one-fourth  of 
our  population.  And  it  is  scarcely  less  an  evil  that  you  increase  the 
charge  on  food  upon  that  part  of  the  population  which,  although 
somewhat  better  off,  still  has  to  spend  a  very  large  part  of  its  whole 
inc6me  upon  the  necessaries  of  life — I  mean  the  better  paid  section  of 
the  working  classes.  But  it  is  not  only  corn  that  would  be  dearer. 
All  food  would  be  dearer.  If  you  tax  com  in  order  to  benefit  Canada, 
you  must  do  something  for  Mr.  Seddon  in  New  Zealand.  He  will 
want  to  have  a  tax  upon  mutton,  and  he  will  get  it,  and  butter  will 
follow,  and  cheese  and  eggs  will  follow,  till  pretty  nearly  all  the 
articles  that  support  life  will  be  taxed,  and  prices  will  have  to  go  up 
all  round.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  consumer  must  pay.  I  can 
understand  that  it  may  be  argued  that,  when  you  have  a  tax  upon 
food,  which,  like  the  present  com  tax  we  are  repealing  now,  is  only  Is. 
a  quarter,  it  is  so  small  that  it  has  not  at  present  substantially 
raised  the  price  upon  the  consumer.  I  say  '*  at  present,"  for,  in  the 
long  run,  even  a  very  small  duty  must  raise  the  price.  But  a  small 
duty,  such  as  Is.  a  quarter,  would  be  of  no  service  either  as  a  preference 
to  the  colonies  or  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  cultivation  of  corn 
in  this  country,  which  is  one  of  the  objects  desired.  If  we  are  to 
please  the  colonies,  and  if  we  are  to  please  our  English  agricultural 
protectionists,  we  must  put  a  pretty  high  tax  upon  corn,  far  higher 
than  Is.  of  duty,  say  5s.  a  quarter  at  least,  and  a  tax  of  this  kind 
certainly  would  not  be  paid  by  the  producer,  but  must  fall  upon  the 
consumer  of  food  and,  moreover,  must  take  much  more  from  him  than 
it  would  bring  into  the  public  treasury. 

The  Wages  Question. 

To  the  argument  that  we  must  not  tax  the  food  of  the  people  it  is 
answered  that  wages  will  rise,  and  that  if  wages  rise  by  the  same 
amount  by  which  food  becomes  dearer,  the  working  man  will  be  no 
worse  off  than  before.  That  proposition  deserves  to  be  examined.  Is 
it  true  that  wages  will  rise  7  If  we  look  at  other  countries,  what  do 
we  find  ?  In  France,  where  foodstuffs  are  taxed,  food  is  dearer  than 
here,  and  wages  are  lower  than  they  are  here.  In  Germany,  also  a 
protective  country,  wages  are  lower  than  they  are  here.  The  duties 
on  food  do  not  raise  them  to  our  level.  In  the  United  States,  it  is 
true,  wages  are  high,  higher  than  they  are  here,  but  food  is  the  very 
thing  that  is  cheap.     Food  is  the  one  article  that  is,  compared  with 
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other  articles,  particularly  cheap  in  the  United  States.  Why  ?  Because 
there  is  no  Protection  upon  food,  for  nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  produced  abundantly  within  its  vast  territories.  Food  in  the 
United  States  is  under  a  system  of  Free  Trade,  Wheat,  maize,  flour, 
and  bacon  come  to  us  in  vast  quantities  from  the  United  States. 
They  are  all  sold  cheap  here,  and  yet  they  have  had  to  pay  land  freight 
from  the  Western  States  as  well  as  sea  freight,  over  and  above  their 
price  in  the  place  where  they  are  produced.  Accordingly,  the  result 
of  the  argument  based  on  the  experience  of  foreign  countries  is  that 
wages  do  not  usually  rise  along  with  the  price  of  food,  but  rather  the 
contrary.  The  fact  is  that  Protection  may  sometimes  be  an  advantage 
to  the  rich,  but  is  never  a  benefit  to  the  poor.  In  Germany,  to  which 
we  are  told  to  look,  not  only  are  wages  lower  than  they  are  in  Britain 
but  the  hours  of  labour  are  longer,  a  very  serious  difference  to  the 
working  man.  The  hours  of  labour  are  so  much  longer  in  Germany 
that  I  have  seen  it  computed  that  on  an  average  the  German  working 
man  works  to  the  amount  of  29  days  in  the  year  more  than  the  British 
working  man.  At  this  moment  wages  in  Germany  are  falling,  and  it 
appears  that  in  Germany  very  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  country  have  an  income  of  less  than  £45  a  year.  No  wonder 
that  in  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  the  German  working  men  are 
revolting  against  the  system  which  maintains  a  high  tariff  upon  food, 
which  sacrifices  them  to  their  employers  and  to  the  agricultural 
producers.  No  wonder  that  the  vote  at  every  succeeding  election  in 
Germany  against  high  tarifis  on  food  and  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  is 
iocreasing  with  startling  rapidity.  Well,  what  is  our  own  experience  ? 
Under  Protection  more  than  fifty  years  ago  wages  were  far  lower  than 
they  are  now  in  Great  Britain.  Food  was  dear,  wages  were  low.  As 
food  became  cheaper,  population  increased,  industry  expanded,  wages 
rose,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  became  far  better.  At  present  in 
many  trades  wages  are  more  than  half  as  much  as  they  were  in  1846. 
Why,  even  the  English  agricultural  labourer,  whose  wages  were 
lowest,  and  rose  most  slowly,  gets  now  on  an  average  more  than 
51  per  cent,  more  wages  than  he  got  in  1846.  I  agree  with  what  was 
said  in  1881  by  the  present  Colonial  Secretary  upon  that  subject. 
He  said  :  ''A  tax  upon  food  would  mean  a  decline  in  wages.  It 
would  certainly  involve  a  reduction  in  their  productive  value.  The 
same  amount  of  money  would  have  a  smaller  purchasing  power. 
It  would  mean  more  than  this,  for  it  would  bring  about  the  loss  of 
that  gigantic  export  trade  which  the  industry  and  the  energy  of  the 
country,  working  under  conditions  of  absolute  freedom,  has  been  able  to 
create."    (Mr.  Alsxahdeb  Forbes  :  He  knew  nothing  aifxmt^^fi^f^ed 
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4hen,)      Tliat  may  or  may  not  be,  but  those  were  the  words  he  spoke 
then,  and  he  could  not  have  been  right  both  then  and  now. 

If  Wages  Did  Rise. 

But  let  me  ask  you  for  a  moment  to  inquire  what  would  be  the 
result  of  wages  rising.  Let  me  suppose  that  the  view  I  have 
stated  is  wrong  and  that  wages  will  rise.  Let  us  argue  the 
•question  upon  that  basis  and  see  what  com^s  out.  If  wages  rise  then 
■clearly  the  salaries  of  all  people  in  the  public  service  will  have  to  be 
raised,  and  they  will  have  to  be  raised  by  an  amount  corresponding  to 
the  raised  price  of  food,  and  remember  that  the  price  of  food  is 
^ways  raised  more  than  the  revenue  derived  from  the  duties  laid  upon 
it,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  market.  Well,  that  would  mean 
that  larger  sums  would  have  to  be  paid  to  all  public  servants  of  the 
nation,  and  to  all  public  servants  of  local  public  bodies.  That  would 
mean  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  would  have  to  go  on  the 
•expenditure  of  these  salaries  of  the  public  service,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  on  the  salaries  of  the  servants  of  the  local  public 
Ixxlies.  That  would  mean  that  Imperial  taxes  would  have  to  rise 
\)ecause  the  expenditure  of  the  country  would  be  greater  ;  that  would 
mean  that  local  rates  would  have  to  be  raised  because  the  expenditure 
of  our  local  bodies  would  be  greater,  and  that  great  part  of  the 
increased  revenue  which  protective  duties  could  bring  in  would  be 
absorbed  by  the  additional  charge  which,  in  that  way,  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  public  treasury.  And  yet  at  the  same  time,  the 
public  servant  would  not  be  better  oflF,  because  his  wages  would  rise 
to  no  greater « extent  than  would  enable  him  to  meet  the  higher  price 
of  food. 

The  Conflict  with  Employers— The  Railway  Men. 
Take,  again,  the  case  of  railway  men — there  are  it  is  calculated, 
some  two  hundred  thousand  railway  men  in  the  country.  The  wages 
of  these  men  would  have  to  be  raised,  and,  if  these  wages  were  to 
be  raised,  the  result  would  be  either  that  the  railway  shareholders 
would  have  to  put  up  with  smaller  dividends,  a  thing  they  are  not 
likely  to  do  if  they  can  help  it,  or  else  railway  rates  would  have 
to  rise,  and  railway  rates  are  a  pretty  heavy  burden  on  commerce 
now,  and  railway  passenger  fares  would  also  have  to  be  raised. 
Living  would  in  every  direction  become  more  costly  to  every  one  of  us. 
The  rise  of  prices  would  run  through  the  whole  of  the  articles  we  pur- 
chase in  one  way  or  another ;  we  should  all  have  to  live  at  a  higher 
rate  than  we  do  now.  But,  in  the  first  place,  and  before  wages  were 
.jaised,  there  would  be  a  struggle  between  employers  and  employed  a^ 
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to  how  much  the  rise  should  be.  The  employers  would  not  give  way 
at  once  to  the  rise — thej  would  struggle  to  keep  it  down  as  much  as* 
they  could — and,  therefore,  if  you  are  going  to  begin  by  taxing  food^ 
the  first  thing  Parliament  ought  to  do  is  to  settle  that  very  contro- 
versial topic,  the  law  of  trade  disputes,  because  I  am  afraid  there 
would  be  a  tremendous  crop  of  trade  disputes  all  over  the  country  if 
taxes  were  imposed  on  food.  But,  you  will  say,  why  should 
not  an  employer  peaceably  consent  t.o  raise  wages  ?  Why 
not?  Because  he  will  think  that  in  many  branches  of  his 
trade  he  would  not  be  able  to  compete  with  his  foreign  rivals  if  he  has 
to  pay  more  for  the  labour  he  employs.  That  is  the  difficulty.  He 
will  despair  of  a  profit.  I  was  talking  the  other  day  to  a  friend  of 
mine  who  is  a  large  manufacturer  and  exporter  in  Lancashire,  and  I 
may  tell  you,  to  show  that  there  is  no  party  in  these  matters,  that  my 
friend  has  been,  all  his  life,  a  sound  Tory.  Well,  my  friend  told  me 
this :  he  said,  "  My  firm  employs  about  four  thousand  workers.  If 
a  tax  on  food  was  imposed  amounting  to  Is.  a  week  upon  an  average- 
family,  I  should  have  to  raise  the  wages  of  my  workers,  and  that  rise 
would  amount  to  at  least  £10,000  a  year;  and  if  I  were  to  work  my 
business  at  a  cost  for  labour  of  £10,000  a  year  beyond  what  I  pay  now,. 
I  should  have  to  abandon  a  large  number  of  my  branches  of  trade.  I 
could  not  stand  up  to  the  Germans  and  the  French  in  branches  of  trade 
in  which  I  compete  now,  if  I  had  to  pay  these  additional  wages. "' 
And,  I  daresay,  in  some  industries,  the  results  would  be  even  worse 
than  what  my  Lancashire  friend  expected  in  his  own  trade.  The 
Germans  have  already  noted  this  fact,  and  I  read  the  other  day  that 
the  German  newspapers  are  already  telling  the  German  manufacturers, 
that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  them  when  the  English  impose  a  tar 
upon  food,  because  they  will  be  no  longer  able  to  compete  with 
Germany  in  many  departments  in  which  competition  is  now  keen» 
Of  course  that  will  be  the  case,  because,  where  competition  in  goods  is 
run  very  fine,  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  production  makes  all  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss. 

A  Tax  on  Raw  Materials. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  both  employers  and  work- 
people will  suffer.  When  duties  had  been  placed  upon  food,  duties 
on  raw  materials  would  soon  have  to  follow.  Now,  duties  on  raw 
materials  are  a  serious  matter.  Even  protectionist  countries  seldom 
impose  duties  on  raw  material,  because  to  do  so  is  to  handicap  their 
own  manufacturers  in  commercial  competition.  But  if  we  are  to  give 
preferences  to  the  colonies  how  can  we  avoid  laying  a  tax^onixaw 
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materials  ?  What  are  yoa  to  do  for  Australia  ?  The  staple  export  of 
Australia  is  wool,  and  if  you  are  to  give  a  great  benefit  to  Canada  by 
giving  her  a  preference  in  grain-stufib,  Australia  will  expect  to  have  a 
similar  preference  given  to  her  in  her  staple  export  of  wool.  And  the 
raising  of  the  prices  on  wool  will  very  seriously  affect  the  manufac- 
turers of  Yorkshire  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  south  of  Scotland. 
Many  of  them  will  be  unable  to  carry  on  their  business  if  they  have 
to  pay  more  for  their  wool.  Then,  again,  the  Canadian  lumbermen 
will  ask  for  a  duty  upon  timber  so  as  to  secure  for  them — and  they  are 
a  powerful  interest  in  Canada — a  preference  upon  timber  as  well  b» 
upon  com.  Canadian  timber  had  at  one  time  a  preference  in  this 
country,  and  the  Canadians  were  very  sore  when  it  was  taken  off; 
and  if  they  obtained  that  preference  again  the  price  of  wood  would 
rise,  and  as  the  price  of  wood  rose  the  cost  of  house-building  would  go 
up,  and  landlords  would  demand  higher  rents  for  their  houses.  We 
get  at  present  two-thirds  of  our  raw  materials  from  foreign  countries^ 
and  to  impose  a  tax  upon  these  would  be  a  tremendous  charge  upon 
our  commerce,  and  send  up  prices  to  a  figure  which  would  make  com- 
petition in  many  industries  no  longer  possible.  Shipbuilding,  for 
instance,  would  become  dearer,  so  if  we  adopt  Protection  we  shall  lose 
the  advantage  in  shipbuilding  over  the  United  States  which  we  now 
enjoy,  and  which  has  given  us  by  far  the  largest  share  in  this  great 
industry. 

Foreign  Trusts  and  Combinations. 
Now  let  me  pass  to  another  point  upon  which  a  great  deal  has  been 
said,  and  that  is  the  question  of  foreign  trusts  and  combinations. 
An  argument  that  has  been  much  used  is  the  harm  inflicted  on 
British  trade  in  those  cases  in  which  a  foreign  trust  or  great 
combination  of  capitalists  is  able,  relying  upon  the  high  prices  which 
Protection  secures  to  them  at  home,  to  sell  large  quantities  of  stuff  in 
this  country  below  cost  price.  That  has  occasionally  happened,  but 
it  happens  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  never  happens  for  long  together,, 
because  when  the  American  producer,  for  instance — it  is  chiefly  from 
America  that  such  consignments  have  come — is  selling  considerably 
below  the  price  which  it  has  cost  him  to  produce  the  article, 
the  game  is  one  which  he  will  not  go  on  playing  for  long.  The 
foreigner  who  sells  to  us  below  our  market  price  makes  a  present  to 
us,  and  the  British  dealer  who  purchases  promptly  may  realise  a 
profit.  The  country  as  a  whole  is  not  injured,  and  though,  no  doubt, 
there  may  be  a  temporary  disturbance  of  a  particular  trade,  yet  the 
evil  is  a  transient  evil — an  occasional  evil.  But  if  we  were  to  instal 
Protection  in  this  country  we  should  immediately  instal  trusts  ami 
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combinations  as  a  part  of  our  own  commercial  machinery.  That  is 
what  has  happened  in  the  United  States,  where  trusts  and 
combinations  have  been  the  ofiPspring  of  protective  tariffs,  and  we 
should  soon  have  over  here  in  Britain  not  only  the  same  economic 
evils  but  the  same  political  'evils,  quite  as  bad  as  the  economic 
evils,  which  have  followed  the  creation  of  these  immense  trusts  and 
combinations  under  the  protective  system  in  America.  Whether 
those  trusts  arc  created  here  by  British  capital  or  American  capital, 
they  would  be  equally  pernicious.  Let  me  quote  a  few  words  which 
were  said  by  the  head  of  one  of  these  great  trusts,  in  a  moment 
apparently  of  unusual  candour.  He  said :  "  The  mother  of  all  trusts 
is  the  Customs  Tariff  Bill.  It  is  the  Government  through  its  tariff 
laws  which  plunders  the  people,  and  the  trusts  are  merely  the 
machinery  for  doing  it." 

The  Policy  of  Retaliation. 

It  is  said  that  by  Retaliation  we  may  defend  and  develop  our 
export  trade.  Let  us  see.  Retaliation  means  the  putting  up  of  our 
own  tariff  as  a  threat  to,  or  a  penalty  on,  those  nations  which 
impose  protective  duties  on  foreign  goods.  Mr.  Balfour  prefers 
to  call  the  process  not  Retaliation  but  Negotiation,  but  after  all  it 
comes  to  exactly  the  same  thing,  because  you  cannot  negotiate  with  the 
foreigner  to  induce  him  to  lower  his  tariff  unless  you  have  already 
provided  yourself  with  some  means  of  damaging  him.  Therefore,  the 
first  thing  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  put  up  your  own  tariffs  and  then 
go  into  negotiation  and  ask  the  other  Powers  to  reduce  their  tariff 
upon  condition  that  you  also  will  thereupon  reduce  your  tariffs.  I 
quite  understand  the  temptation  to  embark  in  a  policy  of  tit-for-tat,  of 
forcing  other  countries  to  give  us  the  same  treatment  as  we  have  been 
willing  to  give  them.  Though  we  have  believed  Free  Trade  to  be 
good  for  everybody,  we  have  ourselves  practised  it  from  no  altruistic 
motives^  but  because  we  have  concluded  that  we  were  ourselves  the 
gainers.  I  suppose  we  have  all  felt  the  temptation  to  withdraw  what 
is  doubtless  a  benefit  to  others  because  they,  in  their  ignorance  of 
their  own  interests,  do  not  extend  the  like  to  us.  One  has  often  been 
tempted  to  say,  "Why  not  put  up  a  duty,  get  something  with  which 
one  can  bargain  and  then  ask  Germany  or  France  to  take  down  their 
duty  to  meet  you  1 "     Nothing  is  more  natural. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  View- 
But  experience  throws  some  light  upon  this  kind  of  policy.     It  is 
not  a  new  expedient ;  it  was  an  expedient  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
4K)nstantly  using  before  the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Ped.    Foreign  .tarifi 
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in  those  days  were  even  higher  against  us  than  they  are  now  and  we 
were  perpetually  battling  against  them,  raising  and  lowering  our 
duties,  and  bargaining,  all  over  the  Continent  of  Europe,  with 
^lifferent  countries  in  order  to  beat  their  tariffs  down.  We  did  not  get 
any  further  by  those  attempts,  and  Peel  himself,  having  tried  the 
plan,  placed  upon  record,  when  he  went  out  of  office  in  1846,  a  most 
emphatic  condemnation  of  the  policy  and  besought  his  successors 
never  to  have  recourse  to  it.  He  said,  "  Do  what  is  for  your  own 
direct  interest,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  course  of  events."  We  have 
followed  PeeFs  advice.  Other  countries  have  not  done  so  ;  they  have 
mostly  gone  on  retaliating  against  one  another.  What  have  they 
gained  by  it?  They  have  injured  one  another,  but  they  have  not 
attained  their  object  And  in  fact  we  have  profited  best,  because,  under 
what  is  called  the  "  most  favoured  nation "  clause,  we,  being  a  Free- 
trade  country  and  giving  to  the  foreigner  the  best  possible  treatment, 
have  always  come  in  upon  as  favourable  terms  as  any  other  foreign 
country.  And  when  any  nation  has  succeeded  by  means  of  retalia- 
tion— although  this  seldom  happens — in  getting  the  tariff  of  a  foreign 
•country  lowered  in  its  favour,  that  tariff  has  been  therewith  auto- 
matically lowered  in  our  favour  also,  and  we  have  obtained  without 
retaliation  all  that  they  have  obtained  by  retaliation.  We  are  the 
largest  exporting  country — pray  remember  that — we  are  the  largest 
•exporting  country,  as  respects  manufactures,  in  the  world,  and  there- 
fore we  have  most  to  suffer  by  anything  that  will  interfere  with  our 
foreign  trade,  most  to  suffer  by  doing  what  will  forfeit  our  **most 
favoured  nation ''  treatment,  and  being  put  on  a  maximum  instead  of 
A  minimum  tariff. 

The  Granite  Industry. 

One  word  about  a  particular  industry  here — I  mean  the  granite 
industry.  I  have  often  heard  many  complaints  from  the  granite  indus- 
try in  Aberdeen  of  the  United  States  tariff.  It  is  vexatious  and  pro- 
voking that  the  Protectionists  of  New  England  should  have  managed 
to  raise  a  high  tariff  wall  against  this  Scottish  industry.  But 
retaliation  will  not  do  you  the  slightest  good  in  the  world.  You 
may  as  well,  as  Sydney  Smith  said,  think  that  you  would  please  the 
Dean  and  Canons  by  stroking  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  as  you  would 
move  the  American  Congress  by  any  retaliation  you  might  attempt  in 
the  interests  of  the  granite  trade.  Why  ?  Because  in  America  the 
Protectionist  interests  stand  closely  together,  because  they  have  got 
the  complete  command  of  the  party  in  Congress  which  at  present  holds 
power,  and  they  are  determined  not  to  relax  their  protcjcti^ 
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in  any  particular  department  for  fear  Free  Trade  would  spread  .  to 
other  industries  also.  Having  faith  in  the  power  of  reason,  I  believe 
that  the  daj  will  arrive  when  America  will  see  the  truth  and  per- 
ceive  that  she  loses  bj  her  protective  tariff.  But  we  shall  defer  that 
day  if  we  ourselves  borrow  and  set  our  stamp  upon  their  protective- 
system.  We  shall  give  a  great  set-back  to  Free-trade  principles- 
in  America  if  Britain,  which  has  been  the  citadel  of  Free  Trade^ 
herself  forsakes  it.  Be  well  assured  that  you  will  not  succeed  by 
any  threats  of  retaliation  in  persuading  Congress  to  lower  the  duties 
you  complain  of.  Threats  will  not  break  the  firm  alliance  of  the 
interests  that  support  the  protective  system  in  America.  The 
only  hope  lies  in  the  probability  that  the  American  people  will 
ultimately  learn  that  their  collective  interest  as  consumers  should  be 
preferred  to  the  selfish  interests  of  certain  sets  of  producers.  When 
that  change  comes,  it  will  come  as  part  of  a  general  Free-trade  move- 
ment in  the  United  States,  and  it  will  not  come  by  retaliation. 
Therefore,  if  there  is  any  gentleman  present  who  is  interested  in  the 
granite  industry,  I  will  tell  him,  while  we  sympathise  earnestly 
and  heartily  with  him,  that  it  is  not  from  the  United  States,  of  all 
countries  in  the  worlds  that  you  would  expect  to  gain  anything  by  a 
policy  of  retaliation. 

The  Evils  of  Retaliation. 

One  country  can  doubtless  injure  another  by  such  a  policy,  but 
to  injure  another  country  is  not  gain,  it  is  loss.  It  is  not  to 
our  interest  that  other  countries  should  be  poorer.  We  are  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  fancying  that  one  nation's  loss  is  another's 
gain,  but  it  is  not  true.  It  is  the  interest  of  all  nations  who  deal  with 
one  another  that  other  nations  should  be  well  off,  and  should  be  able 
to  buy  from  and  sell  to  them.  The  more  we  and  they  are  both 
prosperous,  the  better  it  is  for  us  and  for  them,  and  the  nations  have 
got  far  more  to  gain  by  concord  and  conciliation  than  they  can 
possibly  gain  by  exclusion  and  enmity.  Let  me  say,  before  leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  begin  retaliating, 
but  very  hard  to  leave  off.  Retaliation  must  begin  by  setting 
up  a  high  tariff.  Behind  and  under  the  shelter  of  that  tariff  a 
number  of  industries  grow  up.  Land  is  brought  under  cultivation 
which  would  not  have  been  brought  under  cultivation  had  it  not 
been  for  the  protective  duty  on  corn.  Mills  are  erected,  which 
would  not  have  been  erected  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  duty  on 
some  kind  of  goods,  and  the  people  who  have  done  this  turn  round 
and   say,    "You    cannot    take  this    duty    down    because  you    will 
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betray  and  injure  your  own  countrymen.  We  have  embarked 
o^pital  on  the  faith  of  a  protective  duty,  and  if  you  repeal  that 
protective  duty  you  ruin  us."  There  is  a  good  deal  of  force  in  that 
argument,  and  yet,  what  becomes  of  your  retaliation  ? — because  an 
essential  part  of  the  policy  of  retaliation  is  that  if  you  succeed  in 
inducing  a  foreign  country  to  lower  its  tariff  you  must  lower  your 
tariff  in  order  to  meet  the  reduction  which  the  foreigner  makes. 
You  cannot  do  that  without  injury  to  your  own  people ;  therefore, 
there  is  no  going  back  from  a  policy  of  retaliation.  Once  you 
have  entered  upon  it— and  nothing,  is  easier — you  cannot  draw 
back  without  the  strongest  opposition  and  the  loudest  complaint  from 
those  who  have  profited  by  it.  And  as  respects  the  scheme  we  are 
now  considering,  the  risk  would  be  specially  great.  For  if  you  are 
to  establish  retaliatory  tariffs,  which  are  to  be  preferential  in  favour 
of  the  self-governing  colonies,  you  could  not  reduce  them,  when  you 
had  coerced  the  foreigner  into  a  corresponding  reduction,  without 
consulting  the  colonies,  and  the  colonies,  of  course,  would  refuse 
their  consent.  The  colonies  would  argue,  "We  have  embarked  in 
industries,  we  have  brought  fresh  land  into  cultivation,  we  have 
increased  our  herds  and  flocks  upon  the  faith  of  your  protection  and 
preferential  duties,  and  you  cannot  abandon  that  preference  with- 
out doing  an  injustice  to  us."  Retaliation  and  preferences  to  the 
-colonies  are  essentially  inconsistent  policies. 

The  Development  of  Colonial  Trade. 

Some  of  our  protectionist  friends  who  admit  that  Protection  will  in- 
volve a  loss  upon  foreign  trade,  argue  that  there  will  be  a  gain  upon  the 
development  of  our  colonial  trade,  that  our  exports  to  the  colonies  will 
vastly  expand  through  preferential  treatment  given  us  in  the  colonies 
in  return  for  preferential  treatment  to  be  given  by  us  to  them.  Now, 
what  are  the  facts  about  that  ?  We  have  at  present  a  preference  in 
Oanada  on  manufactured  goods  of  about  33  per  cent,  as  against  other 
nations.  These  preferences  began  some  years  ago.  The  first  was  in 
1897.  The  results  have  been  altogether  disappointing.  British  trade 
has  increased  very  little  under  that  preference.  The  trade  of  Canada, 
generally,  has  increased,  but  trade  has  increased  far  faster  with  the 
United  States  than  it  has  with  us,  and  it  has  increased  with  France 
somewhat  more  than  it  has  with  us,  although  France  has  no 
fluch  advantage.  And  no  wonder,  because  at  the  same  time 
when  the  Canadians  gave  us  a  preference  in  their  tariff  on 
manufactured  goods,  they  raised  that  tariff  by  nearly  as  much  as  the 
Amount  of  the  preference  given  to  us.      Thus  the  position  of  the 
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British  manufacturer  as  against  the  Canadian  manufacturer  wa» 
scarcely  better  than  it  had  been  before.  Our  real  competitor  in  th& 
markets  of  the  protectionist  colonies  is  not  the  German  or  the 
Frenchman  but  the  local  colonial  manufacturer,  and  it  does  not 
matter  a  bit  how  much  preference  Britain  receives  as  against  th& 
Frenchman  or  the  Oerman  if  the  tariff  is  kept  so  high  that  the  British 
manufacturer  has  no  chance  against  the  local  protected  manufacturer. 
Canada  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  all  frankly  told  as  that 
they  are  resolved  to  keep  their  tariffs  at  a  point  sufficiently  high  to- 
protect  their  own  manufacturers.  That  is  to  say,  they  will  give  the 
Englishman  practically  no  chance.  Under  these  circumstances,  a 
nominal  preference  becomes  of  very  little  value  indeed.  Let  me  read 
you  a  few  words  that  were  said  on  this  subject,  and  said  no  longer 
ago  than  last  summer,  to  the  delegates  at  the  Colonial  Conference^ 
by  the  Colonial  Secretary.  He  said  :  ''So  long " — I  am  sure  these 
are  his  opinions  still — ^it  is  only  a  year  since  they  were  stated 
and  he  can  hardly  have  departed  from  them — "  So  long  as  a  preferential 
tariff,  even  of  munificent  preference,  is  still  sufficiently  protective  to 
exclude  us  altogether  or  nearly  so  from  your  markets  it  is  no  satisfaction 
to  us  that  you  have  imposed  even  greater  disabilities  upon  some  goods  if 
they  come  from  foreign  markets,  especially  if  the  articles  in  which 
foreigners  are  interested  come  in  under  more  favourable  conditions.  "* 
That  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true.  Notice  also,  that  the  markets  of  the 
self-governing  colonies  are  not  by  any  means  illimitable  markets ;  they 
are  very  limited  markets.  We  export  to  all  our  self-governing  colonies 
taken  together  about  52  millions  worth  of  goods  in  the  year,  and  to 
the  four  protectionist  colonies,  which  are  those  particularly  concerned, 
namely  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Newfoundland,  and  Canada,  we  export 
38  millions  of  goods  in  the  year.  We  have  already  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  trade  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  of 
South  Africa  and  the  export  trade  to  Canada  increases  but 
little.  You  cannot  expect  an  increase  upon  the  trade 
which  we  already  have  with  the  self-governing  colonics  above 
nine  or  ten  millions  a  year.  What  is  that  compared  with  the  loss 
that  you  may  incur  upon  your  foreign  trade  ?  Your  foreign  exports 
are  of  the  value  of  175  millions  a  year.  How  much  of  that  you  may 
lose  no  one  can  tell.  It  may  be  twice,  or  three  times,  or  four  times, 
or  perhaps  even  five  times  as  much  as  the  10  millions  which  are  the 
most  that  you  could  gain  from  your  colonial  trade  by  means  of  pre* 
ferential  tari£b.  Or  look  at  the  matter  in  another  way.  Look  at  the 
populations  of  the  colonies.  The  total  population  of  Canada  is  less 
than  the  population  of  what  we  call  big  London — London  inclading 
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the  suburbs.  The  population  of  all  Australia  is  less  than  that  of 
Lancashire.  The  population  of  all  New  Zealand  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  Glasgow.  Bearing  these  figures  in  your  mind,  and  remem- 
bering that  in  Canada,  the  only  colony  which  is  growing  fast,  trade 
with  America  has  been  expanding  far  more  rapidly  than  trade  with 
Britain,  you  will  see  that  the  colonial  markets  are  not  markets 
capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  where  you  can  expect  to  make  up 
what  you  stand  to  lose  upon  your  foreign  trade. 

The  Political  Aspect. 

So  far,  I  have  been  dealing  entirely  with  the  economic  aspect  of  the* 
question.  I  have  been  pointing  only  at  the  results  which  would  follow 
to  the  well-being  of  our  people,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  our  commerce. 
But  now  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  political  aspect  of  the* 
question,  meaning  thereby,  not  the  partisan  aspect,  but  merely  the 
aspect  in  which  we  are  all  interested  as  British  citizens  desiring  the- 
union  and  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  desiring^ 
the  perpetual  union  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother-country.  It  is- 
said  that  preferential  tariffs  will  bind  the  colonies  more  closely 
to  the  mother-country.  Now,  if  what  was  proposed  was  a  real 
Customs  Union,  a  Zollverein  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word — namely,, 
complete  and  absolute  Free  Trade  within  the  British  dominions,  with 
a  tariff  against  foreign  powers,  either  uniform,  and  in  that  case- 
settled  by  some  central  authority,  or  else  left  to  each  particular 
community,  the  mother-country  or  the  colony,  to  settle  for  itself,  but 
always  compatible  with  absolute  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire — that 
would  be  a  Zollverein,  that  would  be  a  Customs  Union,  and  I  can 
quite  understand  that  that  might  do  a  great  deal  to  link  the 
mother-country  with  the  colonies.  There  might  be  economic- 
objections — into  these  I  do  not  enter  at  all  at  this  moment 
— but  I  can  well  understand  that  such  a  scheme  might  have- 
a  powerful  binding  effect,  in  making  all  British  subjects  more 
distinctly  and  clearly  one  political  body  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  than  we  are  at  this  moment.  But  that  is  not  the  proposal. 
Why  not  1  Because  the  colonies  would  not  for  a  moment  accept  it. 
Their  conditions  are  so  different  from  ours,  and  from  the  conditions  of 
one  another,  and  they  make  it  their  business  to  raise  so  much  the 
largest  part  of  their  revenue  by  import  duties,  that  they  have  plainly 
intimated  they  cannot  accept  any  scheme  of  that  kind.  And,  therefore, 
what  is  proposed  is  not  a  Customs  Union,  not  a  Zollverein,  but  a 
network  of  commercial  treaties  between  Britain  and  each  one  of  her 
self-governing  colonies  by  which  there  is  to  be  given  ta  us,,  not  free* 
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^entry  for  our  goods  into  colonial  markets,  but  a  certain  kind  of 
preference  over  other  countries  in  those  markets,  and  by  which  we  are 
to  give  to  the  colonies  a  preference  upon  foodstuffs,  and  perhaps  also 
upon  raw  materials,  in  our  own  markets.  That  is  the  scheme,  a 
network  of  commercial  treaties  to  be  negotiated  with  the  self-governing 
•colonies,  a  series  of  bargains  which  we  are  to  make  with  each  one  of 
them  by  a  process  of  haggling  and  wrangling  in  which  each  of  us — 
•each  colony  and  the  mother-country — are  to  try  to  get  as  much  and 
give  as  little  as  we  and  they  possibly  can.  What  could  be  more  fatal 
to  friendly  feeling  than  a  process  of  this  kind,  of  continual  bargaining 
jBLnd  haggling  with  the  colonies?  It  would  be  an  endless  process, 
.because  whenever  the  results  of  any  particular  tariff  preference  had  been 
.disappointing,  either  to  us  or  to  them,  we  should  endeavour  to  get  that 
preference  increased  in  our  interests  or  they  would  try  to  get  it  in- 
.  creased  in  their  interests. 

Sentiment  and  Business. 

There  would  be  no  finality  in  the  process,  for  conditions  would 
be  constantly  changing.  And  the  bargains  would  have  to  be 
made — and  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  whole 
problem — the  bargains  would  have  to  be  made  in  each  colony 
with  its  legislature.  When  we  make  a  bargain  with  a  foreign 
country,  we  bargain  with  the  Government,  which  undertakes  to  get 
the  bargain  through  the  legislature.  But  in  this  case  we  would  be 
virtually  bargaining  with  each  colonial  legislature,  and  in  each 
legislature  there  are  two  political  parties.  One  of  these  parties  would 
be  perfectly  certain  to  say  that  the  bargain  the  Government  proposed 
was  a  bad  one,  and  not  good  enough  for  the  colony.  Therefore,  you 
would  drag  the  relations  with  the  mother-country  into  the  arena  of 
party  politics  in  every  colonial  legislature.  Similarly,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  the  result  might  be  to  bring  the  colonies  into  party  politics 
at  home.      We   might  have  to    discuss   in    Parliament,  as    a   party 

.question,  the  bargains  to  be  made  with  the  colonies.  That  would 
be  a  most  unfortunate  thing.  It  would  be  doubly  unfortunate  if 
the  people  of  this  country  were  at  the  moment  suffering  from  the 
high  price  of  food,  and,  therefore,  irritated  at  the  taxes  imposed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colonies,  which  kept  the  price  of  food  high.  Don't 
you  think  there  would  be  a  strong  cry  raised,  as  there  was  in  1846, 
to  reduce  the  price  of  food  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor?  In  1846 
Parliament  was  free  to  do  what  it  pleased.  But  in  the  new  conditions 
it  is  now  proposed  to  create,  you  could  not  take  off  the  tax  without 

.  offending   the   colonies.     Consider    what   the  Duke  of    Devonshire 
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lately  said  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords :  '^  If  these  political 
advantages — I  admit  they  are  great — could  only  be  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  privation,  hardship,  and  discontent  on  the  part  of  our  own 
people,  then,  I  say,  I  can  conceive  no  policy  which  would  more 
certainly  and  more  swiftly  lead  to  the  dissolution  and  disintegration 
of  our  Colonial  Empire."  Our  own  fiscal  freedom,  I  need  hardly 
remind  you,  would  be  entirely  gone.  No  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  be  able  to  increase  or  drop  a  tax,  no  House  of 
Commons  would  feel  justified  in  raising  a  duty  or  taking  off  a  duty, 
without  first  consulting  the  colony  whose  interests  might  be  affected. 
It  is  an  old  maxim  that  it  is  not  well  to^mix  up  sentiment  and 
business.  The  sentimental  affection  which  has  so  long  bound  and  which 
to-day  binds  the  colonies  and  ourselves  together,  might  disappear 
under  the  strain  to  which  this  conflict  of  interests  would  subject  it. 

A  Matter  of  Life  and  Death. 

I  quite  understand  the  colonial  feeling  on  the  subject.  The  colonists 
are  mostly  Protectionists.  In  Canada  the  large  majority  are  Protec- 
tionists. New  Zealand  and  Australia  have  Protectionist  Ministries;  and 
to  these  Protectionist  friends  of  ours  in  the  colonies,  who  are  always 
raising  or  modifying  their  taxes  with  the  view  of  satisfying  the  claims 
of  their  own  industries — and  their  Legislatures  are  the  battlefield  for 
these  conflicting  interests — it  seems  a  small  matter  to  modify  a  tariff 
already  protective  so  as  to  create  a  preference.  They  do  not  understand 
why  it  is  so  difficult  for  us,  who  have  had  Free  Trade  established  for 
seventy  years,  suddenly  to  depart  from  our  long  settled  ways  and  to  enter 
upon  the  policy  which  they  have  pursued.  Therefore  we  must  have 
some  tolerance  for  them,  and  must  put  ourselves  in  their  position  in 
order  to  understand  their  view.  But  to  us  this  matter  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death,  for  taxing  the  food  of  the  people  means  injury  to 
industry  and  possibly  something  like  starvation  to  a  large  part  of  the 
people.  That  is  why  it  is  so  hard  for  us  to  meet  the  suggestions — I  shall 
not  say  of  the  colonies,  because  Australia  has  expressed  no  opinion 
upon  the  subject — but  of  Canada  and  New  Zealand.  There  is  no 
man  in  this  country  who  values  the  connection  between  the  mother- 
country  and  the  colonies  more  than  I  do.  There  is  no  man  who,  since 
he  entered  Parliament,  has  more  diligently  and  earnestly  sought  to 
try  to  strengthen  that  connection  than  I  have  done.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  old  Imperial  Federation  League  from  its  very  foundation,  and  I 
was  a  member  of  its  committee  as  long  as  it  lasted,  earnestly  trying  to 
do  whatever  could  be  done  in  order  to  assure  the  colonies  of  our 
interest  in  their  fortunes  and  our  desire  to  associate  them  more  and 
more  closely  with  the  greatness  of  the  British  Empire.  And  of  all  the 
objections  which  I  see  to  the  scheme  we  have  been  considering, 
the  gravest  objection  is  this — that  it  will  bring  into   the  relations 
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between  ourselves  and  the  colonies  a  new  element,  fraught  with 
infinite  possibilities  of  discord,  of  antagonism,  and  of  recrimination 
which  threatens  to  destroy  the  happy  harmony  that  has  hitherto 
existed,  and  which  may  bring  about  the  disruption  of  our  Colonial 
Empire  itself. 

Conclusion. 
And  if  the  scheme  is  a  dangerous  one  to  the  Empire,  it  is  not  less 
dangerous  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Had  I  not  already  detained  you 
too  long,  I  would  have  spoken  of  the  shipping  interest,  in  which  we 
here  in  Aberdeen  are  greatly  concerned,  and  which  is  one  of  the  very 
first  interests  that  would  sufifer  from  Protection.  We  have  attained 
that  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  pre-eminence  since  we  abolished 
the  Navigation  Laws  and  became  the  one  great  Free-trade  country. 
That  is  what  has  made  us  the  carriers  of  the  world — and  we  should 
speedily  lose  that  pre-eminence  were  we  to  abandon  the  principles  that 
have  secured  it.  Protection  sacrifices  the  poorer  classes  to  the  richer. 
It  sacrifices  the  consumers,  who  are  the  whole  community,  to  a  group 
or  groups  of  producers,  who  are  only  parts  of  the  community.  The 
gains  that  it  promises  to  the  producer  are  doubtful  and  distant, 
but  the  loss  that  it  involves  to  the  whole  community  is  direct, 
certain,  immediate,  greater  than  any  possible  gain.  And  if  we  look 
at  international  politics,  the  prospect  is  no  better,  because  Protection 
would  remove  what  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the  solid  securities  for 
peace.  A  great  security<^or  peace  has  been  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
trading  nations  are  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  an  excellent  customer, 
and  a  Free-trade  nation  is  the  best  customer.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  United  States,  because  we  are  the  best  customer  that  the 
United  States  has  for  her  foodstuffs  and  her  cotton,  and  because  if 
ever  a  war  arose  between  ourselves  and  a  foreign  Power  it  would  be 
the  interest  of  the  United  States,  if  we  continued  her  best  customer,  to 
uphold  the  doctrine  that  foods tufis  are  not  contraband  of  war,  and  in 
that  way  to  secure  the  safe  transmission  of  foodstufis  from  her  shores 
to  this  country.  The  policy  of  Protection  has  been  tried  before,  the 
policy  of  retaliation  has  been  tried  before,  the  policy  of  colonial 
preferences  has  been  tried  before,  but  they  all  failed  and  they  were  all 
abandoned.  If  we  have  had  in  this  country  social  peace  and  order 
never  before  equalled  during  the  last  fifty  years,  if  our  Legislature  has 
been  free  from  that  baneful  influence  of  sections  pressing,  by  foul  means 
as  well  as  by  fair,  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  pecuniary  interests 
— a  phenomenon  always  observable  in  protectionist  countries — these 
blessings  have  been  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  adopted  the 
principle  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  that  our  markets  have 
been  open  to  the  whole  world.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  British 
people  will  forsake  a  principle  under  which  they  have  prospered  and 
whose  soundness  long  experience  has  approved. 
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NATIONAL    LIBERAL    FEDERATION. 


Resolutions  unanimously  passed  at  a  Special  Emergency  Meeting  of  the 
General  Committee  held  at  the  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday, 
July  Ist,  1903,  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  Junr.  (Chairman  of  the  Greneral 
Committee),  presiding. 

l8t  Resolution— 3fove(2  &y  the  Bt.  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  K.C.,  M.P. 
Seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Tritton  (City  of  London). 
and  Supported  by  Sir  W.  H.  Holland,  M.P.  (Manchester;. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Osier  (Birmingham). 
Sir  John  Leng,  M.P.  (Dundee). 
Mr.  R.  D.  Holt  (Liverpool). 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  H.  H.  Fowler,  M.P. 
Mr.  Frank  Edwards,  M.P.,  (Radnorshire). 
Mr.  John  Albert  Bright  (Rochdale),  and 
Mr.  George  Lambert,  M.P.  (Devon). 

*'  That  this  General  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federa- 
tion views  with  alarm  the  proposed  reversal  of  our  fiscal  policy 
announced  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  shortly  to  be  promulgated 
by  him  throughout  the  country,  and  calls  upon  all  who  are 
interested  in  our  commercial  prosperity  and  the  social  condition  of 
the  people  to  resist  by  all  means  in  their  power  proposals  which, 
if  adopted,  will  inevitably  raise  the  price  of  food  and  raw  materials, 
and,  by  increasing  the  cost  of  production,  reduce  trade,  involve 
us  in  a  war  of  tariffis,  endanger  our  relations  with  our  Colonies, 
and  threaten  the  stability  of  the  Empire." 

2nd  ReSOhxtlon.— Moved  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.  (President  of 

the  National  Liberal  Federation). 
Seconded  by  The  Earl  Carrington,  G.C.M.G.  (Chairman  of  the 
Home  Counties  Liberal  Federation,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Liberal  Club). 
and  SupporUd  by  M.T.   W.  S.  Robson,  K.C,  M.P.  (South  Shields), 
and  Dr.  Robert  Spence  Watson  (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 

'*  That  in  view  of  the  misunderstandings  already  existing  in  the 
Colonies  as  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches,  and 
having  regard  to  the  dangerous  consequences  to  trade  and  com- 
merce of  continued  uncertainty  and  unrest,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  decide  and  make  known  at  once  what  their  fiscal 
policy  is  to  be. 


Copies   of    this   Pamphlet    may   be   obtained   at   the   following 
rates : — 

Is.  Od. ;  Post  free,  2s.  Id. 
3s.  Od. ;  „  3s.  6d. 

4s.  6d. ;  ,,  6s.  3d. 

£0    10s.    MA  Carriage 
...      £1    15s.    Od.J^«*ra. 
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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  PROPOSALS. 


Mr.  Asquith  (in  moving  the  Jirst  resolution,  see  opposite)  said : — 
There  have  been  few  occasions  in  the  political  history  of  our  time 
which)  in  my  judgment,  are  more  worthy  to  be  called  occasions  of 
emergency  than  that  which  has  brought  you  here  to-day  from  almost 
every  part  of  England  and  Wales.  The  circumstances  which  created 
the  emergency  are  palpable  and  notorious,  but  memories  are  so  short, 
and  mystification  has  become  so  much  the  order  of  the  day,  that  you 
will  perhaps  pardon  me  if  in  two  or  three  sentences  I  restate  them. 
A  little  more  than  a  month  ago  a  prominent  Minister  of  the  Crown 
announced  to  his  constituents  and  to  the  country  that  in  order  to 
promote  and  cement  the  unity  of  the  Empire — be  it  remembered  that 
that,  and  not  the  interests  of  the  industries  and  manufactures  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  the  plea  put  forward — it  was  necessary  that  we 
should  draw  closer  the  fiscal  bonds  which  unite  us  with  the  Colonies, 
and  that  under  existing  conditions  the  only  way  in  which  that  could 
be  done  was  by  the  establishment  of  preferential  tarif&i.  A  few  days 
later^  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  further 
unmasked  his  scheme  in  a  pregnant  and  memorable  sentence.  "  If  you 
are  to  give  a  preference  to  the  Colonies,  you  must  put  a  tax  on  food." 
Finally,  on  Friday  last,  the  hypothetical  element  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  we  were  informed  that  a  system  of  preferential  tari£&  is 
the  only  system  by  which  *<  the  Empire  can  be  kept  together.''  So, 
gentlemen,  we  know  where  we  are.  The  Empire  which  otherwise 
cannot  be  kept  together  ! — what  an  assumption  at  this  time  of  day — 
the  Empire,  which  cannot  otherwise 'be  kept  together,  is  to  be  kept 
together  by  preferential  tariffs,  and  in  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
preferential  tariffs  the  first  necessary  step  is  the  taxation  of  the  food 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Whatever  else  may  be  said 
about  it,  that,  at  any  rate,  is  a  policy,  a  definite  and  intelligible 
policy ;  a  policy  for  which,  as  we  learnt  from  the  same  quarter,  at 
some  undefined,  but  apparently  not  very  remote  day,  a  mandate  is  to 
be  asked  for  by  somebody  —by  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  if  by  nobody 
else — from  the  electorate  of  this  country.    I  say  that  this  is  a  policy — 
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it  is  not  only  a  policy  but  a  challenge.  A  challenge  to  all  who  think, 
as  you  and  I  think,  that  not  only  the  welfare  of  the  people  here  at 
home  but  the  unity  and  best  interests  of  our  Empire  are  bound  up 
with  the  maintenance  in  its  essential  features  of  that  fiscal  policy 
under  which  we  have  grown  rich  and  strong  and  free.  A  challenge 
which  you,  as  representing  in  a  large  degree  the  active  forces  of 
militant  Liberalism,  have  come  here  to-day  to  take  up. 

A  Constitutional  Absurdity. 

We  shall  be  told  to-morrow,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  it  is  premature, 
that  it  is  disrespectful,  that  it  is  almost  unseemly  on  our  part  to 
assume  this  attitude  of  aggressive  hostility  while  all  that  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  Government  is  officially  committed  to  is  inquiry.  I  shall 
not  enlarge  in  the  few  moments  which  are  at  my  disposal— I  have  done 
so  before,  I  may  do  so  again-— on  the  constitutional  absurdity,  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country,  of  a  set  of 
responsible  statesmen,  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  deliberately  sitting 
down  to  conduct  a  secret  inquiry  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a 
policy  for  which  one  of  their  colleagues  has  publicly  announced  tliat 
he  is  going  to  seek  a  mandate  from  the  electors.  The  more  we  hear  of 
this  inquiry,  the  more  nebulous  and  elusive  it  becomes.  We  thought, 
until  a  day  or  two  ago,  that  it  was,  at  any  rate,  going  to  be  an  inquiry 
into  the  facts,  that  it  was  going  to  reveal  some  new  sources  of  infor- 
mation not  yet  accessible  to  statesmen  or  the  public.  But  that  was  a 
mistake,  for  only  two  nights  ago  we  had  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
in  the  House  of  Lords  an  authoritative  statement  to  the  contrary. 
After  saying  that  it  must  be  an  inquiry  by  the  Members  of  the 
Government  for  themselves,  he  told  us  that  the  Government  are 
endeavouring  not  so  much  to  obtain  information  "because  all  the 
necessary  information  I  believe  exists  " — and  so  say  all  of  us — "but  to 
arrange  the  information  in  a  manner  which  they  will  be  able  to  con- 
sider themselves,  and  the  results  of  the  examination  of  that  information 
will  no  doubt  be  communicated  as  soon  as  possible  to  Parliament  and 
to  the  country."  What  a  prospect !  We  are  not  to  have  new  facts, 
but  we  are  to  have  the  old  facts  newly  arranged.  Indeed,  may  I  not 
say  that  we  may  look  forward  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  to  a  new 
and  revised  edition  of  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom, 


with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  a  commentary  and  annotations  by 
Mr.  Ritchie,  an  '^  apparatus  criticns "  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and, 
I  suppose,  a  dedication  to  the  British  public  by  the  united  Cabinet  ? 
That  book,  I  venture  to  say,  will  be  the  success  of  the  publishing 
season,  but  in  the  meanwhile  let  us  play  what  part  we  can  in  that 
other  inquiry  which  another  Minister  has  told  us  is  to  take  place 
before  the  great  inquest  of  the  nation.  No  Free  Trader  I  know  of  is 
afraid  to  lay  his  case  before  that  tribunal.  Freedom  of  debate  is 
to-day,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  life-breath  of  Free  Trade.  It  was 
by  argument  that  it  gained  its  first  victories  ;  and  it  is  not,  I  entirely 
agree,  by  an  appeal  to  tradition  and  authority,  but  by  arguments,  full, 
free,  unfettered  discussion  of  the  economic  facts  of  the  present  day, 
that,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  it  will  retain  its  hold  on  the  judgment 
and  confidence  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Retaliation. 

But  you  must  have  observed — and  observed,  I  think,  with  a  little 
amusement — that  the  people  who  are  shrinking  from  discussion  at  this 
moment  are  not  the  Free  Traders,  but  the  new  Protectionists.  We 
have  heard  very  little  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  taxation  of  food  ; 
we  do  not  even  hear  much  of  preferential  tariffs.  These  gentlemen 
have  got  their  mouths  full  of  the  dangers  of  foreign  competition  to 
British  manufactures,  and  in  particular  of  the  expediency  of  a  return 
to  retaliatory  duties.  I  think  it  is  bare  justice  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  say  that — at  any  rate  as  I  understand  his  scheme — retaliatory 
duties  formed  a  minor  and  supplementary  part  of  his  main  proposal. 
In  fact  we  seem  to  be  in  for  a  revival  of  the  Fair  Trade  controversy 
which  many  of  us  remember  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  Fair 
Traders'  arguments  were  demolished  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright, 
with  the  powerful  aid  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  led  aside  into  that  subordinate  issue — a  very  important  one  in 
its  proper  place.  I  could  add  nothing,  even  if  I  were  disposed  to  do 
so,  to  the  admirable  argument — with  every  word  of  which  I  associate 
myself — ^that  was  addressed  on  Tuesday  night  to  the  members  of  the 
National  Liberal  Club  by  my  right  hon.  friend  Sir  Edward  Grey.  But 
I  should  like  (if  you  will  allow  me)  to  say  a  few  words  in  passing,  in 
view    of    the   allegations   that   are   constantly    being   made   by   JVir. 
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Chamberlain,  and  those  whg  support  him  in  this  new  departure,  that 
our  foreign  trade  is  dwindling  and  decadent.  And  I  should  like  to 
refer  all  persons  of  an  open  mind  and  an  inquiring  disposition  to  a 
memorandum  drawn  up  by  Sir  Alfred  Bateman  for  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  presented  to  Parliament  and  the  country  as  lately  as  in 
the  month  of  May  last  year. 

Our  Foreign  Trade. 

And  here  let  me  enter  a  caveat  against  the  doctrine,  which 
appears  to  be  fashionable  in  some  quarters,  that,  in  measuring 
the  profitableness  of  the  foreign  trade  of  any  country,  you  ought 
to  look  to  exports  and  to  those  alone.  What  cruder  fallacy  could 
possibly  be  promulgated?  Look  at  our  own  imports.  What  are 
they  ?  Food  and  raw  materials  and  a  certain  quantity  of  manufactured 
goods  are  brought  to  this  country  in  vastly  preponderating  and  in- 
creasing quantities  in  British  ships.  They  are  handled,  when  they 
come  to  this  country — whether  they  go  into  the  home  market  or  are 
re-exported  by  British  merchants — by  British  labour.  To  a  very  large 
extent  they  represent  the  income  and  dividends  upon  investments  of 
British  capital  in  foreign  countries.  You  cannot,  therefore,  estimate 
the  value  of  its  foreign  trade  to  Britain  or  to  any  other  country,  so 
long  as  you  confine  attention  to  exports  alone  and  exclude  the  enormous 
direct  and  indirect  profits  made  by  this  vast  quantity  of  imports  that 
is  constantly  increasing.  But,  looking  at  exports  only,  I  should  like 
to  bring  to  your  notice  two  or  three  of  the  salient  facts  as  regards 
what  will  he  admitted  to  be  and  is  always  put  forward  as  one  of  our 
most  formidable  competitors.  Look  at  Sir  Alfred  Bateman's  report, 
and  you  will  see  that  German  trade  has  made  great  strides. 

The  Truth  about  Our  Rivals. 

Did  anybody  ever  expect  that  we  should  retain  ^  monopoly  of  the 
markets  of  the  world  ?  We  got  the  first  start — we  got  the  first  cut, 
as  it  were,  and  a  man  must  have  been  living  in  a  Fool's  Paradise  to 
imagine  that  America  and  Germany,  with  their  great  natural  resources 
and  their  trained  and  skilled  populations,  would  never  look  in  and 
take  away  from  us  some  of  the  trade.  What  are  the  facts  about 
Germany  ?  She  has  made  great  strides  ;  but  if  you  take  Sir  Alfred 
Bateman's  report  and  look  at  the  exports  per  head  of  the  population, 
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you  will  see  that  in  Germany  they  are  TSs.  per  head  of  the  population, 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom  1428.  per  head,  or  nearly  two  to  one. 
Again,  if  you  look  at  the  export  trade  of  the  two  countries,  during  the 
period  of  twenty  years,  from  1880  to  1900,  covered  by  Sir  Alfred's 
report,  you  will  find  that  during  that  time  the  rate  of  increase  of 
British  exports  to  Germany  has  been  substantially  greater  than  the 
rate  of  increase  of  German  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
have  been  cases,  of  course,  in  which,  even  in  our  own  home  market, 
the  Germans  have  displaced  us,  but  Sir  Alfred  Bateman's  general 
judgment  is  that  there  has  been  no  serious  inroad  and  no  substantial 
displacement  at  home  of  British  trade.  But  let  us  see  what  are  the 
manufactures  we  are  importing  from  Germany.  They  belong  in  the 
main  to  one  or  other  of  two  classes — either,  though  called  manu- 
factures, they  are,  in  fact,  the  raw  material  upon  which  British  skill 
and  labour  is  going  to  be  exercised  in  order  to  complete  ib  and  send  it 
into  the  market ;  or, when  they  are  manufactures  in  a  finished  state,  they 
are  manufactures  which  the  Germans  can  produce  more  cheaply  and 
better  than  we  can.  Upon  which  of  these  two  classes  are  you  going 
to  retaliate  ?  I  do  not  deny  for  a  moment,  grossly  exaggerated  as  it 
has  been,  that  German  competition  is  a  serious  matter.  Germany  has 
two  advantages — one,  which  I  will  call  a  negative,  and  the  other 
a  positive,  advantage,  as  compared  with  us.  The  negative  advantage^ 
which  we  do  not  envy  and  do  not  want  to  imitate,  is  cheap  labour, 
low  wages,  an  inferior  standard  of  comfort,  and  an  economic  depres- 
sion, as  regards  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  which,  whatever  may  be 
the  other  causes,  has  found  most  remarkable  expression  in  the  recent 
elections  to  the  Reichstag. 

The  Way  to  Meet  Competition. 

But  Germany  has  another  and  a  positive  advantage  which  we  do 
envy,  and  which  we  ought  to  imitate,  and  that  is  in  the  vast 
superiority  of  her  system  of  secondary  and  technical  education.  And 
when  you  ask  how  are  we  going  to  meet  what  I  admit  to  be  a 
formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  British  trade,  how  are  we  going  to 
meet  German  competition,  I  say,  I  am  not  going  to  meet  it  by  taking 
down  from  its  dusty  shelf  in  the  political  museum  the  old  blunderbuss 
of  retaliation,  which  is  as  likely  as  not  to  explbde  ^n  79^ (Oj(F3pi^jm|^s. 


No,  I  say,  on  the  contrary,  let  us  rather  avail  ourselves  of  the 
weapons  of  precision  which  science  has  forged,  which  the  British 
people,  as  well  as  the  German  people,  can  be  taught  to  handle,  and 
which,  in  truth,  are  the  arms  of  quick-fire  and  of  long-range  in  the 
industrial  campaigns  of  to-day.  We  have  had  launched  this  week  in 
London  a  magnificent  scheme  for  the  better  application  of  science  to 
industry.  There  lies  the  true  road  to  retaliation.  It  is  in  the 
establishment  and  in  the  multiplication  of  institutions  of  that  kind, 
iu  the  wise  and  liberal  use  in  the  interests  of  the  community  of  the 
facilities  which  science  affords,  that  you  will  find  the  best  means  of 
meeting  German,  or  any  other,  competition,  and  a  far  better  and  far 
more  effective  m«ans  than  a  thousand  import  duties. 

The  Main  Issue. 
We  ought  to  fix  our  main  attention  and  our  main  energies  on  that 
which  is  after  all  the  main  issue.  What  is  that  issue  ?  Are  we,  in 
the  hope  of  increasing  our  trade  and  improving  our  relations  with  the 
Colonies,  to  put  an  import  duty  upon  foreign  food  ?  I  think  we  are 
all  tempted,  in  arguing  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  to  deal  too  much  in 
abstractions  and  generalities,  and  I  would  say  to  you  that  there  is  not 
a  man  or  woman  here  who  has  not  in  some  constituency  some  special 
influence,  and  I  would  respectfully  advise  that  you  present  the  case  to 
your  fellow-citizens  and  argue  with  them  in  the  concrete.  Ask  them 
these  two  questions — first,  what  are  we  going  to  give,  and,  secondly, 
what  are  we  going  to  get?  You  may  say  that  is  a  crude  and 
unsentimental  way  of  dealing  with  the  situation.  So  it  is  ;  but  this 
is  presented  to  us,  not  as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  but  as  a  matter  of 
business.  For  my  own  part  I  am  prepared,  on  what  are  called 
sentimental  grounds,  to  argue  that  our  relations  with  our  Colonies 
have  improved,  are  improving,  and  are  likely  still  more  to  im- 
prove. I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  a  time  when  there  was 
a  greater  wealth  of  good  feeling  between  us,  and  one  of  my  main 
objections  to  this  reckless  and  ill-considered  scheme  is  that  it  has 
thrown  the  apple  of  discord  into  what  was  a  united  family.  Again 
let  me  say,  by  way  of  precaution — one  is  so  apt  to  be  misunder- 
stood—^that  I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to  go  very  great  lengths  in 
the  way  of   imposing  tipon   the  people  of    this   country   more   than 
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what  might  seem  a  proportionate  or  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  Empire. 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  hard  fact  that,  of  the  £70,000,000  we  pay 
for  Imperial  defence,  the  great  bulk  is  paid  by  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Some  of  the  Colonies  are  making  contributions, 
which  might  be  more  adequate,  it  is  true,  but  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
go  on  trusting  in  the  future  to  their  increased  goodwill  and  their 
increased  power  to  make  that  goodwill  effective  by  additional 
contributions.     Here  we  are  dealing  with  a  pure  matter  of  business. 

What  are  We  going  to  Give  ? 

What^  is  the  answer  to  these  two  questions  ?  First  of  all,  what 
are  we  invited  to  give?  We  must  start,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  says, 
with  a  duty  upon  food.  That  must  mean  in  the  first  instance,  a  duty 
upon  wheat,  and  if  it  is  a  duty  to  have  any  effect  it  must  be  a 
substantial  one.  None  of  your  shillings — it  must  be  a  good 
substantial,  thumping  duty,  5s.  a  quarter,  I  should  think,  must  be  the 
minimum.  (A  Voice  :  Twenty  shillings.)  Oh,  yes,  it  will  go  on  ; 
they  will  soon  find  5s.  inadequate.  I  need  not  tell  you,  though  I 
think  many  people  need  to  be  told,  that  a  Protective  duty,  whether  of 
5s.  or  20s.  has  this  inherent  quality,  that  it  takes  out  of  the  pocket  of 
the  consumer  a  vast  deal  more  than  it  brings  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Exchequer.  Sir  Robert  Giffen  has  worked  out  this,  and  he  calculates 
that  a  5s.  duty  on  foreign  wheat  and  wheat  flour  brings  something 
like  £5,000,000  into  the  Exchequer.  Yes,  but  as  the  price  for  the 
same  article  is  the  same  in  the  same  market,  there  will  be  an 
additional  £1,250,000  to  our  colonial  producers  and  £2,000,000  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  British  farmer,  and  in  the  long  run  to  the  British 
landlords.  I  am  only  taking  the  first  step.  And  the  first  step  towards 
your  preferential  tariffs  consists  in  the  imposition  of  taxes  of  £8,250,000 
upon  the  consumers  of  bread  in  this  country.  How  long  is  that  going  to 
last  ?  Some  people  speak  as  though  you  have  only  to  impose  those  taxes 
when  the  undeveloped  parts  of  Canada,  as  by  the  wave  of  a  magic 
wand,  would  suddenly  blossom  into  a  cornfield  ripe  for  the  sickle  and 
be  able  to  supply  us  with  all  that  we  draw  from  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd.  We  take  from  the 
United  States  very  nearly  60,000,000  cwt.  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour ; 
we  take  from  Canada  some  8,000,000,  and  it  does  not  f®<lHi'\^7^'7 
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much  imagination  or  knowledge  to  conjecture  the  number  of  years 
it  would  take  before  the  one  source  of  supply  became  a  substitute  for 
the  other.  Fii*st  of  all,  then,  you  have  an  enormous  tax  on  bread 
indefinitely  prolonged. 

Completing  the  Circle. 

But  that  does  not  complete  the  matter.  We  are  going  to  deal 
equally  with  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  Canada  produces 
corn.  If  a  tax  be  put  on  wheat,  Canada  alone  would  get  something 
like  forty  per  cent,  of  the  benefit.  That  will  not  do.  What  about 
New  Zealand?  Mr.  Seddon  is  apparently  going  in  for  a  great 
speculation  in  retail  mutton.  Then  if  you  are  going  to  give  this 
enormous  preferential  advantage  to  Canada  in  the  shape  of  an  import 
duty  on  foreign  wheat,  you  must  give  a  corresponding  advantage  to 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  against  Argentina,  in  the  shape  of  an 
import  duty  on  meat.  So  we  are  getting  on.  First  the  working  man 
has  to  get  his  bread  taxed  and  then  his  meat.  But  that  does  not 
complete  the  circle.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour  have  told  you 
that,  as  at  present  advised,  they  cannot  see  their  way  to  tax  raw 
material.  Gentlemen,  you  cannot  escape  it ;  you  cannot  do  justice  to 
the  separate,  different  parts  of  the  Empire  unless  you  tax  raw  material 
also.  Take  South  Africa — you  cannot  ignore  South  Africa  in  this 
matter.  It  does  not  send  us  food  of  any  kind,  but  it  sends  us  large 
quantities  of  wool — wool  that  is  in  competition  not  only  with  Australian 
but  South  American  wool.  If  you  are  to  do  justice  to  South  Africa 
and  put  her  on  the  same  level,  you  will  have  to  put  an  import  duty  on 
foreign  wool. 

Forgotten  India. 

But  there  is  another  country  which  is  curiously  ignored  in  the 
calculation.  What  about  the  dumb  population  of  India.  They  seem 
to  have  passed  entirely  out  of  the  view  of  our  Imperial  statesmen. 
Did  you  observe  that  extraordinary  sum  in  Imperial  arithmetic  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  performed  the  other  day  at  the  Constitutional  Club  ? 
He  took  the  whole  of  our  exports — some  £105,000,000 — to  the  whole 
of  the  British  Dominions  and  divided  them  by  ten  million  white  men, 
who  live  mainly  in  the  self-governing  colonies,  with  the  result  that  he 
brought  out  the  magnificent  quotient  of  £10  per  head.     The  calcula- 
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tion  is  vitiated  by  the  trifling  omission  of  the  three  hundred  and  odd 
millions  who  live  in  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies.  But  India  could  not 
be  allowed  to  go  by  the  board.  If  this  scheme  were  worked  out  India 
would  demand  to  be  heard.  She  is  an  exporter  of  cotton,  and  of  skins 
and  hides,  and  there,  again,  if  you  are  going  to  equalise  the  position  of 
India  there  is  a  lot  of  raw  materials  which  would  have  to  be  taxed 
before  they  are  brought  into  this  country.  That  is  what  we  are  going 
to  give. 

What  are  we  going  to  Get  ? 

What  are  we  going  to  get  ?  People  seem  to  forget,  although  it  is 
an  elementary  fact,  that  the  Colonies  will  not  send  us  food  and  raw 
material  out  of  pure  benevolence.  They  will  want  something  in  return, 
and  that  something  must  take  the  form  of  British  manufactures. 
Now,  this  is  the  most  important  point  which  I  beg  you  carefully 
to  study.  How  do  we  stand  in  this  matter  1  I  speak  from 
official  papers  recently  presented  to  Parliament.  The  whole  of  the 
British  Empire,  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  imports  at  this  moment 
£230,000,000  sterling  in  value  of  commodities.  Of  that  £230,000,000 
no  less  than  62  per  cent,  comes  from  the  British  Efnpire  itself.  In 
other  words,  foreign  countries  at  this  moment  do  with  our  Colonies  a 
trade  which  is  only  38  per  cent,  of  their  total  trade.  What  does  that 
38  per  cent,  consist  of?  It  consists  to  a  very  large  extent  of  com- 
modities which  we  cannot  possibly  supply,  which  are  not  produced  in 
this  country  at  all — ^mineral-oil,  for  instance.  And  when  you  have 
deducted  that,  you  get  a  margin  of,  it  may  be,  15  to  20  per  cent.  Is 
there  anyone  here  or  anywhere  who  will  tell  you  that  Colonial  states- 
men are  prepared  to  reduce  their  tarifife  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow 
British  manufactures  to  go  into  their  markets  and  compete  on  level  or 
anything  like  level  terms  with  their  own  native  manufacturers  ?  The 
whole  thing,  when  you  come  to  analyse  it,  is — and  I  am  not  using 
exaggerated  language — an  imposture. 

The  National  Balance-Sheet. 

Let  us  see  how  we  shall  stand — let  us  see,  I  mean,  how  in  this  new 
system  our  prospective  balance-sheet  would  be  drawn  up.  There  are 
some  things  which  are  quite  certain.  The  first  is  that,  as  I  have 
shown,  you  will  have  raised  for  an  indefinite  time  the  price  of  bread 
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and  probably  of  meat,  which  is  a  necessary  food  of  our  people.  What 
does  that  mean  ?  It  means  this — the  lowering  of  real  wages  and  the 
diminution  in  the  efficiency  of  Labour.  In  the  next  place,  you  will,  as 
I  have  shown,  if  you  carry  out  this  scheme  with  logic  and  equity,  also 
raise  the  price  of  the  raw  material  of  some  of  our  most  important 
manufactures.  What  does  that  mean  ?  It  means  that  by  adding  to 
the  cost  of  production  you  will,  under  the  stress  of  industrial  competi- 
tion, still  further  handicap  your  trade  in  every  neutral  market.  You 
will  have  fostered  at  home — and  this  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of 
the  whole — the  growth  of  artificially  protected  industries,  which,  as 
we  are  being  constantly  told,  inevitably  leads  under  modem  conditions 
to  a  noxious  development  of  trusts,  cartels,  and  syndicates.  You  will 
have  jealousy,  discontent,  a  clamour  as  between  different  interests  at 
home,  and  as  between  different  members  of  your  Empire,  as  to  their 
relative  share  in  the  preference  which^  it  will  be  alleged,  is  being 
unfairly  given  to  one  and  unfairly  withheld  from  others.  Finally,  you 
will  have  all  round  the  world  a  war  of  tariffs  with  those  foreign 
countries  which  are  to-day  your  best  customers.  Gentlemen,  what  is 
to  be  set  off  against  these  evils  and  dangers,  manifest  and  manifold  ? 
Assumed  old-age  pensions,  with  an  option  of  commutation  into  cheap 
tobacco  and  a  purely  hypothetical  rise  in  wages — where  it  is  to  come 
from,  Heaven  only  knows  ! — a  rise  in  wages  which  at  the  best  can  only 
affect  certain  classes  of  producers,  and  will  leave  the  great  balk  of 
your  industrial  population  with  nothing  to  compensate  them  for  the 
certainty  of  dearer  food  and  less  profitable  employment.  Such  is,  as  I 
believe,  in  its  real  character  the  issue  that  has  been  raised.  Let  as 
put  it  in  plain  terms  to  the  country,  and  let  the  people  judge. 
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LIBERAL    POLICY: 

MR.    CHAMBERLAIN'S    PROPOSALS^ 


Lord  Spencer  said  : — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  extremely 
for  the  kind  reception  you  have  given  me  on  rising  to  address  thi» 
large  and  important  meeting.  I  come  here  to-night  as  President  of 
the  Eighty  Club.  I  need  not  dwell  on  what  the  Eighty  Club  has  done- 
and  LB  doing  for  the  Liberal  cause.  The  Eighty  Club  is  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  most  active,  and,  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  most 
inspiring  of  Liberal  organisations  in  the  country.  I  have  been 
surrounded  by  some  very  sorrowful  circumstances  during  the  year^ 
and  T  have  not  been  able  to  take  the  active  part  I  should  have 
liked  to  take  in  the  work  of  the  club.  These  circumstances  have  not 
wholly  passed  away  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  felt  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  everyone  in  a  public  position  to  take  his  paH  and  do  his- 
utmost  in  this  great  controversy  in  which  we  are  engaged.  There  are 
many  questions  of  deep  interest  at  this  moment  to  the  Liberal  party. 
Anyone  who  has  been  in  the  position  I  have  been  in  during  the  last 
few  days  will  know  how  intensely  people  feel  on  various  subjects,  and 
how  they  all  want  these  subjects  discussed  and  brought  forward.  I 
I  quite  sympathise  with  them,  and  I  shall  allude  in  only  a  few  sen- 
tences to  one  or  two  of  these  great  and  burning  questions  of  the  present 
moment.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  question  of  Macedonia.  A  deep- 
feeling  exists  throughout  the  country,  and  especially  among  Liberals, 
with  regard  to  the  misrule  of  Turkey.  We  have  the  deepest 
sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  and  w& 
know  that  we  have  a  serious  responsibility  in  regard  to  thia- 
matter.  We  feel  that  we  ought  to  press  upon  his  Majesty'^ 
Grovernment  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  that  they  should  take 
steps  with  the  other  Great  Powers  of  Europe  to  bring  this  state  of 
misgovernment  to  an  end  and  to  create  a  humane  and  good  permanent 
government.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  education.  I  cannot 
forget  the  serious  fight  we  had  last  year  and  this  year  on  the  subject 
of  the  Government  Bills  dealing  with  education.  We  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  position  in  which  the  education  of  the  country  is  now  placed. 
The  Liberal  party,  when  it  comes  into  power — which  I  hope  it  may — 
will  do  its  utmost  to  see  the  Education  Bill  amended,  and  to  see 
popular,  national  education  in  this  country  managed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people — by  the  representatives  of  the  taxpayers  and 
the  ratepayers  of  the  country — and  put  on  such  a  national  basis 
that   the   conscience  of  no   man,  woman,  or   child    in   the    country 
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shall  be  offended  by  it  There  is  the  question  of  Army  reform, 
which  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  has  cost  this  Government 
already  two  Secretaries  of  State — although  they  have  been  promoted 
to  other  places.  That  question  cannot  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  rest. 
The  War  Commission  has  disclosed  an  amount  of  neglect,  and  rash- 
ness, and  want  of  foresight,  such  as  we  have  rarely  seen  in  the 
Government  of  this  country — and  on  the  very  brink  of  a  war  which 
they  had  brought  about.  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  important  subject 
than  this,  but  there  are  many  other  subjects.  But  this  is  no  pro- 
gramme occasion.  We  have  to  concentrate  our  thoughts,  our  actions, 
aud  our  studies  on  the  one  great  fight  before  us.  This  fight  affects 
vitally  the  interests  of  the  whole  population  of  this  country. 

Reckless  and  Unscrupulous. 

The  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  this  agitation  is  the  ablest  speaker 
probably  that  we  have  in  this  country.  He  knows  Parliamentary 
tactics — I  won't  say  platform  tricks.  He  is  a  man  of  consummate 
ability,  but  when  he  is  on  the  warpath — I  say  this  without  any  inten- 
tion of  accusing  him  of  insincerity  of  purpose — but  when  he  is  on  the 
warpath  he  is — we  know  it,  alas  !  from  past  experience — one  of  the 
most  reckless,  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  politicians  we  have.  Ho 
never  hesitates  to  use  any  weapon  that  he  thinks  will  advance  his  cause 
or  belittle  and  bring  down  the  reputation  of  his  adversaries.  When 
we  have  to  fight  him,  we  know  we  have  a  very  stiff  fight.  We  must 
be  prepared  for  that,  we  must  not  sleep  and  slumber  over  this.  Above 
all,  we  must  all  join  together,  we  must  close  our  ranks,  and  one  and 
all,  regardless,  I  was  going  to  say,  of  personal  considerations  in  this 
matter — personal  considerations  cannot  be  counted  for  anything  at 
all — fight  this  great  battle  which  has  been  offered  to  us.  In  the  fore- 
front is  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  on  a  lower  level  is  Mr.  Balfour.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  says  that  he  is  no  longer  leader :  he  is  only  an 
outsider.  I  venture  to  think  from  what  we  know  that  he  is 
the  leader  of  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party ;  and  I  will 
add,  of  the  Protectionist  party  in  this  country.  Now,  let  us  for 
a  moment — I  hope  I  shall  not  detain  you  too  long — look  back 
upon  what  has  passed  in  this  country  during  the  past  few  months. 
There  was  an  occasion  when  this  great  man,  this  man  of  great  ability, 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  after  a  triumphant  tour  in  South  Africa,  came 
straight  from  the  illimitable  veldt  and  went  down  to  Birmingham,  and  in 
a  most  sudden  and  unexpected  way  made  a  great  declaration  of  policy, 
a  manifesto  to  the  people  of  this  country.  We  certainly  at  that  time 
— we  have  learnt  differently  since — thought  that  this  speech  was  unex- 
pected  aud  was  not  known  to  others  of  his  colleagues  like  the  Prime 
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Minister.  What  happened  then  ?  We  at  once  saw  a  divided  Grovern- 
ment.  In  the  House  of  Commons  there  sat  the  Prime  Minister 
without  any  opinions.  On  his  right  was  the  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  a  true  Free-trader.  Yes,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Prime  Minister — when  he  came  to  the  House,  which  was  not  often — 
was  the  Colonial  Secretary.  In  the  House  of  Lords  we  had  a  similar 
spectacle.  We  had  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  is  held  in  the 
highest  possible  respect  and  admiration,  not  only  by  those  who  know 
him  as  intimately  as  I  do — T  was  long  a  colleague  of  his  and  longer  still 
a  private  friend  of  his — we  all,  I  say,  have  the  greatest  admiration 
for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  He  propounded,  with  all  loyalty  to  the 
Government,  Free  Trade  principles;  and  by  his  side  sat  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who  was  in  favour  of  retaliation.  Now,  what  did  they  do  1 
They  devised  a  most  extraordinary  plan  to  keep  themselves  in  office. 
What  was  that  plan  ?  To  stifle  discussion,  or,  if  there  was  discussion, 
to  make  it  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and  in  that  way  to  mislead 
public  opinion. 

A  Sham  Inquiry. 

Now,  as  to  this  inquiry,  I  always  thought,  and  I  have  said  so 
more  than  once  in  my  place  in  Parliament,  that  it  was  a  sham  and  a 
delusion.  It  was  proposed  in  order  to  keep  in  office  this  Government 
while  Parliament  was  sitting.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  inquiry  has 
not  resulted  in  a  Blue  Book  of  infinite  value  and  interest.  That  Blue 
Book  is  full  of  most  valuable  matter,  and  impartially  put  together. 
But  has  that  Blue  Book  altered  the  opinion  of  the  Government  ?  Does 
it  show  they  were  waiting  for  this  inquiry  in  order  to  make  up  their 
minds  ?  I  feel  quite  confident,  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  said, 
that  they  did  not  need  it.  The  Duke's  mind  was  made  up.  The  only 
man  whose  mind  was  not  made  up,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  was  Mr. 
Balfour.  The  Blue  Book  has  certainly  not  altered  the  opinion  of  the 
late  Colonial  Secretary.  Then  what  followed  ?  We  had  a  manifesto, 
a  dialectical  manifesto  of  considerable  ability,  but  fired  quite  over  the 
sutxject  under  discussion,  the  manifesto  on  ^*  Insular  Free  Trade,"  of 
the  Prime  Minister.  Soon  afterwards  there  were  meetings  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  immediately  we  heard  of  resignations  in  the  Government 
— the  resignation  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  three  resignations  of 
Free-traders — and  then  there  was  a  pause.  We  had  all  in  the  summer 
wondered  what  was  going  to  happen.  Was  the  Colonial  Secretary 
going  to  resign,  or  were  the  Free-traders  going  to  resign  ?  Most  of  us 
thought  the  Colonial  Secretary  would  remain,  and  the  Free-traders 
would  go  out.  But  the  unexpected  happened,  and  both  resigned.  And 
what  was  left  ?  A  miserable  remnant  of  what  was  once  a  powerful 
Government^  a  Government  which  apparently  adopts  the  principles  of 
one  who  has  seceded  from  it,  but  has  not  the  courage  to  put  that 
policy  in  force.  It  waits  till  the  ground  is  surveyed  by  its  pioneer,  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  calls  himself.  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  party  hold  the 
fortress,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  goes  forth  to  espy  the  country  and  to 
prepare  for  the  advance  of  the  Government  army  when  he  has  made 
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the  preparations.     I  will  venture  to  say  a  more  humiliating  and  craven 
policy  has  rarely  been  exhibited  by  any  Government. 

Aaron's  Rod. 

I  dare  say  some  of  you  remember  the  chapter  in  Exodus  with 
regard  to  Pharaoh  and  the  magicians.  What  took  place  ?  Aaron's 
rod  swallowed 'up  all  the  others.  Just  in  the  same  way  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's rod  has  swallowed  up  Mr  Balfour's  rod,  and  all  the  Government 
who  belonged  to  him.  The  reconstruction  of  the  Government  is  an 
interesting  point  for  discussion.  We  have  had  part  of  it  unfolded 
before  us,  but  not  all  of  it.  We  wish  to  know  whether  these  men 
who  left  the  Government  were  treated  straightforwardly  and  fairly.  I 
don't  wish  to  accuse  the  Government,  but  certainly  the  action  of  the 
Government  shows  that  these  Ministers  were  hustled  out  of  the  Cabinet 
without  knowing  the  important  fact  that  the  disturber  and  Tribune 
of  the  Government  had  already  left  the  Government.  The  impres- 
sion prevails  that  they  were  not  treated  on  that  occasion  with  the 
fairness  which  Britons  like  in  public  affairs.  If  there  is  not  a  better 
explanation  forthcoming,  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  Prime 
Minister  will  be  considerably  shaken.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  two 
points  which  have  been  continually  referred  to  in  the  discussion  on 
this  fiscal  question.  I  notice  that  speakers  at  Unionist  meetings  use 
the  name  of  Cobden  in  a  way  which  provokes  a  derisive  cheer.  Those 
who  know  what  blessings  Cobden  has  brought  to  this  country,  and  the 
hand  he  had  in  bringing  about  the  great  prosperity  which  has  marked 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  this  country  and  has  developed 
so  enormously  our  shipping  interest,  will  naturally  feel  some  indigna> 
tion  at  this  treatment  of  Cobden's  memory. 

Cobden's  Prophecies. 

It  has  been  said  that  Cobden  prophesied  falsely  with  regard  to 
Free  Trade.  It  is  true  that  Cobden  had  an  expectation  that  our 
example  would  be  followed,  but  he  did  not  induce  Great  Britain  to 
adopt  Free  Trade  by  holding  out  that  prospect,  for  he  made  the 
prophecy  after  Protection  had  been  done  away  with.  Some  people 
say  that  if  he  had  known  that  other  countries  would  adopt  it  he 
would  not  have  agitated  for  Free  Trade.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  believe 
that  he  would  have  advocated  it  as  strongly  if  he  had  been  aware  that 
we  should  remain  alone  in  the  step  we  took.  In  one  respect  no  one  can 
say  that  Mr.  Cobden  was  a  false  prophet  when  he  argued  that  Free 
Trade  would  be  followed  by  great  national  prosperity  and  advancement. 
The  second  point  I  notice  is  this.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  great  pioneer 
of  Free  Trade,  openly  said  that  he  could  not  promise  that  other 
countries  would  adopt  the  British  proposals,  but  if  hostile  tariffs  con- 
tinued, the  only  way  to  meet  them  was  by  free  imports. 

The  Commercial  Treaty  with  France. 
It  has  been  further  said  that  Cobden  was  working  against  his  own 
principles  when  he  negotiated  the  commercial  treaty^^y^t|i^!^rance,  and 
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I  saw  in  one  paper  an  article  using  that  argument  to  induce  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  to  remain  in  the  Government  because  he  had  been  a 
party  to  that  treaty.  I  have  been  favoured  with  an  early  copy  of  a 
great  work  which  appears  to-day.  This  meeting  would  have  rejoiced 
to  have  seen  the  writer  of  it  here.  Mr.  Morley  has  given  me  two 
references  to  his  book.  The  first  is  a  letter  from  Cobden  to  Bright, 
in  which  Cobden  says  : — 

**  I  will  undertake  that  there  is  not  a  syllable  on  our  side  of  the  treaty 
that  is  inoonsisbent  with  the  soundest  principle  of  Free  Trade.  We  do  not 
propose  to  reduce  a  duty  which  on  its  merits  ought  not  to  have  been  dealt 
with  long  ago.  We  give  no  concessions  to  France  which  do  not  apply  to  all 
other  nations.  We  leave  ourselves  free  to  lay  on  any  amount  of  internal 
duties,  and  to  put  on  an  equal  tax  on  foreign  articles  of  the  same  kind  at  the 
Custom  House.  It  is  true  we  bind  ourselves  for  ten  years  not  otherwise  to 
raise  such  of  our  customs  as  affect  the  Freuch  trade,  or  put  on  fresh  ones  ; 
and  this,  I  think,  no  true  Free-trader  will  regret." 

Mr.  Morley  sent  me  another  extract,  and  I  will  read  it  because  it 
contains  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  of  what  Free  Trade  is  : — 

<*  He  (Mr,  Oladstone)  was  quite  alive  to  the  effects  of  the  enormous, 
constant,  rapid,  and  diversified  development  of  mechanical  power,  and  the 
consequent  saving  of  labour  by  the  extension  of  machinery.  He  was  well 
aware  of  the  share  of  new  means  of  locomotion  in  the  growth  of  industrial 
enterprise.  But  the  special  cause  of  what  was  most  peculiar  to  England  in 
the  experience  of  this  period  he  considered  to  be  the  wise  legislation  of 
Parliament,  in  seeking  every  opportunity  for  abolishing  restrictions  upon 
the  application  of  capital  and  the  exercise  of  industry  and  skill.  In  this 
wise  legislation  bis  own  energetic  and  beneficent  genius  played  the  master 
part." 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Fallacies. 
If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  come  to  the  speeches  which  have 
recently  been  delivered.  I  will  take  Mr.  Chamberlain's  first.  I  do 
not  intend  to  answer  every  statement  which  he  has  made  on  this 
subject.  They  will  afford  plenty  of  food  for  discussion  hereafter. 
There  are  certain  broad  considerations  which,  I  think,  are  of  the 
utmost  importance.  What  does  he  say?  That  is  a  very  graphic 
phrase  of  his,  "  All  is  not  well  to-day  with  British  industry."  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  there  are  signs  of  decay  in  the  trade  of  England,  and 
that  we  must  fill  up  the  cracks  to  prevent  complete  destruction  of  the 
prosperity  of  this  country.  How  does  Mr.  Ohamlierlain  argue 
this?  He  gives  a  particular  table.  Well,  I  venture  to  say — it 
has  been  said  before,  it  was  said  in  a  very  able  speech  which  we 
read  in  the  newspapers  this  morning,  and  in  articles  of  great  and  notable 
power — that  these  figures  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  were  absolutely  delusive. 
He  takes  the  year  1872— that  is  one  of  the  most  inflated  years  which 
has  happened  during  the  last  century.  It  was  the  year  immediately 
after  the  French  war  ;  a  year  which  has  been  taken  to  found  a  great 
many  Protectionist  fallacies.  And  Mr.  Chamberlain,  after  all  his 
experience,  used  the  figures  of  the  same  year  to  support  his  argument 
that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  our  export  trade.  What  he  ought  to 
have  done,  and  what  has  been  done  in  a  return  which  was  obtained  by 


Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P.,  is  to  take  the  figures  of  thirty  years  ago 
And  compare  them  with  those  of  the  present  in  price  value.  In  1873 
-our  imports  were  £371,000,000,  and  our  exports  £255,000,000.  In 
1883  they  were,  at  the  same  prices  as  prevailed  in  1873,  respectively 
£526,000,000  and  £295,000,000,  and  in  1902  £797,000,000  and 
£418,000,000.  The  result  shows  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  figures  are 
not  to  be  trusted. 

England's  Prosperity. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  a  few  facts  on  the  other  side. 
Have  we  any  evidence  that  our  country  is  going  to  ruin  ?  I  can  give 
jou  a  few  facts  which  outweigh  the  figures  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  a 
very  interesting  paper  put  forward  by  Mr.  George  Whiteley,  Treasurer 
•of  the  Free  Trade  Union.  Let  us  take  a  few  of  them.  In  1868  the 
-sum  assessed  for  Income-tax  was  £398,000,000,  in  1891  it  was 
£866,000,000.  Under  Schedule  D — an  important  schedule,  because 
it  is  that  which  refers  to  industrial*  and  professional  incomes — ^it  was 
in  1868  £173,000,000  and  in  1891  £487,000,000.  British  shipping 
in  1861  was  4-8  million  tons,  in  1892  10*1  million  tons.  Pauperism 
in  1861  was  47  per  thousand  of  the  population,  and  in  1892  it  was 
25  per  thousand.  Again,  in  1877  it  required  £143  to  purchase  what 
£100  will  buy  now,  and  the  increase  of  workmen's  wages  between 
1878  and  1891,  including  agricultural  labourers,  has  been  13*71  per 
•cent.,  and  excluding  agricultural  labourers  15*71  per  cent.  Having 
these  figures  before  us,  can  we  say  that  our  country  is  falling  into 
-decay  ?  I  could  give  more  figures  in  regard  to  shipping,  but  I  think 
you  have  heard  enough  to  see  how  little  confidence  can  be  placed  on 
^gures  given  by  Mr.  Cnamberlain.  If  we  take  the  exports  in  relation 
to  population  with  £6  a  head,  we  still  hold  the  long  lead  over 
•Germany  and  the  United  States  that  we  held  twenty-five  years  ago. 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  if  these  figures  I 
•quote,  and  which  are  taken  from  the  Government  Blue  Book, 
-are  duly  considered,  you  need  not  for  a  moment  think  that 
England  is  falling  into  ruin  and  requires  a  new  fiscal  policy  to  keep 
lier  prosperous  and  content.  Let  us  look  at  what  Mr.  Chamberlain 
wants.  He  wants  to  secure  the  union  of  our  Colonies  by  giving  them 
preference.  He  says  they  desire  it,  and  if  we  refuse  it  we  will  never 
^gain  have  the  opportunity.  From  that  he  implies  that  we  shall  lose 
the  Colonies.  Surely,  that  is  rather  an  insult  to  the  Colonies,  to  say 
"their  loyalty  depends  on  a  bribe  of  this  kind  from  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. What  do  they  want  ?  We  have  heard  something  about  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  ;  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  Canada.  Every 
•one  of  those  countries  is  situated  in  a  different  climate  from  the  rest, 
with  different  soil  and  different  circumstances,  and  is  it  possible  to 
■devise  one  scheme  that  will  apply  to  all  these  countries  alike  ?  It  is 
impossible.  If  we  attempt  it  we  shall  get  into  endless  difficulties,  and 
•create  confusion  and  ill  blood  between  one  Colony  and  another  and 
ourselves.  For  a  moment  take  the  question  of  Canada.  Canada  did 
give  us  some  preference  a  few  years  ago,   and  she  increased  that  pre- 


ference.  Did  we  benefit  ?  We  benefited  very  little.  The  moat  that 
can  be  said  is  that  preference  may  have  prevented  our  trade  f ron^ 
falling  lower  than  before. 

Canada  and  Preference. 

But  do  the  Canadians  desire  to  give  us  a  preference  on  their 
manufactures.  I  have  heard  from  a  friend  who  has  been  recently  in 
Canada  that  there  is  already  very  great  complaint  of  the  preference- 
given  to  us.  That  is  true  of  textiles  and  other  goods.  They  are 
accustomed  to  Protection,  and  they  consider  the  preference  already 
given  us  has  injuriously  affected  them,  so  that  they  desire  a  higher 
duty  against  England.  That  does  not  look  as  if  they  desire  to  give  us. 
preference.  Mr.  Chamberlain  knows  that  very  well.  What  did  he 
say  1  *^  Oh,  we  don't  wish  to  interfere  with  the  duties  imposed  against 
us,  on  old-established  manufactures,  but  that  we  should  have  free 
entry  or  a  low  duty  on  goods  the  manufacture  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  set  up  in  the  Colonies.''  That  is  an  extraordinary  proposal. 
We  glory  in  having  given  fiscal  freedom  to  our  Colonies.  Are  we  to 
say  to  Canada,  which  expects  to  develop,  and  have  a  much  larger 
population,  **  We  are  going  to  let  your  established  industries  alone,  but 
we  ask  you  not  to  follow  your  protective  policy  in  starting  new 
industries."  That  is  totally  against  the  wise  policy  we  have  adopted 
in  regard  to  our  Colonies,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  carried  out.  It 
is  expected  by  this  preference  we  shall  get  a  great  deal  of  wheat  from 
Canada.  We  shall  put  on  duties,  and  the  price  will  go  up.  We  are 
giving  a  bonus  to  the  wheat-growers  of  Canada.  I  am  not  sure  if  you 
have  followed  the  curious  thing  that  is  happening  in  the  North- West 
of  the  Dominion — a  great  influx  of  American  immigrants  into- 
that  country.  It  may  be  a  very  gxxi  thing  for  Canada  or  it 
may  be  a  bad  thing  that  44,000  agriculturists  have  crossed  the 
border — men  of  great  skill  in  dealing  with  the  rich  lands  of 
the  North- West.  If  we  gave  a  bonus,  it  would  increase  enormously 
this  immigration  into  Canada.  It  would  be  a  rather  unexpected 
result  of  this  action  if  we  enticed  over  the  border  an  enormous 
number  of  Americans,  giving  this  bonus  to  them  instead  of  to  the 
Colonists  descended  from  people  at  home.  An  important  Canadian 
Minister  says  the  area  under  grain  is  rapidly  developing.  He  says 
that  the  surplus  for  export  of  wheat  in  1906  would  reach  60,000,000 
bushels,  and  in  1911  100,000,000  bushels.  If  you  want  to  get  wheat 
from  Canada  without  interference  by  preferential  duties,  you  would 
have  this  enormous  quantity  of  wheat  ready  for  export.  The  cropa 
vary  according  to  climatic  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no 
control.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  18  to  19  bushels,  but  in 
bad  years  the  crop  averages  as  low  as  nine  bushels  per  acre.  If  in 
1911  it  was  only  nine  bushels  an  acre,  that  would  bring  the  hundred 
millions  to  something  like  forty-seven  millions  only.  That  would  not 
matter  if  we  had  the  whole  of  the  other  countries  to  draw  from.  But 
I  believe,  although  they  say  they  want  only  2s.  a  quarter  on  wheats 
which  is  serious  enough,  it  will  not  remain  long  at  that,  and  we  should 
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then  be  in  great  difficulties  owing  to  not  getting  this  further  supply 
from  Canada. 

Opinions  from  Canada. 
The  President  of  a  great  agricultural  society  in  Canada  said :  "I 
wish  to  say  distinctly  that  any  tax  of  the  kind  that  the  British  people 
in  their  mistaken  opinions  on  the  subject  could,  or  would,  stand  for 
the  sake  of  Imperial  unity,  would  have  comparatively  little  effect  on 
such  development.  Even  admitting  that  they  would  gain  to  the 
amount  of  the  duty  imposed,  Canadian  farmers,  as  a  whole,  would 
indignantly  repudiate  the  idea  that  they  wish  to  obtain  a  few  cents 
extra  on  their  wheat  and  other  products  by  imposing  additional  hard_ 
ships  on  the  toiling  millions  of  Great  Britain.  And  they  would  jus^^ 
as  indignantly  repudiate  the  statement  that  either  their  patriotism  o^ 
their  progress  depends  upon  such  policy."  Very  remarkable  vieWg 
have  been  expressed  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  at  a  meeting  where  m 
noble  friend  near  me,  Lord  Brassey,  was  present ;  he  is  a  man  of  greate*'^ 
knowledge  than  any  here  as  to  what  is  wanted  in  Canada.  He  said 
"  If  we  are  to  obtain  from  the  people  of  Great  Britain  a  concession* 
for  which  we  would  be  prepared  to  give  an  equivalent,  and  if  we  are 
to  obtain  it  also  at  the  expense  of  the  surrender  of  some  of  our 
political  rights  ;  for  my  part  I  would  simply  say,  *  Let  us  go  no 
further,  for  already  we  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.'  Canada 
values  too  highly  the  system  which  made  her  what  she  is  to  consent 
willingly  to  part  with  any  portion  of  it  for  whatever  consideration, 
and  even  for  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Empire  I  think  it  would 
be  a  most  evil  thing  if  any  of  our  colonies  were  to  consent  to  part 
with  any  of  their  legislative  independence."  That  indicates  exactly 
how  our  Colonists  value  the  independence  of  management  which  we 
wisely  gave  them  with  regard  to  their  fiscal  duties,  and  how  they 
would  resist  any  pressure  put  upon  them  to  alter  such  a  state  of  things] 

The   Effect  at  Home. 

I  have  talked  of  Canada,  but  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
policy  of  preferential  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom  ?  In  order  to  do 
it  we  have  to  put  on  new  duties,  and  Mr,  Chamberlain  admits  that 
we  have  to  put  on  duties  on  food.  To  my  mind  that  is  really  the  crux 
of  this  controversy.  Are  the  people  of  this  country  going  to  submit 
to  that  ?  Mr.  Chamberlain  meets  that  by  saying  that  he  would  put  a 
•duty  on  wheat,  and  relieve  other  articles  ;  but  wheat  forms  the  largest 
part  of  the  food  of  our  working  people,  and  we  should  be  putting  a 
tax  on  the  poorest  in  the  land. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Patriotism. 

I  heard  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  make  a  noble  speech  on  this 
subject,  while  loyal  to  the  Government,  and  to  some  extent  defending 
the  inquiry.  This  is  what  he  said  :  '*  At  the  same  time,  the  population 
of  the  country  has  increased  perhaps  almost  to  an  equal  extent,  and  in 
apite  of  our  national  wealth,  in  spite  of  the  prosperity  of  the  people 
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employed  in  some  of  our  great  industries,  there  are  to-day  millions  of 
people  for  whom  the  margin  between  themselves  and  famine  is  very 
slender.  My  lords,  it  is  Free  Trade,  or  rather  free  imports,  it  is  cheap 
food  which  is  responsible  for  having  brought  these  millions  inta 
existence.  We  have  to  deal,  not  perhaps  with  the  best  possible 
organisation  of  society  of  our  country,  we  have  to  deal  with  it  under 
conditions  which  have  been  brought  about  by  our  present  fiscal  system, 
and  we  must  be  very  careful  indeed  before  we  alter  those  conditions 
in  a  manner  which  may  possibly  reduce  the  margin  which  now  exists- 
between  these  people  and  absolute  want."  I  am  sure  yoa 
will  all  agree  that  a  finer  statement,  a  more  eloquent  statement 
of  the  case  against  the  taxation  of  food  could  not  have  been 
made,  and  we  all  rejoice  that  the  noble  duke  has  tendered  his 
resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Government,  and  that  he  is  no- 
longer  one  of  the  party  which  is  drifting  rapidly  to  Protection. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  says.  He  proposes 
these  taxes  on  food,  and  then  he  says,  "  I  would  remit  other 
taxes  and  make  the  position  of  the  poor  man  a  trifle  better  than  it 
was  before."  As  I  ventured  to  say  before,  this  budget  is  totally 
erroneous.  I  want  to  point  out  this — that  the  tax  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain proposes  to  remit  on  sugar  is  a  war  tax,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  one- third  of  the  tea  tax.  Are  we  to  have  war  duties 
for  ever?  We  hope  to  have  good  government  and  economy; 
we  hope  to  cut  down  the  extravagant  expenditure.  Would  not  one- 
of  the  first  things  to  be  done  be  to  remit  these  war  taxes  on  sugar  and 
tea  ?  Now  if  that  were  done — and  you  might  go  further,  for  I  daresay 
there  are  many  in  this  room  who  advocate  a  "  free  breakfast  table,*' 
but  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  that  because  we  do  not  know  what 
revenue  the  Exchequer  of  the  country  might  require — the  result  to  the 
agricultural  labourer,  according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  figures,  would 
be  a  loss  of  Id.  a  week.  But  if  no  change  is  made  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
proposes  and  a  remission  of  these  war  taxes  be  made  there  will 
instead  be  a  gain  to  the  labourer  of  3Jd.  I  hope  the  workmen  of  this 
country  will  consider  well  what  we  shall  drift  into  if  we  follow  the 
new  fiscal  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  if  we 
tax  the  food  of  the  labouring  men  of  our  country  we  shall  be  doing  an 
enormous  injustice  to  one  of  our  most  worthy  and  important  classes. 

Impossible  Proposals. 

I  shall  not  go  through  more  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  figures,  though 
there  are  others  as  misleading  as  those  I  have  dealt  with.  But  under 
his  proposals  he  finds  it  necessary  to  provide  considerably  more 
revenue,  and  therefore  part  of  his  plan  is  to  have  a  ten  per  cent,  tax 
upon  foreign  manufactures.  He  says  he  does  not  mean  to  put  a  tax  on 
raw  material.  Will  he  be  able  to  maintain  that?  Will  he  be  able, 
in  Canada,  for  instance,  not  to  do  something  for  lumber  and  timber, 
seeing  that  Canada  is  in  keen  competition  with  Norway  in  that  trade, 
and  will  require  some  preference  ?  Why,  wheat  itself  is  a  raw  material, 
for  it  is  the  base  now  of  many  other  manufacture^  ^)t^  (^products. 
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What  will  be  the  effect  if  he  raises  the  duty?  Mr.  Chamberlain 
seems  to  expect  that  exports  and  imports  should  exactly  balance  each 
other^  without  taking  into  consideration  the  carriage  and  many  other 
things.  He  proposes  to  put  duties  on  manufactured  articles  coming 
into  the  country.  That  alone  will  diminish  exports,  and  will  diminish 
labour  and  employment  in  this  country.  All  round,  therefore,  this  is 
a  Protective  policy.  We  know  full  well  what  the  effect  of  duties  on 
imports  will  be.  If  we  diminish  the  volume  of  our  trade  we  shall 
seriously  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Balfour's  Speeches. 

I  pass  on  to  the  Prime  Minister's  policy.  He  goes  in  for  "  retalia- 
tion," but  what  does  he  mean  by  it  ?  Is  his  retaliation  intended  ix> 
help  Free  Trade?  He  still  calls  himself  a  Free-trader.  Or  does  he 
mean  it  to  lead  to  Protection  ?  I  venture  to  say  the  only  issue  will 
be  to  lead  to  Protection.  Other  countries  have  been  continually 
waging  war  against  each  other  with  tariffs.  What  has  been  the 
result  ?  There  is  the  history  of  the  French  and  Italian  tariff  war  of 
1888  to  1898.  In  the  three  years  before  the  war  the  average  trade 
was  19  millions  a  year ;  in  the  ten  years  of  the  war  it  was  only  lOt 
millions.  Some  slight  tariff  advantages  were  gained,  but  very  little. 
Then  there  was  the  Russo-German  tariff  war,  which  lasted  three  years. 
The  trade  between  the  two  countries^  which  before  the  war  was  35 
millions,  during  the  war  was  reduced  to  26  millions.  The  war  ended 
in  a  treaty  giving  small  concessions  to  both  sides,  which  hardly  made 
up  for  the  losses  during  the  war.  Shall  we  be  able  to  make  a  better 
tariff  war  than  these  countries  ?  And  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
under  the  most-favoured-nation  clause,  whenever  a  foreign  nation  gets- 
a  preference  in  that  way  we  get  it  also.  If  we  give  these  preferences 
to  the  Colonies  we  shall  lose  that  benefit.  It  is  estimated  that  under 
the  clause  we  get  an  average  reduction  ad  valorem  of  25  per  cent. 
In  most  countries,  such  as  Germany,  there  are  two  rates  of  tarifis,  a 
higher  and  lower,  and  if  we  lost  the  "  favoured  nation  "  clause  with 
Germany  we  should  be  put  up  to  the  higher  rate  instead  of  the  lower. 

Is  Mr.  Balfour  a  Protectionist  ? 

How  will  these  duties  work  with  regard  to  America?  We  have- 
no  favoured>nation  treaty  with  America,  and  the  difficulty  appears  to 
me  to  be  almost  insuperable.  Mr.  Balfour  says  he  wishes  **  liberty  and 
power  of  action."  Has  he  not  got  it  now  ?  Did  he  not  show  us  an 
unlucky  example  of  it  last  Session,  in  regard  to  sugar  ?  What  does  he 
want  ?  As  he  has  this  power^  he  must  either  intend  to  put  on  a  duty 
and  fall  into  line  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  great  tariff  reform,  or  he 
must  want  some  extraordinary  powers.  Is  it  possible  that  men  of 
experience  would  think  for  a  moment  that  Parliament  would  place  this 
question  into  the  hands  of  the  Privy  Council  at  the  will  of  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  who  might  not  have  the  confidence  of  the  country  ? 
We  have  had  but  a  very  shadowy  indication  of  what  Mr.  Balfour's^ 
** retaliation  " is.  Is  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  Protectionist?  He  puts- 
Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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rfiome  questions  to  himself  and  replies  to  them.  "  The  second  question 
I  will  imagine  being  put  to  me  is  this — *  Do  you  desire  to  reverse  the 
fiscal  tradition  which  has  prevailed  during  the  last  two  generations  1 ' 
— yes,  I  do.  *  And  how/  I  imagine  my  questioner  going  on,  *do  you 
propose  to  alter  that  tradition  ? '  I  propose  to  alter  that  tradition  by 
asking  the  people  of  this  country  to  reverse,  to  annul,  and  delete 
altogether  from  their  maxims  of  public  conduct  the  doctrine  that 
you  must  never  put  on  taxation  except  for  revenue  purposes." 
This  conclusively  puts  the  case  as  no  Free-trader  could  put  it. 
Yeu  will  ask  me  what  we  are  to  do.  Are  we  to  distinguish 
•between  Mr.  Balfour's  party  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ?  I  distinctly  say 
we  are  not.  Mr.  Balfour's  retaliation  leads  directly  to  Protection. 
Mr.  Balfour's  sentiments  are  distinctly  in  favour  of  preferential  treafc- 
Tment  of  the  Colonies,  and  therefore  it  includes  taxation  of  the  food  of 
-^the  people.  Not  at  once,  but  directly  the  country  is  prepared  and 
t ready  for  it.  It  is  a  miserable  and  cowardly  policy,  but  it  may 
ikeep  his  party  with  him,  and  we  must  oppose  it  as  strenuously 
and  vigorously  as  we  do  the  bolder  and  dangerous  policy  of  Mr. 
•Chamberlain. 

A  Party  and  a  National   Question. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  is  this  a  party  question  ?  It  is  distinctly 
.a  party  question,  as  the  Liberal  party  fight  with  full  heart  and  complete 
union  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  allied 
with  their  followers  on  the  other.  But  it  is  a  national  question,  as  all 
great  party  questions  are.  In  my  belief  the  nation  will  not  tolerate 
the  tactics  of  Mr.  Balfour  any  more  than  the  policy  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. They  have  a  reckoning  to  carry  out  with  them.  They  are 
tired  of  their  action,  their  vacillation,  their  recklessness,  their  want 
of  foresight.  They  have  tried  to  settle  the  Education  question,  but 
have  plunged  us  into  bitter  religious  war.  We  Liberals  on  all  these 
questions  are  united.  We  have  closed  our  ranks  and  offer  an 
.absolutely  united  and  strenuous  opposition  to  this  Government,  with 
its  policy  so  dangerous  and  destructive  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
.of  our  great  country,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  over  the  seas, 
for,  depend  upon  it,  if  our  present  good  fortunes  fail  us,  and  our  days 
of  prosperity  pass  away,  not  only  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
every  country  in  our  great  Empire  dependent  on  us  will  suffer.  For 
the  maintenance,  therefore,  of  the  power  and  influence  of  our  great 
and  mighty  Empire  we  must  fight  and  unite  to  defeat  the  policy  of 
the  Government. 
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THE    RIVAL    POLICIES. 


Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  said:  Mr,  Chairman,  ladies 
and  gentlemen, — We  are  met  to-night  in  the  midst  of  no  ordinary 
time ;  no  man  in  this  great  assembly  has  ever  witnessed  such  a  tornado 
of  political  controversy  as  was  unchained  upon  us  in  the  month  of  May 
lAst,  and  may  go  on  sweeping  the  country  for  weeks  and  months  to 
come.  We  always  in  this  country  have  our  party  differences,  our 
political  quarrels,  our  rival  views,  and  our  various  ideals,  and  although 
we  hold  our  opinions  strongly,  it  is  our  habit  to  discuss  them  with 
calmness  and  moderation.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  face  of  the 
situation  now  existing  it  is  hard  to  maintain  calmness  and  moderation. 
What  is  that  situation  ?  We  have  a  Government  installed  in  office 
who  claim  to  be  in  some  special  sense  and  degree  the  patrons,  the 
defenders,  the  devotees  of  Empire.  There  are  many  of  us  whose 
pride  in  the  British  Empire  is  quite  as  strong,  who  are  every  whit  as 
anxious  to  bind  together  the  British  power  and  to  serve  and  protect 
our  kinsmen  and  their  interests  in  every  part  of  the  world  ;  but  this 
Government  and  its  noisier  supporters  claim  the  Empire  and  the 
Imperial  idea  as  almost  an  asset  of  their  own.  They  think  if  they 
have  not  created  they  have  at  least  discovered  both  the  one  and 
the  other. 

The  Result  of  Eight  Years'  Government. 
At  the  same  time  the  Government  has  been  for  eight  years  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  overwhelming  Parliamentary  majority,  a  majority 
accidentally  secured — they  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  freer 
hand  in  government  than  any  of  their  predecessors  within  our  memory, 
so  that  they  have  been  able  to  do  with  this  Empire  pretty  well  as  they 
liked.  And  yet,  as  declared  by  their  principal  spokesman,  the  result 
of  their  mode  of  conducting  your  affairs  is  this,  that  the  Empire  is  on 
the  verge  of  dissolution :  it  is  on  the  point  of  going  to  pieces,  and, 
if  you  do  not  work  a  great  revolution  in  the  accepted  fiscal  policy  of  the 
country,  its  unity  cannot  be  maintained — the  most  monstrous  assertS)n 


that  has  ever  come  from  the  mouth  of  any  British  Minister.  No- 
wonder  that  we  were  all,  even  the  most  phlegmatic  of  us,  startled  at 
this  announcement  when  it  was  made,  especially  as  it  came  from  the 
Minister  who  was  charged  with  the  conduct  of  our  colonial  affairs.  If 
it  was  true,  it  was  the  most  reckless  statesmanship  to  have  proclaimed 
it,  besides  being  a  practical  condemnation  of  the  Grovernment  to  which 
he  belonged.  If  it  was  not  true — what  shall  I  say  1 — it  was  a  wicked 
slander  upon  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  alike.  From  that 
day  to  this  there  has  never  been  advanced  a  single  scrap  of  evidence  of 
its  truth,  and  thus  we  know  to  which  of  those  two  categories  we 
must  consign  it ;  and  although,  happily,  owing  to  the  good  sense  of 
our  countrymen,  the  national  equanimity  has  not,  after  all,  been 
seriously  disturbed,  yet  this  assertion  remains  as  a  record  of  the  depth 
to  which  political  profligacy  can  fall.  But  the  dissolution  of  the 
Empire  was  not  the  only  calamity  which  was  prophesied  by  way  of 
working  upon  the  nerves  of  timid  people.  We  were  assured — and  this 
is  the  second  of  the  two  grounds  upon  which  the  new  fiscal  proposals, 
which  are  so  much  canvassed  at  present,  are  based — that  our  trade  is 
being  ruined.  Now  this  was  not  a  mere  assertion  in  the  month  of 
May,  never  repeated.  On  the  contrary,  I  find  that  last  week  we  were 
told  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  agriculture,  the  greatest  of  all  the  trades 
and  industries  of  this  country,  has  been  practically  destroyed,  that 
sugar  has  gone,  silk  has  gone,  iron  is  threatened,  wool  is  threatened, 
and  that  the  turn  of  cotton  will  come. 

The  Real  Condition  of  our  Trade. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  are  before  all  things  an  industrial 
and  commercial  community,  a  failure  or  decline  in  our  trade  is  a 
vital  fact.  But  how  does  the  matter  stand  ?  Mr.  Chamberlain 
said,  "  Let  us  discuss";  the  Government  said,  "Let  us  inquire."  That 
was  the  little  shade  of  difference  between  them.  The  Government 
have  inquired  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  now  stated  his  case,  and 
what  is  the  result?  The  official  inquiry  triumphantly  vindicated 
the  prosperity  and  growing  wealth  of  the  country.  In  the  face  of 
the  competition  of  the  world  it  is  natural  that  some  trade  or  other 
should  have  a  spell  of  good  fortune  and  a  spell  of  evil  fortune.  But 
the  mass  of  trade  increases,  and  signs  of  well-being  increase  with  it. 
By  all  the  tests  that  can  be  applied  by  expert^jgjj^g^^Ji^^giq^^f^the 


same  results  are  obtained.  The  bulk  of  our  trade,  the  value  of  our 
trade,  the  Income-tax  returns,  banking  returns,  rates  of  wages,  and 
so  forth ;  and  another  test,  which  is  by  no  means  a  weak  one,  the 
numbers  of  persons  employed  even  in  the  particular  industries  that 
are  themselves  threatened  or  destroyed,  according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
— by  all  of  these  it  is  shown  that  our  trade  has  vigour  and 
elasticity  instead  of  the  decadence  imputed  to  it.  Therefore, 
so  far  as  the  Government  inquiry  is  concerned,  the  case  for  the 
trade  of  the  country  is  made  out.  I  do  not  propose  to  recite 
to  you  to-night  the  figures  by  which  this  happy  condition  of  our 
trade  is  proved.  They  have  been  given  freely,  and  are  ac- 
cessible to  all;  therefore  I  may  at  once  say,  as  I  have  some  other 
things  to  speak  about,  I  do  not  intend — and  I  wonder  whether  this 
will  be  more  of  a  disappointment  or  a  relief  to  you  (I  know  which 
it  would  be  to  me) — I  do  not  intend  to  overwhelm  you  with  statistics. 
Statistics  have  been  given  abundantly  and  effectively,  and  I  think  the 
country  is  beginning  to  digest  them. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  ''Illustrative"  Figures. 
But  if  we  turn  now  from  the  official  inquiry  as  shown  in  the  Blue- 
book  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  speeches,  his  case  is  completely 
viDiated  at  the  very  threshold  by  his  audacity  in  taking  as  a  standard 
of  former  prosperity  a  year,  the  year  1872,  whose  figures  are 
notoriously  and  demonstrably  swelled  by  the  circumstances  of  Europe 
which  had  but  little  to  do  with  this  country  at  all.  When  challenged 
with  this  he  says,  "  Oh,  I  did  not  found  my  argument  upon  the 
figures.  I  used  them  as  an  illustration  of  my  argument.'*  Well,  I 
think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  even  so,  there  ought  to  be 
some  little  harmony  between  the  figures  and  the  argument,  and  I  fear 
that  the  next  time  he  addresses  his  countrymen  on  this  subject  he  will 
have  to  furnish  himself  with  a  fresh  lot  of  figures  altogether,  and  I 
<io  not  think  that,  large  as  the  reservoir  of  the  Blue-book  may  be — I 
do  not  think  he  will  be  able  to  find  in  it  any  figures  to  suit  his 
particular  purpose.  It  therefore  comes  to  this,  that  for  the  danger  to 
Imperial  unity  we  have  mere  assertion  and  not  even  an  attempt  at 
proof,  while  the  danger  to  the  national  prosperity  is  disproved  by  the 
very  authority  to  which  the  Government  appealed.  Yet  it  was 
on  these  two  grounds  alone  that  the  standard  of  revolt  against  ^our 
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established  fiscal  policy  was  raised.  Now,  let  us  look  a  little  into 
this.  What  is  this  revolt,  and  what  is  this  policy  ?  Gentlemen,  do 
not  be  misled  by  talk  about  a  little  duty  of  5  per  cent.,  or  some  other 
figure,  on  corn,  which  will  be  paid  and  felt  by  nobodyj  or  about  duties 
imposed  upon  certain  commodities,  which  will  be  balanced  by  others 
removed  from  other  commodities,  or  about  the  imposition  of  some 
small  innocent  duty  in  order  to  shut  out  the  undesirable  foreigner. 
Do  not  be  misled  into  thinking  that  this  is  a  small  matter,  and  that  it 
cannot  do  much  harm  if  it  does  no  good. 

What  the  New  Proposals  Involve. 

These  small  specious  proposals  involve  the  great,  broad,  and  deep 
issue  of  open  ports  and  freedom  on  the  one  hand,  and  Protection  on 
the  other.  That  is  the  question  upon  which  the  country  is  now  to  say 
on  which  side  it  will  stand.  Why  are  we  Free-traders  ?  They  say 
that  it  is  a  shibboleth.  Well,  a  shibboleth  is  a  test,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  not  true  that  it  is  somewhat  of  a  test.  It  is  a  test  of 
wisdom,  and  of  good  sense,  and  of  the  insight  of  a  man — which  side 
he  takes  in  a  controversy  such  as  this.  But  they  talk  of  it  as  an 
obsolete  shibboleth,  and  I  am  under  the  impression  they  think  a 
shibboleth  means  a  doctrine,  and  that  this  is  the  only  way  on  their 
side  to  discredit  and  get  rid  of  a  doctrine  that  is  inconvenient  to  them. 
And  then  they  say  we  are  worshippers  of  Mr.  Cobden.  Yes,  we  are 
admirers  of  Mr.  Cobden.  But  we  are  not  Free-traders  because  of 
Mr.  Cobden.  On  the  other  hand,  we  revere  Mr.  Cobden  and  Peel  and 
Gladstone  because  of  what  they  did  for  Free  Trade.  Nor  is  it  any 
condition  of  our  belief  in  Free  Trade  that  other  countries  should 
follow  our  example.  The  thing  is  good  for  us,  for  this  free  country, 
for  every  man  whatever  his  calling  or  station  in  the  country  may  be. 
We  are  satisfied  that  it  is  right  because  it  gives  the  freest  play  to 
individual  energy,  individual  initiative,  and  individual  character,  and 
gives  liberty  to  both  the  consumer  and  the  producer.  We  say  that 
trade  is  injured  when  it  not  allowed  to  follow  its  natural  course,  and 
when  it  is  either  hampered  or  diverted  by  artificial  obstacles.  We  are 
not  willing  to  substitute  for  a  system  which  safeguards  the  interests 
of  the  whole  community  and  maintains  the  purity  of  Parliamentary 
government  a  system  of  out-relief  based  upon  favouritism  and 
involving  a  transformation  of  healthy  trades  gi^inff  sti^^^^^to  the 


community  into  parasitic  industries  sapping  its  vitality.  We  do  not 
wish  to  promote  the  creation  of  monopolies  and  privileges,  which  Pro- 
tection invariably  does.  We  Liberals  believe  in  Free  Trade  because 
we  believe  in  the  capacity  of  our  countrymen.  That,  at  least,  is  why 
I  oppose  Protection  root  and  branch,  veiled  and  unveiled,  one-sided  or 
reciprocal.  I  oppose  it  in  any  form,  and,  besides,  we  have  the 
experience  of  fifty  years,  during  which  our  prosperity  has  become  the 
envy  of  the  world. 

The  Two  Protectionist  Camps. 

But  our  opponents,  the  Protectionists,  are  at  the  present  hour 
divided  into  two  camps.  There  is  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  those  who 
follow  him.  He  makes  no  pretence  of  being  anything  but  a  Protec- 
tionist ;  nay,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  ftiat  "  Protectionist "  is  synony- 
mous with  "  patriot,"  or,  in  other  words,  that  any  man  who  is  not  a 
Protectionist  is  not  patriotic — a  phrase  something  like  one  that  I 
think  we  have  been  familiar  with  before.  He  advocates  a  10  per  cent, 
duty  on  all  manufactures,  and  a  5  per  cent,  duty  on  corn,  with  a 
preference  to  the  colonies.  Now,  we  quite  understand  what  that 
means.  There  is  no  ambiguity  about  it.  The  other  camp  is  under  the 
captaincy  of  Mr.  Balfour,  and  it  is  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind,  what 
we  are  perhaps  too  apt  sometimes  to  forget,  that  he  is,  after  all,  Prime 
Minister  of  this  country.  What  does  Mr.  Balfour  say  ?  When  his 
colleague  first  spoke  of  preferential  taxes  on  food,  which  were  alone 
able  to  rescue  the  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour  stood  aloof.  He  had  no  settled 
convictions.  He  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  systematic  and 
searching  inquiry.  Yet,  oddly  enough^  before  that  inquiry  was  con- 
cluded he  made  up  his  mind. 

Mr.  Balfour  and  his  Expediency. 

And  now  we  know  what  his  mind  is.  He  has  ousted  from  his 
Cabinet  by  methods  peculiarly  his  own — at  least,  we  hope 
they  are  peculiarly  his  own — the  Free  Trade  members  of  it,  and  he 
declares  himself  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  views  and  the  ultimate 
object  of  Mr.  Cham  berlain,  and  wishes  him  success  in  the  cause  which 
he  has  at  heart.  But  he  will  not  join  his  old  colleague  and  present 
ally  in  the  open  advocacy  of  Protection.  And  why  1  Because  the 
times  are  not  ripe  for  it.     He  therefore  sets  up  a  little  intermediate 
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policy  of  his  own,  a  policy  of  retaliation,  as  to  which  I  shall  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say  by  and  by.  "  The  times  are  not  ripe  "  for  it !  What 
does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  he  knows  that  if  he  went  to  the 
country  it  would  be  rejected  at  the  polls.  It  can  have  no  other 
meaning.  So  it  comes  to  this — the  Empire  is  going  to  pieces,  trade 
is  being  ruined  under  our  eyes ;  he  knows  a  specific  to  save  them,  but  if 
he  proclaimed  it  he  would  be  ejected  from  power  and  his  party  would  be 
injured.  Perish  Empire,  therefore,  and  perish  trade — but  save,  oh  save 
me  and  the  Government  of  which  I  am  the  head. 

"  The  Great  Thing  is  to  be  Right" 

I  have  been  dipping  during  the  last  two  or  three  days  into  a  book 
which  has  just  been  published — the  "  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone,"  written 
by  our  friend — my  friend  and  yours — Mr.  John  Morley.  I  hope  every 
man  and  woman  here  will  read  that  book,  not  only  because  of 
its  absorbing  interest,  but  because  of  its  loftiness  of  tone  and  the 
splendour  of  its  ideals,  and  also,  let  me  add,  because  I  believe  that  it 
will  be  an  imperishable  monument  of  English  literature.  I  have  been 
dipping  into  that  book,  I  say,  and  I  was  caught  by  a  phrase.  It 
is  not  a  striking  phrase,  there  is  nothing  rhetorical  about  it,  it  has 
not  an  epigram  in  it,  it  has  only  plain,  humdrum,  everyday 
commonplace  words — and  because  of  their  very  simplicity  and  natural- 
ness all  the  more  characteristic.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  writing  to  one  of 
his  sons,  who  was  in  India,  a  letter  obviously  never  intended  for 
publication.  He  was  engaged  at  that  time  in  preparing  for  the 
promulgation  in  the  country  of  a  great  policy  which  he  believed 
would  work  infinite  good  to  the  country.  But  he  had  great  difficulties. 
He  knew  that  his  friends,  many  of  them,  were  cool  towards  it.  He 
knew  that  it  was  unpopular  in  influential  quarters.  He  knew  that  in 
bringing  it  forward  and  in  forming  a  Government  for  the  purpose  he 
was  risking  his  own  fame  as  a  statesman  and  the  interests  of  the  party 
of  which  he  was  the  head.  But  what  he  says  to  his  son  is  this.  He  talks 
of  the  difficulties  in  his  way,  and  then  he  says,  **  But  the  great  thing 
is  to  be  right.''  Not  that  the  great  thing  is  to  be  successful,  not  that 
the  great  thing  is  to  be  popular,  not  that  the  great  thing  is  to  preserve 
your  majority  in  Parliament.  The  great  thing  is  to  be  right.  These 
are  the  words  of  a  man.  As  long  as  he  knew  he  was  right,  what  did 
Mr.  Gladstone  reck  of  the  difficulties  and  hostilities,  the  unpopularities, 
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intrigaes,  and  odiam,  loss  of  votes,  and  loss  of  power  1  He  incurred 
them  all.  He  put  it  to  the  touch  to  win  or  lose  it  all,  "  The  great 
thing ''  he  said  "  is  to  be  right."  These  are  two  Premiers  of  the  Empire. 
Look,  I  ask  you,  on  this  picture  and  upon  that. 

Retaliation  an  Obvious  Makeshift 

But  now  let  us  look  a  little  into  this  policy  of  retaliation.  It  is, 
of  course,  an  obvious  makeshift.  It  pleases  the  Protectionists.  It 
does  not  content  them,  but  they  know  quite  well  that  if  it  is  adopted, 
gradually — ^it  may  be  speedily — their  whole  programme  will  have  to  be 
taken.  It  captures  the  selfish  interests  of  individual  trades  and  of 
individual  men ;  it  gratifies  the  fighting  instinct  of  the  nation — and 
we  have  not  to  go  far  back  to  see  what  may  come  when  the  fighting 
instinct  of  the  nation  is  aroused.  The  design  is  to  prevent  unfair  com- 
petition— the  foreigner  can  undersell  us  in  some  cases  owing  to 
advantages  of  climate,  of  wages,  of  hours  of  labour,  social  conditions, 
or  high  tariffs,  and  the  proposal  is  that  the  Government  should  have 
power  given  to  it  to  put  on  duties  against  such  cases — in  other  words, 
to  gamble  with  the  trade  of  the  country  behind  the  back  of  Parliament. 
Why,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  not  an  end  of  Free  Trade  only  ;  it 
is  an  end  of  Free  Government.  But  this,  serious  matter  as  it  may  be, 
is  put  forward  not  as  a  cure  after  all — for  he  says  he  knows  of  no  cure 
for  the  slackening  of  trade — but  as  a  palliative,  and,  therefore,  we  may 
take  it  that  retaliator  rhymes  with  pallia  tor.  Mr.  Balfour's  maxim  is 
this  :  "  We  must  do  to  other  countries  what  other  countries  do  to  each 
other."  I  am  familiar  with  another  maxim.  *'  Do  to  others  as  you 
would  that  they  should  do  to  you."  And  I  have  yet  a  third  maxim 
in  my  memory,  a  maxim  of  David  Harum.  Have  you  ever  made  the 
acquaintance  of  David  Harum  ?  I  hope  you  all  have.  David  Harum 
was  a  banker  or  money-lender  of  some  sort  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  he  was  a  candid  and  particularly  'cute  man  in  dealing  with  his 
neighbours  in  money  transactions.  And  he  laid  down  this  as  a  rule 
of  commercial  life,  "  Do  unto  the  other  fellow  the  way  he  would  like 
to  do  unto  you,  and  do  it  first."  Now,  I  think  that  is  worldly  wisdom. 
I  think  more  of  that  maxim  than  of  Mr.  Balfour's,  and  you  will 
observe  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  of  the  Harum  school.  He  is  going 
to  do  it  first,  and  put  an  all-round  duty  of  10  per  cent,  at  least  upon 
all  manufactured  goods,  irrespective  of  this  question  of  r^a,|^^n 
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altogether.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  myself  should  fall  back  upon  the 
antiquated  maxim  of  Scripture,  that  it  is  better  to  do  unto  others  as  we 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  us — and  that  is  the  doctrine  of  Free 
Trade. 

How  it  Extends. 
My  first  observation  on  this  scheme  of  retaliation  is  this,  that  you 
cannot  confine  it  to  one  commodity  or  to  half  a  dozen  commodities. 
Others  who  are  consumers,  or  who  are  jealous,  will  demand  that  this 
advantage  should  be  extended  to  their  commodities,  and  so  always  you 
are  drawn  on  from  one  to  the  other.  If  I  am  right,  according  to  my 
recollection,  that  was  precisely  the  origin  of  the  tremendous  tariff 
which  now  prevails  in  the  United  States.  There  was  a  duty  asked 
for  by  a  particular  State  for  a  particular  industry —an  import  duty  to 
defend  its  interests.  It  was  a  good  deal  resisted,  but  it  was  granted 
on  the  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  be  extended  to  any  other 
State  or  to  any  other  interest.  But  at  the  very  first  election  that 
took  place  there  was  an  immediate  demand  by  other  States  and  other 
interests  to  have  the  same  benefit  conferred  on  them.  That  could  not 
be  resisted,  and  thus  the  whole  matter  has  grown  into  the  condition 
in  which  it  now  stands.  My  second  observation  is  that  retaliation 
never  beats  down  a  tariff;  that,  on  the  contrary,  tariffs  rise  higher 
and  higher.  To  meet  tariff  by  tariff  in  order  to  beat  tariffs  down 
is  absurd.  Why,  the  one  thing  clear,  if  we  are  to  believe  these  tariff 
reformers,  is  that  tariffs  for  thirty  years  have  been  getting  higher  and 
higher,  and  why  should  we  expect  different  results  here  from  the  results 
in  other  countries  ?  Then,  I  would  ask,  "  What  are  we  to  retaliate 
upon?"  Mr.  Chamberlain  points  to  the  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  to  show  that  we  can  hit  back  with  effect.  Yes,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  these  imports  are  either  food  or  raw  materials.  Does  Mr. 
Balfour  mean  to  tax  them  1  He  must  tax  them  if  he  is  to  hit  and  to 
hurt  any  such  country  as  the  United  States.  Moreover — and  here  is  & 
point  which  commend  to  every  man  engaged  in  commerce — retaliation 
is  doubly  foolish^  as  we  already  enjoy  the  fruits  of  any  possible  conces- 
sions obtained  by  other  nations  either  under  treaty  or  by  their  tariff 
wars,  by  means  of  the  automatic  working  of  the  "most-favoured-nation" 
clause.  This  preferential  treatment,  which  we  enjoy  almost 
universally,  is  the  price  we  obtain  for  our  Free  Trade,  for  our  policy 
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of  open  ports ;  it  has  not  been  threatened  up  to  the  present ;  and 
what  I  should  like  to  ask  is — What  could  be  more  short  sighted  than 
to  sacrifice  this  obvious  and  immense  advantage  for  the  problematical 
benefits,  and,  as  I  think,  the  certain  disadvantages,  that  retaliation 
would  bring  about  1  Well,  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  say  upon 
this  question  of  retaliation.  They  imply — when  arguments  are 
brought  against  it — they  imply  that,  after  all,  it  is  a  power  which  is 
not  to  be  used  ;  it  is  something  they  are  to  have  up  their  sleeve  >  it  is 
to  be  a  rod  in  pickle  which  is  to  terrify  the  foreigner. 

A  Game  of  Bluff. 
In  short,  they  are  to  play  a  game  of  bluff  with  the  world,  by 
holding  out  the  terrible  things  they  can  do  if  once  they  begin  putting 
duties  on.  Have  we  had  no  experience  of  blufiF  in  this  country  1  1 
have  heard  of  a  terrible  instance  of  this  futile  and  unworthy  game. 
I  have  heard  of  a  Minister  of  a  great  country  who  tried  to  bluff  a 
neighbouring  State  with  which  he  was  engaged  in  negotiation,  and 
who,  trusting  to  the  efficacy  of  his  bluff  and  persuaded  that  his 
neighbours  would  not  fight,  failed,  together  with  his  colleagues,  to 
make  due  preparation  for  armed  hostilities,  and  thus  landed  his 
country  in  a  war  full  of  suffering  and  death  and  devastation  at  a 
cost  to  his  country  of  225  millions  sterling.  It  is  this  same  Ministry 
who  apparently  are  now  going  to  try  their  policy  of  bluff  in  a  tariff 
war  which  has  proved  so  infinitely  disastrous  to  them  and  their 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  I  should  have  thought  that 
they  had  had  enough  of  it.  Now,  retaliation  is,  as  I  have  said, 
inevitably  the  road  to  Protection.  But  here  is  a  curious  thing  which 
is  worth  noticing  in  passing.  If  we  compare  it  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
more  thoroughgoing  proposal  this  strange  point  comes  out.  Both 
doctors  order  the  same  nostrum,  only  in  the  one  case  it  is  more 
diluted  than  in  the  other,  but  they  differ  radically  as  to  the  result 
they  anticipate.  Mr.  Balfour  is  all  for  extending  our  foreign  im- 
ports. So  are  we — you  and  I.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  Empire-trader  pure  and  simple.  He  regards  foreign 
imports  as  an  invasion  and  would  put  a  tax  upon  them.  But  it 
follows  that  it  is  senseless  to  go  on  exporting,  because  our  exports 
must  be  paid  for,  and  how  can  they  be  paid  for  but  by  this  invasion 
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Meeting  Tariff  "Reformers"  on  their  Own  Ground. 

Therefore  it  comes  to  this,  that  both  partners  are  Protectionists — 
Mr.  Balfour  because  he  wishes  to  extend  our  foreign  trade, Mr. Chamber- 
lain because  he  wishes  to  stop  our  foreign  trade,  and  confine  the  circle  of 
our  commerce  within  the  Empire.  Thus  do  doctors  even  in  partner- 
ship, disagree.  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  proposal  of  retaliation 
because  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  more  insidious  of  the  two  policies. 
That  is  why  I  have  given  some  time  to  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy 
is  the  more  complete  and  the  less  ambiguous.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
policy  fortunately  knocks  itself  to  pieces  upon  the  tax  upon  food, 
which  the  country  will  never  submit  to.  It  is  also  abundantly  clear, 
and  has  been  shown  again  and  again,  that  it  involves  the  taxation  of 
raw  materials  ;  surely  the  coup  de  grace  is  given  to  it  when  we  are  told 
that  the  colonies  must  agree  not  to  start  any  new  industries  without 
our  permission — a  condition  which  would  be  destructive  of  colonial 
fiscal  and  industrial  freedom,  and  which,  therefore,  brings  the  whole 
scaffolding  of  policy  to  the  ground.  I  will  not,  therefore,  to-night 
enter  upon  the  argument  as  to  this  larger  scheme,  I  shall  pass  on  to 
other  .subjects  upon  which  I  have  some  words  to  say.  People  will 
.say — they  are,  indeed,  already  saying — "  Are  you,  then,  satisfied  with 
the  condition  of  the  country  and  with  the  standard  of  well-being 
umong  the  people  ?  Here  is  Mr.  Chamberlain  vigorously  advocating 
Protection,  and  putting  everything  else  aside  for  it ;  here  is  Mr. 
Balfour  lagging,  and  limping  lamely  after  him  along  the  same  path — 
tariffs  are  to  them  the  divine  remedy  for  the  woes  that  afflict  society.  If 
you  Liberals,"  it  may  be  said,  "  reject  their  remedy,  have  you  any 
remedy  of  your  own,  or  do  you  think  no  remedy  is  required?"  I 
answer,  "  No,  sir,  emphatically  no,  we  are  not  content.  We  do  not 
put  forward  Free  Trade  as  being  in  itself  a  full  remedy."  Because  we 
are  satisfied  with  Free  Trade  and  with  the  increase  in  our  collective 
wealth  that  has  accompanied  it,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  we  are 
not  as  determined  as  ever  to  deal  with  the  impediments  to  the  whole- 
some distribution  of  wealth,  whether  they  arise  from  bad  laws,  bad 
customs,  bad  institutions,  bad  social  conditions,  or  from  careless  and 
extravagant  administration.  We  are  prepared  to  meet  these  so-called 
tariff  reformers  on  their  own  ground.  We  charge  them  with  being 
bad  stewards  of  the  industrial  resources  both  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
Empire.  We  say  they  have  damaged  the  credit  and  diminished  the 
trading  power  and  weakened  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people. 

The  Groundwork  of  Two  Policies. 

Take  finance  and  expenditure.  They  have  added  160  millions  to 
the  public  debt  and  45  millions  a  year  to  our  normal  peace^exnendfeUire. 
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In  times  of  peace  they  keep  us  on  a  footing  of  war.  The  very  taxes 
that  Mr.  Ohamberlain  proposes  to  play  at  pitch  and  toss  with  are  war 
taxes  which  are  bound  to  be  taken  off  in  times  of  peace.  The  Liberal 
party  stands  for  economy.  We  wish  to  help  trade  by  lifting  the  burdens 
which  it  has  to  carry,  whereas  the  tariff  reformers  are  for  piling  on 
fresh  burdens.  Call  this  a  negative  policy  if  you  like,  but  which  is 
the  better  policy — a  policy  that  imposes  fresh  millions,  untold  millions 
it  may  be,  of  taxation  on  industry  and  wages,  or  a  policy  for  turning 
some  of  the  millions  now  wasted  into  profitable  productive  industry  ? 
Supposing  the  45  millions  of  taxation  which  the  45  millions  of  addi- 
tional expenditure  have  necessitated  had  not  been  imposed,  every 
family  would  have  had  something  like  £o  more  to  spend,  which  is  now 
mopped  up  by  the  State.  Would  not  that  be  better  for  the  community 
than  the  extra  farthing  or  2Jd.,  or  whatever  it  may  have  been  which 
the  great  fiscal  juggler  promises  if  you  will  only  allow  him  to  tax 
your  food?  Well,  here  is  one  evil,  at  any  rate,  and  there  is  it* 
remedy. 

The  Defects  of  our  Land  Laws. 

But  let  us  pass  on.  Gentlemen,  Protection  is  not  confined  to- 
foreign  trade  and  to  seaports.  It  has  its  relics  all  over  the  country. 
Our  land  system  is  not  a  perfect  one.  It  is  based  on  privilege,  and 
the  landlords  who  are  applauding  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  flocking  tO" 
his  platforms  are  wise  in  their  generation,  for  they  realise  that  his 
policy  will  entrench  them  more  strongly  than  ever.  We  say  that 
land — or  gather  the  value  that  the  community  by  its  aggregation,  by 
its  industry,  by  its  enterprise,  by  its  public  improvements  has  given 
to  land — must  be  made  to  bear  its  fair  share  of  the  burdens  now 
thrown  upon  industry.  Our  present  land  laws  cause  a  greater  drag 
upon  trade  and  are  a  gi eater  peril  to  the  standard  of  living  than 
all  the  tariffs  of  Germany  and  of  America,  and  even  of  our  own 
Colonies.  We  have  got  to  set  before  us,  in  regard  to  the  housing 
question,  the  same  ideals  that  Mr.  Cobden  had  in  view  when  he  was 
dealing  with  the  food  of  the  people.  We  do  not  promise  two  pigs 
where  there  was  only  one  before ;  we  do  not  tell  you  to  give  up  beef 
and  take  to  bacon  ;  we  do  not  recommend  a  diet  of  untaxed  maize 
such  as  is  common  in  congested  Connemara,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  we  promise  you  untaxed  houses  within  a  few  years ;  but  we  do 
believe  that,  even  with  a  moderate  application  of  the  principle  of 
land  value  taxation  something  appreciable  might  be  done  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  house  rent,  to  diminish  the  evils  of  crowding,  and  to 
relieve  the  pressure  on  trade  and  manufactures.  .    .^^^^i.^ 
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Education. 

Well,  again,  if  the  Government  are  so  alarmed  at  the  prospects  of 
trade,  why  have  they  neglected  education — worse  than  neglected  it  ? 
If  I  may  use  what  perhaps  you  will  think  rather  a  strong  word — but 
still  I  do  not  know  any  that  better  expresses  the  fact — they  have 
bedevilled  education.  Well,  does  not  this  affect  trade  ?  Nothing  enters 
more  than  brains  into  a  nation's  commercial  standing  and  equipment. 
With  regard  to  our  foreign  trade,  I  would  say  this,  that  if  tariffs  have 
slain  their  tens,  a  lack  of  proper  education  has  slain  its  thousands.  We 
have  great  activity  just  now  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  New 
universities  and  technical  colleges  are  being  erected  at  great  expense, 
-secondary  schools  in  all  quarters  of  the  country.  Nothing  better  could 
be  done,  the  movement  deserves  all  the  support  that  it  can  gain.  But 
there  are  two  prime  oonditions  to  its  success.  The  first  is  that  the  whole 
community  should  be  interested  and  sympathetic  with  your  system 
of  education.  And  the  second  is  that  you  should  get  for  your  own 
children  a  solid  elementary  education,  without  which  basis  all  your  • 
colleges  and  universities  will  do  you  no  good.  Well,  what  have  the 
Oovernment  done  1  They  have  so  contrived  it  that  half  the  community 
are  suspicious  and  estranged  from  their  educational  system.  We  see 
week  after  week  and  day  after  day  cases  where  some  of  the  most  law- 
abiding  men  among  us  are  content  to  suffer  penalties  and  to  submit 
themselves  to  ignominies  because  they  refuse  to  contribute  to  a  system 
which  hurts  their  consciences.  Now,  look  you  here,  ladies  and  gentle 
men,  what  is  this  but  Protection  again — the  protection  of  sectarianism, 
the  protection  of  th«  interests  of  a  privileged  Church — (A  Voice  : 
Priestcra/t)^ — and  of  priestcraft,  if  you  like  ?  One  of  the  first 
duties  lying  upon  the  Liberal  party  is  to  recreate  as  well  as  may  be, 
after  all  that  has  happened,  a  really  national  system  under  full  public 
control ;  to  enlarge,  without  regard  to  ecclesiastical  interests,  the 
opportunities  of  intellectual  development. 

Licensing  Reform. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  is  the  next  question  affecting 
our  national  trade  and  prosperity  in  which  the  hand  of  the  reformer 
is  required  ?  I  say  what  is  the  next ;  I  might  better  have  put  it  first. 
Is  trade  not  injuriously  affected  by  our  licensing  laws?  Is 
drunkenness  not  a  drag  upon  prosperity?  But  here  again  we  find 
these  tariffmongers  among  the  very  stoutest  defenders  of  privilege 
and  monopoly.  Our  Liberal  idea  is  to  place  the  power  of  licensing — 
a  power  which  affects  the  daily  interests  and  the  domestic  peace  and 
comfort  of  the  humblest  classes  among  us — to  place  that  in  the  hands 
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of  the  people  themselves,  to  be  exercised  with  all  proper  consideration 
and  avoidance  of  unnecessary  hardship,  as  all  Englishmen  would  wish 
it  to  be  exercised.  But  the  Prime  Minister,  who  wants  to  retaliate 
upon  other  countries  and  do  all  sorts  of  strange  things  in  order  to 
raise  the  status  of  the  population,  is  not  content  to  leave,  in  this 
matter  of  licensing,  even  the  very  moderate  amount  of  power,  of 
popular  power — if  it  can  be  called  popular — which  at  present  exists, 
and  ho  has  publicly  announced — and  even  ostentatiously  announced — 
not  without  an  eye  upon  electioneering  interests — that  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrates — not  a  very  rash  and  revolutionary  body  after  all — 
must  be  curtailed  in  the  interest  of  the  trade.  And  this  is  one  of  the 
purposes,  no  doubt,  for  which  his  moulted  Ministry  is  to  deck  its 
feathers  and  appear  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  month  or  two. 
This  is  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  to  go  through  this 
performance.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  it  not  an  extraordinarily 
enlightening  coincidence  that  we  have  here,  again  repeated,  Protection 
of  a  class  and  of  an  individual  interest,  at  the  cost  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  at  large. 

Trade  Union  Law. 

My  last  instance  of  the  benefit  of  the  freedom  that  may  with 
advantage  be  given  to  industry  I  find  in  the  state  of  the  law  regarding 
combination.  Mr.  Chamberlain  speaks  with  great  effusiveness  of  his 
confidence  in  the  working-man.  If  he  and  the  Government  he  still 
represents  are  so  anxious  to  protect  the  workman,  it  must  be  because 
they  think  the  workman  is  unable  to  protect  himself.  For  they  have 
not  raised  a  finger  to  restore  the  law  to  w^hat  it  was  intended  to  be 
when  it  was  passed,  to  give  the  working  man  the  power  which  was 
necessary  for  his  own  protection.  They  have  indeed  appointed  a  Royal 
Commission  on  which  there  are  some  excellent  men,  but  it  is  a  great 
misfortune  that  no  single  body  of  organised  labour  thinks  it  consistent 
with  its  self-respect  to  appear  before  it.  Then  Mr.  Shackleton,  a  man 
not  unknown  in  Lancashire,  brought  in  a  Bill  for  legalising  picketing 
and  placing  the  law  as  it  was  intended  to  be  when  it  was  passed. 
They  opposed  that  Bill.  Now  what  do  the  people  of  this  country 
wish  to  see  in  this  matter  ?  They  do  not  wish  to  see  either  workman 
or  master  have  any  privilege  the  one  over  the  other — no  privilege,  no 
immunity  for  the  one  which  is  not  enjoyed  by  the  other.  But  they  do 
wish  to  see  equal  powers  for  both,  and  that  is  what  we  ought  to 
secure.  I  see  it  sometimes  said  that  it  is  a  strange  thing  for  a  trade- 
unionist,  who  is  protected  by  law,  to  oppose  tariff  protection.  Idle 
indeed  is  the  taunt.     It  is  a  mere  confusion  of  language  to  use  the 
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same  term  to  two  entirely  opposite  things — to  tariflF  protection,  which 
bleeds  the  public  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  and  to  trade-unionism, 
which  seeks  by  combination  to  secure  for  workmen  fair  wages  and 
decent  conditions  of  employment. 

Diverting  the  Attention  of  the  Country. 
Well,  what  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter?  I  have 
adduced  a  round  half  dozen  of  lines  of  reform,  each  of  which 
would  give  freer  course  and  fresh  stimulus  to  our  national  pros- 
perity. What  I  would  say  to  this  nervous  Government,  quaking 
for  the  future  of  our  trade,  is  this  :  "  These  are  the  things  ye  ought 
to  have  done,"  and  at  the  same  time,  **  Leave  your  other  things 
undone."  But  I  am  not  sure  that  they  have  not  opened  this  tariff 
crusade  for  the  very  purpose  of  diverting  the  nation's  attention  from 
their  own  failure  to  deal  with  these  great  questions,  from  their 
blunders  and  follies  in  the  war,  and  from  their  extravagance  in 
administration.  You  in  Lancashire,  at  least,  will  know  that  it  is  not 
by  artificial  means,  such  as  tinkering  with  tariffs,  that  your  pros- 
perity will  be  benefited.  It  is  by  increasing  the  well-being,  the 
wealth,  the  intelligence  both  of  master  and  of  man,  of  all  engaged  in 
the  industries  which  prevail  among  you.  You  are  not  going  to  risk 
damage  to  your  great  industry. 

Words  of  Counsel. 

I  have  some  words  here  which  I  have  reserved  to  the  very  close  of 
my  remarks  in  order  to  give  more  emphasis  to  them.  They  are  words 
which  were  used  by  a  friend  of  my  own,  Mr.  Macara,  the  president  of 
the  Cotton  Employers'  Association.  He  says  :  *'  Broadly  it  may,  I 
think,  be  taken  that  intelligent  and  fostering  legislation,  harmonious 
relationship  between  capital  and  labour,  enterprise  to  secure  a  plenty- 
ful  supply  of  raw  material,  energy,  ability,  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
both  employers  and  workpeople,  and  economy  in  the  cost  of  production 
— these  are  the  main  factors  that  will  enable  us  to  continue  to  secure  a 
fair  share  of  the  world's  trade  in  cotton  goods.  I  venture  to  express 
the  opinion,  at  all  events,  that  these  conditions  form  the  most  secure 
basis  any  great  industry  could  rest  upon  which  is  dependent  upon 
foreign  trade  for  80  per  cent,  of  its  employment."  With  these  words 
I  cease.  Let  these  words  of  wisdom,  of  sane  confidence,  and  of  high 
patriotism — and,  I  will  add,  of  pluck  and  courage — keep  ringing  in 
your  ears. 
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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  FACTS,  FIGURES, 
AND  ARGUMENTS. 


Mr.  Asquith  said\  Lord  Durham,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  the  warmth  ot  your  greeting,  and 
I  assure  you  it  is  to  me  an  intense  gratification  to  see  gathered  here 
such  a  magnificent  demonstration  of  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
the  Liberalism  of  Tyneside.  We  are  met,  as  I  understand,  not 
primarily  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  political  demonstration, 
though  they  will  not  be  left  out  of  sight,  but  we  are  met  to  take 
our  share  in  the  defence  of  principles  which  we  believe  to  be  vital 
to  our  national  prosperity  and  our  imperial  union  ;  principles  which 
have  been  suddenly  attacked — I  say  suddenly,  because  a  year  ago 
ho  one  would  have  dreamed  of  the  situation  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves  — suddenly  attacked,  I  say,  by  a  powerful  and  formid- 
able statesman,  while  the  Government  of  the  day  surveys  his 
operations  not  merely  with  benevolent  neutrality,  but  with  undis- 
guised sympathy,  and  do  not  conceal  from  us  their  intention,  if 
the  assault  should  turn  out  to  be  successful,  and  the  stronghold 
should  fall,  of  joining  hands  in  the  hour  of  triumph  with  the 
attacking  force,  and  sharing  with  it  in  the  glory,  and,  I  suppose, 
in  the  spoils  of  victory.  It  is  at  first  sight  a  paradox  and  a 
novelty  that  we  of  the  Liberal  party  should  be  upon  the  defensive, 
while  our  opponents  are  for  the  moment  the  advocates  of  move- 
ment. But,  remember,  movement  is  of  two  kinds.  There  is  move- 
ment forwards,  and  there  is  movement  backwards,  and,  for  my 
part,  I  do  not  think  that  Liberals  were  ever  better  employed 
than  in  resisting,  with  every  means  at  our  disposal,  this  attempt 
<o  drag  our  country  back  into  the  dangers  and  errors  of  a 
discredited  past. 

The  Foundation  of  the  New  Policy. 

Now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  propose  to  occupy  a  little  of  your 
time  this  afternoon  by  an  examination — a  reasoned  examination — 
of  the  arguments  which  are  urged  in  support  of  this  new  departure 


in  the  direction  of  what  I  believe  to  be  old  fallacies.  Let  me  warn 
you  in  advance  that  the  road  in  some  parts,  owin^  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  is  a  little  steep  anc}  rugged  ;  it  is  entirely  uncarpeted 
with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric ;  and  I  must,  therefore,  appeal  in  a 
special  measure — I  am  sure  not  in  vain — to  your  patience  and 
indulgence.  More  than  a  fortnight  ago,  Mr.  Chamberlain  formu* 
lated  at  Glasgow  the  main  articles  of  this  new  creed  of  Protection 
up-to-date.  He  has  favoured  you  at  Newcastle,  this  week,  with  a 
second  and  revised  version,  with  some  unimportant  additions,  with 
some  very  significant  omissions,  but  substantially,  and,  in  its  main 
features,  unchanged.  Gentlemen,  what  are  these  main  features  ? 
What  are  the  assumptions  which  underlie  this  new  policy, 
and  which,  if  they  can  be  shown  to  be  untrue,  must 
bring  down  with  them  the  whole  structure  to  the  ground  ?  Let 
me  state  them  as  fairly  and  as  tersely  as  I  can.  In  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  you  that  during  the  last  thirty  years- 
quoting  his  Newcastle  words — "our  general,  our  export  trade  "— • 
observe,  in  passing,  he  uses  the  two  terms  as  if  synonymous — ^has 
remained  practically  stagnant ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  has 
been  an  alarming  influx  of  foreign  manufactures.  Secondly,  Mr« 
Chamberlain  tells  you  that  in  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  our 
Colonial  markets,  both  as  sources  of  our  supply  and  as  places  for 
the  disposal  of  our  own  goods,  is  to  be  found  the  only  remedy,  it 
being  assumed — that  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  matter — that  the 
Colonies  are  prepared  to  give  us  preferential  treatment  Lastly, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  you  it  is  both  practicable  and  expedient  to- 
bring  about  the  result  by  taxing  foreign  food  and  manufactures^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  remission  of  the  duties  on  sugar  and 
tea,  to  secure  that  no  British  citizen  shall  be  a  farthing  worse- 
ofF.  These,  I  think,  are  the  fundamental  assumptions  of  the  new^ 
policy.     I  propose  to  traverse  them  all. 

Protectionist  Arithmetic. 

May  I  remark  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  a  curious  view—* 
which  I  think  is  singular  to  himself — of  the  part  which  figures 
ought  to  play  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind?  He  said  at  New- 
castle, '*No  one  denies  my  facts;  all  they  can  do  is  to  quarrel' 
over  my  figures."  To  me,  I  confess,  the  distinction  between 
facts  and  figures,  in  a  connection  of  this  kind,  is  entirely  a 
novel  one.  For  instance,  when  the  question  is,  as  it  is,  whether 
our  trade  during  a  certain  period  of  time  has  increased  or 
decreased  or  remained  stationary,  there,  surely,  you  have  an^arkh- 


metical  problem  which  can  be  determined,  and  determined  only, 
by  the  evidence  of  figures.  Or,  take  a  still  more  striking  illustra- 
tion. Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  you  at  Newcastle  that  when  he  has 
removed  three-quarters  of  the  duty  on  tea,  you  will  be  able  to  buy 
as  much  for  a  penny  as  you  could  previously  buy  for  twopence.  Great, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  the  marvels,  magic  are  the  miracles,  of 
Protectionist  arithmetic.  Why,  by  removing  a  portion,  or  even  the 
whole  of  the  duty,  the  selling  price  of  a  commodity  like  tea  should 
be  reduced  one-half,  I  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  would 
explain.  We  have  to  content  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that» 
while  facts  are  facts,  figures  are  not  facts,  but  only  illustrations 
With  this  preliminary  caution,  let  me  proceed  for  a  few  moment 
to  an  examination  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals. 

The  ^*  Stagnancy "  of  British  Trade. 

First,  our  << general  trade,"  he  tells  us,  has  remained  stagnant  fot 
thirty  years.  A  day  or  two  after  Mr.  Chamberlain  enunciated  this 
proposition  at  Glasgow  I  took  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
that  in  using  general  and  export  trade  as  though  they 
were  convertible  terms,  Mr.  Chamberlain  entirely  ignores 
the  whole  of  our  home  trade,  which,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  measured  by  the  statistics  of  wages, 
is  from  five  to  six  times  greater  than  our  export  trade.  I 
further  pointed  out  that,  judged  by  any  indication  you 
like  to  take,  this  home  trade  has  been  steadily  growing. 
Look  at  the  Income-tax  returns,  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks, 
the  accumulation  of  capital ;  look  at  the  rate  of  wages  ;  look  at 
the  purchasing  power  of  a  sovereign.  Judged  by  any  one  of  these 
tests,  you  have  all  the  indications  of  steady  and  continuous 
progress.  Let  me  give  you  two  additional  figures.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able diminution  in  our  agricultural  population,  though  let  me  say 
parenthetically  that  the  way  to  bring  back  the  people  to  the  land, 
which  we  all  desire  if  we  could  find  it,  is  not  to  revive  the 
state  of  things  that  prevailed  before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
when  the  agricultural  labourer  had  to  work  for  7s.  a  week. 

Two  Typical  Domestic  Industries. 

But,  if  you  take  two  of  the  largest  industries  concerned  in 
our  home  trade,  you  will  find  striking  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  proposition  I  uttered  a  few  days  ago.  Take  the  building 
trade,  which  is  purely  a  domestic  trade.     Thirty  years  ago  the 
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number  of  persons  employed  was  580,000  ;  in  1901  it  was  940,000.' 
Take,  again,  another  trade  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
by  the  Chairman,  and  of  which  you  have  a  peculiar  and  intimate 
knowledge,  I  mean  the  coal  trade.  That  trade  is  to  a  large  extent 
a  domestic  trade,  because,  as  you  know,  it  is  only  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  your  coal  production — not,  at  the  outside, 
more  than  one  third — that  you  export.  In  1871,  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  coal  mining  was  315,000;  in  1900,  it  was 
650,000.  So  that,  taking  two  typical  domestic  industries, 
I  show  you  in  one  case  a  growth  of  60  per  cent. ,  and  in  another 
more  than  loo  per  cent. — I  need  not  say  to  you  outstripping  enor- 
mously the  normal  increase  in  the  population  of  the  country. 
These  are  facts  which  surely  ought  not  to  be  ignored,  and, 
cannot  be  ignored  by  any  fair-minded  controversialist  when  you 
are  discussing  the  question  of  the  trade  of  the  country  for  the  past 
thirty  years. 

Protectionist  Countries. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  points  to  the  prosperity  of  Protectionist 
countries,  which  he  says  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  our  own. 
He  admits  that  the  circumstances  of  the  United  States  are  excep* 
tional.  He  does  not  go  into  the  case  of  Germany — I  wish  he 
would — I  wish  he  would  tell  us  by  applying  what  test — the 
comfort  of  the  people,  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  rate  of 
wages,  the  hours  of  work,  the  average  standard  of  life — he  makes 
out  that  the  Protectionist  population  of  Germany  is  a  more 
favoured  one  than  the  Free  Trade  population  of  this  country. 
But,  since  he  was  at  Glasgow,  in  the  interval  between  Glasgow 
and  Newcastle,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  discovered  another 
Protectionist  paradise.  It  is  Sweden.  Now,  as  regards  that, 
only  two  days  ago,  I  was  turning  over  the  consular  report  for  last 
year  from  Gothenburg,  and  a  more  doleful  piece  of  reading  I 
have  rarely  come  across  for  years.  And,  only  yesterday,  I 
expect  some  of  you  saw  it  in  the  papers,  there  was  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  well  qualified  to  speak,  Mr.  Bayley,  who  employs  labour 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Sweden.  It  was  a  most  significant : 
story.  He  said  they  began  in  Sweden  with  a  small  import 
duty  on  maize,  with  the  result  that  their  trade  in  bacon, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  a  valuable  one,  was  taken  away 
from  them  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  feeding  pigs,  by  Free* 
trading  Denmark,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  the  average 
cost  of  living  in  Sweden  had  risen  20  per  cent.  Emigration  had 
increased  in  the  same  time  50  per  cent.  ;  and,  g,s  regards  wages, 


Mr.  Bailey  tells  us  that  he,  employing*  the  same  class  of  labour  to 
do  the  same  class  of  work,  pays  40  per  cent,  less  wages  in  Sweden 
than  in  London.  I  don't  think  the  example  of  Sweden  is 
one  likely  to  encourage  the  working  classes  of  this  country  to 
change  their  fiscal  system. 

British  Shipping. 

Now  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  trade  has  been  stagnant  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  I  have  said  that  if  you  confine  yourself 
to  our  exports  over-sea  alone,  you  cannot  judge  of  the  dimensions, 
and,  therefore,  you  cannot  judge  of  the  growth  or  diminution  of 
our  trade,  by  looking  at  the  exportation  of  goods  alone.  We  do 
for  foreign  countries  in  the  way  of  trade  a  great  deal  more 
than  sending  manufactures  to  them.  We  perform  for  them  one 
of  the  most  remunerative  of  all  commercial  services — we  do  the 
carrying  of  their  goods  backwards  and  forwards  over  sea.  And 
the  Board  of  Trade  estimate  is  that  the  annual  value  to  this 
country  of  the  carrying  services  we  render  amounts  to  90  millions. 
Those  90  millions  ought  to  be  added  to  your  exports  if  you  are 
to  form  any  fair  judgment  of  what  they  amount  to.  This  is  not 
the  academic  view  of  a  recluse  or  an  economist.  Take  the 
case  of  the  only  mercantile  country  into  whose  trade  this 
element  of  sea-carriage  enters  in  anything  like  the  same 
proportion  as  ours.  Take  Norway,  which  has  a  large  mercantile 
marine.  You  find  in  Norway,  if  you  study  the  returns,  exactly  the 
same  phenomena,  though  on  a  smaller  scale  than  here.  The  imports 
for  each  year  seem  largely  to  exceed  the  exports.  Why  is  that  ? 
Because  Norway  is  receiving,  just  as  we  receive,  payment  for  the 
service  of  her  mercantile  marine.  Take,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  of  America.  Their  mercantile  marine  has  dwindled 
until  it  is  only  a  half  of  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  What  is 
the  result  ?  Other  nations  have  to  do  their  sea-carriage  for  them, 
we  in  particular,  and  that  is  one  of  the  great  causes  why  their 
exports  exceed  the  imports,  because  they  have  to  pay  in  the  form 
of  exports  to  us  for  carrying  their  goods  over  the  sea.  I  say 
you  cannot  leave  out  of  account  this  90  million  sterling.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  never  refers  to  it  at  all.  But,  what  is  still  more 
important,  and  it  is  a  steadily  growing  amount,  is  that,  in  the 
course  of  these  thirty  years  with  which  we  are  dealing,  our  tonnage 
of  ships  has  increased  by  100  per  cent.  It  has  increased  from 
something  like  five  to  ten  millions  of  tons,  and  in  proportion  to 
that  increase  in  the  amount  of  shipping  has  been  the  increase  in 
the  volume  of  trade  done.     I  ought  not  reallfm^'^m&lti^point 
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like  this  on  Tyneside,  but  I  should  like  to  emphasise  what  Lord 
Durham  has  said,  that  it  is  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
should  in  this  place  have  said  nothing  about  coal-mining  or 
shipping. 

Tyneside. 
I  would  like  to  put  figures  before  you  regarding  Tyneside  itself. 
This  is  a  question  that  affects  you,  and  affects  you  peculiarly. 
Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  I  have  been  able  to  get  one  or 
two  facts  about  the  progress  of  things  on  Tyneside  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  population  has  risen  during  that  time  60  per 
cent. ,  enormously  in  excess  of  the  general  rate  in  the  country ; 
you  have  become  one  of  the  greatest  shipbuilding  centres  in  the 
world  ;  you  are,  I  believe,  the  greatest  centre  in  the  world,  and  I 
am  told  the  cheapest,  for  repairing  ships  ;  and  the  tonnage  cleared 
in  the  Tyne  has  risen  between  1870  and  1900  from  4,500,000  to 
8,000,000,  or  nearly  100  per  cent.  Is  it  not  a  very  odd  thing  for  a 
great  statesman  to  come  to  Tyneside  to  utter  a  jeremiad  over  the 
decay  of  British  trade,  to  ignore  entirely  the  very  industry  which, 
during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  making  on  your  banks  such 
gigantic  strides  ?  Well,  now,  these  two  criticisms  remain,  as 
I  say,  entirely  unanswered. 

^  The  Year  1872. 

The  third,  Mr.  Chamberlain  attempts  to  deal  with.  I  was  bold 
enough  to  say  that  it  was  unpardonable  on  the  part  of  a  person 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  position  to  take  as  the  starting-point  of 
comparison  the  year  1872.  I  meant,  of  course,  not  morally 
unpardonable,  but  unpardonable  from  the  standard  of  intellectual 
integrity.  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  1872  was  a  booming  year,  and 
he  compares  that  booming  year  with  1902,  which,  he  says,  was 
also  a  booming  year.  It  is  rather  satisfactory  to  find  at  the  end  of 
thirty  years  of  stagnant  trade  you  have  got  to  a  booming  year. 
It  is  still  more  satisfactory  for  us  in  these  days  of  our  fiscal  decay 
to  know  that  the  year  1903  shows  vastly  improved  results  even 
over  the  booming  year  1902.  But,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  my 
objection  to  1872^  is  not  that  it  was  a  booming  year,  but  that  it 
was  a  year  of  artificially  inflated  prices,  as  was  1873,  with  the 
causes  of  which  the  economist  is  familiar,  mainly  the  Franco- 
German  War.  If  you  were  to  figure  out  the  exports  of  1902 
at  the  price  of  1872,  you  will  find  they  work  out  at  an  increase  of 
the  export  trade  between  the  two  years  of  something  like  150  or 
160  millions.     Therefore,  it  is  obvious  to  the  merest  tyro  that  1872 
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was  absolutely  a  misleading  year.  Mr.  Chamberlain  appears  to 
dimly  recognise  that  when  he  says  jauntily  he  will  take  any  other 
year.  But  does  he?  With  great  appearance  of  argumentative 
generosity  he  takes  a  period  of  five  years.  He  takes  from  1871 
to  1875  ^  ^  starting-point,  and  1896  to  1900  as  the  terminus  at 
the  other  end.  Why,  I  wonder?  You  have  been  told  1872  is  a 
misleading  year  for  comparison  ;  then  why  substitute  for  it  a  period 
of  five  years  which  includes  1872  and  1873,  which  is  still  more 
misleading  ? 

An  Unpardonable  Error. 

It  is  easy  to  work  out  sums  in  that  way.  The  result  is  that  in 
the  first  period  the  exports  were  valued  at  215  millions,  and  in  the 
second  period  at  209  millions,  and  we  have  lost  6  millions  sterling. 
But  I  could  do  sums  like  that  too.  I  will  give  you  another  sum 
which  is,  I  think,  very  much  more  trustworthy.  Instead  of  the 
five  years  ending  1875,  take  the  five  years  ending  1870,  a  normal 
period  of  uninflated  prices,  and  how  does  it  work  out  ?  172  millions 
as  against  209  millions,  a  gain  of  37  millions  instead  of  a  loss  of 
6  millions.  Or,  if  you  take  the  five  years  ending  1902,  the  compari- 
son would  be  between  172  millions  and  217  millions,  a  net  annual 
gain  of  45  millions  sterling. 

An  Absurd  ^^  Reductio  ad  Absurdum." 
Mr.  Chamberlain  counters  upon  me  by  saying  I  have  made  a 
gigantic  mistake.  What  is  it?  It  consists  apparently  in  this, 
that  I  said  in  calculating  the  volume  and  profitableness  of  our  over- 
sea trade  you  should  take  into  account  the  imports  as  well  as  the 
exports.  Mr.  Chamberlain  then  indulges  in  a  reductio  ad  absurdum, 
which  is  a  dangerous  logical  process,  because  the  absurdity  is 
apt  to  recoil  on  the  reducer.  He  says — and  this  is  a  pretty  story 
— the  imports  and  exports  together  are  806  millions,  of  which  the 
imports  are  528  millions.  Then  he  imagines  a  sudden  catastrophe, 
wherein  every  mill  would  be  brought  to  a  standstill,  the  furnaces 
all  blown  out,  even  the  blacksmiths'  shops  silent.  What  would 
happen?  We  should,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said,  still  have  the 
imports  as  now  of  528  millions,  although  we  should  be  export- 
ing nothing,  and  we  should  also  have  to  import  all  that  is 
at  present  supplied  by  home  production,  and  our  imports  would  rise 
to  1,900  millions,  which  is  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  our  pre- 
sent 806  millions  of  exports  and  imports  combined.  One  does  not 
know  where  to  begin.  It  is  perfectly  true,  in  the  i  mpossible  case  of 
the  country  being  reduced  to  a  sudden  industrial  paralysis,  that  the 
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nation  might  go  on  for  a  short  time  living  on  the  resources  it  had 
accumulated  and  importing  capital  it  had  invested  in  foreign 
countries ;  but  that  would  soon  be  over,  and  after  that  how  is  it 
going  to  get  its  1,900  millions  of  imports  ?  Who  is  going  to  send 
them  here?  For  what  are  they  going  to  send  them  here?  Mr. 
Chamberlain  seems  to  imagine  that  a  vast  community  of  40  millions 
of  people  can  go  on  living  indefinitely  on  a  gigantic  system  of 
international  outdoor  relief.  Surely,  he  ought  to  leave  imagina- 
tions of  that  kind  to  economists  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
who,  apparently,  can  only  account  for  the  steady  and  continuous 
increase  of  our  imports  over  our  exports  by  the  hypothesis  that  we 
are  permanently  living  on  our  credit. 

Bugbear  No.  i. 

Now  let  us  get  to  the  very  root  of  this  matter,  because  here 
involved  in  this  proposition  you  come  across  the  two  great  bugbears 
of  the  new  Protectionist.  What  are  they  ?  The  first  is  the  supposed 
decline  of  our  export  trade,  and  the  second  is  the  increase  of  our 
foreign  imported  manufactures.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
wherever  you  come  across  the  Protectionist,  in  the  street  or 
wherever  it  may  be,  these  are  the  two  points  with  which  he 
endeavours  to  meet  you.  Let  me  examine  them  both.  First, 
the  supposed  decline  of  our  export  trade.  As  I  have  shown,  it  is 
not  a  fact,  if  figures  and  facts  can  be  taken  for  this  purpose 
as  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  our  export  trade 
is  declining  or  is  even  stagnant.  It  is  making  very  substantial 
and  very  satisfactory  progress — I  am  speaking  of  it  as  a  whole. 
The  only  way  in  which  with  any  plausibility  the  proposition  can 
be  made  out  is  by  omitting  our  exports  of  coal. 

The  Case  of  Coal. 

Now,  just  let  me  take  the  case  of  coal.  A  very  interesting 
paper  has  been  published  this  week  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the 
subject.  The  production  of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902 
was  227  millions  of  tons.  It  is  one-third  of  the  whole  world's 
production.  Sixty  millions  of  that  we  exported,  and  the  balance, 
between  two-thirds  and  three-quarters,  was  retained  for  home 
consumption.  I  am  not  an  expert,  I  am  speaking  in  the  presence 
of  many  men  much  better  qualified  than  I  am  to  talk  about  this  thing; 
but  I  say  that,  of  the  price  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth,  something 
like  80  per  cent,  ought  to  be  attributed  to  labour.  Is  there  any 
other  manufacture  into  which  labour  enters  in  a  larger  degree  into 
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value  than  in  the  case  of  coal  ?  And  what  is  the  destination  of 
the  coal  that  we  export?  Some,  I  believe,  think — Mr.  Balfour 
seems  to  think — that  it  goes  mainly  to  feed  the  forges  of  our 
foreign  rivals.  That  is  not  the  case.  You  know  better  than  that. 
You  know  that  a  very  large  part — some  people  estimate  it  as  high 
as  one  half — of  the  whole  of  our  export  coal  goes  for  the  purposes 
of  our  own  mercantile  marine.  It  is  exported  to  enable  British 
steamships  to  do  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  from  one 
port  to  another.  And,  as  my  friend  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas  has 
pointed  out — and  he  is  a*  great  expert  upon  this  matter — if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  fill  our  ships  with  this  exported 
coal  upon  their  outward  journey  any  homeward  cargo  that  was 
brought  back  at  all  must  be  brought  back  at  a  much  higher  rate 
of  freight ;  so  that,  whatever  test  you  apply,  I  submit  to  you  that 
coal  ought  to  be  included  amongst  our  exported  manufactures. 

Trades  Injured  by  Tariffs. 

I  do  not  deny — no  Free  Trader  denies — that  Protectionist 
Tariffs  are  a  hindrance  to  the  natural  extension  and  distribution 
of  the  world's  industry.  They  involve,  they  may  involve,  particular 
trades  which  are  especially  aimed  at  by  them  in  loss,  and  even 
under  conceivable  circumstances  in  decay,  though  I  venture  to  say 
here — and  I  hope  my  challenge  will  be  taken  up — that,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  at  least,  where  you  can  show  an  industry  in  this 
country  which  used  to  export  largely  and  now  exports  little  or  not 
at  all,  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  operation 
of  hostile  tariffs  as  in  other  causes,  such  as  their  defective  methods 
of  production  and  want  of  adaptiveness.  We  have  often  had 
trotted  out  on  Protectionist  platforms  and  in  Protectionist  news- 
papers the  case  of  the  tin-plate  trade — a  very  good  illustration  too. 
The  tin-plate  trade  in  South  Wales  was  very  severely  struck  by  the 
McKinley  Tariff  in  the  United  States,  because  the  people  there,being 
then  our  piincipal  market,  were  foolish  enough  to  enhance  the  cost 
of  tin  plates  to  the  bulk  of  the  population  for  the  benefit  of  a  small 
class,  the  producers,  in  their  own  country.  What  is  the  result  ?  The 
tin-plate  people,  in  consonance  with  the  best  traditions  of  British 
industry,  instead  of  treating  their  trade  as  dead  and  buried,  and 
writing  its  epitaph,  looked  out  for  new  fields  and  new  markets, 
and  they  have  got  them  ;  and,  though  even  now  the  export  is  not  so 
great  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  the  leeway  is  rapidly  being  made 
up,  and  that  trade,  partly  through  the  enterprise  of  those 
engaged  in  it  and  partly  through  the    additiona^edgklu^^  imported 
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into  its  processes,  has  once  more  recovered  its  position  as  amongst 
the  great  export  trades  of  the  country. 

The  Whole  Gospel  of  Retaliation. 

Before  I  finish  what  I  have  to  say  about  that,  let  me  just  say 
these  two  things.  Such  decline  as  there  has  been  in  certain 
branches  of  our  export  trade  was,  whether  you  had  Protection  or 
not  in  foreign  countries,  to  a  great  extent  inevitable,  because 
conntries  like  the  United  States  and  Germany,  which,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  admits,  were  in  an  inferior  industrial  condition,  were 
bound,  as  time  went  on,  to  develop  their  resources  and  provide  with 
their  own  manufactures  what  was  needed  for  their  own  domestic 
consumption.  My  second  remark  is  this.  The  remedy  which  you 
hear  so  much  about,  namely,  retaliation,  has  been  proved  by  ex- 
perience to  be  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  either  abso- 
lutely futile,  or  an  actual  aggravation  of  the  mischief  it  was 
designed  to  cure.  I  should  like  to  quote  one  passage  about  that 
from  a  book  which  we  are  all  reading,  the  life  of  a  great  man  by  a 
great  writer.  You  will  find  in  that  great  biography  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone this  passage,  which  describes  Mr.  Gladstone's  experience 
when  he  was  at  the  Board  of  Trade  between  1841  and  1845.  ^^ 
says  this :  '*  We  were  anxiously  and  eagerly  endeavouring  to 
make  tariff  treaties  with  many  foreign  countries,  France,  Prussia, 
Portugal,  and  the  state  of  our  tariff,  even  after  the  law  of  1842,  was 
then  such  as  to  supply  us  with  plenty  of  material  for  liberal  offers. 
Notwithstanding  this,  we  failed  in  every  case.  I  doubt  whether 
we  advanced  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  by  a  single  inch."  That  is 
the  account  of  an  actual  attempt  to  do  what  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
indeed  Mr.  Balfour,  are  inviting  us  to  do — to  use  retaliation  as 
a  means  of  negotiation.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  another  reference 
to  this  policy  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Leeds  in  1881,  when  he  said, 
*'  There  is  a  great  Christian  precept  that,  if  a  man  strikes  you  on 
one  cheek  you  should  turn  him  the  other.  But  the  Protectionist 
precept  is  this  :  that  if  somebody  smites  you  on  the  one  cheek  you 
should  smite  yourself  on  the  other."  That  is  in  a  nutshell  the 
whole  gospel  of  retaliation. 

Bugbear  No.  2. 

Now  let  me  come  for  one  moment  to  the  other  bugbear,  the 
increase  of  foreign  imports,  particularly  of  foreign  manufactures, 
into  this  country.  Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  you  that  in  thirty  years 
the  annual  imports  of  manufactures  which  could  just  as  well  have 
been  made  in  this  country  have  increased  by  86  millions.  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  that  involves  a  loss  of  half,  of  43  millions,  to  the  work- 
ing classes  of  this  country  in  wages.  Well,  when  one  reads  a  state- 
ment like  that,  one  does  not  know  where  one  is,  on  one*s  head  or 
one's  heels.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  true.  It  is  not  true  that 
this  86  millions  of  manufactures  could  be  just  as  well  made  here. 
A  great  many  of  them  are  things  which,  under  ^^y^^^jrcumstances. 
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foreign  manufacturers  could  make  cheaper  and  better  than  we 
could  make  them  ourselves,  and  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
Free  Trade  is  that  instead  of  having  to  make  these  things  ourselves 
which  other  people  can  make  better  for  us,  we  can  in  our  turn 
devote  ourselves  to  making  other  things  which  we  can  make  better 
than  they  can,  and  exchange  the  proceeds  one  against  the  other. 
In  the  next  place — it  is  a  familiar  criticism — a  very  large  proportion 
of  what  are  called  foreign  manufactures  are  only  manufactures  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  raw  material  in  the  intermediate  state. 
Something  has  been  done  to  them,  but  they  are  brought  here  in 
order  that  British  industry  may  exercise  other  processes  upon  them. 
Whether  it  comes  here  in  the  shape  of  hides  or  leather,  as  iron  ore 
or  pig-iron,  it  is  equally  available  as  material  upon  which  British 
material  and  British  labour  is  to  be  expended.  The  real  truth  is 
that,  while  there  is  undoubtedly  a  constant  redistribution  going  on 
as  between  different  industries,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  in 
this  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  of  any  displacement  of 
British  capital  or  British  labour.  I  believe  there  are  many  men 
here  who  will  bear  me  out,  when  I  say  the  industry  of  this  country 
may  be  more  remuneratively  employed  in  performing  what  I  may 
call  the  higher  and  more  advanced  steps  of  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture than  in  performing  the  earlier  and  cruder  steps. 

Our  Excess  of  Imports. 

Our  annual  excess,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  imports 
over  exports  is  i6o  millions  sterling.  How  are  they  paid  for? 
In  the  course  of  ten  years  that  means  i,6oo  million  sterling.  Has 
that  all  been  supplied  to  us,  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  seems  to  think, 
upon  credit  ?  It  has  been  received  in  payment  for  goods  supplied, 
for  services  rendered,  and  for  interest  due  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  So  far  from  the  86  millions,  at  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
shudders,  representing  a  loss  of  43  millions  in  wages  to  the 
British  workmen  every  halfpenny  of  it  represents  the  payment  for 
something  which  either  British  capital  has  invested,  or  which 
British  workmen  have  expended  their  industry  upon.  If 
any  other  view  were  true,  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand 
how  it  is  that,  during  the  period  Mr.  Chamberlain  selects 
of  thirty  years,  pauperism  has  decreased  from  four  and  a 
half  per  cent,  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  while,  if  you  take  the 
five  years  ending  1897,  and  compare  them  with  the  five  years 
ending  1902,  you  will  find  that  the  unemployed,  so  far  as  Trade 
Union  returns  go,  have  fallen  from  5*4  to  3 '3  per  cent. 

The  lo  Per  Cent  Tax. 

They  talk  about  putting  a  10  per  cent,  duty  on  these  things. 
What  would  be  the  result?  I  can  tell  you  in  a  sentence.  If  the 
lo  per  cent,  duty  excludes  the  foreign  goods  you  will  get  no 
revenue  from  your  tax.  That,  I  think,  is  plain.  If  it  does  not 
exclude  foreign  goods,  the  consumer  will  pay  more  in  the  shape 
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of  price  than  he   did  before,  and    to    that   extent    the    effective 
demand  for  other  goods  will  be  diminished. 

The  Colonial  "Offer." 

I  am  going  to  deal  very  briefly  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  second 
proposition.  AtTynemouth  the  other  day  Mr.  Chamberlain  referred 
to  the  Canadian  preference,  the  offer  of  preference  by  South  Africa, 
and,  assuming  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  going  to  do 
the  same,  he  goes  on  to  say,  *'  Will  you  bear  in  mind  that  all 
this  has  been  done  without  any  return  ?  Is  it  not  a  mean  thing 
.afterwards  to  say,  when  the  Colonists  come  and  ask  for  something 
in  return  *  You  are  asking  too  much  *  ?  "  I  have  a  very  plain 
answer  to  that  question.  If  the  Colonists  were  asking — which  I 
do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  they  are— that  I  should  assent  to 
a  scheme  which  would  increase  the  cost  of  bread  and  meat  in 
every  household  in  Great  Britain  I  should  say '' You  are  asking 
too  much." 

Colonial  Trade. 

I  will  not  go  in  detail  into  the  old  and  much  discussed  question  of 
Canadian  preference.  Only  a  year  ago  Mr.  Chamberlain  told  the 
Colonial  Premiers  that,  however  great  its  sentimental  value,  its 
substantial  results  had  been  altogether  disappointing.  The  facts 
have  not  changed,  certainly  the  figures  have  not,  between  that 
time  and  this.  In  the  five  years  of  this  preference,  English  imports 
into  Canada  increased  from  six  millions  to  nine  millions,  but  those 
from  the  United  States  increased  from  14  millions  to  22  millions. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  you  will  note,  does  not  suggest  that  the  Colonies 
are  going  to  let  us  compete  on  even  terms  with  their  own  manu- 
factures, and  he  tells  you  that  the  utmost  you  can  hope  for  at 
present  is  to  wrest  from  the  foreigner  the  26  millions  of  imports  he 
sends  into  our  Colonies,  and  out  of  that  26  millions  no  less  than 
16  is  trade  done  by  foreign  countries  with  Canada,  in  respect  to 
which  we  already  receive  a  preference  of  33  per  cent.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain has  watered  down  his  Glasgow  proposal  that  the  Colonies 
should  prevent  the  setting  up  of  new  industries  which  could  come 
into  competition  with  our  own — a  proposal  scouted  throughout 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  British  Empire  as  soon  as  it 
was  uttered — to  one  that  they  should  not  be  "  encouraged  to  manu- 
facture goods  for  which  they  have  no  natural  aptitude."  Well, 
that  is  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade.  If  you  had  Free  Trade,  not 
preferential  tariffs  between  the  Colonies  and  ourselves,  that  is 
exactly  what  would  happen.  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for 
thinking  that  the  Colonies  are  prepared  to  give  us  a  preference  that 
would  be  of  any  substantial  value  whatever  to  our  trade. 

Questions  for  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
One  word  and  one  word  only  as  to  his  third  proposition — the 
new  scheme  ot  taxation  under  which  nobody  is  to  be  a  farthing 
worse  off  than  before.     Will  a  tax  upon  bread,  a  U 
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a  tax  upon  dairy  produce — will  it  or  will  it  not  fall  upon  the  con- 
sumer ?  Lord  Goschen  has  shown  conclusively,  in  a  speech  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  made  no  serious  attempt  to  answer,  that  it  will 
and  that  it  must  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  although  he  does 
not  appear  to  be  aware  of  it,  implicitly  admits  that  it  does.  I  am 
going  to  put  these  two  questions  to  him,  which  I  hope  he  will 
oblige  me  by  answering.  If  the  taxation  does  not  fall  on  the  con- 
sumer why  does  he  exempt  maize  and  why  does  he  exempt  bacon  ? 
Now  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  know  the  reason,  because  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  told  us  why  he  has  dealt  with  these  commodities 
in  an  exceptional  way.  Maize,  he  says,  is  the  food  of  some  of  the 
poorest  of  our  people ;  bacon  is  a  staple  food  of  the  majority  of 
the  population.  But  if  the  consumer  does  not  pay,  if  the 
foreigner  pays,  why  should  not  the  foreigner  pay  on  what  is 
the  food  of  the  poorest  ?  That  is  my  first  question.  I  am  going 
to  put  him  another,  which  I  hope  he  will  also  answer  at  the  same 
time.  Why,  if  these  taxes  do  not  fall  on  the  consumer,  does  he 
take  credit  for  the  gain  which  will  accrue  to  the  consumer  when  he 
removes  the  tax  on  sugar  and  on  tea  ?  If  the  consumer  does  not , 
pay  what  advantage  is  it  to  him  ? 

The  Two  Conferences. 

One  final  criticism  I  will  make  upon  the  scheme.  How  is  it 
going  to  be  set  upon  its  legs  and  brought  into  practical  action  ?  Mr. 
Chamberlain  told  us  at  Tynemouth,  and  it  is  a  most  extraordinary 
process.  First  of  all,  there  is  to  be  a  gigantic  conference  of  all 
the  trades  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Capital  and  labour,  masters' 
federations  and  workmen's  unions,  every  rank  and  stage  in  the 
hierarchy  of  production,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  coal 
and  iron,  cotton  and  wool,  down  to  the  makers  of  thimbles  and 
the  stuffers  of  dolls.  They  are  all  to  come  together  through 
their  chosen  experts,  each  is  to  urge  the  interests  and  claims  of 
his  own  industry,  to  present  the  irreducible  mimimum  of  the 
preference  which  it  demands  or  will  accept.  Think  of  it ! 
Think  of  the  tumult  of  voices  I  Think  of  the  jostling  of 
interests  !  Think  of  the  intriguing  and  the  lobbying  !  Think  of 
the  irresistible  temptation  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  this  or  that 
industry  every  form  of  social  or  political  influence  I  And  out  of 
all  this  tangle  and  rivalry,  out  of  this  confused  competitive  chaos, 
some  serene  and  impartial .  power  is  to  evolve  a  tariff  which  will 
satisfy  everybody,  which  will  disappoint  nobody,  and  which  will 
establish  an  even  preference  for  all !  But,  gentlemen,  that  is 
only  one  side  of  the  picture.  Side  by  side  with  the  Conference  of 
Trade  you  must  have  a  Congress  of  the  Empire.  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  India,  the  Crown  Colonies,  all  must  be 
represented.  They  in  their  turn,  and  from  their  separate  points  of 
view,  are  to  elaborate  a  scheme  which  will  reconcile  the  divergent 
and  antagonistic  interests  of  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  They 
will  not  be  content  with  the  crude  proposals  of  Glass^ow.     You 
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will  find,  as  I  have  proved  more  than  once,  what  neither  Mr. 
Chamberlain  nor  his  followers  have  attempted  to  answer;  you 
will  fmd  you  cannot  make  an  approach  to  an  effective  and  equitable 
system  of  Preference  unless  you  tax  not  only  the  food,  but  the  raw 
materials,  from  foreign  countries. 

"Hands  Off!" 

Well,  then,  gentlemen,  the  results  of  these  two  confabulations 
are  to  be  brought  together  for  final  harmony.  What  a  vista  of 
bickering  and  jealousy  I  And  what  a  prospect  for  the  future  of 
mutual  misunderstanding  and  endless  series  of  demands  for  recon- 
sideration and  revision.  And  what  is  the  corpus  vile  upon  which 
this  gigantic  experiment  in  political  vivisection  is  to  be  tried  ?  It 
is  not  one  but  two  of  the  most  complex  and  delicate  organisms  in 
the  world — British  trade  and  the  British  Empire.  I  venture  to 
say  to  these  rash  practitioners,  not  only  in  your  name,  or  in  the 
name  of  the  Liberal  Party,  but  in  the  name  of  the  country  and 
the  Empire,  "  Hands  off !  " 

Evils  Cr3ring  Aloud  for  Redress. 

While  we  oppose  with  all  our  force  these  ill-considered  pro- 
posals, fallacious  as  we  believe  them  in  argument,  disastrous  in 
practice,  let  no  one  suppose  that  the  only  alternative  is  to  wrap 
ourselves  in  the  inertia  of  a  complacent  optimism.  We  Liberals 
do  not  deny,  we  assert,  not  for  the  first  nor  for  the  hundredth  time, 
that  both  in  the  industrial  and  social  spheres  there  are  evils  which 
cry  aloud  for  redress.  We  want  first  and  foremost  a  reconstruction 
of  our  educational  system  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  upon  a  just 
and  even  and  democratic  foundation,  and  adapted  in  all  its  stages 
to  the  requirements  of  our  trade,  our  country,  our  age.  We  want, 
further,  a  serious  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  the 
tenure  and  taxation  of  land,  both  in  the  country  and  in  the 
towns.  Above  all,  we  want  the  substitution  of  insight  and  fore- 
sight, of  prudence  and  economy,  for  waste,  for  rashness,  for 
blundering,  in  the  framing  and  conduct  of  our  national  policy. 
We  want  a  change,  both  in  spirit  and  in  method,  both  of 
measures  and  of  men.  In  a  word,  we  want  a  new  Parliament 
and  a  new  Government,  and  with  them  the  opening  of  a  new 
chapter  in  the  fortunes  of  our  Empire. 
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THE  WORK  OF  LIBERALISM  SINCE 
THE  REFORM  ACT,  1832-1902. 

I.— A  GENERAL  REVIEW. 

Of  the  70  years  that  have  passed  since  the  opening  of  the 
first  reformed  Parliament  in  January,  1833^  40  hare  been  years 
of  Liberal  Government,  and  30  of  Gonservatiye  Government, 
'if  a  line  is  drawn  in  1886,  the  year  of  the  introduction  of 
the  first  Home  Bule  Bill,  the  proportion  is  still  more  striking^ 
the  Liberal  years  numbering  36^,  the  Conservative  years  only 
16|.  It  may  thus  be  claimed  with  justice  that  the  Victoriaa 
era,  in  which  the  country  made  unexampled  advances  in 
wealth,  knowledge,  morality  and  Imperial  power,  as  well  as 
in  every  sort  of  political  and  social  reform,  has  been  in  the 
main  an  era  of  liberal  administration.  The  Liberal  party 
has  had  practically  unfettered  control  of  the  interests  of  th& 
country  in  foreign,  colonial,  and  financial  policy.  That  control 
has,  at  any  rate,  not  been  inconsistent  with  the  consolidation 
of  a  great  world-wide  empire,  and  with  an  absolutely  un- 
paralleled expansion  of  trade  and  commerce.  In  domestic 
policy  the  Liberal  party  has  only  been  allowed  to  carry  its 
principles  into  legislation  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  enabled  by 
circumstances  to  impose  its  will  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  history  of  its  triumphs  has  been  equally  a  history  of  the 
failures  and  rebuffs  of  that  institution. 

The  Liberal  Government  which  passed  the  Reform  Act 
came  into  power  at  the  close  of  70  years'  practically  un- 
broken Tory  supremacy,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  reduce 
the  immense  arrears  of  reform  which  that  supremacy 
had  created.     The  reforming  activity  of  the  Liberal  party 
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.immediately  after  1832  was  cpnsequentlj  more  prolific  and 
^comprehensive  than  that  attained  at  any  subsequent  period, 
except  perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  ministry  of  1868  to  1874. 

First  Period  of  Liberal  Ascendancy  (1833-1841). 

This  period  was  only  once  interrupted  for  the  space  of  four 
months,  in  1835,  by  the  unconstitutional  action  of  William 
lY.  in  dismissing  Lord  Melbourne,  and  the  futile  effort  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  to  carry  on  the  Government  with  a  Tory  Ministry. 
Through  the  whole  course  of  its  existence  the  Government 
was  engaged  in  an  intermittent  contest  with  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Liberal  Prime  Ministers  were  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Melbourne.  Lord  John  Russell  led  the  House  of  Commons 
from  1834  (succeeding  Lord  Althorp,  who  then  became  Earl 
Spencer).  Foreign  affairs  were  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Macaulay  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Liberal  Ministry. 

In  its  first  session  the  Liberal  Government  passed  the 
following  measures. 

1.  Abolition  of  Slavery  (with  compensation  of  £20,000,000 
to  the  slave  owners). 

2.  An  Act  Reforming  the  Irish  Church  (suppressing  two 
Archbishoprics  and  eight  Bishoprics  and  making  provision  for 
the  application  of  surplus  revenues). 

3.  An  Act  making  the  first  grant  in  aid  of  Elementary 
Education. 

4.  The  first  important  Factory  Act*  (prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  nine  years  of  age  and  that  of  women 
and  young  persons  for  more  than  12  hours  a  day). 

♦  Originally  introduced  by  Lord  Ashley  (Lord  Shaftesbury),  and, 
havinff  b^n  dropped  by  him  (owing  t6  his  dissatisfaction  at  certain 
jonendmentB  intoodnced  by  the  House  of  Ck)mmon8),  taken  up  and 
.carried  through  by  the  Govenunent. 
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5.  A  Bill  removing  Jeunsh  J)i8ab%lU%e8  (passed  by  the 
O>mmon8  but  rejected  by  the  Lords  and  so  for  several  sao> 
cessive  years  till  1858). 

In  1834  the  Government  attacked  the  question  of  the  Poor 
Law,  the  administration  of  which  had  long  been  a  grave 
national  scandal.  The  old  law  had  practically  put  a  premium 
upon  low  wages  and  illegitimacy,  and  the  rates  under  it  had 
reached  £8,000,000  annually.  The  new  law  grouped  the 
parishes  in  unions,  confined  relief  to  cases  of  destitution,  and 
forbade  out^door  relief  to  the  able  bodied.  It  ia  still  the  basia 
of  our  Poor  Law  system. 

In  1835,  after  ousting  the  transitory  Government  of  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  the  Liberals  again  returned  to  power  under  Lord 
Melbourne. 

The  legislative  measures  carried  by  Lord  Melbourne's 
Ministry  were  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Municipal  Reform  Act,  substituting  the  present 
system  of  Town  Councils  for  the  corrupt^  and  oligarchical 
corporations  of  the  old  r^me.  The  Lords  introduced  a 
number  of  amendments  eradicating  all  its  most  democratic 
provisions,  but  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions  they  were 
all  struck  out  by  the  Commons. 

A  corresponding  Irish  Act  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  five  successive  years,  but  was  so  mutilated  by  the 
Lords  that  it  was  four  times  abandoned,  only  passing  in  1840 
in  a  very  attenuated  form. 

2.  The  Irish  Tithe  Act,  substituting  a  charge  on  the  land 
for  direct  tithes.  (This  Act,  as  it  contained  a  clause  known 
as  the  ''Appropriation  Clause,"  partially  disendowing  the 
Irish  Church,  was  twice  blocked  by  the  Lords,  and  only 
passed  by  them  in  1838,  when  the  clause  was  dropped  by  the 
Government  to  get  the  Bill  passed.) 
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3.  A  Marriage  Ad  allowing  Dissenters  to  ccdebrate  their 
.  narriages  in  their  own  chapels. 

4.  The  EetabliehmerU  of  the  Penny  Past  (part  of  the  Budget 
scheme  of  1839). 

5.  An  Act  Oraniing  Parliamentary  Home  Rtde  to  Canada 
{which  efifectuallj  put  an  end  to  Canaidian  discontent). 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  Ministry. 

The  only  considerable  break  in  Liberal  ascendancy  until 
Mr.  Disraeli's  Ministry  of  1874-80,  was  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  great 
Ministry  of  1841-1846.  Its  policy  gradually  assumed  such 
■a  Liberal  character  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  did  not  belong  to  it, 
said  of  Peel  in  1844  (two  years  before  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws)  that  he  "had  caught  the  Whigs  bathing  and  walked 
away  with  their  clothes,"  and  denounced  his  (Government  as 
''an  organised  hypocrisy."  Its  members  (with  one  or  two 
•exceptions)  subsequently  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Peelite 
party,  and  most  of  them,  in  particular  Mr.  Gladstone,  finally 
became  Liberals.  Sir  Robert  Peel  began  the  policy  of 
|radually  reducing  the  numberless  protective  duties  which 
were  such  a  burden  on  industry,  and  finally  in  1846,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  crisis  caused  by  the  Irish  famine,  abolished 
the  duty  on  corn  itself. 

It  was  during  this  Ministry  that  the  Libera^  psxty  as  a 
whole  identified  itself  with  the  cause  of  the  absolute  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws.  Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry  in  1841  before 
its  fall  had  declared  itself  in  favour  of  substituting  a  small 
fixed  duty,  instead  of  the  heavy  graduated  duty,  varying  with 
the  price.  The  leading  Free-traders,  hitherto,  had  been  Lord 
■Grey,  and  Messrs.  C.  P.  Yilliers,  Bright,  and  Cobden — all 
Liberals.  When  Peel  discovered  that  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  was  inevitable  he  resigned,  and  it  was  only  due  to  the 
•accident  that  Lord  Grey  refused  to  serve  in  the  same  Ministry 
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as  Lord  Falmersion  (owing  to  the  fact  that  he  diBagreed  witb 
the  principles  of  his  foreign  policy)  that  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  was  not  carried  through  by  a  Liberal  Ministry.  Lord 
-John  Russell  being  unable,  owing  to  this  circumstance,  to 
form  a  Ministry,  Sir  Robert  Peel  resumed  office  and  carried 
4'epeal  by  means  of  Liberal  votes,  in  the  teeth  of  the  obstruc- 
tion of  his  infuriated  followers,*  who  finally  succeeded  in 
•driving  him  from  office  by  a  defeat  on  an  Irish  Coercion  Bil]| 
with  whose  principles  they  were  really  in  hearty  agreement. 
For  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  gave  a  general  support  to  the 
Liberal  Government  which  succeeded  him. 

Second  Period  of  Liberal  Ascendancy. 

What  may  be  described  as  the  second  period  of  Liberal 
ascendancy  began  with  Lord  John  Russell's  Ministry  of  1847, 
And  lasted,  with  intervals,  till  1866.  It  was  twice  interrupted 
hj  short  Conservative  Ministries,  in  1852  and  1858,  and  from 
1852  to  1855  the  country  was  governed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  which,  though  a  Liberal  and  Peelite  coalition, 
<nay  be  considered  as  a  Liberal  Ministry. 

The  main  work  of  this  period  was  financial  and 
its  due  progress  was,  of  course,  seriously  interfered  with  by 
the  Crimean  Wan     )ord  John  Russell's  Ministry,  too,  had 

•  See  "Greville  Memoiis"  May  21st,  1846.  ''Last  week  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  came  to  a  dose  at  last,  wound  up 
by  a  speech  of  Disraeli's,  very  clever,  in  which  he  hacked  and 
mangle£l  Peel  with  the  most  unsparing  severity,  and  positively 
tortured  his  victim.  It  was  a  miserable  and  degrading  spectacle. 
The  whole  mass  of  the  ProtectionistB  cheered  bun  with  vociferous 
delight,  making  the  roof  ring  again,  and  when  Peel  spoke  they 
screamed  and  hooted  at  him  in  the  most  brutal  manner.  When  he 
vindicated  himself  and  talked  of  honour  and  conscience  they  assailed 
him  with  shouts  of  derision  and  gestures  of  contempt.  Such  treat- 
ment, in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  for  years  he  had  been  an 
<»bject  of  deference  and  respect,  nearly  overcame  him." 
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to  deal  with  the  terrible  distress  caused  hj  the  Irish  famine^ 
to  re-organise  the  Irish  Poor  Law  systeniy  and  to  concert 
measures  for  the  emigration  of  the  surplus  population. 

The  financial  task  of  Lord  John  Russell's  Grovermnent  was 
to  consolidate  and  extend  the  financial  revolution  inaugurated- 
by  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  and  his  chief-lieutenant»  Mr.  Gladstone. 
This  task  left  little  scope  for  any  comprehensive  measures,, 
except  the  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Iaws.  The  supposed 
object  of  the  Navigation  Laws  was  to  protect  British  shipping, 
and  the  condition  of  British  shipping  to-day  is  an*  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  their  abolition.  When  Lord 
John  Russell  left  office  in  1852,  the  policy  of  Free-trade  had 
been  so  amply  vindicated  that  the  new  protectionist  govern- 
ment accepted  a  resolution  declaring  that  it  should  be  ''firmly 
maintained  and  prudently  extended." 

In  the  cause  of  religious  equality  the  Russell  Ministry^ 
renewed  the  attempt  to  remove  the  Parliamentary  disabilities 
of  the  Jews,  but  were^  as  usual,  thwarted  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  also  rendered  the  empire  a  great  and  lasting  ser- 
vice by  passing  the  Australian  Colonies  Bill  of  1850,  whicb 
granted  Parliamentary  Home  Rule  to  the  variou%.  Colonies, 
and  settled  the  basis  of  our  present  colonial  empire. 

Lord  Derby's  Ministry  of  1852  only  lasted  from  February 
to  December.  It  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Aberdeen's  coalition 
Ministry,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  two  things  for  which  this  Ministry  will  be 
remembered  are  the  Crimeati  War,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Budget  of  1853.  This  budget  is  a  landmark  in  financial 
history.  It  denoted  the  definite  extension  of  the  policy  of 
Free-trade  (which,  with  the  exception  of  the  repeal  of  the  Oor» 
Law,  had  been  hitherto  devoted  to  the  removal  of  the  fetters^ 
upon  industry)  to  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  masses  by  the 
abolition  of  the  duties  on  articles  of  popular  use  and  con- 
sumption.     It  remitted  taxation  to  the  extent  of  £5|000,000,,. 
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And  established  in  its  stead  a  new  source  ot  national  incon^ 
by  extending  the  Succession  Duties  to  real  property  (a 
reform  which  reached  its  culmination  in  Sir  William  Har- 
court's  "  Finance  Act" of  1894). 

The  coalition  Ministry  again  passed  the  Jewish  Disa- 
bilities Bill  which  was  again  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  1855  Lord  Aberdeen  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Talmerston,  who  brought  the  Crimean  War  to  a  conclusion 
He  remained  in  office  till  1859,  but  the  country  was  so 
absorbed  in  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and 
China  War  which  immediately  followed  it,  that  there  is  little 
to  record  in  the  way  of  domestic  legislation,  beyond  the  final 
4ibolition  of  the  tax  on  newspapers  in  1855. 

After  another  stop-gap  Conservative  Ministry  Parliament 
was  dissolved  in  1859,  and  Lord  Palmerston  once  more 
returned  to  power  at  the  head  of  a  strong  Liberal  Ministry, 
Mr.  Gladstone  being  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Lord 
John  Bussell  Foreign  Minister.  This  Ministry  was  the  sphere 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  greatest  financial  triumphs.  His  budgets 
disclosed  a  succession  of  surpluses.  With  the  help  of  Mr. 
"Cobden  he  negotiated  a  Commercial  Treaty  with  France  in 
1860.  In  the  same  year  he  attempted  to  abolish  the  paper 
duty.  He  was  thwarted  by  the  House  of  Lords,  but  in  the 
following  year  secured  his  purposes,  and  established  the  rights 
of  the  House  of  Commons  by  embodying  all  his  financial 
proposals  in  one  BilL  In  the  following  year  he  reduced  the 
tea  duty  to  Is.  a  pound,  and,  finally,  in  1865,  to  6d.  Besides 
reducing  the  tea  duty  he  swept  the  tariff  clear  of  almost  all 
the  duties  on  necessary  articles  of  common  consumption, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  steadily  raised  the  duties  on 
•spirits.  Between  1853  (Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Chancellorship) 
and  1866  the  balance  of  remissions  of  taxation  amounted  to 
£13,000,000.  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  same  time,  though  great 
«ams  were — at  the  instance  of  Lord  Palmerston — spent  on 
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national  defence,  reduced  the  annual  expenditure  fronr 
^69,502,000  in  1860,  and  £72,792,000  in  1861,  to^ 
£65,914,000  in  1866,  and  left  the  income  tax  at  4d.  in  the  £. 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Palinerston  in  1865,  Lord  John^ 
RuBsell  (now  Earl  Russell)  became  Prime  Minister,  and  in. 
the  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament  which  followed  his- 
death,  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
introduced  the  Reform  Bill  of  1866. 

This  was  the  first  really  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  the' 
Reform  Question  since  the  Act  of  1832.  That  measure  m&Y 
be  said  to  have  transferred  the  government  of  the  countrjr 
from  the  aristocracy  to  the  middle  classes.  The  object  of  the 
present  measure  was  to  enfranchise  in  a  considerable  degree 
the  working  men  of  the  towns.  Owing  to  the  desertion 
of  a  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  Bill  only  passed 
its  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  five  votes,  and  the 
Government  was  finally  defeated  on  an  important  amendment 
in  Committee.  They  thereupon  resigned,  and  Lord  Derby 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  assumed  office. 

The  Conservative  Government  of  1866-1868. 

The  only  thing  for  which  this  Government  will  be 
remembered  in  history  is  the  complete  volte-face  of  the  Con- 
servative party  on  the  subject  of  Reform.  The  fate  of  the 
Liberal  Reform  BUI  had  thoroughly  roused  the  country,  and  a 
series  of  popular  demonstrations,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  one  that  destroyed  the  Hyde  Park  railings  on  July 
23rd,  1866,  made  it  clear  that  no  Government  could  exist 
which  did  not  set  itself  to  deal  with  the  questioi^  It  must 
be  remembered  too  that^  in  spite  of  tlie  defection  of  the 
AduUamites,  the  House  of  Commons  was  still  a  Liberal 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  Mr.  Disraeli  could  only  hopo 
to  retain  office  by  bowing  to  its  will.  Accordingly,  in 
February,  1867 — amid  loud  laughter — Mr.  Disraeli  announced 
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that  "in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  Farliamentarj 
Beform  ghould  no  longer  be  a  question  which  ought  to  decide 
the  fate  of  Ministries.'^  The  Government  at  first  proposed  to 
:proceed  by  way  of  resolutions — ^but,  as  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  country  plainly  repudiated  all  these  resolutions  as 
soon  as  they  were  announced,  they  obediently  withdrew  them. 
Meanwhile  they  had  prepared  two  Bills,  one  a  comparatively 
comprehensive  bill,  the  other  a  less  comprehensive  one^ 
hurriedly  put  together,  and  known  as  the  "  ten  minutes  Bill." 
This  latter  they  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  it  received  such  general  condemnation  that  it  was 
immediately  withdrawn,  and  the  more  comprehensive  measure 
^substituted  in  its  place.  This  occasioned  the  resignation  of 
three  members  of  the  Government,  Lord  Carnarvon,  General 
Peel,  and  Lord  Cranborne  (now  Lord  Salisbury).  The 
measure  so  introduced  was  based  upon  the  principle  of 
household  suffrage  in  the  boroughs  and  a  £15  rating  in  the 
•counties.  It  contained  a  number  of  purely  fancy  and 
undemocratic  provisions  and  disfranchised  what  was  known 
as  the  "compound  householder.*'  In  Committee  Mr.  Disraeli 
allowed  the  Liberal  Opposition  entirely  to  remodel  the  Bill. 
All  the  fancy  and  undemocratic  provisions  were  cut  out,  and 
amendments  were  accepted,  or  carried  against  the  Govern- 
ment by  Liberal  votes,  more  than  quadrupling  the  number  of 
persons  enfranchised.  In  this  form  the  Bill,  described  by  Lord 
Derby  as  '^a  leap  in  the  dark,"  and  by  the  present  Lord 
iSalisbury  as  "  a  Conservative  surrender,"  finally  pasped  into 
law. 

Some  time  was  necessarily  occupied  in  passing  the  Supple- 
mentary Reform  Acts  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  registering 
the  new  electorate  and  completing  the  arrangements  for  the 
redistribution  of  seats.  Mr.  Gladstone  utilised  this  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  war  upon  the  Irish  Church  Establishment. 
Though  still  in  opposition  he  carried  resolutions  declaring 
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that  the  time  had  come  when  the  Irish  Church  should  b» 
disestablished  and  disendowed.  He  carried  through  the 
House  of  Commons  a  Bill  which  was  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  temporarily  suspending  the  exercise  of  patronage  in. 
the  Irish  Church,  and  also  carried  through  both  Houses  a  Bill 
abolishing  compulsory  church  rates,  a  grievance  against  which 
the  Dissenters  of  the  country  had  long  protested. 

When  the  general  election  came  in  Kovember,  1868,  the 
▼erdict  of  the  country  was  unmistakeable,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  swept  into  power  with  a  majority  of  72. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  of  1868-1874^ 
The  record  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  which  now  ensned 
is  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  century.  The 
activity  and  comprehensiveness  of  its  reforming  zeal  can  only 
be  paralleled  by  that  of  the  Liberal  Ministry  which  carried  tho: 
Eeform  BiU  of  1832. 

Tlie  principal  preoccupation  of  the  Government  was 
Ireland.  The  three  abuses  which  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed 
himself  to  attack  were  the  Irish  Church  Establishment^  the^ 
Irish  system  of  Land  Tenure,  and  Irish  University  Educa* 
tion.  In  1869  he  successfully  disestablished  and  disendowed 
the  Irish  Church.  In  1870  he  carried  through  a  great  reform 
of  the  Irish  Land  Laws  (legalising  the  Ulster  "Tenant^ 
Kight"  custom  and  giving  tenants  compensation  for  their 
improvements  and  for  disturbance  from  their  holdings),  a  work 
which  he  completed  in  1881.  In  1873  he  introduced  the^ 
Irish  University  Bill — ^but  this,  owing  to  the  religious  diffi* 
culties  that  enveloped  the  subject,  proved  fatal  to  the 
Government,  and  was  defeated  on  the  motion  for  its  second 
reading  by  a  majority  of  three. 

The  other  measures  carried  into  law  by  this  Government 
only  require  to  be  catalogued  for  their  importance  to  b» 
realised. 
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1.  The  Llsmenia/ry  Education  Act,  1870,  establishing  our 
present  system  of  National  Education. 

2.  The  Abolition  of  Beligious  Testa  in  Universitiea, — This 
JBill  having  been  twice  rejected  by  the  Lords  was  finally 
{)assed  in  1871. 

3.  The  Ballot  Act,  1872.--Thi8  had  been  carried  in  the 
fiouse  of  Commons  in  1871,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords. 

4.  I%e  Abolition  of  Purehaee  in  the  Amiy, — ^This  was 
-effected  by  Royal  Warranty  the  Lords  having  struck  out  the 
clause  dealing  with  the  subject  in  the  Army  Bill. 

5.  The  Legalisation  oj  Trade  Unions, — For  this,  the  Great 
<]!harter  of  Trade  Unionism,  see  page  31. 

6.  The  Judieatwre  Act,  1873,  reformirg,  simplifying  and 
^ysteinatitting  the  whole  judicial  system  of  the  country. 

This  Government  also  abolished  the  last  remaining 
-shilling  duty  on  corn,  threw  open  the  great  majoribr 
of  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  to  free  competi* 
tion,  and  rendered  a  great  and  distinguished  service 
to  international  peace  by  referring  the  "  Alabama  ** 
-dispute  with  the  United  States  to  arbitration.  The 
success  of  its  financial  policy  was  no  less  brilliant 
than  that  of  its  domestic  legislation.  Its  total  sur- 
pluses (mainly  devoted  to  the  remission  of  taxation) 
amounted  to  nearly  ;£22,ooo,ooo,  and  when  it  retired 
from  ofiSce  it  left  the  Income  Tax  at  2d«  in  the  £. 

The  Conservative  Government  ot  1874-1880. 

On  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  January,  1874,  Mr. 
Disraeli  came  into  power  with  a  larp;e  majority.  His  was  the 
£r8t  Conservative  Government  with  a  parliamentary  majority 
«ince  Sir  Robert  Peel  broke  up  the  Conservative  party  in  1846, 
tt  left  no  serious  mark  ugon  the  domestic  legislation  of  the 
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country,  but  from  1876  onward  it  fought  a  prolonged  struggle- 
with  the  Liberal  party  on  the  principles  of  Foreign  Policy, 
which  finally  terminated  in  its  overthrow  in  1880. 

In  1875  the  misgovemment  of  the  Forte  produced  a- 
rebellion  in  the  subject  Christian  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  and  provoked  European  intervention.  In  the 
negotiations  that  ensued  the  British  Government  strongly 
supported  the  Turks  Austria  desired  the  Powers  to  take 
forcible  measures  to  soi^are  the  good  fcovemment  of  the 
revolting  provinces.  England  was  ''not  prepared  to  do  more- 
than  oflFer  such  friendly  advice  as  the  circumstances  seemed  to 
require,"  and  in  consequence  nothing  was  done.  In  tho 
following  May  (1876)  a  similar  insurrection  in  Bulgaria  waa 
put  down  T^ith  such  revolting  barbarity,  that  the  whole  of 
Europe  was  aroused.  Mr.  Disraeli  characteristically  attempted 
to  minimise  the  atrocities.  Mr.  Gladstone  left  his  temporary- 
retirement  and  headed  the  agitation  in  the  country,  and  public 
opinion  forced  the  Government  for  the  time  being  to  abandon* 
their  strong  pro-Turkish  policy.  A  Conference  of  the  European 
Powers  at  Constantinople  having  been,  without  result  in  1877, 
Russia,  on  behalf  of  the  subject  Christian  population,  declared' 
war  against  Turkey.  The  successful  conclusion  of  this  war 
brought  Russia,  owing  to  the  policy  of  I^rd  Beaconsfield, 
within  measurable  distance  of  war  with  England.  In  the 
peace  negotiations.  Lord  Beaconsfield  strongly  identified 
himself  with  Turkey,  and  succeeded  in  greatly  modifying  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  in  favour  of  Turkey,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  populations  affected  by  it.  But  for  this* 
action  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  large  tracts  of  territory,  in  which 
many  of  the  recent  Armenian  atrocities  occurred,  would  have- 
been  under  the  domination  of  Russia. 

The  principles  of  Liberal  foreign  policy  which  wer» 
developed  by  the  events  above  referred  to  were  mainljr 
these:— 
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1.  That  England  shonld  do  all  in  its  power  to  liberate  all 
subject  Ohristian  populations  from  Turkish  rule. 

2.  That  by  such  acts  as  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  the  Porte 
had  put  itself  outside  the  pale  of  European  civilisation. 

3.  That  it  would  be  criminal  for  England  to  engage  in  war 
with  Bussia  in  support  of  the  Turkish  power. 

One  of  the  indirect  results  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Eastern 
policy  was  a  disastrous  and  impolitic  war  with  Afghanistan 
in  1879,  the  evil  consequences  of  which  were  with  difficulty 
neutralised  by  his  successors. 

The  general  election  of  1880  was  fought  upon  the  subject 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  foreign  policy,  Mr.  Gladstone  ex- 
pounding the  indictment  against  it  in  the  famous  speeches  of 
his  Midlothian  Campaign;  The  election  resulted  in  its  com- 
plete condemnation  and  in  the  triumphant  return  of  th» 
Liberal  party  to  power. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  of  1880-1886. 

Events  from  this  time  outward  are  so  fresh  in  public 
recollection  that  they  may  be  very  briefly  chronicled.  The 
subject  that  again  chiefly  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
Govenmient  was  Ireland,  and  the  various  remedial  and 
repressive  measures  which  its  condition  recessitated.  The 
principal  legislative  achievements  of  the  Government  were  aa 
follows: — • 

1.  The  Irish  Land  Ac$y  1881,  supplementing  and  com- 
pleting the  Act  of  1870  and  giving  the  Lish  tenant  the  right- 
to  have  his  rent  fixed  by  law. 

2.  The  Employers  Liability  Act^  1880,  restricting  th& 
doctrine  of  "common  employment^"  and  allowing  workmen  to- 
avail  themselves  of  a  special  county  court  procedure  for  the 
recovery  of  their  rights. 

3.  The  Ground  dame  Act^  1880,  amending  the  Qame  Laws. 
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80  as  to  enable  fanners  to  secure  thar  crops  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  hares  and  rabbits. 

4.  The  Burials  Aet^  1880,  aathorising  Nonconformist 
burial  services  in  parochial  graveyards. 

5.  The  AgrumUural  Holdings  Act,  1883,  immensely, 
improving  the  position  of  tenants  at  the  end  of  their  tenancies. 

6.  The  Fra/nekise  Act,  1884,  assimilating  the  County 
and  Borough  Franchise  and  extending  the  fnuioluse  to  the 
agricultural  labourer. 

7.  The  Corrupt  Practices  Aet^^  which  enormously  reduced 
the  corruption  at  Parliamentary  Elections. 

In  June,  1885,  the  Gk>vemment  was  defeated  on  the 
Budget,  and  Lord  Salisbuiy  became  Prime  Minister. 

1886  to  Present  Time. 

The  elections  of  1885,  while  they  resulted,  as  far  as  Great 
Britain  was  concerned,  in  a  substantial  Liberal  majority, 
showed  an  overwhelming  majority  in  Ireland  in  favour  of 
Home  Bula  Mr.  Gladstone,  accordingly,  having  returned  to 
power,  in  the  first  month  of  the  new  Parliament  determined 
to  give  efifect  to  the  Irish  demand,  and  introduced  the  Home 
Bule  Bill  of  1886.  The  Bill  was  defeated  by  the  secession  of 
the  Liberal  Unionists.  The  country  endorsed  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  since  that  year,  except  from  1892  to 
1895,  the  country  has  been  under  a  Conservative  Government. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Conservative  Gk>vemment  during  this 
period  must  be  set  these  measures : — 

1.  The  Local  Oovemment  Act  of  M  888,  establishing 
County  Councils,  and  the  Irish  Local  Government  Act,  1898. 

2.  The  Free  Education  Act  of  1891,  which  was  in  direct 
contradiction  of  their  previous  pledges.  It  was  probably  intro- 
duced in  view  of  the  pending  General  Election.  In  the 
division  on  the  second  reading  die  majority  of  the  votes  in 
fervour  of  it  were  given  by  liberals. 
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3.  The  WorhmerCs  Compensation  Act,  1897, — A  partial 
measare,  and  (despite  the  promises  of  Mr.  Chamberlain)  a 
litigious  one. 

4.  The  Licensing  Act^  1902. — A  measure  for  the  prevention 
of  drunkenness  and  regulation  of  cluba 

To  its  discredit  must  be  set : — 

1.  The  Irish  Coercion  Act,  1887,  the  most  drastic  and 
stringently  administered  Coercion  Act  of  modern  times. 

2.  The  Education  Act,  1897,  handing  over  £600,000  of 
public  money  to  sectarian  schools,  without  securing  the 
slightest  local  public  control  of  its  expenditure.  (As  to  Educa- 
tion  Act,  1902,  see  page  21.) 

3.  The  Agricultural  Land  Raiing  Acts,  1896,  giving  the 
landed  interests  a  yearly  sum  of  £1,800,000 — a  "  dole"  renewed 
for  four  years  in  1901. 

^On  the  other  hand,  the  short  Liberal  Government  of  1892 
to  1895,  besides  carrying  through  the  Commons  the  Home 
Bule  Bill  of  1893,  and  the  Employers'  LiabiUty  Bill  of  1894 
(both  of  which  were  rejected  by  the  Lords),  carried  into  law  :— 

1.  The  Parish  Councils  Act,  1894,  the  most  democratic 
measure  of  local  government  ever  passed. 

2.  The  Finance  Act,  1894,  equalising  the  Death  Duties 
upon  real  and  personal  property  (see  page  25). 

3.  The  Railway  Regulation  Act,  1893,  regulating  the  hoars- 
of  labour  of  railway  servants. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  Factory  Act,  1895,  which,, 
though  passed  by  a  Conservative,  was  introduced  by  a  Liberal 
€k>vernment)  and  the  revolution  in  vigour  and  efficiency  which 
Mr.  Asquith,  at  the  Home  Office,  and  Mr.  Acland,  at  the 
Education  office,  infused  into  the  administration  of  their! 
departments.  A  further  Factory  Act  was  passed  in  1901  by] 
the  Tory  Government,  from  which  the  laundries  clause  wa» 
excluded,  the  Government  giving  way  to  Irish  Nationalisi 
pressure. 
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II.— POPULAR  GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  Gladstone  onoe. defined  liberalism  as  "trust  in  the 
people  qualified  by  prudence,"  and  Toryism  as  "  distrust  in 
the  people  qualified  by  fear."  Perhaps  the  chief  work  of  the 
Liberal  party  has  been  to  transfer  the  government  of  the 
country,  both  nationally  and  locally^  from  the  hands  of 
privileged  classes  into  the  hands  of  the  people  at  large.  In 
80  far  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  to-day  a  democracy,  the 
credit  is  due  to  the  Liberal  party. 

The  first  step  in  this  process  was  the  Reform  Act  of  1832 
—which  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  pamphlet.  Suffice  it 
to  say  it  put  an  end  to  rotten  boroughs,  extended  the  fran- 
chise in  the  counties,  and  made  the  £10  householder  the 
basis  of  the  franchise  in  the  towns.  It  comprised  a  general 
redistribution  of  seats,  and  its  effect  was  to  take  the  House 
of  Commons  out  of  the  control  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  next  step  was  the  reform  of  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions in  1835.  Until  this  was  accomplished  municipal 
government  was,  throughout  the  country,  in  the  hands  of 
narrow,  self-elected,  corrupt  oligarchies  of  freemen.  The 
Bill  was  only  carried  after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  introduced  several  undemocratic  amend- 
ments, all  of  which  were  modified  or  struck  out  by  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Further  Reform  Bills  were  introduced  by  Loini  John 
Russell  in  1852  and  1860,  but  as  the  country  did  not  appear 
to  be  ripe  for  them  they  were  not  proceeded  with. 

In  1859  Mr.  Disraeli  introduced  a  Conservative  Reform 
Bill.  It  was  frankly  undemocratic,  and  contained  a  number 
of  fancy  franchises  It  was  rejected  by  the  Flouse  of 
Commons. 
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The  history  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1866,  introduced  bj 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  introduced  bj 
Mr.  Disraeli,  has  been  already  related.  (See  pp.  8,  9.) 
As,  howoTer,  the  Conservatives  frequently  claim  credit  for 
the  Reform  Act  of  1867  it  may  be  desirable  to  draw  further 
•attention  to  the  following  facts. 

Until  1867  the  Conservatives  never  professed  themselves 
in  favour  of  democratic  principles.  On  the  contrary  Mr. 
Disraeli  always  maintained  that  "  the  Commons  of  England 
should  be  a  privileged  order  and  not  an  indiscriminate 
multitude."*  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1864, 
laid  down  the  broad  Liberal  principle  as  follows : — 

*'  I  venture  to  state  that  every  man  who  is  not  presumably 
incapacitated  by  some  consideration  of  personal  unfitness  or 
of  political  danger  is  morally  entitled  to  come  within  the  pale 
of  the  Constitution." 

The  Liberal  Reform  Bill  of  1866  was  denounced  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  as  an  attempt  to  "Americanise  our  institutions." 
The  main  ground  of  the  opposition  of  the  Conservative  party 
was  the  unfitness  of  the  working  classes  to  exercise  the 
franchise,  and  their  ideas  were  most  concisely  expressed  by 

*  See  his  speech  on  the  Bill  of  1859.  "  If  you  establish  democracy 
you  must  in  due  season  reap  the  fruit  of  democracy.  You  will  have 
m  due  season  reduction  oi  the  public  burdens  and  increase  of  the 
public  expenditure.  .  .  .  You  may  find  your  property  less 
valuable  and,  perhaps,  your  freedom  less  complete.  .  .  .  You 
cannot  encounter  Tthese  aiiguments]  by  sentimental  descriptions  of  the 
good  qualities  of  the  working  classes.  The  greater  their  qualities  the 
greater  the  danger,  if  you  will  lay  down  the  principle  that  they  are 
to  enter  the  constituent  body  not  as  individuals  but  as  the 
multitude." 

See  also  his  speech  in  1873.  ["  The  question  is]  whether  the 
'Commons  of  England  shidl  remain  an  estate  of  the  realm,  numerous 
jmd  privileged,  but  qualified,  or  whether  they  should  degenerate  into 
4m  indiscriminate  multitude." 
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Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  one  of  the  "  AduUamites,"  whose  8peech39> 
won  their  warmest  applause.* 

The  Reform  Act  of  1867  was  wrung  from  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  partly  by  the  popular  agitation,  and  partly  by 
the  necessity  of  their  submitting  to  a  Liberal  House  of 
Commons  in  order  to  retain  office. 

As  originally  introduced  it  contained  the  following 
provisions: — 

1:  A  two  years'  residence  (xualification. 

2.  An  education  firanchise. 

3.  A  professional  franchise. 

4.  A  savings  bank  franchise. 

5.  A  franchise  based  upon  the  pajonent  of  direct^ 

taxation* 

6.  A  dual  vote,  where  snch  firanchises  were  combined. 

The  whole  of  these  were  struck  out  by  the  Liberal  party,  who- 
at  the  same  time  effected  the  following  further  alterations: — 

1.  The  introdnction  of  a  £10  lodger  firanchise. 

2.  The  redaction  of  the  country  firanchise  from  £!&- 

to  £10. 

3.  The  abolition  of  the  "compound  householder"  (which 

enormously  swelled  the  number  of  persons  en- 
firanchised). 
1  A  revision  of  the  arrangements  for  the  redistribu- 
tion of  seats. 

*  See  a  passage  in  one  of  his  speeches  which  excited  great  com* 
ment  at  the  time: — **  You  have  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  somo- 
of  the  constituencies  of  this  country,  and  1  ask  if  you  want  venality^ 
ignorance,  drunkenness,  and  the  means  of  intimidation ;  if  you  want 
impulsive,  unreflecting  and  violent  people,  where  will  you  go  to  look, 
for  them,  to  the  tpp  or  the  bottom?  .  •  .  We  know  what  sort  of 
peflM>nB  live  in  these  small  houses." 
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In  this  form  the  Bill  finally  passed,  and  it  is  small  wonder 
that  it  was  described  by  the  present  Lord  Salisbury  as  a 
**  Conservative  surrender."* 

The  final  stages  in  the  completion  of  the  work  of  popular 
government  were  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Ballot  Act. — ^This  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
Conservative  party,  thrown  out  by  the  Lords  in  1871,  and 
only  carried  after  a  severe  struggle  in  1872. 

2.  The  Franchise  Acty  1885,t  equalising  the  country  and 
borough  franchise  and  conferring  votes  upon  over  2,000,000 
•electors,  t 

3.  The  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  establishing  County 
Councils.  This  was  the  work  of  a  Conservative  Government^ 
but  the  necessary  sequel  of  the  Franchise  Act  of  1885. 

4.  The  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  establishing  a  Parish 
•Council  (or  Meeting)  on  democratic  lines  in  every  parish  of 
the  country.  It  was  much  mutilated  by  the  House  of  Lords 
in  Committee,  but  finally  passed  in  what  was  mainly  its 
original  form. 

♦  See  his  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review ,  1867. 

tThis  subject  was  annually  pressed  upon  Parliament  by  Sir 
•Georce  Trevelyon  under  the  Conservative  Government  of  1874-1880, 
but  nifl  motions  were  rejected  by  the  Conservative  party  by  large 
majorities  :  in  1874  by  287  to  73 ;  in  1876  by  268  to  166 ;  in  1876  by 
264  to  165 ;  in  1877  by  274  to  218 ;  in  1878  by  271  to  219 ;  and  in  1879 
hy  291  to  226. 

$In  the  same  year  was  passed  an  Act  extending  the  hours  of 
l>ollinff  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  so  as  to  enable  the  working  classes  to 
flrecora  their  votes  without  sacrificing  their  day's  work. 
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lir.-RELIGIOUS  EQUALITY. 

Next  to  political  liberty,  religious  equality  has  been  the- 
diief  principle  of  the  Liberal  party  and  all  the  great  measures 
in  this  direction  have  been  dne  to  its  efibrts. 

Even  before  the  Reform  Bill  the  Liberal  party  had  always^ 
fought  for  Catholic  emancipation  and  in  1828  Lord  John 
Russell  succeeded  in  carrying  through  both  Houses  a  Bill 
repealing  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  (which  imposed 
religious  tests  on  Dissenters  who  desired  to  fill  offices  in  the 
state  or  in  a  municipaUty). 

Immediately  after  the  Reform  Act  the  Liberal  Crovernment 
in  1833  proceeded  to  attack  the  questions  of  the  Irish  Tithes- 
and  Church.  They  proposed  to  transfer  the  burden  of  the 
tithe  from  the  tenant  to  the  landlord,  and  to  appropriate  part 
of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  (which  only  com- 
prised an  insignificant  minority  of  the  Irish  people)  to 
national  purposes.  In  this  latter  plan  they  were,  after  a  long 
struggle,  thwarted  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  1833  they  also  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons- 
a  Bill  abolishing  the  political  disabilities  of  Jews.  Thf^  Lords 
threw,  out  the  Bill,  year  after  year,  and  it  wa»  not  till  1858' 
that  a  Jew  was  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.* 

In  1836  they  carried  a  Bill  allowing  NoaoOTYfermists  co^ 
celebrate  their  marriages  in  their  own  chapels. 

*  In  1847,  owin^  to  Lord  George  Bentinck  voting  in  favour  of  tlie 
Bill,  the  Conservative  yarty  conveyed  to  him  "  their  keen  sense  of 
disapprobation."  Lord  Georee  thereupon  resigned  his  leadership  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  the  Uoose  of  Commons,  an  office  in  wMch 
he  succeeded  Sir  Robert  PeeL 
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In  1837  they  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  Church 
rates  (i^.,  rates  levied  for  the  support  and  repair  of  Churches), 
but  the  majority  by  which  it  was  carried  was  so  narrow  as  ta 
ma&e  it  hopeless  to  attempt  to  carry  it  through  the  Lords.  It 
was,  in  sul^equent  years,  several  times  carried  by  the  Commons 
and  rejected  by  the  Lords,  but  was  finally  parsed  into  law  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1868. 

In  1869  the  Liberal  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone  carried 
the  great  Act  disestablishing  and  disendowing  the  Irisb 
Church. 

In  the  same  year  they  carried  an  Act  establishing  religious- 
equality  in  all  the  endowed  schools  of .  the  country  (except 
those  specifically  endowed  on  denominational  lines). 

In  the  same  year  they  carried  a  third  measure  through  the^ 
House  of  Commons,  based  upon  the  same  principle— a  Bill 
abolishing  religious  tests  at  English  UnxTersities.  It  was- 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  and  again  in  1870,  and  only  passed 
in  1871. 

In  1880  the  Liberal  Government  carried  the  Burials  Act,, 
allowing  Dissenters  to  bury  their  own  dead  in  parish  grave- 
yards with  their  own  services. 

In  1895  the  Liberal  Government  introduced  a  Bill  into- 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
English  Church  in  Wales.  This  is  a  reform  demanded  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Welsh  people,  who  for  the  most 
part  belong  to  other  denominations.  The  Bill  was  then  lost 
owing  to  the  defeat  of  the  Liberal  Government  on  another 
question. 

For  many  years  past  the  Liberal  party  has  been  engaged 
in  a  struggle  with  the  Conservative  party  on  the  subject  of 
the  (so-called)  Voluntary  schools.  These  contain  more  than^ 
half  the  school  children  of  the  country,  and  belong  chiefly 
to  one  denomination.  In  many  cases  they  have  been  built 
by  means  of  building  grants  furnished  by  the  taxpayers  of 
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4;h6  country.  Up  to  1902  five-sixths  6f  their  inconib  was 
drawn  from  the  public  funds,  whilst  the  schools  were  under 
no  sort  of  local  public  control.  The  Education  Act  of  1902 
^Tes  further  assistance  to  the  denominational  schools  by 
allowing  them  to  receive  rate-aid,  although  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  under  denominational  managers,  with  whom  the 
appointment  of  teachers  rests.  The  Board  schools  are  at  a 
stroke  destroyed,  the  new  local  education  authority  being 
dounty  and  Borough  Councils.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  short 
space  that  can  be  given  here,  to  deal  adequately  with  this 
measure,  but  summarily  it  must  be  said  that  the  Act,  by 
reason  of  its  violation  of  sound  constitutional  principles  and 
also  on  account  of  the  methods  adopted  in  carrying  it  through 
Parliament — where  it  was  closured  by  compartments — can  be 
no  settlement  of  the  education  question,  and  the  Liberal  party 
^stands  pledged  to  work  for  such  alteration  in  the  law  as  will 
secure  for  the  country  a  national  system  of  education  based 
on  popular  control  and  freed  from  religious  tests  and  sectarian 
influences. 
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IV.-FINANCE. 

The  two  great  principles  of  Liberal  finance  have  been  :~^ 

1.  The  removal  of  oppressive  taxes,  in  particular  the  taxes- 
npon  food  and  articles  of  common  use— with  the  object  of 
lightening  the  burdens  of  the  masses  of  the  community. 

2.  The  substitution  of  taxes,  whicb  fall  upon  those  best- 
able  to  bear  them,  in  particular  :— 

(L)  The  Succession  Duties,  1853. 

OL)  The  Equalisation  and  Graduation  of  the  Death 
Duties,  1891 

I.— The  Removal  of  Oppressive  Taxes. 

A.  The  Repeal  of  tlie  Corn  Laws, — This,  though  carried 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  in  reality  a  Liberal  measure.  It 
had  been  persistently  advoca;ted  for  many  years  by  a  body  of 
Liberals,  headed  by  Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Yilliers,  and 
Lord  Grey.  It  was  only  owing  to  the  accident  of  a 
temporary  disagreement  between  Lords  Grey  and  Palmerston, 
'^hich  prevented  Lord  John  Bussell  forming  a  Ministry,  that 
it  was  not  introduced  by  a  Liberal  Government.  It  was,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  carried  by  Liberal  votes.  The  majority 
consisted  of  227  Liberals  and  112  Tories,  and  the  minority 
of  11  Liberals  and  231  Tories.  The  Tories  never  forgave 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  until  his  death  gave  a  general  support 
to  the  Liberal  Ministry  which  succeeded  him. 

B.  The  Soap  Duty, — This  was  first  reduced  by  a  half  by 
the  Liberal  Ministry  in  1833,  and  finally  abolished  by  Mr^ 
Gladstone  in  1853.  Its  abolition  meant,  even  in  that  year,, 
an  annual  remission  of  £1,126,000. 
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C.  The  Tea  2>ttty.— The  gradual  redaction  of  the  tea  daty 
^aa  commenoed  by  Mr.  Glat&tone  in  1853.  In  that  year  it 
«tood  at  about  28.  2d.  a  pound.  The  process  was  interrupted 
by  the  Crimean  War,  but  in  1863  Mr.  Gladstone  again 
reduced  it  to  Is.  in  €tke  lb.  (This  meant  a  remission  of 
£1,300,000.)  In  1865  he  further  reduced  it  to  6d.  in  the  lb. 
{This  was  a  remission  of  £2,550,000.)  The  only  share  the 
'Tories  have  had  in  the  reduction  of  the  tea  duty  was  the 
jreduction  of  2d.  in  the  lb.  e£fected  by  Mr.  Goschen. 

D.  The  Sugar  Duty, — The  first  great  reduction  of  the 
«ugar  duty  was  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1864  (a  remission  of 
£1,300,000).  In  1870,  the  Liberal  Government  further 
reduced  the  duty  by  one-half  (a  remission  of  £2,750,000). 
In  1873,  they  again  reduced  it  by  a  half  (a  remission  of 
J&1,430,000),  and  on  leaving  office  in  1874,  they  bequeathed 
^uch  an  immense  surplus  to  the  Tories  (£6,000,000)  that  the 
latter  were  enabled  to  abolish  the  remnant  of  the  duty. 

E.  Other  Duties. — ^The  Liberals  also  effected  the  following 
reductions  or  abolitions  of  other  duties : — 

Abolition  of  the  tax  on  Windows,  1851  (a  remission 
of  £1,130,000) ; 

Abolition  of  the  Paper  duty,  1861  (a  remission  of 
£1,350,000) ; 

AboUtion  of  the  tax  on  Newspapers,  1855  (a  remission 
of  £458,000) ; 

Abolition  of  the  Is.  duty  on  Com,  1869  (a  remission 
of  £900,000); 

Abolition  of  half  the  duties  on  Coffee,  1872  (a  remis- 
sion of  £230,000) ; 

Abolition  of  the  tax  on  Malt^  1880  (a  tax  on  beer,  one 
far  lees  oppressive  to  the  farmers^  being  substi- 
tuted) ; 
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mnd  abolished  the  duties  on  (amongst  others)  the  following^ 
■articles  :  batter,  cheese,  eggs,  oranges,  lemons,  nuts. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  liberal 
Government  of  1839  which  established  the  penny  post. 

IL— The  Substitution  of  Direct  Taxes  on  the 
Propertied  Classes. 

The  first  great  step  in  this  direction  was  the  extension  of 
the  succession  duty  to   real    and  settled-  property  by  Mr 
Gladstone  in  1853. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen  says  of  this  measure : — 

**  The  idea  of  calling  in  new  aids  to  help  in  the  work  (i.e.,  tha 
relief  of  the  tax-paying  masses)  was  ever  exclusively  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's.  It  was  like  the  discovery  of  a  national  estate,  which  had~ 
been  appropriated  to  their  own  use  by  the  individuals  of  a  favoured 
class,  and  it  secured  to  the  country  for  all  purposes  a  source  of* 
revenue  peculiarly  unobjectionable.  By  directing  attention  to 
new  sources  of  income,  Mr.  Gladstone  undoubtedly  solved  the 
problem  of  meeting  the  high  expenditure  of  the  years  that  were  to 
come  without  stopping  the  work  of  reform.  .  .  .  Had  no 
decisive  remissions  oeen  made  in  1853,  had  not  the  way  to  do  so 
been  discovered  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  it  is  altogether  doubtful 
when  they  would  have  been  made." 

The  work  thus  began  in  1853  was  completed  by  Sir 
William  Harcourt  in  his  great  budget  of  1894.  Ho  finally 
put  the  taxation  on  landed  property  passing  at  death  on 
exactly  the  same  level  as  any  other  property,  and  thus 
abolished  the  utterly  unfair  privileges  so  long  enjoyed  by  the 
landed  classes.  At  the  same  time,  by  graduating  the  duties, 
that  is  to  say,  imposing  heavier  duties  on  estates  as  they 
increased  in  value,  he  threw  the  heaviest  burden  on  the 
classes  most  able  to  bear  it. 

The  two  most  prosperous  periods  in  English  financial 
Jiistory  have  been  those  of  the  Liberal  Governments  which* 
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held  office  between  1859  and  1866,  aAd  between  1^68  and 
1874.  Between  1859  and  1866  (during  whioh  time  Mr. 
'Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  the  Liberals  were 
able  to  remit  over  £12,000,000  of  taxation,  and  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government  of  1868  to  1874  the  total  surpluses 
amounted  to  nearly  £22,000,000,  thus  :— 

£  £  £ 

1S69  ...  3.350,000  I  1872  ...  3,500,000  I  1874  ...  6,000,000 
1870      ...    4,350,000  |   1873      ...    4,750,000  | 

(The  surplus  of  1874  is  hiere  included,  as  the  Liberals  left 
office  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year ;  the  surplus  is  therefore 
credited  to  them,  and  not  to  the  following  Tory  Government.) 
The  chief  features  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  pi'esent 
Tory  Government  are : — 

L  Their  doles  to  the  landed  interest  and  DenominatLonalism. 

2.  Their  attack  npon  the  sinking  fund. 

3.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  annual  normal  expenditure. 
They  have  devoted  £1,800,000  a  year  under  the  Land 

Bating  Acts  to  paying  half  the  rates  on  agricultural  land. 
They  have  given  £105,000  a  year  to  the  clergy.  They  have 
^ven  huge  doles  to  the  denominational  schools. 

They  have  made  a  raid  upon  the  sinking  fund.  In  1875, 
Parliament  set  aside  £28,000,000  a  year,  partly  to  meet  the 
interest  on  the  National  Debt,  partly  to  pay  off  the  principal 
In  1887,  Mr.  Goschen  reduced  this  to  £25,000,000,  and 
'Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  reduced  it  in  1899 — before  the 
war— by  another  £2,000,000. 

The  normal  expenditure  in  1894-5  (the  last  complete 
Liberal  year)  was  94  millions.  The  estimated  normal 
expenditure  in  1903-4  is  140j^  millions — an  increcue  in  nine 
years  o/*  46|  miliums,  or  weU  over  5  millions  a  year.  Com 
and  sugar  have  been  taxed,  whilst  the  income-tax  looks  little 
likely  for  some  time  to  fall  below  Is.  in  the  £.  The  maia. 
increase  is  on  armaments,  the  Army  and  Navy  that  cost  34^ 
millions  in  1894-5  costing  69  millions  in  1903-4. 
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v.— IRELAND. 

Ireland  has  always  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  attention* 
of  Liberal  I^iinistries,  and  the  Liberal  party  always  maintained* 
that  Ireland  should  be  governed  as  far  as  possible  in  accord- 
ance  with  Irish  ideas* :  that  Coercion  was  never  a  satisfactory- 
remedy  for  Irish  disorder,  and  could  only  touch  the  super- 
ficial symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  that  wherever  coercive- 
measures  were  adopted  they  should  always  be  accompanied  by 
measures  of  reform.  Since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  it  has- 
devoted  itself  to  the  problems  of  Irish  tithes,  Irish  munici- 
palities, the  surplus  funds  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  Irish* 
famine,  the  Irish  poor  law,  Irish  education,  the  Irish  Church, 
Irish  land,  and  Irish  popular  government. 

Even  before  the  Reform  Bill  it  carried  out  these  same- 
principles  in  fighting  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  which  wa» 
essentially  an  Irish  measure,  and  which  was  finally  brought 
about  through  the  election  of  O'Connell  for  County  Clara 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Lord  John  Russell  in  1834 :  <'  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  continue  the  government  of  Ireland  without  fully  probing 
ner  condition.  I  am  not  prepared  to  propose  Bills  for  coercion  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  large  force  of  military  and  police  without 
endeavouring  to  improve,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  the  condition  of 
the  people." 

And  ^ain  in  1839 :  '*  I  know  not  why,  if  we  conduct  the  govern 
ment  of  England  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  England, 
and  if  we  conduct  the  government  of  Scotland!^  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  I  know  not  why,  in  Ireland,  the 
opinions  and  wishes  pf  a  small  majority  onljr  should  be  consulted,  and 
the  great  majority  should  be  totally  omitted  in  the  list  of  the- 
suppOTters  of  Government.  I  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  can  have 
nothing  finn,  that  we  can  have  nothing  stable,  that  we  can  have  no* 
pennanent  improvement,  unless  we  act  on  such  principles  as  shall, 
cany  with  them  the  good  will  a^d  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people. 
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After  the  Reform  Act,  it  immediately  set  to  work  to 
redress  Irish  grievances.  Its  straggles  with  the  Lords  on  tho 
subject  of  Irish  tithes,  Irisb  Church  funds,  and  Irish 
Municipalities  have  already  been  referred  to.  The  result  of 
^hese  was  that,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Lords,  the  Irish 
^nant  was  delayed  several  years  in  his  liberation  from  the 
burden  of  the  tithe,  the  Irish  Church  retained  its  surplus 
revenues  for  another  generation,  and  the  Irish  towns  received 
A  much  less  liberal  measure  of  municipal  reform  than  was 
granted  to  England. 

Ireland  was  again  the  subject  which  principally  occupied 
the  attention  of  Lord  John  Kussell's  Ministry  of  1846*1852. 
He  reorganised  the  Irish  poor  law,  passed  measures  relieving 
the  distress  caused  by  the  Irish  famine,  and  facilitating 
•emigration,  extended  the  Irish  franchise  (a  measure  of  which 
ithe  scope  was  greatly  narrowed  by  the  House  of  Lords),  and 
passed  an  Act  to  assist  bankrupt  landlords  in  selling  their 
states,  so  as  to  substitute  solvent  for  insolvent  proprietors. 

The  Irish  measures  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  Ministry  of 
1868-1874  have  already  been  noticed.  The  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church  removed  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  sensibly  benefited  even  the  Church 
itself.  The  Land  Act  of  1870  aimed  at  legalising  the  Ulster 
and  other  customs  of  "  tenant  right ''  and  giving  tenants  com- 
pensation for  the  improvements  they  had  executed  on  their 
farms. 

The  great  Land  Act  of  1881  completed  the  reform  of  the 
Irish  land  laws.  It  gave  every  tenant  a  right  to  retain  hit 
iarm  as  long  as  he  paid  his  rent ;  it  gave  him  power  to  sell  his 
rights,  if  he  desired  to  leave  the  farm,  and  more  extensive 
•^compensation  for  his  improvements ;  and  enabled  him  to  have 
a  fair  rent  fixed  by  a  Court  of  Law. 

The  Land  Act  of  1881  practically  revolutionised  the 
Irish  land  system.    Ireland  b^ng  almost  purely  aa  agrioul- 
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tural  ooantry  (largely  owing  to  the  policy  of  the  English 
'Parliament  which,  in  past  generations,  did  its  best  to  depress 
«nd  destroy  Irish  industries),  the  competition  for  land  was  so 
keen  that  the  landlords  were  enabled  to  exact  scandalously 
unfair  rents,  which  in  bad  seasons  it  was  impossible  for 
tenants  to  pay.  Ireland  is  for  the  most  part  cultivated  by 
small  farmers  working  their  own  holdings.  An  eviction 
meant  to  the  Irish  farmer,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
^'a  sentence  of  death."  Besides  this,  practically  all  the 
improvements  on  Irish  farms  are  made  by  the  tenant.  When 
made  they  were  appropriated  by  the  landlord.  If  a  tenant 
was  evicted,  or  could  not  secure  a  renewal  of  his  lease,  he 
Jost  the  value  of  all  his  improvements.  The  Land  Act  gave 
ihim  fair  rent^  free  sale,  and  fixity  of  tenure — besides  com- 
jpensation  for  improvements. 

In  1885,  a  large  section  of  the  Conservative  party  did 
their  best  to  exclude  Ireland  from  the  benefits  of  the  Franchise 
Act,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  insisted  on  Ireland  being  included  on 
the  same  terms  as  England. 

The  next  year  Mr.  Gladstone  publicly  declared  that  the 
time  had  come  to  abandon  the  policy  of  treating  Irish 
•discontent  by  mixed  measures  of  Coercion  and  Reform,  and 
to  grant  the  Irish  demand  for  self-government. 

It  is  to  the  working  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  and  to  the  good 
feeling  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  Home  Bule  BiU,  and 
the  passing  by  the  Tory  Govenunent  of  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Act— a  direct  result  of  the  Home  Bule  movement 
—that  the  great  improvement  in  the  state  of  Ireland  in  recent 
years  is  principally  due. 
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VI.-LABOUR  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM, 

It  ia  somefcimes  asserted  by  Conservatives  (and  the  state- 
ment  has  recently  been  endorsed  by  Mr  Chamberlain)  that- 
though  they  have  practically  nothing  to  show  in  the  way  of 
political  and  financial  reform,  theirs  has  been  the  party  which 
has  devoted  itself  to  social  and  sanitary  reform  and  measures- 
promoting  the  safety,  protection,  and  privileges  of  labour. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  on  what  basis  this  idea  rests. 

Factory  Legislation, — As  to  laws  regulating  labour  iib 
factories,  and  protecting  women  and  children  from  long  houra^ 
and  unhealthy  conditions  of  work,  these  have  never  been 
party  questions.  They  have  been  supported  by  some  Liberals 
and  some  Tories,  and  opposed  by  some  Liberals  and  some- 
Tories,  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  the 
Liberal  party,  as  a  whole,  has  not  had  its  full  share  in  the* 
work  that  has  been  accomplished. 

The  first  important  Factory  Act  was  passed  by  the  Libera! 
(Government  of  1833.  This  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
others,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Ten  Hours  Act* 
cf  1847.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Fielding,  a  Radical,  and 
was  supported  and  opposed  indiscriminately  from  both  sides^ 
of  the  Hou^  It  is  true  that  the  Conservatives  in  1878 
passed  a  very  large  Factory  Act,  but  this  was  an  Act  which 
aimed  chiefly  at  codifying  and  consolidating  previous  Acta 
already  in  force;  of  these  Acts,  thus  consolidated  eleven, 
were  passed  under  Liberal  Governments,  and  only  fiv^  unde^ 
Conservative  Governmenta  v  Since  1878  there  have  been  four 
important  Factory  Acts,  two  Liberal  and  two  Conservative. 
The  most  important  and  far-reaching  of  these  waa  Mr» 
Asquith's  Act  of  1895,  which  was  a  Liberal  measure^  thoagb 
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it  happened  to  pass  into  law  under  a  Conservative  Govern, 
ment. 

In  factory  questions  administration  is  as  important  as 
legislation,  and  the  new  spirit  which  Mr.  Asquith  infused 
into  the  administration  of  the  Home  Office,  in  particular  his 
enquiries  into  dangerous  and  unhealthy  trades,  not  only  pro- 
•duced  an  immediate  result  in  the  Act  of  1895,  but  make  his 
tenure  of  the  Home  Office  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
Factory  Reform. 

Mines  JRegulation   Acta, — These,   too,   have    never  been 
party  measures,  as  the  following  list  will  show  : — 
Act  of  1842  —  Conservative 
„      1860  —  Liberal 
„      1862  —  Liberal 
„      1872  —  Liberal 
„      1887  —  Conservative. 

But  the  credit  for  this  last  measure  really  largely  belongs 
i;o  the  Liberal  Government  of  1886  and  to  the  Liberal  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1887.  The  Act  of  1860  was 
peculiarly  important,  as  it  gave  the  miners  one  of  their  most 
valued  privileges — the  right  of  having  a  check-weigher  at 
•every  pit,  appointed  and  paid  by  themselves,  to  see  that  they 
received  their  proper  wages. 

Lawa  LegcUiaing  Trade  Uniona. — Infinitely  the  most 
important  of  these  was  the  Trade  Unions  Act,  1871,  which, 
until  the  recent  Taff  Yale  decision,  has  been  the  great 
•charter  of  trade  unionism.  It  legalised  the  ordinary  combi- 
nations of  working  men  (which  had  hitherto  been  illegal  as  in 
-"  restraint  of  trade  ")  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  above  decision 
^ave  in  practice  full  protection  to  their  funds  (which  had  pre- 
viously been  at  the  mercy  of  dishonest  officials).^  The  share 
of  the  Conservative  party  in  this  class  of  legislation  was  an 
•sraendment  of  the  Law  of  Conspiracy,  passed  in  1875j  and 
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the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act^  1875.  For  these  they 
are  of  coarse  entitled  to  credit,  as  far  as  they  go,  but  it  must- 
be  remembered,  as  to  the  former,  that  it  was  partly  necessi- 
tated  by  certain  amendments  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Cairns  (the  Conservative  Lord  Chancellor)  into 
a  similar  Liberal  Act  in  1871,  and  that,  as  to  the  second,  its 
most  important  feature,  the  abolition  of  the  imprisonment  of 
workmen  for  breaches  of  contract  with  their  employers,  was 
due  to  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Mundella,  a  Liberal,  and 
carried  against  the  Government.  ^ 

The  Liberal  party  further  can  point  to  the  following- 
important  measures  introduced  in  the  interests  of  labour. 

1.  The  Employ eri^  Liahility  Aety  1880,  partially  abolishing, 
the  doctrine  of  "common  employment,"  and  enabling  work- 
men to  obtain  compensation  for  their  injuries  in  the  County- 
court. 

2.  T?ie  Railtoaya  Regulation  Act,  1893,  empowering  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  regulate  the  hours  of  railway  servants. 

3.  Mr,  Aaquith's  Employers*  Liahility  Bill  of  1894,  abolish- 
ing both  the  doctrine  of  "  common  employment "  and  "  con- 
tracting out,"  and  extending  (amongst  others)  to  seamen  and* 
agricultural  labourers.  This  Bill  had  to  be  abandoned  owing 
to  amendments  introduced  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

On  the  other  side  the  Conservatives  can  show  the  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1897,  which  already  stands  in  need  of  wide- 
amendment  and  extension,  and  which  is  far  less  comprehensive 
than  Mr.  Asquith's  Bill  of  1894. 
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The  Liberal  Publication  Department. 


The  Liberal  PublicAtioti  Departmeat  is  under  the  com- 
bined auspices  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  and  Uii» 
Liberal  Central  Aaaociation,  with  Mr,  Birrell,  K.C*|  iw 
Chairman^  and  Mr.  Charles  Geake  aa  Seoretarj. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Department  to  render  efficient 
help  to  Liberal  Associationa  and  Clul)S  in  their  Educaiional 
work,  b^  extending  and  systematising  tlie  preparation  and 
distribution  of  Political  Literature.  Leaflets  and  Pamphleto 
are  promptly  furnished  to  meet  the  varyitig  phases  of  party 
politics,  and  information  on  current  political  questions  is 
quickly  supplied  to  Members  of  Parliament,  Candidatea, 
Public  Speakers,  and  others  who  may  require  it.  Suggej*tioaa 
as  to  special  (questions  are  always  gladly  received. 

For  a  SUBSCRIPTION  of  a  GUINEA  a  year 
SUBSCRIBERS  are  supplied  with  copies  of  the  Librral 
Magazine,  Pamphlets  and  Leadets  as  issued,  together  with 
two  specially  bound  volumes  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  LIBERAL  MAGAZINE  is  published  monthly,  at 
an  annual  sub«cription  of  five  shillings,  and  is  an  indispens- 
able record  for  all  Liberal  Speakers,  Workers,  and  Canvassers, 
AU  the  bound  volumes  may  also  be  obtained. 

The  PAMPHLETS  AND  LEAFLETS  published  by 
the  Department  can  be  obtained,  as  published,  for  an  annual 
subscription  of  half-a-crown. 
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The  Liberal  Publication  Department. 


LANTERN  LECTURES,  suitable  for  use  in  town  or 
country,  are  provided.  Particulars  and  prices  may  be  obtained 
on  application. 

The  subjects  of  Liberal  Organisation  and  Registration 
are  dealt  with  in  a  series  of  carefully  compiled  penny 
pamphlets,  prepared  in  consultation  with  experienced  Agents 
of  the  party. 

Election  and  Registration  Forms  are  kept  in  stock  by 
the  Department  and  may  be  obtained  at  very  low  rates. 

A  careful  record  is  kept  of  the  votes  of  Members  in  all 
the  important  Parliamentary  divisions  [this  record  going 
back  as  far  as  1866].  An  analysis  of  the  votes  of  any 
Member,  showing  in  simple  phraseology  what  the  significance 
of  each  vote  was,  can  be  immediately  obtained,  at  a  small 
charge,  by  application  to  the  Department. 

Specimens  of  Pamphlets  and  Leaflets,  lists  of  Election 
and  Registration  forms,  and  a  Catalogue  of  Publications  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  :-^ 

The  Liberal  Publication  Department, 

42,    PARLIAMENT  STREET, 

LONDON,  5.W. 
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LORD  ROSEBERY 

ON   THE 

EDUCATION  BILL 


{Speech  to  the  National  Free  Ch'wrch  Council  Deputation 
at  SpeTicer  House,  on  December  Sth,  1902.) 


"Ifrankly  confess  myself  that  with  all  my  knowledge,  acquired  by 
observation  from  outside,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  and 
Parliament  for  the  last  six  years  I  myself  was  taken  by  surprise 
when  I  saw  such  a  measure  (the  Education  Bill)  laid  upon  the 
table.  I  feel  strongly  the  view  expressed  by  Dr.  Clifford,  not  as  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  or  as  a  Nonconformist — which  I 
am  not — but  as  a  citizen — ^and  I  confess  that  I  am  more  surj^rised 
than  I  can  say  that  any  Government  in  the  first  days  of  the  twentieth 
century  should  have  had — what  substantive  may  I  use,  consonant 
with  the  courtesy  I  always  wish  to  observe  towards  political  oppo- 
nents ? — I  will  say  the  courage — to  present  to  Parliament  a  measure 
whieh  seems  to  undermine  all  that  we  have  understood  to 
be  the  basis  of  our  eonstitutional  structure  in  this  country 
and  make  us  doubt  whether  many  generations  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom  must  not  have  been  wiped  out  of 
the  memory  of  the  people  of  England. 

*'  As  for  the  House  of  Lords,  let  me  dismiss  that  in  a  sentence. 
You  have  nothing  to  hope  from  it  in  Committee,  on  Report,  or  Third 
Reading.  The  Bill  will  pass.  What  you  may  choose  to  do  is  no 
concern  of  mine.  I  am  not  going  to  utter  any  approval  beforehand 
of  any  methods  you  may  choose  to  adopt.  I  am  not  myself  in 
favour  of  the  refusal  of  the  payment  of  rates,  but  then  I  am  not  in 
your  position.  I  confess  that  if  the  Nonconformists  of 
JSngiand  submit  tamely  to  the  enactments  of  this 
Bill  I  will  not  say  that  they  will  be  weakened 
religiously,  but  I  will  say  this,  that  in  my  judg- 
ment politically  they  will  have  ceased  to  exist.  I 
have  seen  many  things  in  the  last  few  years  that  have  made 
me  doubtful  whether  the  spirit  of  Great  Britain,  not  in 
external,  but  in  domestic  affairs,  has  not  greatly  waned  and 
weakened,    I  am  sometimes  sceptical  as  to  whejbher  *'^(5^5^^^^®™ 

igi  ize     y  g 


which  used  to  be  so  abundant  and  so  fiery  twenty  years  ago  has  not 
been  greatly  modified  and  debilitated  by  circumstances,  as  to  which 
I  can  offer  no  surmise,  that  seem  to  exist.  Tou  who  come  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  can  form  a  better  judgment  on  that 
point  than  I  can,  but  at  any  rate  if  the  country — I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  Nonconformity  alone — if  the  country  is  prepared  to 
submit  to  the  principle  enunciated  in  this  Bill  you  may  give  your- 
selves up  to  an  interminable  reign  of  the  principles  associated  with 
Lords  Eldon  and  Sidmouth.  You  may  hope  for  an  era  of  great 
military  and  naval  and  diplomatic  supremacy  abroad, 
but  you  have  very  little  to  hope  for  in  th<)  development  of 
free  institutions  at  home. 

'  I  agree  also  with  Dr.  Clifford  that  this  Bill,  so  unwisely  offered, 
Will  raise  much  greater  questions  than  that  of  education. 
You  cannot  limit  the  effect  of  a  Bill  so  far-reaching  in  its  principle, 
or  want  of  principle,  as  this.  If  it  is  to  be  established  as  a 
maxim  that  the  Church  of  England  is  to  have  the  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  entirely  maintained  by  public  funds, 
and  entirely  controlled  by  a  close  corporation  constituted 
under  the  trust  deeds  of  these  schools— if  that  is  to 
be  established,  and  established  without  demur  and 
protest,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  great  political  de- 
terioration throughout  the  nation  at  large.  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  so.  I  hope  the  country  will  not  be  passive.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  the  other  night  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  majority  of  the  country  supported  the  principle 
of  this  Bill,  and  Lord  Spencer  expressed  his  belief  that  the  majority 
of  the  country  was  hostile  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  Those  are 
both  empirical  statements,  and  the  Government  is  not  likely  to 
afford  an  opportunity  of  testing  them,  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
lean  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Spencer. 

"  At  any  rate  you  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  what  you  have  got  to 
do  against  this  Bill  must  he  done  by  yourselves  as  citizens,  and 
not  as  mere  Nonconformists;  that  you  have  nothing  to 
hope  from  the  House  of  Lords,  that  you  have  nothing 
to  hope  from  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and  what 
you  have  to  do  is  to  appeal  to  the  country  at  large  as  to 
whether  they  are  prepared  to  watch  tamely  and 
passively  the  obliteration  of  the  principles  upon  which 
our  free  Constitution  has  been  built  up." 

Published  by  the  Liberal  Publlcmblon  Department  (In  oonnection  with  the  National    Libera! 

Federation  and  the  Liberal  Central  Association),  42.  Parliament  Street.  Westminster.  8.W.,  and 
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THE  DEAR  SUGAR 
CONVENTION. 


Oar  Tory  Government  have  entered  into  an  agreement  caUed  the 
Brussels  Convention  with  nine  foreign  countries  to  make  MUgBT 
dearep  In  this  country. 

It  may  well  be  asked  how  any  British  Qovemment  could  ever 
consent  to  such  a  scheme.  The  answer  is  that  the  Government  wants 
to  benefit  certain  growers  of  sugar  in  the  West  India  Colonics,  who  will 
make  more  money  if  they  can  sell  their  sugar  at  a  higher  price. 

LORD  LAN8DOWNE,  the  Tory  Poroiffn  Mlnl- 
•tor,  in  a  despatch  to  the  British  Delegates  at  Brussels,  dated  January 
17th,  1903,  sUted  that  the  ''ntain  reason"  of  the  Government 
for  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  the  bounty  system  which  has  cheapened 
sugar,  is  "their  conviction  of  its  injurious  effects  on  the  sugar  producing 
colonies  of  the  West  Indies." 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  July  31st,  190s,  stated  that  the  disadvantage  of  the  foreign 
bounty  system  to  the  West  India  planter  wa^  "at  least  £$  ^  ^^^•'* 

The  Government  want  to  get  rid  of  this  disadvantage  to  the  West 
India  planter.  In  other  words  thoy  want  tO  mako  OU^rar 
doaror  by  £iB  a  ton,  or  by  rather  moro  than  a 
half-penny  a  pound. 

If  they  succeed  in  carrying  out  this  object  ovory  pot  of  Jam 
and  marmalade,  ovory  kind  of  sweet  blsouit, 
or  sweet  food,  or  sweet  drink  will  be  also  raised 
In  prloOy  and  this  will  be  done  solely  for  the  sake  of  a  few  West 
India  planters. 

Some  members  of  the  Government  when  challenged  in  debate  on 
this  point  had  the  hardihood  to  deny  that  they  wanted  sugar  to  rise  in 
price.  The  answer  is  that  unless  su^rar  rlsos  In  prioo 
the  Brussels  Convention  oan  be  no  ffood  to  the 
West  indies. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  should  Government  be  so  anxious  about  the 
West  Indies?  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  There  are 
plenty  of  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  are  not  very  prosperous^ 


but  the  Qovarnment  does  nothingr  to  help  thorn. 

Yet  the  people  of  the  West  ladies  are,  as  a  whole,  far  bottor  Off 
than  the  poorer  oiaesee  in  our  own  oeuntry. 

But  if  for  any  reason  it  was  desirable  to  help  the  West  Indies,  then 
the  proper  way  to  do  it  was  to  grivo  them  a  money  grant. 

The  total  quantity  of  sugar  that  the  West  Indies  send  to  thia 
country  is  less  than  50,000  tons.  Therefore,  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
figure  of  jCs  ^  to"«  ^^^  S^^°  ^o  the  West  Indies  on  the  Brussels  Con- 
vention will  be  only  ^250,000  a  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  buy  in  m  year  1,700,000  tons  of  sugar, 
which  comet  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Therefore,  if  the 
price  of  sugar  risesi  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  hopes,  by  ^5  a  ton,  our  Ion 
will  be  ;f  8,500,000  a  year. 

Loee  to  the  United  Kingdom      -      £8,500,000 
Gain  to  the  Weet  indiee  280,000 

NET  L088  TO  THE  EiMPIRB        £8,280.000 

This  stupendous  piece  of  foiiy  is  not  the  only 
evil  of  the  Brussels  Convention.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  pride  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britian  and  Ireland  that  no  taxes  could  be  imposed 
upon  them  without  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the 
Brussels  Convention  binds  the  country  to  submit  to  any  tax 
upon  UugsLT  that  a  forei^rn  Commission  may  at 
any  time  determine.  On  this  Commission 
there  wiii  be  ONE  Ensiishman  and  NINE 
Por%lgn%r9m  From  its  decisions  there  will  be  no  appeal.  If  we 
do  not  like  the  taxes  that  it  orders  our  only  course  will  be  to  shut  out 
the  sugar  altogether  which  would  be  m  worse  evil  stilL 

Those  ape  the  peasons  why 
evopy  Eng^lishman  and  Welsh- 
man and  Scotchman  and 
Ipishman  should  object  to 
this  monstpcus  Convention. 
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DONT  FORGET 

THAT 

EVERY  VOTE  GIVEN 

TO  THE  TORIES 

at  the  last  General  Election  was  a  Vote  for 

A  Tax  on  Breadi 

Dearer  Sugar, 

The  Destruction  of  the 
School  Boards, 

The  siving  of  Public 
Money  to  the  Church 
of  England  for  its 
Schools. 


Unless   this    is    what   you  like   and    want, 

REMEMBER  that  the  ONLY  WAY 

to  PROTEST  against  all  these  things  is  to 

Support  the  Liberal  Party. 

PuUtebed  bj  the  Liberal  PublloatSoD  Department  (ia  oonnaction  with  the  National  Llbana 

Federation  and  the  Liberal  Central  Anoolatlon).  42.  Parliament  Street,  Weetmln«ter»  8.W.a 

and  Printed  hy  the  National  PreM  Ajseney,  Ltmited,  Whltefriart  House.  London,  B.O. 
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The  Education  Act 


>1$  INTRODUCED 

AND 

AS  PASSED. 


How  does  the  Education  Act  in  the  form  in  which  it  received  the 
Royal  assent  in  December,  1902,  compare  with  the  Bill  as  introduced 
in  March  ?  The  best  way  of  answering  the  question  seems  to  be  to 
take  the  is  objections  originally  taken  to  the  Bill  in  a  leaflet,  issued  by 
^e  Liberal  Publication  Department  in  April,  1902,  and  to  see  how  far 
they  have  been  removed  or  intensified.  The  leaflet  was  called  "Twelve 
Reasons  why  the  Education  Bill  must  be  mended  or  ended." 

1.— BecauBe  the  Bill  is  not  bo  much  an  Eduoation  Bill 
as  another  Voluntary  Schools  Belief  Bill 

This  has  become  abundantly  clear  during  the  time  during  which 
the  Bill  has  been  converted  into  an  Act.  Indeed^  so  audaciqus  have 
the  denomi nationalists  become  that  the  "bargain"  as  the  result  of 
which  their  schools  are  now  comfortably  quartered  on  the  rates  is 
declared  to  be  a  hard  one,  because  the  school-houses  have  to  be  kept 
in  some  sort  of  repair  as  well  as  provided. 

2.— BecauBe,  while  profeesing  to  make  provision  for 
Secondary  Education,  the  Bill  only  gives  the  new  educa- 
tional authority  permissive  powers  and  casts  no  obligation 
or  duty  of  any  sort  upon  it  to  provide  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, admittedly  the  kind  of  education  for  which  it  is 
imperative  that  farther  provision  should  at  once  be  made. 

In  this  respect  the  Act  is  admittedly  an  improvement  upon  the 
Bill,  though  it  is  still  true  that  the  local  education  authority  has  no 
obligation  cast  upon  it  to  provide  higher  education.  But  it  is  now 
directed  to  consider  its  area's  educational  needs  and  empowered  to  take 
such  steps  as  "  seems  '^  to  be  '^  desirable."  Even  so  this  is  far  short  of 
what  a  satisfactory  measure  would  have  enacted. 

[over 


3. —Because,  so  far  from  promoting  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, the  Bill  will  block  the  way  towards  progress  in  it, 
since  it  will  make  a  heavy  additional  rate  compulsory  for 
the  maintenance  of  denominational  schools,  and  the  new 
educational  authority  will  hesitate  to  impose  a  double 
burden  upon  the  ratepayers. 

The  prospect  of  this  double  burden  caused  such  consternation 
amongst  the  country  Tories  («.^.,  Mr.  Chaplin)  that  the  Government 
consented  to  ease  the  future  "  intolerable  strain  "  upon  the  ratepayer 
by  giving  an  additional  > early  aid  grant  of  ;£^i. 300,000  out  of  the 
taxes.  This,  of  course,  will  help  the  ratepayer,  as  ratepayer,  but  even 
sO  in  the  counties  a  rate  will  have  to  be  paid  for  elementary  education, 
often  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  certain  that  progress  in  higher  education 
will  be  timid  and  hesitating. 

4.— Because  the  Bill,  so  far  from  creating  **  one  authority,'' 
will  produce  a  multiplication  of  authorities,  with  powers 
and  duties  so  complex  and  conflicting  that  administrative 
chaos  is  the  first  and  almost  certain  result. 

The  compulsory,  instead  of  optional,  abolition  of  School  Boards 
helps  the  one  authority  idea,  but^  as  opposed  to  that,  the  Act  (unlike 
the  Bill)  permits  the  Council  of  every  town  and  urban  district  to  be  a 
higher  education  authority.  The  gains  that  will  accrue  from  the  so- 
called  **  one  authority  "  are  out  of  all  proportion  small  to  the  sacrifices 
that  have  had  to  be  made  to  get  even  this  semblance  of  it — of  which 
sacrifices  the  abolition  of  the  School  Boards  is  not  the  least. 

5.— Because  the  Bill  allows  education  to  be  handed  over 
to  so-called  education  ''committees"  not  a  single  member 
of  which  need  be  directly  elected  by,  or  responsible  to,  the 
ratepayers  or  the  people. 

In  thii  respect  the  Act  differs  very  materially  from  the  Bill,  since 
words  have  been  introduced  ^hich  clearly  leave  the  supreme  control 
with  the  Council,  not  the  Committee.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  control  will  really  reside  with  the  Council  (considering  all  the 
other  duties  it  has  to  perform)  or  whether  it  will  in  practice  come  to 
the  Committee.  A  majority  of  the  Committee  must  now  be  members 
of  the  Council,  though  the  Council  of  a  county,  if  they  think  it 
desirable,  may  still  decide  otherwise.  Theoretically  in  such  a  case  no 
member  of  the  Committee  need  by  statute  be  a  member  of  the  Council, 
though  that  is  not,  perhaps,  likely  to  happen. 


6.— Because  the  Bill  permits  and  enconrages  the  imme- 
diate destruction  in  all  parts  of  the  country  of  the  School 
Boards,  which  have  done  such  splendid  service  in  the  cause 
of  education  during  the  last  third  of  a  century. 

The  Act  not  merely  permits  and  encourages  the  destruction  of  the 
School  Boards — it  destroys  them  at  once  outright 

7.— Because  the  Bill  permits  the  entire  eost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Voluntary  schools  (except  that  of  the 
up-keep  of  the  school-house)  to  be  taken  flrom  the  taxes  and 
rates  without  leaving  the  ratepayers  any  effective  right  of 
control  or  management. 

The  Act  does  something  more  to  give  control — through  the  local 
education  authority — than  did  the  Bill;  but  the  management  still 
remains  two-thirds  in  the  hands  of  the  denominationalists,  though  their 
sole  contribution  is  the  use  of  a  suitable  building,  kept  m  proper 
repair. 

&— Because  the  Bill  will  leave  the  great  minority  of 
denominational  schools  precisely  as  they  are  now,  except 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  will  be  thrown  upon 
the  rates,  which  will  be  enormously  increased  to  save  the 
pockets  of  the  Voluntary  school  subscribers. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  burden  on  the  rates  has 

been  eased  to  the  extent  of  ;^i, 300,000  given  out  of  the  taxes,  but 

subject  to  that  this  objection  to  the  Bill  is  not  removed  by  the  Act* 

Indeed,  extra  care  has  been  taken  to  save  the  pockets  of  the  voluntary 

subscribers,   since  at  the  last  moment  the  denominationalists  were 

given — 

(a)  The  rent  of  the  teacher's  residence; 

(d)  A  share  of  the  endowment ; 

(c)  A  share  of  the  school  fees ; 

(i)  The  right  to  shift  the  burden  of  wear  and  tear  repairs  on 
to  the  local  authority. 
A  minimum  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  concessions  places  them  at 
^^300,000  a  year.    Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  spoke 
out  bravely  and  strongly  against  the  *'  GAME  OF  GRAB  ?'' 

9.— Because  the  Bill,  if  passed,  so  far  ftom  getting  rid 
of  denominational  strife,  will  load  to  increased  sectarian 
bitterness.  ^'Q'^''^"^  ^y  L^oogle 

Can  anybody  doubt  this,  now  that  the  Bill  is  passed  ? 


10.— Because  under  the  specious  guise  of  decentralisa- 
tion, the  Bill  gets  rid  of  the  control  from  Whitehall  which 
in  backward  counties  has  hitherto  proyed  the  one  element 
of  stimulus  towards  educational  progress  and  efficiency^ 
with  the  result  that  the  backward  counties  will  be  more 
backward  than  erer,  thus  working  grave  ii^justice  to  the 
children  who  happen  to  live  in  them. 

The  Act  docs  nothing  to  get  rid  of  this  criticism  of  the  BilL 

11— Because  the  Bill,  in  the  provision  as  to  new  school^ 
80  arranges  matters  that  practically  all  new  schools  will  be 
denominational,  whilst  it  encourages  the  multiplication  of 
small  schools,  a  policy  educationally  unsound. 

The  New  School  Clauses  have  been  passed  in  their  original  fonn. 
Looked  at  from  any  and  every  point  of  view,  they  form  one  of  the  very 
worst  and  most  reactionary  features  of  the  Act. 

12. -Because  the  Bill  recognises  and  permits  in  schools 
which  are  to  become  rate-maintained  the  imposition  of  a 
religious  test  for  teachers  as  a  condition  of  employment  in 
such  schools. 

This  is  still  absolutely  true  of  all  head  teachers  in  these  schools. 
As  to  assistant  and  pupil  teachers,  the  managers  are  allowed,  if  they 
think  fit,  to  elect  persons  not  of  the  denomination  with  which  the 
school  is  in  connection.  The  one  real  improvement  is  as  to  pupil 
teachers.  If  there  is  more  than  one  candidate  for  the  post,  the  local 
education  authority  elects. 

The  Act  as  passed 
into  law  is  no  more  an 
Educational  settlement 
than  the  original  BilL 
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THE  LAW  OF  TRADE  COMBINATIONS. 


Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  at  an  Eighty  Club  Dvnnfir  at 
Print's  Itestau/rant,  on  February  6th,  1908,  after  aoms  pre- 
limvnary  rema/rks  said : — 

A  Century's  Progress. 
I  propose  to  speak  to  yoa  about  oae  single  topic,  the  law  in 
reference  to  trade  combinations,  and  the  attitude  which  Liberab 
ought  to  observe  in  regard  to  it.  A  centurj  ago  any  combina- 
tion in  restraint  of  trade— and  that  was  a  category  which  included 
all  trade  unions  and  most  employers'  federations — ^was  looked 
upon  as  a  conspiracy ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  series  of  statutes  that 
the  right  and  power  of  combination  for  those  purposes  was 
gradually  and  tardily  attained.  The  last  of  those  steps  was 
taken  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  and  looking 
back  on  the  experience  which  we  have  since  had,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  there  is  any  sane  politician  in  this  country  who  would  not 
agree  that  the  change  in  the  law  in  the  recognition  of  free  oom- 
bination  has  been  a  wise  and  a  beneficent  change  in  the  interest 
of  employer,  of  workman,  and  of  the  community  at  large.  The 
individual  workman,  powerless  as  a  unit,  acquires  by  combination 
with  his  fellows  freedom  of  bargaining  upon  equal  terms  with  the 
employer.  The  employer,  for  his  part,  finds  as  a  rule  that  it  is  a 
much  easier  thing  for  him  not  merely  to  arrange  the  terms  of  the 
wage  bargain,  but  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  his  business,  by  negotia- 
tions  with  the  recognised  spokesmen  of  oiganised  labour. 

The  Gain  to  the  Community. 

And  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  community,  which  stands  at  a 
higher  standpoint  than  that  of  any  of  the  classes  which  compose  it, 
the  advantage  is  still  more  manifest.  In  the  first  place,  we  escape 
the  dangers,  always  real,  sometimes  very  grave,  which  arise  when 
the  law  condemns  that  which  the  conscience  and  the  practice  of 
the  community  approve.    In  the  next  place,  when  yidustrial  war 


is  actually  declared,  in  the  form  of  a  strike  or  of  a  lock-out, 
although  the  conflict  is  on  a  larger  scale  and  on  a  wider  stage 
than  in  days  gone  by,  it  is,  as  a  whole,  much  more  wisely  and 
much  more  humanely  conducted  by  organised  bodies  subject  to 
definite  rules  jihan  by  freiB  lances  waging  a  sort  of  guerilla  war- 
tare.  Lastly,  the  existence  of  trade  combinations  has,  on  the 
whole,  made  largely  for  industrial  peace.  I  think,  therefore,  any 
impartial  observer  would  agree  that  the  change — ^slowly  achieved, 
much  resisted,  but  now,  as  we  had  thought,  definitely  attained — 
in  the  law,  has  been  in  the  interest  of  all  the  classes  concerned 
and  of  society  at  large.  Whatever  drawbacks  there  may  be,  and 
they  are  many  and  grave,  in  the  working  of  these  combinations, 
whether  of  employers  or  of  workmen,  those  drawbacks  are 
incident  to  the  abuse  and  not  to  the  use  of  the  right  of  combina- 
tion. For  my  part  I  am  convinced  that  that  right,  slowly 
gained,  maturely  tested  now  by  experience,  is  a  right  which  the 
State  in  its  own  interest,  throughout  the  whole  scope  of  its 
legitimate  exercise,  ought  jealously  to  safeguard  and  protect. 

Some  Recent  Decisions. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  recent  decisions  of  our  Courts, 
many  of  which  came  as  a  surprise  to  lawyers  no  less  than  to 
laymen,  have  raised  serious  doubts  whether  that  right  is  not  being 
put  into  jeopardy.  I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment — ^it 
would  be  the  height  of  presumption  for  me  to  do  so — that  these 
decisions  are  wrong  in  point  of  law.  Nor  when  we  call,  as  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  call,  decisions  of  that  kind  judge-made 
law,  are  we  .  throwing,  or  attempting  to  throw,  any  discredit 
cither  upon  the  judges  themselves  or  upon  that  process  of  judicial 
exposition  and  definition  by  which  so  many  parts  of  our  law  have 
been  usefully  developed.  This  particular  case  has  a  peculiarity  of 
its  own.  To  a  very  large  extent  these  decisions  are  interpretations 
of  recent  enactments  of  the  Legislature  itself.  I  do  not  enter- 
tain a  very  high  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  point  of  form, 
the  Legislature  doea  its  work.  Parliament  has  a  singular  vocabu- 
lary of  its  owa  The  dialect  of  the  modern  draftsman  is  unlike 
any  language  that  was  ever  spoken  on  this  earth  eithisr  before  or 
since  the.  confusion  of  tongues.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered 
at  if  from  time  to  time  the  Parliamentary  oracle,  when  it 
comes  to  be  translated  into  plain  langua^je  byD!'^ifed9^B(5^fe^' 


produces  this  singular  result,  that  Parliament,  having  meant  one 
thing,  is  found  to  have  enacted  almost  the  exact  opposite.  But 
we  are  dealing  here  with  a  branch  of  the  law  which  goes  down  to 
the  very  foundations  of  our  social  structure,  which  touches  at 
almost  every  point  the  daily  routine  and  business  of  the  nation, 
and  which  must,  as  it  is  interpreted  and  enforced  in  one  sense  or 
the  other,  produce  the  most  far-reaching  consequencea  I  submit 
that  it  is  neither  fair  nor  politic  to  throw  upon  the  judges  the 
burden  in  a  sphere  of  that  kind  of  construing  obscure  confused 
Acts  of  the  Legislature. 

An  Overwhelming  Case. 

Parliament  should  make  its  own  law;  it  should  make  it 
in  terms  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  in  such  a  way  that  it 
should  leave  neither  to  employer  nor  to  workman  any  reason- 
able doubt  as  to  what  it  prohibits  or  what  it  permits.  Is 
there  a  lawyer  here  to-night  who  pretends  to  understand  what 
is  the  existing  state  of  the  law  of  conspiracy  ?  Is  there  one  who 
would  not  agree  with  what  was  said  the  other  day  by  one  of  my 
most  distinguished  colleagues  at  the  Bar — my  friend  Mr.  Haldane 
— that  as  the  law  has  now  been  interpreted  he,  as  an  expert, 
would  find  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  advising  a  client,  I 
will  not  say  as  to  the  method  of  lawfully  conducting  a  strike — 
that  passes  the  wit  of  man — but  as  to  the  method  of  employing 
those  means  of  concerted  persuasion  and  pressure  which,  properly 
employed,  often  have  the  power  of  preventing  strikes,  and  without 
the  power  of  employing  which  the  right  of  combination  is  a 
delusion  and  a  sham  ?  In  my  opinion  an  overwhelming  case  has 
bpen  made  for  redefining  and  codifying  our  law  of  combination, 
and  that  is  a  task  which  can  be  undertaken,  and  ought  to  be 
undertaken,  by  the  Legislature  and  the  Legislature  alone. 

Definite  Ideas  and  a  Definite  Policy. 

This  is  a  matter  as  to  which  it  is  all-important  that  Liberals 
should  make  up  their  minds  and  have  definite  ideas  and  a  definite 
policy.  What  are  we  going  to  say  as  to  that  which  has  now 
become  the  celebrated  decision  in  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  Case  ? 
That  decision  is  to  the  effect  that  a  trade  union  can  be  sued,  and 
that  its  funds  may  be  made  liable  in  a  civil  action  for  damages  if 
it  is  shown  that  any  of  its  agents  have  in  the^cc^uj^sje^aij 
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the  scope,  of  their  supposed  authority  been  guilty  of  illegal 
action.  In  1871  the  Legislature  deliberately  refused  to  confer 
upon  trade  unions  the  burden  or  privileges  of  incorporation  ;  and 
the  effect  of  the  decision  is  to  place  them,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  so  far  as  civil  liability  is  concerned,  in  exactly  the  same 
category  as  an  incorporated  and  registered  company.  However 
unexpected  that  decision  was,  and  it  was  very  unexpected,  I  see 
no  prospect  of  its  being  set  aside  by  Parliament,  for  it  clearly  cuts 
both  ways.  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander, 
and  an  unincorporated  association  of  employers  is  in  the  same 
position,  as  regards  liability  for  the  misconduct  of  its  agents,  as  a 
trade  union.  I  have  told  my  trade  union  friends  that  the 
common  sense  of  the  community  would  not  be  easily  convinced 
that  an  association  of  persons — whether  technically  incorporated 
or  not — wielding  great  powers,  controlling  considerable  funds, 
should  not  be  legally  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  agents  acting 
under  their  authority.  No  ;  the  real  diflSculty,  from  the  work- 
man's point  of  view,  created  by  that  decision  lies  in  the  application 
to  trade  unions  of  the  law  of  agency  and  of  the  law  of  conspiracy. 

The  Law  of  Agency. 

As  regards  agency,  everyone  will  agree  that  it  would  be 
diflScult  to  provide  a  more  restricted  operation  for  that  law  in  trade 
disputes  than  in  the  ordinary  affiurs  of  life.  We  must,  in  that 
respect,  trust  to  a  very  large  extent  to  the  good  sense,  to  the 
spirit  of  fair  play,  in  our  judicial  tribunals.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  there  are  some  considerations  special  to  this  particular  case 
which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  difficulty  is  almost 
insuperable  for  the  governing  body  of  a  great  trade  combination 
to  direct  and  control,  often  at  a  great  distance,  the  conduct 
of  everyone  who  technically  might  be  said  to  be  an  agent  of  the 
central  authority.  That  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  ought  to  be  recognised  and  given  effect  to  on  grounds,  not 
only  of  justice,  but  of  policy;  because  nothing  could  be  worse 
for  the  community  at  large  than  if  the  great  unions  were  to 
abandon  their  authority  over  trade  disputes.  The  consequence 
would  be  that  we  should  have  sporadic  outbursts,  often  ill-judged 
and  ill-controlled,  accompanied  by  lawlessness  and  by  a  vast 
amount  of  unnecessary  suffering.  We  should  have  a  revival  of 
the  rSgime  of  industrial  anarchy.  ^^^,^,^^^  ^^ L.oogle 


The  Law  of  Conspiraoy. 

Ajb  regards,  in  the  next  place,  the  law  of  conspiracy,  there 
is,  to  my  mind,  no  doubt  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 
intervene.  We  can  no  longer  work  upon  the  good  old  formula 
with  which  all  lawyers  are  so  familiar,  that  a  combination  is 
a  conspiracy  when  it  either  pursues  unlawful  objects  or  lawful 
objects  by  unlawful  means.  That  does  not  help  us  ;  what 
we  want  is  some  kind  of  guiding  criterioa  applicable  to  trade 
disputes  as  to  when  and  how  objects  and  means,  lawful  when 
pursued  by  a  single  individual,  become  unlawful  when  pursued 
by  a  body  of  men.  Take  again  the  question  of  motive  or 
intention — clearly  irrelevant  in  the  case  of  an  individual.  How 
far  does  it  become  relevant  when  the  same  act  is  done,  not  by 
one  man,  but  by  a  combination  of  men  ?  Is  it  good  sense,  ought 
it  to  be  good  law,  that  a  combination,  lawful  so  long  as  it  is 
actuated  by  purely  selfish  motives,  becomes  unlawful  when  it  is 
actuated  by  sympathetic  motives — in  other  words,  when  the 
object  of  the  persons  combined  is  not  to  benefit  themselves,  but 
to  aid  someone  else  in  whom  they  are  not  directly  concerned  ? 

Three  Suggested  Lines  of  Policy. 

Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  it  is  time  that  Parliament  should 
intervene  and  make  these  matters  plain?  I  venture  to  suggest, 
first,  that  free  power  of  effective  combination  which  Parliament, 
after  long  and  careful  inquiry,  has  deliberately  conferred,  must  not 
be  allowed  to  be  destroyed  or  to  be  whittled  away ;  secondly,  that 
a  clear  line  of  demarcation  ought  to  be  drawn  between  legitimate 
pressure  and  every  form  of  violence  or  of  incitement  to  violence ; 
thirdly,  whatever  the  rule  laid  down  may  be,  the  same  rule 
must  be  applied  to  all  trade  combinations,  whether  of  employers 
or  of  employed.  There  is  no  more  important  social  question  at 
this  moment,  and  there  is  none  upon  which  the  future  relations 
of  employers^^and  employed,  and,  therefore,  the  ultimate  industrial 
prosperity  of  this  country,  more  closely  depend. 
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A   LETTER 

That  Will  Interest  You. 


MR.  AUSTEN  CHAMBERLAIN,  Postmaster 
General,  has  had  his  attention  called  by  a  corres- 
pondent to  a  report  that  his  fitther,  the  Colonial 
Secretarj,  had  in  hand  a  REVISED  SCHEME  of 
Old-Asre  Pensions.  Here  is  the  reply,  dated 
February  12th,  1903.— 

"I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
to  say,  in  answer  to  your  letter  of  yesterday, 
that  he  does  not  think  there  is  ANT 
LIKELIHOOD  of  the  subject  of  OLD-AGE 
PENSIONS  being  dealt  with  by  the 
Goyerament  THIS  YEAR." 

Yet  Oid-AsTO  Pensions  were  promised 
by  the  present  Tory  Government  in  1895,  MR. 
JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN  declaring  that  HIS 
proposal  was  **so  si m pie"  that  anyone  could 
understand  it    

You  can  judge  from  the  way  in  which 
this  promise  is  being  kept  of  the 
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ON 

MR.  BRODRICK'S      ' 
ARMY    CORPS    SCHEME. 


IVIr.  Ernest  Beckett  {Tory  M.P.foT  Whitby)—     . 

"  It  has  always  been  thought  a  very  remarkable  performance 
on  the  part  of  Jupiter  when,  after  pains  in  his  head  for  one  day, 
he  produced  Minerva  fully  armed  and  equipped  from  his  brain ; 
but  that  performance  sank  into  insignificance  compared  with 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  who,  after  pains  in  his 
head  for  two  days,  produced  six  army  corps,  armed  and  equipped 
and  ready  for  everything  except  war.  He  had  six  objections  to 
this  army  corps  scheme.  First,  it  was  based  on  a  wrong 
principle;  secondly,  it  was  not  suited  to  the  real  needs  of 
the  country;  thirdly, it  was  enormously  costly;  fourthly, 
it  did  not  remove  the  defects  which  the  war  in  Africa 
had  clearly  shown  to  exist ;  fifthly,  it  was  not  adapted 
to  this  country ;  and,  sixthly,  it  had  no  real  existence. 
«  «  «  «  « 

"All  information  that  came  to  the  War  OflSce  was  suspected 
unless  it  was  tied  with  red  tape  and  stamped  with  the  official 
seal.  As  to  organisation,  we  knew  that  at  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities in  South  Africa  tlie  Army  was  not  organised  for  war  ;  nor 
would  it  be  organised  for  war  under  the  present  scheme,  because 
the  scheme  depended  on  the  maintenance  of  equality  between 
the  units  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  maintenance  was  impos- 
sible. He  regretted  that  a  Minister  had  recently 
.remarked  that  it  did  not  matter  about  MUDDLING- 
through  as  long  as  the  British  Empire  came  out  upper- 
most. The  country  was  getting  tired  of  this  policy  of 
MESS,  MUDDLE,  and  MAKE-BELIEVE. 
*  *  *  *  «   - 

"  He  therefore  asked  the  House  to  vote  against  this  scheme  on 
Ihe  following  grounds :  Because  it  involved  a  huge  expendi- 
ture without  adequate  results;  because  jh^g^^^f^the 


Army,  compared  with  that  of  the  Navy,  was  totally  out  of 
proportion;  because  the  organisation  of  the  Army  was  not 
adapted  to  the  work  it  had  to  do,  and  inyariably  brok& 
down  under  the  pressure  and  the  crucial  test  of  war ;  because  it 
was  nnsuited  to  the  protection  of  the  Empire  and  was 
no  safeguard  against  the  invasion  of  this  country; 
because  it  was  too  small  to  contend  against  the  great 
conscript  armies  of  the  Continent  and  too  large,  for 
expeditionary  purposes  in  distant  parts  of  the  world; 
l)ecause  it  failed  to  remedy  the  defects  which  the  war 
had  rendered  apparent,  and  left  untouched  the  great 
organisation  in  which  those  defects  had  their  origin; 
because  its  numbers  did  not  exist  except  on  paper,  and 
could  not  be  obtained  except  in  the  ordinary  course ; 
in  a  word,  because  it  was  UNSOUND  IN  PRINCIPLE  and 
RUINOUS  IN  PRACTICE,  and  ought  to  be  swept  away  and 
replaced  by  another  scheme  under  which  they  should  have  a 
force  which  would  meet  and  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  Empire 
without  laying  a  great  burden  on  the  resources  of 
the  nation."— (-ffo^^  ^/  Commons,  February  23r<i|  1C03.) 


Major  Seely  (Tory  MJ^.  for  the  Isle  of  \7igut>^ 

••  They  were  endeavouring  now  to  create  a  Regular  army  that 
was  too  large.  It  was  too  large  because  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  their  purse.  Taxation  had  now  reached  the 
limit  to  which  it  was  safe  to  extend  it  But,  further,  he 
would  say  that  the  Army  was  beyond  their  needs.  What 
were  these  three  army  corps  for  f  What  was  proposed 
to  be  done  with  them?  One  lesson  the  war  had  taught 
them  was  that  if  they  wanted  to  fight  any  white  people  they 
would  want  not  three  army  corps  but  more  like  thirty.  It  stood 
to  reason  that  three  army  corps  were  utterly  inadequate  for  that 
purpose.  He  knew  very  well  what  was  in  the  mind  of  many 
persons  at  the  War  Office  and  possibly  elsewhere.  Practically  it 
was  to  show  that  as  we  could  not  get  the  men  we  required  by 
voluntary  enlistment  we  must  resort  to  conscription.  That  was- 
A  COUNSEL  OF  FOLLY.  Let  the  War  x'^^e  look  facta 
frankly  in  the  face,  and,  if  they  had  only  10,000  men,  call  that  a 
division,  and  not  make  believe  they  had  an  army  corp3» 
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The  &nlt7  system  at  the  War  Office  wanted  rootin; 
out  FSOM  THE  BOTTOM  TO  THE  TOP/' 

—{Honae  of  Commons,  February  23rcZ,  1903 ' 


Colonel   Kemp  (Tory  if.P. /or  Heywood)— 

"  On  visiting  Colchester  recently  he  asked  an  infantry  officer 
how  he  was  able  to  manoeuvre  on  a  piece  of  ground  like  a  good 
cricket  field ;  how,  for  example,  the  soldiers  were  taught  to  take 
cover.  The  officer  said  that  the  soldiers  took  cover  behind  the 
small  ornamental  trees  running  round  the  ground,  and  they  were 
told  to  pretend  that  the  trees  were  bigger.  With  such  training 
as  that  could  they  wonder  at  the  *  regrettable  incidents' 
which  occurred  in  South  Africa  or  the  fact  that  men  exposed 
themselves  on  the  sky-line  on  some  kopje  ?  They  might  just  as 
well  go  to  Dmry  Lane  Theatre  and  ask  for  the  properties 
to  train  our  troops  &s  follow  the  system  at  Colchester/' 

— {Hov^e  of  Commona,  February  23rc2, 1903.) 


Mr.  Winston  Churchill  (Tory  il/.P. /or  Oldham)— 
"  Six  weeks  ago  somebody  said  that  Lord  Grenfell  would  have 
no  army  corps  to  command ;  and  that  statement  was  perfectly 
true  to-day,  and  it  would  remain  true,  according  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  (Mr.  Brodrich)  own  statement,  until  midnight  on 
March  31st.  He  should  look  forward  with  interest  to  that  date, 
because  it  would  witness  the  birth  of  an  army  corps.  There 
were  many  different  ideas  abroad  as  to  what  would  happen  when 
that  army  corps  was  bom.  Some  people  thought  that  Lord 
Grenfell  would  ride  into  the  toAvn  of  Colchester  at  the  head  of  a 
large  staff,  and  be  welcomed  by  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion; and  that  meanwhile  by  every  road  which  converged  upon 
the  town  long  lines  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  would 
be  marching.  But  what  would  happen  might  be  a  little 
disappointing  for  those  who  were  looking  for  spectacular 
effects*  The  right  hon.  gentleman  would  wake  up  in  the 
morning  and  lot  there  would  be  only  three  army  corps;  but 
when  he  got  home  in  the  evening  they  would  have  grown  to  four 
by  a  mental  process,  or  the  scratch  of  a  pen.  These  100 
battalions,  scattered  about  over  an  immense  area,  would  have 
become   the  4th  Army  Corps,  and  Lord  GrenfelL  with  a  staff 


which  cost  £10,000  a  veer,  would  be  there  to  command  them. 
He  really  stood  astonished  at  the  moderation  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  One  hundred  battalions  were  the  infantry  not  of 
one,  but  of  four  army  corps.  Why  stop  at  one  when  he  could 
just  as  easily  make  four,  and  they  would  be  just  as  efEective/' 
— {Ilouse  of  Commons,  February  24th,  1903.) 


Sir  J.  ColOmb  (Tory  J/.P. /or  Yabmouth)— 

''His  objection  to  the  scheme  of  the  Secretary  for  War, 
because  he  found  it  was  really  but  a  SHAM,  was  as  strong 
as  it  was  when  the  scheme  was  propounded/' 

— (^Houae  of  Commons,  February  24<A,  1903.) 


Gir  J.  Dickson-Poynder,  Bart. 

(Tory  M.F.  for  Chippenham) — 
**As  he  had  opposed    the  scheme   when  it  was  originally 
introduced,  and  as  its  working    had   confirmed   his   WOrst 
apprehensions  as  to  its  futilityy  he  intended  to  vote  for 
the  amendment.     He  objected  to   the  scheme  because  it  was  ' 
subversive  of  Imperial  interests ;  lacking  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  needs  of  home  defence ;  disregarded  the 
military  resources  of  the  country,  and  imposed  a  burden 
of    alarming  extravagance    upon    the  taxpayers.'* 
— {House  of  Commons,  February  24iA,  1903.) 


Mr.  Winston  Churchill  (Tory  J/.P. /or  Oldham)— 
''As  defence  of  the  scheme  it  was  claimed  that  a  larger 
expeditionary  force  for  foreign  service  would  be  provided  and  a 
stronger  army  for  home  defence;  and  both,  he  believed,  were 
unnecessary.  As  to  foreign  service  one  army  corps  was 
enough  for  fighting  savages,  and  three  were  insufficient  for  a 
European  conflict. 

^^  Either  we  hmtl  oommanJ  of  the  sbb  or 
itotm  If  we  had,  wo  roqulretl  loss  soldiorsf 
If  wo  had  not,  wo  required  more  shlpsm'^ 

— {House  of  Commons f  Feh^ary  2Wi,  1903.) 

TiitiliOicl  bj  till!  Littpral  PiiYtlicatlon  Defmrtment  (in  connection  wfrh  the  NAtiniia!  Ul«e-ml. 
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THE    BRUSSELS    SUGAR 
CONVENTION. 


By   Mr.   THOMAS    LOUGH,   M.P. 


[A  speech  delivered  on  February  27th,  1903,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Corrimittee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation, 
held  at  BirmingJumi^  in  proposing  the  following  resolution  :— 

**That  this  Committee  protests  against  the  ratification  of  the  Brussels 
Sugar  Contention,  which,  whilst  depriving  the  United  Kingdom  of  the 
advantages  of  cheap  sugar,  confers  no  substantial  benefit  upon  the  West 
Indies,  places  our  fiscal  arrangements  under  the  control  of  foreign  nations, 
and  constitutes  a  dangerous  reversal  of  the  trade  policy  of  the  country."] 


It  is  fortunate  that  I  liave  to  present  this  difficult  subject  to  an 
audience  which  is  probably  as  conversant  with  the  main  facts  as  I 
am.  I  need  hardly,  therefore,  explain  that  the  Brussels  Sugar  Con- 
vention is  an  agreement  arrived  at  between  five  Powers — Germany, 
Austria,  France,  Holland  and  Belgium — which  are  all  producers  and 
exporters  of  sugar,  and  one  Power,  Great  Britain,  which  is  the  con- 
sumer and  importer,  and  that  the  object  of  the  Convention  was  to 
stop  those  benefits  to  agriculturists  which,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
have  facilitated  the  production  of  sugar  and  its  export  in  vast  quan- 
tities to  this  country. 

Our  Resolution  protests  against  the  ratification  of  this  Treaty,  and 
1  cannot  do  better  than  direct  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  its 
fiye  specific  declarations. 
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The  first  declaration  is  that  it  will 

Deprive  the  United  Kingdom  of  Cheap  Sn^ar. 

This  is  so  much  the  declared  object — in  fact^  the  only  object — aimed 
at  by  the  authors  of  the  Convention,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue 
it.  None  of  the  advantages  which  we  hope  to  secure  as  a  result  of 
the  Convention  can  be  obtained  unless  sugar  is  made  dearer.  The 
Treaty  will  not  come  into  operation  for  seven  months  yet,  but 
in  anticipation  of  it  sugar  is  up  already  more  than  ten  per  cent. 
Speaking  of  the  Convention  last  July,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  it  would  probably  lead  to  a  rise  of  £5  per 
ton — rather  more  than  a  halfpenny  a  pound  in  the  price  of  sugar.  If 
so,  this  is  equal  to  a  tax  of  seven  and  a-half  millions  sterling  upon 
the  people.  The  same  countervailing  duties  as  are  imposed  by  the 
Convention  already  exist  in  India,  and  it  is  calculated  in  the  sugar 
trade  that  if  these  duties  had  existed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  year  1902  they  would  have  led  to  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  sugar  amounting  to  seven  and  a-half  millions — exactly  the  same 
estimate  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  made.  There  are  one  or  two  circum- 
stances that  make  this  a  very  inopportune  time  to  lay  a  new  burden  of 
this  kind  on  the  people.  Coal  has  been  taxed  ;  corn,  which  is  the 
great  necessary  of  life  to  the  people  of  this  country,  has  also  been 
taxed  ;  the  free  importation  of  meat  is  forbidden ;  and,  finally,  sugar 
itself,  after  twenty-five  years'  immunity,  was  subjected  two  years  ago 
to  a  tax  of  a  halfpenny  per  pound.  The  Sugar  duty  will  produce 
seven  millions  this  year,  so  that  if  another  seven  millions  rise  in  price 
is  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  Convention,  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  will  have  to  pay  fourteen  millions  more  for  their 
sugar  a  year  hence  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  This  is  equal  to  an 
income  tax  of  6d.  in  the  X,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  it  is 
an  income  tax  exacted  from  the  wrong  people.  Sugar  is  the  food  of 
many  wnose  income  is  precarious,  or  who  have  no  income  at  all ;  all 
these  will  have  to  pay.  The  average  consumption  per  head  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  90  lb.,  and  on  this  scale,  when  the  price  of  sugar 
by  these  various  impositions  is  raised  one  penny  per  pound,  as  it  soon 
will  be,  each  family  in  the  Kingdom  will  have  to  pay  £2  per  annum 
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more  for  this  necessary  of  life  as  a  result  of  the  Government's  action 
In  face  of  these  facts  none  of  us  can  deny  the  first  allegation  that  the 
Resolution  makes — that  the  Convention  will  deprive  the  people  of 
cheap  sugar. 

The  second  declaration  is  that 

Cheap  Sugar  has  been  an  Advantage 

to  the  United  Kingdom.  Let  us  look  at  this  simply,  in  the  first  in 
stance,  from  a  consumer's  standpoint ;  there  are  forty-one  millions  of 
people  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  consumption  averages,  as 
I  have  just  said,  90  lb.  There  is  no  community  in  the  world  who  use 
so  much.  Next  in  importance  come  the  United  States  and  Switzerland 
with  66  lb.,  then  Denmark  with  36  lb.,  and  then  France  and  other 
civilised  countries  with  a  consumption  of  about  29  lb.  each.  Seeing 
that  we  are  the  largest  consumers,  it  is  not  easy  to  deny  that  a  low 
price  was  advantageous.  But  sugar  is  not  only  one  of  our  staple 
foods,  but  one  of  the  chief  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufactures  of 
the  country.  A  rise  of  a  penny  a  pound  is  40  per  cent,  on  its  price — 
such  a  rise  in  any  raw  material  must  be  a  heavy  blow  to  the  manufac- 
tures which  are  founded  on  it.  Few  realise  the  extent  of  these 
great  businesses  —  biscuit  factories,  cocoa,  confectionery,  fruit 
preserving,  breweries  and  great  mineral  water  esUlblishments — 
these  have  sprung  up  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  and  give  a 
vast  amount  of  employment.  In  some  of  the  larger  establish- 
ments from  3,000  to  6,000  hands  are  engaged.  These  are  not  the 
ancient  staple  industries  of  this  country.  They  are  not  founded  on 
our  proverbial  coal  and  iron,  nor  in  any  way  indigenous  to  the  soil ; 
they  are  new,  up-to-date  enterprises  which  supply  the  whole  world 
with  the  commodities  they  produce,  as  well  as  giving  daily  employment 
probably  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  workers.  Some  twenty-tive  years 
ago  there  was  a  similar  agitation  in  this  country  to  that  which  has 
now  culminated  in  this  Convention.  Great  demonstrations  were  held 
in  the  East  End  of  London,  organised  by  one  Mr.  Peters,  whose  name 
some  here  will  remember.  The  burden  of  the  complaint 
then  was  that  cheap  sugar  was  a  blow  to  the  British  refining 
industry.  What  is  the  reason  there  are  no  such  demonstrations 
to-day?      Simply    because   for    one  person    who    was    employed   in 
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sugar  refining,  teu,  perhaps  a  hundred,  are  engaged  in  the  new 
factories  which  have  sprung  up.  Although  the  business  is  mainly 
home  trade,  yet  there  is  a  great  export  which  increases  every  year,  not 
only  to  our  own  Colonies,  but  also  even  to  those  countries  from  whom 
we  receive  the  sugar.  Agriculture  has  been  assisted  by  the  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  sugar — a  great  stimulus  has  been  given  to  fruit 
growing  for  preserving  purposes,  and  the  coarser  kinds  of  sugar  are 
even  used  for  cattle  feeding.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  these 
industries  rest  on  such  a  sure  foundation  that  the  country  cannot  lose 
them.  They  have  all  developed  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  In 
Switzerland  recently  a  great  rivalry  has  sprung  up.  Since  1883  the 
consumption  of  sugar  in  that  country  has  increased  from  23  lb.  to 
66  lb.  per  head  of  the  inhabitants.  That  State  is  no  party  to  the 
Convention  ;  she  was  too  wise.  Now  Switzerland  will  probably  step 
into  the  position  we  have  occupied  and  deprive  this  country  of  a 
large  section  of  this  lucrative  business.  I  think  these  considerations 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  cheap  sugar  has  been  very  advantageous  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  I  recently  attended  a  meeting  of  manufac- 
turers ;  there  were  seventeen  Tories  out  of  eighteen  in  the  room,  but 
I  think  every  man  of  them  is  ready  to  make  this  question  one  of 
principle,  and  that  its  influence  will  decide  their  votes  at  the  next 
election.  Manufacturers  and  consumers,  alike,  in  this  country,  as  the 
effects  of  the  Government's  action  come  home  to  them  in  raising  the 
price  of  sugar,  and  as  they  reflect  on  the  great  benefits  they  have 
enjoyed  through  its  cheapness  during  the  past  twenty -five  years,  will 
feel  disposed  to  exclaim — 

'*  How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight !  " 
The  third  declaration  of  your  Resolution  is  that 

The  Convention  will  Confer  no  Substantial  Benefit  on 
the  West  Indies. 

This  issue  raises  the  real  case  of  the  Government.  The  Convention 
is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  doing ;  he  is  solely  responsible  for  the  policy  of 
the  Government  towards  the  West  Indies  for  the  last  seven  years. 
He  capitulated  before  he  was  six  months  in  office  to  the  skilfully 
organised  complaints  of  the  selfish  traders  who  own  the  sugar  estates 
in  these  islands.  He  sent  out  the  Royal  Commission  of  1897,  which 
recommended  the  sops  and  doles  which  have  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  nearly  two  millions,  and  for  which  we  receive  nothing  but  the. 
bananas  which  have  now  become  abundant  in  all  our  cities  at  the  cost 
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of  a  subsidy  of  £40,000  per  annum.  In  1881,  when  Mr.  Chamber 
lain  was  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  had  to  give 
attention  to  this  West  Indian  question.  A  memorandum  issued 
by  the  Board  decktred  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  to  prefer  the  greater  interests  of  the  consumers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  those  of  any  particular  class.  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself 
went  further  and  stated  in  a  speech  at  Birmingham  that  the  simple 
object  of  the  agitation  was  to  place  one  million  sterling  per  annum  in 
the  pockets  of  West  Indian  planters  and  a  few  sugar  refiners,  chiefly 
at  the  cost  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country.  How  di£ferent  was 
Mr.  Chamberlain  then  to  what  he  is  now.  Only  one-fifth  of  the 
sugar  produced  by  these  islands  comes  to  Great  Britain,  the  other 
four-fifths  go  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  it  has  for 
several  years  enjoyed  the  same  protection  that  the  smaller  quantity 
will  now  receive.  The  freight  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  twice  as 
great  as  to  the  United  States,  and  this  would  make  a  difference  of 
15s.  per  ton,  so  that  the  American  Continent  is  the  natural  market 
for  the  production  of  the  islands.  Only  one  fortieth  of  our  sugar 
supply  is  received  from  the  West  Indies.  To  improve  the  price  we 
pay  to  the  Colonies  for  this  small  proportion,  we  are  making  the 
same  sacrifice  with  regard  to  all  for  the  benefit  of  our  Con- 
tinental trade  rivals.  It  is  only  too  likely  that  the  effect  of  our 
meddling  in  this  Treaty  will  be  to  spoil  the  American  market 
without  setting  up  an  alternative  here.  But  even  if  we  could 
improve  the  sale  of  sugar,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  that  would 
benefit  the  islands.  Their  dependence  on  sugar  is  their  danger.  No 
people  should  have  all  its  eggs  in  one  basket,  and  the  excellent  climate 
of  the  West  Indies  fits  those  islands  for  the  production  of  many  other 
more  valuable  commodities.  In  Jamaica  sugar  exports  only  form  about 
7  per  cent,  of  the  total  export.  Trinidad  now  depends  more  on  cocoa 
than  sugar,  and  many  different  fruits  and  other  tropical  products  are 
shipped  from  all  the  islands.  The  true  policy  is  to  encourage  this 
variety  of  products  rather  than  bolster  up  the  sugar  industry,  even  if 
it  were  possible  to  do  so.  The  effect  of  Protection,  however,  is  always 
temporary.  What  we  do  to-day  in  it  we  are  likely  to  undo  to-morrow, 
and  the  blow  to  the  islands  caused  by  this  uncertainty  would  undo 
temporary  advantages  if  there  were  any. 

I  have  spoken  as  if  the  demand  for  this  legislation  came  from  the 
islands,  but  we  have  never  had  a  scrap  of  proof  of  this.  It  comes  from 
the  absentee  landlords  of  the  islands,  which  is  a  very  different  thing, 
and  I  may  conclude  my  reference  to  the  West  Indies  with  two  or  three 
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quotations  from  the  Consular  Reports  for  the  year  ending  March 
3lst,  1902. 

Of  British  Guiana,  we  read  that  "  the  Market  conditions  were  not 
unfavourable,  and  the  increase  of  production  has  been  fairly  steady  for 
Gto  years."  In  Barbados,  the  trade  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory, 
exceeding  1900,  and  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  export  of  molasses 
and  a  considerable  increase  in  sugar.  Jamaica  ''  is  advancing  by  leaps 
and  bounds."  Trinidad  is  exhibiting  great  prosperity.  From  facts 
which  apply  generally  to  all  the  islands,  we  may  draw  even  happier 
conclusions.  Population  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  import  of 
indentured  labourers— a  purely  voluntary  provision  to  meet  the 
demands  of  business — has  doubled  within  the  last  three  years. 
Surely  in  the  face  of  these  facts  it  was  a  little  strong  to  ask  Parliament 
to  grant  £250,000  last  July  to  increase  the  dividends  of  the  sugar 
estate  owners  until  the  Brussels  Convention  should  come  into  operation. 

The  fourth  declaration  of  your  Resolution  is  that 

The  Oonvention  will  place  our  Fiscal  Arrangements  under 
the  Control  of  Foreign  Powers. 

Nothing  is  more  extraordinary  in  the  document  than  the  contradictory 
nature  of  some  of  its  proposals.  We  might  well  anticipate  this  when 
we  remember  that  all  the  signatories  are  Protectionists.  It  is  not  on 
principle  that  they  agreed  to  abolish  bounties ;  they  see  no  harm 
in  them.  Their  only  object  is  to  improve  the  price  of  their  commodity 
at  our  expense.  We  observe  this  absence  of  principle  in  the  third 
provision,  which  sets  up  a  surtax,  which  is  only  a  new  form  of  bounty. 
This  surtax  means  that  the  Customs  may  exceed  the  Excise  duty  by 
2s.  6d.  per  cwt.  This  gives  a  protection  of  that  amount  to  home 
manufacturers,  and,  recouped  by  this  largo  percentage  of  extra  profit 
gained  on  the  home  market,  they  will  still  be  able  to  undersell  com. 
petitors  abroad.  By  another  clause  what  are  called  countervailing 
duties,  which  are  to  be  collected  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  set  up. 
British  merchants  who  desire  to  know  the  amount  of  these  duties  will 
no  longer  look  to  the  annual  budget  presented  to  Parliament ;  they 
will  look  to  Brussels  and  ask  what  the  Powers  of  the  Continent 
desire  that  they  should  pay.  A  Permanent  Commission  is  set  up 
by  the  Convention  to  fix  our  sugar  duties  in  future.  It  will  consist  of 
nine  members,  of  whom  we  will  appoint  one,  and  it  will  be  capable  of 
laying  down  the  conditions  on  which  we  must  trade  with  all  foreign 
countries.  Indeed,  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether  it  will  not  also 
fix  our  relations  with  our  Colonies.     True,  the  Government  assert  that, 
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whatever  the  Commission  may  say,  they  will  not  allow  it  to  set  up 
countervailing  duties  against  any  of  our  own  Colonies,  but  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  Convention  is  repudiated  almost  unanimously  abroad. 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Austria  have  alike  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  is  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Convention.  Apart,  however, 
from  the  Colonies,  that  our  trade  relations  with  Foreign  Powers  should 
be  entrusted  to  such  a  tribunal  is  a  new  development  in  England.  A 
bitter  correspondence  has  already  taken  place  with  Russia,  who  refused 
to  sign  the  Treaty,  and  who  declares  that  its  provisions  are  contrary 
to  the  most  favoured  nation  treaties.  The  only  reply  our  Government 
can  make  is  that  it  is  willing  to  abolish  these  treaties,  which  have 
existed  for  over  forty  years.  This  is  the  new  interpretation  of  the 
policy  of  the  Open  Door.  Thus  our  domestic  fiscal  relations,  oar 
relations  with  foreign  countries,  and  possibly  with  our  Colonies,  are 
all  placed  under  the  control  of  this  foreign  tribunal. 
The  fifth  and  final  declaration  is  that 

The  Oonvention  Constitutes  a  Dangerous  Reversal  of  Our 

Trade  Policy. 

Half  a  century  ago  this  country  adopted  the  principles  of  Free  Trade 
— the  principle  of  the  Convention  is  Protection.  All  the  Powers  who 
have  signed  it,  except  one,  are  Protectionist ;  its  secret  authors  and  all 
its  honest  supporters  in  this  country  are  Protectionist.  It  is  a 
development  of  other  steps  in  the  direction  of  Protection  which  the 
present  Government  have  undertaken.  The  Cotton  Duties,  established 
in  India  some  half  a  dozen  years  since,  were  perhaps  the  first  overt  step 
taken  in  this  retrograde  policy.  Then  followed  the  debasement  of  the 
Indian  coinage  and  the  establishment  of  countervailing  duties  there. 
Encouraged  by  the  impunity  with  which  these  steps  in  India  were 
regarded,  the  Government  then  put  a  tax  on  coal  exported  from 
this  country,  followed  by  a  Protectionist  duty  on  corn  and 
sugar.  The  Brussels  Convention  is  the  consummation  of  this 
policy — the  worst  step  of  all.  I  have  alluded  to  a  Board  of 
Trade  memorandum,  which  was  issued  in  1881,  with  refer^nce 
to  this  question  of  sugar  bounties,  and  the  policy  then  advocated 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  standpoint  then  taken  up  by  the  British 
Government  was  not  hastily  adopted.  It  was  the  official  answer  to  a 
clamour  which  had  lasted  for  ten  years.  That  policy  of  1881  became 
the  Magna  Charta  of  the  great  national  industries  founded  on  sugar. 
Under  its  guarantees  millions  of  capital  were  invested  in  this  country. 
For  twenty  years  the  principles  then  laid  down  were  followed  by 
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Government  and  quite  undisturbed  in  practice.  All  these  principles 
are  now  upset.  The  capital  invested  under  their  guarantees  is 
in  danger ;  the  great  manufactures  may  be  lost  to  this  country.  Let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  any  new  bounties  have  been  given  recently,  or 
any  fresh  step  taken.  There  has  been  no  change  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  Powers  in  this  matter  for  thirty  years — the  only  thing  that 
has  happened  is  a  political  clamour  in  this  country.  Apart  from  this 
direct  reversal  of  the  old  policy,  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question 
even  more  serious.  The  great  work  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — stimulated 
by  the  efforts  of  Cobden— was  to  clear  the  Statute  Book  of  restric-' 
tions  on  trada  Over  a  thousand  worrying  duties,  many  of  them 
small,  were  removed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  they  brought  little  revenue, 
but  were  a  great  interference  with  trade.  Such  duties  are  now  being 
rapidly  restored.  In  connection  with  sugar,  sixty-tive  articles  alto- 
gether have  been  made  liable  to  different  duties.  The  Corn  tax 
involves  at  least  an  equal  number.  Every  one  of  these  impositions 
means  interference  with  trade  and  a  reversal  of  the  national  policy  of 
Free  Trade  and  the  Open  Door.  Reviewing,  then,  this  Convention 
from  the  standpoint  of  your  resolution,  it  seems  to  be  open  to  five 
grave  objejtions,  and  for  these  reasons  I  beg  to  move  the  motion  and 
heartily  commend  it  to  your  adoption. 
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REBISTRATION  OF  VOTERS 


To  HouaeliLoldLezPB, 

rtfOdtfezpoi, 

Sezpvioe   Vot^ 

It  is  ALWAYS  important  if  yon  are  entitled  to  the 
vote  to  make  certain  that  your  name  is  on  the  Register. 
It  is  MOSE  THAN  EVEB  IMPORTANT  that  yon  should 
do  so  THIS  YEAE. 

A  Gteneral  Election  may  very  well  take  place  next  year.  The 
Borough  and  County  Councils  ElectioTis  all  WILL  take 
place  within  the  next  twelve  months. 

Take  care  that  you  are  not  disfranchised  through  the  care- 
lessness of  officials  or  vour  own  negligence. 

If  you  want  to  help  turn  out  of  office  this  Tory 
Ministry  with  its  Messes,  Muddles,  and  Make-Believes, 
or  if  you  want  to  elect  as  your  Town  and  County 
Councillors  men  who  will  work  the  Education  Act  in  a 
progressive  spirit,  make  sure  of  your  vote  now. 

For  all  necessary  information,  enquire  at  once  of  the 
LIBEBAL   BEGISTBATION  AGENT. 


PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS. 

There  are  THBEE  ways  in  which  residence  gives  you  the 
Parliamentary  vote ; — 

l.-^AS  A  HOuSESOLI)EB,  you  must  have  lived  in 
the  same  Parliamentary  Borough  or  Division  for  TWELVE 
MONTHS  PBECEDING  THE  15th  JULY.  Tou  may  have 
removed  once  or  oftener,  but  so  long  as  each  house  occupied  is 
within  the  Borough  or  Division, you  are  entitled  to  the  francmse  "in 
succession."  Any  person  who  separately  occupies  part  of  a  hovse 
(the  landlord  not  residingon  the  premises)  is  entitled  to  be  registered,  i 

2.—^  ^  LODGEB,  yo^  m,igt  have  occupied  rooms  in  the, 
same  house  for  twelve  months  preceding  the  15th  of  July.  The 
annual  value  of  the  rooms,  unfurnished,  is  fixed  by  law  at  £10.  A 
son  living  at  home  with  his  parents  may  claim,  when  by  agreement 
with  his  father  he  is  the  sole  occupant  of  a  i^m^  ^p^l^^usCj  and 


.might,  if  he  chose,  lock  it  up  and  prevent  any  other  member  of  the 
family  from  entering.  Every  man  over  21,  who  has  a  right  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  a  room  or  rooms,  of  the  required  annual  value,  in 
his  parents'  (or  any  other)  house,  should  therefore  claim  to  be  put 
on  the  Register  as  a  Lodger.  IN  ALL  CASES  LODGrEBS 
MUST  CLAIM  EVERY  YEAR. 

a—  THE  SERVICE  FRANCHISE.  Bank  Managers,  School- 
masters, Railway  Men,  Caretakers,  Servants,  and  others  who  occupy 
rooms  or  houses  rent  free  on  their  employers'  property,  are  entitled 
to  this  franchise,  provided  their  employers  do  not  live  on  the 
premises. 

TOWN  &  COUNTY  COUNCIL  ELECTIONS. 

All  persons  registered  as  OCCTTPIERS  in  Divisions  1  and  3 
are  entitled  to  vote  for  Town  and  Ciounty  Ciouncils.  These  are 
occupiers  of  dwelling  houses  or  business  premises  whose  names  are 
on  Division  1  and  occupiers  of  premises  of  less  than  £10  annual 
value,  peers,  and  womc.x  occup^g  premises  irrespective  of  annual 
value  whose  names  are  on  Division  3. 

SERVICE  VOTERS,  LODGERS,  and  MARRIED 
WOMEN  are  not  entitled  to  vote  in  Council  Elections. 

PAROCHIAL    ELECTIONS^ 

All  persons  registered  either  as  Parliamentary  or  County 
Council  Electors  are  entitled  to  vote  for  the  election  of  Parish 
Councils,  Urban  District  Councils,  and  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils.  In  addition,  owners  of  houses  and  land  in  the  County 
who  are  registered  as  County  voters  are  entitled  to  vote  in  the 
parish  in  which  their  property  is  situated. 

On  the  Ist  day  of  August  the  Overseers  will  place 
the  Occupiers'  List  for  the  coining  year  on  the  door  of  each 
Church,  Chapel,  Post-Office,  and  other  Public  building  in  the 
Parish.  Examine  this  list,  and  if  your  name  is  not  there  ^ 
at  once  to  the  Liberal  As^ont  or  some  other  well-knowii 
Liberal,  and  get  him  to  tell  you  how  to  make  your  Claim 
to  be  put  on  the  Reffister.  It  wiii  cost  yoii, 
nothing,  and  you  should  rns^ke'  8ure,  of  your  rifflit 
to  yote  if  an  election  occurs  withii|i  the  year. 

THE  LAST  DAY  FOR    HANDING  IN  CLAIMS  to 

the  Overseers  by  Lodgers  on  last  year's  List  is  July  25th; 
and  by  Occupiers,  and  l^odgers  claiming  for  the  first  time, 
Auffust  20th. 

Look  aftor  your  Votes,  and  Vote  for  the  Liberal 
Candidate  when  you  get  the  Chance! 

Pablldud  by  the  Llbenl  Publlofetioii  Department  (In  conneoUon  with  the  HftUoikal  UbenI 
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THE  CASE  FOR 
ONE  MAN,  ONE  VOTE. 


The  mischief  in  our  electoral  machinery  which 
Liberals  seek  to  remove  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  One  Man,  One  Vote  is  that  of  plural  voting.  When 
at  a  General  Election  the  electorate  of  the  United 
Kingdom  elect  Members  who  together  make  up  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  any  one  individual  may 
exercise  the  franchise  in  any  and  every  constituency  in 
which  he  is  upon  the  register.  He  may  not  vote  more  than 
once  in  any  one  constituency,  but  there  is  no  theoretical 
limit  to  the  number  of  constituencies  in  which  he  may 
vote.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  accord- 
ingly who  have  two  or  more  votes,  whilst  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain once  referred  to  a  "reverend  pluralist  "whose  name 
was  to  be  found  on  twenty-three  electoral  registers. 

The  Liberal  party  holds  that  plural  voting  is  incon- 
sistent with  really  popular  government,  and  that  no  one 
man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  give  more  than  one  vote  at 
one  election.  It  will  be  convenient  in  the  first  place  to 
state  the  law  which  makes  the  plural  voter  a  possibility. 
Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  classes  who  are  given 
a  vote  by  existing  laws—  (a)  the  householder ^  (b)  the  oumer 
of  propei'ty.  Since  there  is  no  difficulty  in  being  a 
householder  in  one  constituency  aud  Q|j^n||Jg  property 


in  a  second,  or  indeed  in  any  number  of  other  constitu- 
encies, it  is  clear  how  the  plural  voter  comes  into 
existence.  Save  in  exceptional  cases  (which  need  not 
be  here  considered)  the  property  owner  gets  a  vote  for 
a  county  division,  but  not  for  a  borough.  The  general 
rule  is  that  if  a  man  owns  property  he  has  a  vote  for 
the  county  division  in  which  it  is  geographically  situate, 
except  that  when  it  is  also  in  a  Parliamentary  borough 
and  he  resides  on  it  he  gets  a  borough  vote  only.  We 
take  a  concrete  instance  to  show  what  we  mean.  The 
Parliamentary  borough  of  Plymouth  is  geographically 
situate  in  the  Tavistock  Division  of  Devon.  A  man 
owning  a  house  in  Plymouth  has  a  vote  for  the  Tavis- 
tock Division,  provided  he  does  not  reside  in  it.  His 
tenant  in  that  case  gets  the  borough  vote.  But  if  he 
occupies  he  loses  the  county  vote,  and  becomes  a 
borough  voter  in  Plymouth.  If,  however,  he  owns 
(say)  two  houses,  living  in  one  and  letting  the  other, 
he  gets  two  votes — one  for  the  county  and  one  for  the 
borough.  Or  if  he  owns  one  house  and  rents  another 
in  which  he  lives  he  gets  his  two  votes.  There  are 
four  Parliamentary  Boroughs  (Bristol,  Exeter,  Norwich 
and  Nottingham)  in  which,  being  cities  and  counties  in 
themselves,  the  owners  can  vote  for  the  city,  but  these 
exceptions  do  not  materially  aflfect  our  "  case,"  unless, 
perhaps,  inferentially  they  strengthen  our  argument. 

The  result  is  that  there  are  two  classes  of  plural 
voters — (a)  the  outvoter*  who  resides  outside  the  con- 
stituency altogether,  and  {b)  the  borotighpropei^ty  owner, 
whose  residence  is  geographically  situate  within  the 
constituency.    In  the  case  we  have  taken,  the  VM^V^f*^ 


would  be  owners  of  property  in  the  Tavistock  Division 
living  in  London,  or  anywhere  outside  the  division, 
and  the  borough  property  ovmers  would  be  those  living 
in  Plymouth  and  Devonport.  It  is  a  mistake  to  use 
the  word  *'  outvoter  "  if  it  is  imagined  that  it  includes 
all  kinds  of  plural  voters.  The  word  suggests  someone 
who  comes  from  a  distance  in  order  to  record  his  vote, 
but  as  a  fact  the  borough  property  owner  who  has  a 
county  vote  votes  at  a  polling  booth  in  the  borough — 
very  often  at  the  same  booth  in  the  same  place  as 
he  has  used  a  day  or  so  previously  for  recording  his 
borough  vote. 

We  give  overleaf  some  statistics  (for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Liberal  agents  in  various 
parts  of  the  country)  which  show  the  very  large 
number  of  plural  voters  in  county  divisions  containing 
Parliamentary  boroughs.  The  figures — which,  it  may 
be  noted,  appear  in  no  oflficial  return,  though  they  may 
be  relied  upon  as  being  entirely  accurate — speak  for 
themselves.  To  take  only  one  instance,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  1,522  persons  who  have  votes  in  Plymouth 
and  Devonport  have  also  votes  in  the  Tavistock 
Division  of  Devonshire,  or  over  11  per  cent,  of  the 
total  electorate.  In  addition  there  are  also  567  persons 
who  own  property  in  the  division,  but  reside  some- 
where altogether  outside  it — where  they  would  nearly 
all  have  a  vote.  At  a  minimum  estimate,  therefore, 
there  are  2,000  voters  in  the  division  who  have 
votes  elsewhere  in  other  constituencies.  We  only  add 
that  in  this  particular  seat  the  sitting  Unionist  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  two  figures  I     ,^,,,,,^e.oogle 


STATISTICS,    SHOWING     THE    NUMBER    OP    VOTERS 
BOTH  IN    A  COUNTY   DIVISION    AND    AN    ADJOINING 


An  astsriak  denotes  that  the  figures 


Parliamentary  Borough 

Ck>nBtituency.                                   I 

or  Boroughs 

contained  therein. 

Berkshire 

Newbury     

Reading 

Cheshire    ... 

Wirral         

Birkenhead... 

Devonshire 

Tavistock     

Plymouth  ) 
Devonport                / 

Durham 

Houghton-le-Spring 

Sunderland... 

Gloucester 

Tewkesbury 

Cheltenham  ) 
Gloucester                 ) 

Hampshire 

New  Forest 

Christchurch 

Lancashire 

Blackpool 

Preston        

Clitheroe      

Burnley       

Darwen        

Blackburn 

Heywood     

Bury             

Middloton 

Rochdale     

Oldham,  Ashton-  j 
under-Lyne,      and  ^ 

Prestwich 

Stalybridge  (part)   ) 

Westhoughton 

Bolton          

Leicbstbrshirb     ... 

Harborough 

Leicester      

Lincolnshire 

Brigg            

Grimsby      

Monmouth 

South           

Monmouth  Boroughs 

Northamptonshire 

Mid 

Northampton 

Northumberland  ... 

Tyneside      

Newcastle-on-Tyne  ) 
Tynemouth ...           J 

Suffolk      

Woodbridge 

Ipswich        

Middlesbrough,  | 

Yorkshire 

Cleveland 

and  Stockton-on-  V 
Tees  (part)               ) 

Colne  Valley 

Huddersfield 

EUand          

Halifax        

Hallamshire 

Sheffield       

Morley         

Dewsbury    ... 

Pudsey         

Leois           

Shipley        

Bradford      

L 

IN     CERTAIN    CONSTITUENCIES    WHO     HAVE    VOTES 
PARLIAMENTARY  BOROUGH. 


given  are  approosimate. 


Total 

Eleetorate 

1903. 

Total  number 

of  Registered 

Owners. 

Total  of  non-resi- 
dent Owners  (in- 
residing  in  Par- 
liamentary Bo- 
roughs named  in 
third  column). 

Outvoters 
(not  residing 
in  Division 
or  in  Par- 
Borough 
situate  in  it). 

M  umber  of  Free- 
holders with 
qualifications 
situate  in 

those  Boroughs. 

Number  of 
Voters  who  re- 
side in,  and  are 
Parliamentary 

Voters  in, 
those 

Boroughs. 

10,793 
16,993 

1,951 

2,685 

1,189 
1,143 

460 
190 

729 
953 

538 
759 

13,140 

3,549 

2,355 

567 

1,788 

1,522 

14,707 

2,137 

1,163 

279 

884 

701 

12,429 

4,276 

3,211 

1,066 

2,145 

1,854 

10,449 
18,705 
19,725 
15,845 
10,369 
14,078 

2,252 
3,192 
1,025 
2,775 
1,114 
1,986 

1,316 

2,487 

356 

2,550 

452 

818 

507 
829 
124 
454 
362 
408 

809 
1,658 

232 

2,096 

90 

410 

663 
1,344 

230 

1,574 

59 

311 

17,451 

2,645 

1,852 

737 

1,115 

*870 

19,108 
16,676 
11,167 
14,721 
12,875 

1,779 
5,639 
2,076 
2,745 
3,467 

492 

3,095 

821 

860 

2,300 

233 
363 
408 
438 
749 

259 

2,732 

413 

422 

1,551 

171 

2,200 

378 

291 

1,100 

21,408 

4,717 

4,176 

370 

3,806 

12,216 

2,698 

1,902 

629 

1,273 

1,117 

12,503 

2,969 

1,615 

194 

1,421 

1,006 

11,119 
13,495 
17.239 
14,549 
15,197 
15,758 

2,093 
2,356 
3,089 
2,409 
6,744 
5,097 

866 
1,699 
1,995 
1,139 
*5,500 
3,970 

340 
388 
367 
308 
87 
334 

526 
1,311 
1,628 

831 
5,413 
3,636 

♦434 
*1,000 

1,557 

643 

*4,000 

2,600 
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Dgie 

The  only  intelligible  defence  made  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  plural  vote  is  that  a  person  owning 
property  is  rightly  entitled  to  a  larger  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country  than  his  fellow  citizens. 
Kven  if  the  general  proposition  were  true  there  would 
be  no  need  so  to  arrange  the  law  as  to  give  special 
advantages  to  *' property,  property,  property."  Every- 
body knows  that  property  has  far  too  much  weight, 
and  even  with  universal  suffrage  there  would  be  little 
danger  of  the  propertied  classes  not  being  able  to  exert 
an  influence  in  electoral  matters  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  numbers.  But  if  the  idea  is  that  property 
ought  to  get  special  consideration,  what  could  be  more 
absurdly  anomalous  than  the  present  system  ?  A.  owns 
half  a  county  constituency  and  resides  in  it ;  he  has  one 
vote  and  one  vote  only.  B.  owns  a  tenth  of  the  amount 
of  land  in  twenty  different  constituencies,  on  none  of 
which  he  resides  ;  he  has  twenty-one  votes — twenty  for 
his  property,  one  for  his  residence.  B.  has  twenty-one 
times  the  voting  power  of  A.,  though  his  "stake  in  the 
country,"  as  evidenced  by  the  land  he  owns,  is  only 
one- tenth  of  A.'s.  The  true  doctrine  on  the  matter  has 
been  stated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  words  which  we 
quote,  not  to  reproach  their  author  (long  past  praying 
for  in  these  matters)  but  because  they  cannot  be 
bettered  : — 

"  I  am  in  favour  of  the  principal  of  One  Man,  One  Vote,  and  I 
object  altogether  to  the  plural  representation  of  property,  I  will  take 
mj  own  case.  I  am  a  terrible  example.  I  have  three  votes  for  aa 
many  borough  constituencies,  and  I  have  three  votes  for  as  many 
county  constituencies.  ...  I  use  them  on  the  right  side,  but  I 
know  many  of  my  friends  who  have  ten  or  twelve,  and  I  have  heard  of 
one  reverend  pluralist  who  has  twenty- three.  I  consider  that  an 
anomaly,  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  principle  upon  which  we 
stand.  That  principle  is  that  very  householder,  at  all  events,  has  an 
equal  stake  in  the  good  government  of  the  country,  and  his  life,  his 
happiness,  his  property,  all  depend  upon  legislation  which  he  ia  equally 
entitled  with  everyone  else  to  assist  in  framing.  If  we  are  to  make  a 
distinction,  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  it  is  not  the  poor  man  who 
ought  to  have  more  votes  than  the  rich  one.  For,  after  all,  his 
interests  are  more  direct  than  the  rich  man's,  and  if  you  have  bad 
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legislation  it  may  lessen  the  income  of  the  one  but  it  may  destroy 
altogether  the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  other." — (Birmingham^ 
January  29th,  1885.) 

It  is  impossible  to  find  out  what  the  country  really 
wants  so  long  as  the  voice  of  the  nation  is  obscured 
by  persons  voting  two,  three,  or  even  twenty  times. 
That  this  is  so  has  already  been  recognised  in  many 
directions.  The  principle  of  One  Man,  One  Vote  is 
already  applied  to  County,  Borough,  and  Urban  and 
Sural  District  Elections.  The  case  for  applying  it  to 
the  election  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  even  stronger, 
the  more  particularly  as  that  House  is  primarily  elected 
for  matters  of  Imperial  and  National,  rather  than  local, 
concern.  No  reason  can  be  found  why,  in  an  appeal  to 
the  country  on  Home  Rule  or  the  South  African  settle- 
ment, a  man  should  be  allowed  to  have  two  votes 
merely  because  he  lives  in  London  and  has  property  in 
Cornwall. 

Some  Tories  feel  that  on  its  merits  the  case  for  One 
Man,  One  Vote  is  overwhelming  and  cannot  be  resisted, 
but  they  allege  that  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted  except 
along  with  One  Vote,  One  Value.  Now  Liberals  would 
be  delighted  with  an  equitable  Redistribution  Bill, 
which  would  get  rid  of  the  undoubted  anomalies  at 
present  existing.  Both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
principle  and  of  party  advantage  nothing  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  Liberals.  But  everyone  knows  that 
a  Redistribution  Bill  is  a  very  big  business,  and  there 
is  no  sort  of  reason  why  the  abolition  of  plural  voting 
should  be  postponed  until  Redistribution  can  be  tackled. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  number  of  effective  voters  will 
be  decreased  by  One  Man,  One  Vote,  but  it  is  forgotten 
that  the  test  taken  hitherto  has  been  population.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  where  there  are  a  large  number  of 
plural  voters  the  number  of  electors  is  far  above  the 
average— that  is  to  say  the  adoption  of  One  Man,  One 
Vote  would  materially  decrease  the  anomalies  of  the 
existing  arrangement  of  constituencies,  since  its  result 
would  typically  be  to  decrease  those  yeyr  b?iS?50^l^^ 


which  ought  to  be  reduced.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
the  anomalies  would  be  got  rid  of,  but  so  far  from 
being  intensified  they  would  be  diminished. 

The  only  other  argument  (if  it  can  be  so  dignified) 
against  One  Man,  One  Vote  is  that  it  is  a  mere  device 
to  secure  better  electoral  results  for  the  Liberal  party. 
This  is  open  to  the  obvious  rejoinder  that  those  who 
resist  it  only  do  so  because  they  are  concerned  to  secure 
better  electoral  results  for  the  Unionist  party.  We 
have  seen  it  stated,  both  by  Liberals  and  Unionists, 
that  One  Man,  One  Vote  would  have  no  appreciable 
effect  on  party  representation.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  we  believe  that  to  be  wholly  unture.  Those  who 
are  in  the  best  position  to  know  do  think  that  Registra- 
tion Reform — even  if  it  meant  manhood  suffrage — would 
make  little  difference  to  the  party  complexion  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  in 
very  many  county  constituencies  the  balancing  factor  is 
the  plural  voters  who  have  also  votes  elsewhere.  The 
majority  of  these  are  invariably  Unionist,  and  it  is 
inequitable  that  Liberalism  should  not  only  have  to 
reckon  with  the  permanent  hostility  of  a  Tory  House  of 
Lords  but  also  be  unfairly  handicapped  in  seeking  to 
secure  its  legitimate  share  of  representation  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 
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ON 

THE   EDUCATION   ACT. 

[A  Speech  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation  held  at  Birmingham^  February  27M, 
in  moving  the  following  resolution : — 

**  That  this  oommittee  plaoes  on  record  its  conviction  that  the  Education 
Act,  by  reason  of  its  violation  of  sound  constitutional  principles,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  methods  adopted  in  carrying  it  through  Parliament,  can  be  no 
settlement  of  the  education  question,  and  pledges  itself  to  work  for  such 
alteration  in  the  law  as  will  secure  for  the  country  a  national  system  of 
edui^tion  based  on  popular  control  and  freed  from  religious  tests  and 
sectarian  influences. 

"The  committee,  in  view  of  the  national  im]>o0tanoe  of  the  chUdron's 
education,  urges  all  Liberals  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  secure 
representation  on  the  new  educational  bodies,  so  that  the  defective  and 
reactionary  provisions  of  the  Act  may,  in  their  practical  working,  be 
mitigatedf  as  far  as  possible,  by  their  administration  on  progressive  linos."! 

A  No-Settlement  Bill. 

The  keynote  of  the  Resolution  which  I  have  the  honour  of 
moving  is  that  the  Education  Act  of  last  Session  was  no  settle- 
ment of  the  Education  question.    Although  the  Liberal  party  has 
been  defeated,  we  are  not  dispirited,  and  we  are  ready  to  begin  the 
fight  again  to-morrow.    We  are  all  the  more  ready  because  we  deny 
that  the  Qovernment  had  any  moral  authority  for  the  Act.   It  has 
been    carried  through  Parliament    certainly   without  the  con- 
sent of  the  country,  and,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  by-elections, 
against  the  will  of  the  people.    It  ha»  been  carried  through  by  an 
application  of  the  closure  unexampled  in  this  respect — that  no 
one  ventured  to  allege  that  there  had  been  any  obstruction 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  or  that  the  points  which 
arose  did  not  require  full  and  searching  discussion.    As  a  result, 
many  most  important    questions   have    gone    uudebated.     The 
Act   so   violates    those  fundamental   principles    for  which   the 
Liberal  narty  has  long  contended,  and  which  it  has   so  often 
upheld,  that  even  had  it  been  carried  with  the  consent  of  the 
country,  in  a  moment  of  haste  or  excitement,  the  Liberal  party 
would  only  have  been  dping  its  duty  to  ask  the  people,  at  the 
early  possible  moment,  to  reconsider  their  opinion.    But  the 
country  never  knew  what  was  intended.    The  country  was  not 
consulted  at  a  General  Election.    The  country  had  never  dreamed 
that  such  a  Bill  would  be  proposed.     And  no  instance  from  recent 
years  can  be  cited  in  which  the  sentiment  of  the  country  has  been 
io  flagrantly  disregarded. 

How  to  Treat  the  Act 

Coming  to  the  presently  important  question,  "  How  are  we  to 

treat  this  Act?''  it  has  been  suggested  that  payment  of  rates 

should  be  refused.    The  resolution  does  not  touch  that  point,  for 

the  reason  that  it  is  not  a  Question  to  be  settled  bv  anv  political 


organisation,  bujb  by  the  conscience  of  each  individual  citizeiu 
Every  ratepayer  must  decide  for  himself  as  to  what  his  duty  as  a 
member  of  the  community  is.  Another  sugsfestion  is  that  men 
who  entirely  disapprove  of  the  Acfc,  and  think  it  founded  on 
iniquity,  and  likely  to  work  for  evil,  shall  have  nothing  to  do 
with  its  administration.  I  should  be  sorry  if  that  suggestion  is 
acted  upon.  The  children  of  light  may  not  always  be  as  wise  in 
their  generation  as  the  children  of  this  world,  but  they  will  be 
very  unwise  if  they  leave  the  field  to  the  children  of  darkness. 
T  see  no  more  reason  why  a  man  who  disapproves  of  the  Act 
should  refuse  to  sit  upon  a  Council  that  administers  it  than 
why  a  man  who  is  devoted  to  temperance  should  refuse  to  sit  at 
licensing  sessions,  and  forego  the  opporfcunity  of  reducing  the 
number  of  licencea 

Befasing  to  Work  the  Act 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  local  authorities  should 
take  the  line  of  endeavouring,  when  constituted,  to  refuse  to 
administer  the  Act,  and  should  endeavour  to  go  right  in  the  teeth 
of  its  provisions.  The  resolution  wisely  does  not  suggest  that 
course,  because  it  is  a  course  that  would  not  be  likely  to 
succeed,  and  it  is  a  course  that  might  prejudice  us  with  many  of 
our  fellow  citizens  who  are  with  us  in  sympathy  and  sentiment, 
but  are  not  prepared  to  go  straight  against  the  Act  Moreover 
it  would  give  those  clerically  minded  persons  who  are  in  favour 
of  the  Act  an  opportunity  of  posing  as  the  friends  of  education. 
What  the  resolution  does  sucfgest  is  that  our  proper  course  is,  while 
keeping  within  the  lines  of  the  law,  to  use  every  opportunity  which 
the  letter  of  the  Act  gives  us  of  working  it  in  the  most  liberal  and 
progressive  spirit,  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  of  popular  control 
andof  religious  freedom.  We  can  secure  good  men  to  sit  upon  the 
Councils  that  have  to  administer  the  Act.  This  may  mean  the  in- 
troduction of  political  questions  into  local  electiona  I  regret  that 
elections  for  County  or  Borough  Councils  should  have  to  be  fought 
with  these  controversies  introduced  into  them.  But  that  cannot 
now  be  helped.  It  would  be  a  far  greater  evil  to  let  men  of 
retrogade  tendencies  get  hold  of  our  educational  machinery. 

How  to  Work  the  Act. 

Bad  as  the  Act  is,  it  is  capable  of  being  made  worse  or  much 
better,  according  to  the  spirit,  vigilance,  and  wisdom  with  which 
it  is  administered.  We  can  induce  those  persons  who  are  now  in 
charge  of  the  Voluntary  schools  to  give  over  their  voluntary 
schools  upon  fair  terms  to  the  local  authority.  That  all  the  schools 
in  a  distnct  should  be  brought  under  and  administered  by  one  au- 
thority is  so  obviously  in  the  interests  of  education  and  of  economy, 
BO  plainly  the  right  tning  to  be  done,  that  I  believe  the  laity  and  the 
private  owners  of  schools  will  be  disposed  to  take  account  of  these 
advantages,  and  prefer  the  impartiality  of  the  County  or  Borough 
Council  to  a  sectarian  band  of  clerical  managers.  Much  will 
depend  on  the  action  of  the  local  authorities.  They  must  look  after 


ings  given  for  the  education  of  all  are  nofc  seized  by  one  sect  and 
appropriated  to  its  purposes.  They  must  protect  the  teachers 
against  unfair  dismissal,  and  against  being  called  upon  to  under- 
take duties  outside  their  proper  functions.  They  must  see  to  it 
that  the  teachers  are  directly  responsible  to  the  local  authority, 
receiving  their  salaries  directly  from  that  authority  and  obejdng 
its  directions;  and  finally  they  must  provide  undenominational 
training  colleges,  which  have  been  up  to  now  one  of  the  greatest 
wants  m  the  country.  Were  these  things  done,  the  teaching 
profession  would  obtain  a  higher  and  a  more  independent  stand- 
ing, and  the  evils  of  the  Act  might  be  to  some  extent  mitigated; 

An  Established  Church. 

But  the  Act  has  wider  bearings  than  the  points  I  have  men- 
tioned. Under  it  the  clerical  psurty  have  obtained  what  is 
practically  a  re-endowment  for  educational  purposes  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Not  content  with  their  tithes  and  their  glebes,  the 
clergy  have  now  got  the  schools  which  they  called  theirs  placed 
upon  the  rates,  which  are  largely  paid  by  persons  outside  the  Church 
of  England.  The  clerical  party  has  thrown  down  a  challenge, 
and  those  who  value  religious  freedom  and  liberty  of  conscience 
are  bound  to  take  up  that  challenge.  The  passing  of  the  Act 
has  raised  the  issue  whether  an  established  church  ought  to  be 
suffered  to  continue  in  a  countrv  where  it  is  an  amazing  and  an 
indefensible  anachronism.  There  may  be  questions  that  are 
more  immediately  urgent  than  that  of  Disestablishment,  but  there 
is  no  question  that  is  more  essentially  important.  I  beg  of  you 
to  take  the  lesson  of  this  measure  to  heart,  and  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  the  strongest  argument  we  have  had  for  the  last  forty 
yean  in  the  struggle  to  secure  a  free  church  in  a  free  State. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Liberal  party  is  prepared  for  the  policy 
of  delivering  the  Church  of  England  from  its  connection  with  the 
State,  and  what  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  convince  the  laity  of  the 
Church  of  England  that  Disestablishment  would  be  for  their 
good  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  this  should  be  immediately  made  what  is  called  a  plank  in 
the  party  platform.  Great  changes  require  the  steady  pressure  of 
quiet  thought  and  reflection;  they  must  come  gradually;  they 
must  be  the  fruit  of  assured  conviction ;  they  must  sink  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  so  permeate  the  people's  minds  as 
ultimately  to  be  irresistible. 

Good  out  of  EyiL 

liberals  long  ago  saw  that  the  principles  of  civil  equality 
require  this  change.  The  passing  of  the  Education  Act  has  shown 
that  the  interests  of  education  require  it,  because  State  Establish- 
ment is  injuring  education,  not  only  by  turning  men's  thoughts 
away  from  the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  the  instruction  given 
in  them,  and  fixing  attention  upon  sectarian  controversy,  but  also 
by  creating  complexity  and  confusion  in  place  of  the  order  and 
simplicity  which  our  educational  system  ought  to  possess.  So  the 
aziatence   of  an   Elstablished   Church*  has   iniur^  the  Stata  bv 


alienating  citizens  firom  one  another.  So  it  has  injured  social  life 
by  making  one  set  of  men  look  down  upon  another ;  and,  worst  of 
all  its  evil  works,  it  has  injured  religion  itself  by  substituting 
bitterness  for  love,  jealousy  and  suspicion  for  co-operation,  by 
involving  the  Church  in  political  disputes,  and  by  leading  ministers 
of  religion  to  lean  upon  the  State,  and  to  desire  the  worldly  goods 
which  the  State  can  bestow  when  they  ought  to  fix  their 
minds  solely  upon,  and  draw  all  their  strength  from,  the  divine 
commission  they  have  received.  If  this  Education  struggle  leads 
the  country  to  consider  these  things  seriously,  good  may  come  out 
of  evil. 

A  Wretched  Measure. 
As  for  the  Bill  itself,  though  we  must  for  the  moment  make 
the  best  of  it,  still,  however  well  it  may  be  administered,  it  is  a 
wretched  measure.  It  leaves  education  in  a  chaotic  state;  it 
withholds  that  public  support  and  sympathy  which  education 
needs ;  it  keeps  one-half  of  the  schools  under  private  and  sectarian 
control ;  it  excludes  one-half  of  the  people  from  the  position  of 
head-teachers  of  schools,  and  it  gives  a  grudging  and  reluctant 
admission  even  to  the  lower  posts.  It  puts  an  unjust  strain  upon 
the  consciences  of  those  who  enter  the  teaching  profession,  and  it 
denies  to  the  ratepayers  the  power  of  managing  the  schools  which 
they  pay  for.  We  cannot  admit  this  Bill  to  be  a  solution  of  the 
education  problem.  We  shall  be  unworthy  of  the  traditions  of 
the  Liberal  party,  we  shall  be  unworthy  of  the  reputation  of 
Englishmen  for  practical  good  sense  and  common  fairness  if  we  do 
not  resolve  that  we  will  make  the  utmost  efforts  to  have  this  Bill 
swept  from  the  statute  book.  It  is  no  solution,  for  it  raises 
more  difficulties  than  it  solves.  Liberals  must  see  that  we  stand 
not  at  the  end  but  at  the  beginning  of  a  campaign,  which  must 
be  vigorously  maintained  till  next  General  Election.  Eveiy  seat 
that  (Mb  vacant  must  be  fought  upon  this  as  one  of  the  main  issues. 

Clearing  the  Ground. 

The  Government  have  rendered  us  one  service — they  have 
cleared  the  ground.  They  have  given  the  Liberal  party  ground 
on  which  we  can  all  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  heartily  together, 
and  we  shall  be  fe^lse,  not  merely  to  the  traditions  of  the  Liberal 
party,  but  also  to  our  duty  as  citizens  of  this  country  if  we  do  not 
determine  that  it  has  now  become  our  first  duty  to  secure  for  the 
country  a  system  of  education  which  shall  be  thoroughly 
popular,  which  shall  be  thoroughly  efficient,  which  shall,  from 
top  to  bottom,  be  thoroughly  unsectarian,  placing  all  teachers  and 
all  children  of  whatever  denomination  upon  the  common  footing 
of  equal  civil  rights.  Such  a  system — a  system  deserving  to  be 
called  truly  national — is  at  this  moment  the  first  need  of  the 
country,  a  need  which  is  vital  to  England  if  she  is  to  retain  the 
place  she  has  won  among  the  nation& 
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A  DISCREDITED  MINISTRY 


THE    FLOWING   TIDE    OF 
LIBERAL   SUCCESS. 


In  By-Ele::tions  in  Great  Britain,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Education  Act,  the 
Government  have  in  VOTES 


Bury 

North  Leeds 
Sevenoaks  ... 
Devonport  ... 
Cleveland  ... 
East  Toxteth 
Newmarket  ... 
West  Derby... 
Woolwich     ... 

Rye     

Chortsey 
Camborne     ... 


L08T. 

1,263 
8.275 
8,921 

608 
1,545 
1,584 

732 

6,034 

3,023 

1,116 

581 

23,682 


OAINIO. 


184 


184 


TOTAL    GOVERNMENT    LOSS;    23,498. 
SEATS   LOST  AND   GAINED. 

OOVIRNMINT    LOSSES.  aOVIRNMINT    GAINS. 

Bury.  Devonport. 

North  Leeds. 

Newmarket. 

Woolwich. 

Rye.        


The  Tory  Government  has  already  received  its 
NOTICE   TO   QUIT, 
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THE   IRISH    LAND   BILL. 


What  It  will  do  and  What  It  will  Cost. 


In  the  very  many  measures  dealing  with  Irish  Land  which  have 
been  passed  up  to  the  present  time  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  some 
have  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  a  dual  ownership  of  the  land  by  landlord 
and  tenant,  some  on  the  desirability  of  enabling  the  tenant  to  buy  out 
the  landlord  and  become  the  owner  of  the  land  he  farms.  In  the 
former  case,  what  the  State  has  done  has  been  to  fix,  -for  a  term  of 
years,  the  tenant's  rent ;  in  the  second  case  the  State  has  lent  its  credit 
to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  farms,  without,  however,  adding  anything 
to  the  amount  paid  by  the  tenant  before  it  is  accepted  by  the  landlord. 

The  Bill  now  introduced  by  Mr.  Wyndham  (March  25th,  1903)  is 
one  which  aims  at  making  the  Irish  tenant  the  owner  of  his  farm  by 
offering  the  tenant  such  inducement  to  buy  and  the  landlord  such 
inducement  to  sell  that  both  will  almost  certainly  be  willing  to  come 
to  terms.  This  inducement — ^in  the  form  oi  money — is  to  be  provided 
by  the  State,  which  is  to  give  to  the  landlord  a  cash  bonus  (called  a 
grant  in  aid)  in  addition  to  the  sum  payable  to  him  by  the  tenant. 

The  Cash  Bonus. 

The  total  capital  amount  of  cash  bonus  to  be  provided  by  the 
Treasury  out  of  taxes  (to  which  it  must  be  remembered  Ireland  con- 
tributes) is  twelve  millions.  The  maximum  amount  payable  in  any 
one  year  is  to  be  jB390,000.  As  a  set  off,  Mr.  Wyndham  pledges 
himself  to  effect  immediate  economies  in  Irish  administration  amount- 
ing to  £250,000  a  year.  So  far  as  the  cash  bonus  is  concerned,  the 
net  cost  will  be  therefore,  at  most,  £140,000  a  year,  to  which  Ireland 
herself  contributes  roughly  one-tenth. 

State  Credit. 

The  State,  in  addition,  lends  its  credit.  The  landlord  is  to  be  paid 
in  cash,  to  be  obtained  by  the  State  by  the  issue  of  new  stock  at  2}  per 
cent.,  guaranteed  by  the  common  exchequer,  not  redeemable  for  thirty 
years.  The  State  will  get  the  money  from  the  investor  and  pay.  it  to 
the  landlord ;  the  interest  (2}  per  cent.),  which  will  have  to  be  paid  to 
the  investor,  will  be  provided  by  the  Irish  tenant.  In  addition,  so  far 
as  an  amount  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  second  term  rent  (i.«.,  a  rent 
fixed  for  a  second  term  of  fifteen  years)  is  concerned,  the  tenant  will 
only  pay  interest,  and  no  extra  amount  for  sinking  fund.  This  can 
best  be  seen  by  taking  a  concrete  case.  Suppose  the  second  term  rent 
is  £100,  and  that  after  the  tenant  buys  the  land  the  amount  payable 
to  the  State  is  £80,  then  this  £10  (i«.,  one-tenth  of  £100)  is  to 
be  a  perpetual  rent-charge  payable  to  the  State,  which  in  turn  uses 
the  amount  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  amount  borrowed.  The  State 
has  a  debt,  the  interest  upon  which  it  gets  by  a  perpetual  rent-charge 
on  Irish  land  (estimated  to  amount  to  £400,000  a  year  when  all  the 
land  is  sold  to  the  tenants).      The  £70  payable  by  the  tenant  is  parfly 


interest^  partly  sinking  fund ;  in  68^  years  the  payment  oeases,  since 
in  that  time  the  capital  will  have  been  paid  ofi. 

ZOO  Millions  ia  Irish  Laad 

It  will  be  by  this  time  clear  that  the  State  will,  during  this  period 
of  68}  years,  have  a  very  large  sum  of  money  invested  in  Irish  land. 
The  total  amount  is  roughly  estimated  at  100  millions,  though  during 
the  first  three  years  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  not  more  than  five 
millions  a  year  is  to  be  advanced.  As  a  guarantee  for  the  investment 
there  is  the  security  of  (a)  the  land  itself,  and  (b)  the  amount  paid 
every  year  (2i  millions)  from  the  common  exchequer  to  the  Irish  Ex- 
chequer for  Irish  purposes.  The  Bill  gives'  no  Irish  authority  any 
responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  Irish  tenants  pay  their  rents  to  the 
British  Exchequer.     As  to  that,  Mr.  Wyndham  said  : — 

''Then  the  hon.  and  learned  member  asked  me  whether  I  had  acci- 
dentally omitted  to  say  that  at  some  future  time,  if  not  now,  this  eighth 
would  be  collected  by,  and,  I  presume,  administered  by,  some  local  bodies  in 
Ireland.  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  some  such  project  as  that ; 
and,  speaking  for  myself — and  I  speak  for  no  one  else  on  this  matter — I 
should  like  to  see  some  such  project  carried  out.  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
good  project.  I  belieye  that  it  would  be  wise  for  local  bodies  in  Ireland  to 
collect  some  part  of  these  instalments  and  hold  them  as  a  perpetual  form  of 
income,  of  course  surrendering  some  of  the  grants  given  from  this  country 
in  exchange.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  sensible  thing  to  do  to  interest 
local  bodies  in  Ireland  in  land  purchase.  But  this  is  a  long  Bill.  I  want 
this  Bill  to  pass.  I  am  afraid  of  overweighting  it,  and  I  have  been  per- 
suaded to  the  belief  that  to  bring  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  into  this  Bill  would  be  to  risk  the  loss  of  it.  On  matters  of  local 
government  there  is  not  that  agreement  between  all  parties  in  Ireland  which, 
thank  Heaven,  there  is  now  on  the  matter  of  land  purchase ;  and  had  I 
persisted  in  bringing  local  bodies  into  this  Bill  I  might  have  thrown  down 
a  possible  bone  of  contention  between  parties  who  are  drawing  so  close 
together  on  the  question  of  land  purchase.  If  that  is  ever  to  be  done  it 
must  be  done  in  the*future,  in  a  separate  measure,  on  the  responsibility  of  a 
Minister  who  feels  it  is  safe  to  do  it.  It  would  not  be  safe,  we  think,  to  do 
it  now — quite  safe  from  the  point  of  view  of  Ireland,  but  not  safe  from  the 
point  of  view  of  this  BiU."-— (floiw  of  CommonHy  March  2bih,  1903.) 
It  should  be  added  that  in  previous  schemes  of  land  purchase  there 
have  during  twelve  years  been  only  two  irrecoverable  debts — in  other 
words  the  rents  have  been  paid  to  the  State  practically  without  any 
loss  at  all. 

Cost  of  Loan. 

It  is  certain  that  the  price  obtained  for  2f  per  cent,  stock 
when  it  is  issued  will  be  less  than  par — i.e.,  the  investor  will  not  give 
more  than  (say)  95  sovereigns  in  return  for  JBIOO  worth  of  stock. 
This  will  occasion  a  loss  (since  the  State  will  owe  £100  whilst  it  only 
gets,  say,  £95)  and  in  addition  there  will  be  initial  expense  in  connec- 
tion with  floating  the  stock.  Both  this  loss  and  initial  expense  are  to 
be  paid  by  Ireland  herself  out  of  the  £185,000  a  year,  to  which  she 
has  an  absolute  right  as  an  equivalent  grant  for  the  £1,400,000  given 
to  England  and  Wales  by  the  Education  Act  of  1902. 
A  Typical  Case. 

The  technical  details  of  the  scheme  will  be  found  in  the  summary 
that  follows,  but  its  general  purport  can  best  be  gleaned  by  takuig  the 
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case  of  a  typical  tenant  buying  from  a  typical  landlord.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  tenant's  present  rent,  as  fixed  for  a  second  term  (of  f&teen 
years)  is  now  J&IOO.  If  under  the  Bill  the  tenant  agrees  to  buy  his 
land,  instead  of  his  rent  of  J&  100  he  is- to  pay  an  annual  sum  from  10 
to  30  per  cent,  less  than  his  second  term  rent—  say,  on  the  average, 
20  per  cent.  This  will  reduce  his  annual  payment  from  £100  to 
£80.     But  this  £80  must  be  divided  into  two  parts : 

(a)  £70  of  it  is  payable  to  the  State  for  sixty-eight  and  a  half 
years,  after  which  time  it  ceases  altogether. 

(6)  £10  is  payable  for  ever  to  the  State,  thus  becoming  a  perpetual 
rent-charge. 

As  for  the  landlord,  at  present  he  gets  £100  in  rent  paid  by  the 
tenant  less  the  £10  that  it  costs  him  to  collect  this  amount—  that  is  to 
say,  he  has  £90  net.  When  he  is  bought  out  by  the  Bill  he  is  to  get 
in  cash: 

(a)  £70  capitalised  at  3^  per  cent £2,154 

JBIO      „  „       2|        „         363 


(6)  A  bonus  from  the  State  of  15  per  cent,  on  this 
amount       


-£2,617 
378 


£2,895 
(The  amount  of  bonus  varies  with  the  value  of  the  estate,  sinking 
to  5  per  cent,  for  estates  of  £40,000  and  over.)  Thus,  the  landlord, 
instead  of  a  farm  giving  him  £90  a  year,  would  get,  say,  £2,900  in  cash. 
We  can  in  our  typical  case  thus  exhibit  what  has  been  and  will 
be  the  conditions : —  • 


Tenant 

Landlord. 

At  present... 

Pays  rent  of  £100  for 
second   term   of    15 
years 

Gets    rent    of    £100 
gross,  or  £90  net. 

Under  Land  Bill... 

Pays  for  68  J  years £70 
a  year,  land  becom- 
ing   his,  subject   to 
an  additional  perma- 
nent rent-chajrge  of 
£10  a  year,  tc,  £80 
for    68J   years,  and 
£10  for  ever  after- 
wards. 

Gets  in  cash  £2,900. 

This  arrangement  for  a  permanent  rent-charge  is  to  prevent  sub- 
division and  mortgaging,  since  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  State 
will  always  apply  even  if  the  tenant  sells  his  farm.  The  State  will 
have  a  hold  on  tiie  payer  of  the  rent-charge,  whoever  ^^  JfCjOOQlC 


Summary  of  Cost 

Let  us  call  the  United  Kingdom  John  Bull  (who  for  once  has  to  be 
a  composite  of  an  Englishman,  Scotsman,  and  Welshman).     Then 

(1)  In  c(wh  John  Bull  and  Ireland  have  to  pay 

at   most    £390,000  a  year. 
They  will  save  £250,000  a  year. 

The  net  cost  being  £140,000  a  year, 
of  which  John  Bull  pays  ^xf^hs,  i.^.,  £126,000  a  year. 

(2)  In    credit    John  Bull    and    Ireland    will  cU    most    invest 
100  millions  in  Irish  land. 

(3)  The  cost  both  of  the  flotation  of  the  necessary  loan  and  of  its 
being  issued  below  par  will  be  borne  by  Ireland  alone. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  BILL. 


(The  foUotving  official  summary  of  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Bill 
has  been  isstbed  by  the  Irish  Office,) 

I. -PURCHASE  OF  ESTATES. 

A  new  procedure  is  introduced  for  the  purchase  of  estates,  and 
a  new  department  of  the  Land  Commission  is  established,  called  the 
Estates  Commissioners.  The  Estates  Commissioners  are  placed  under 
the  general  control  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  They  are  empowered 
to  decide  what  constitutes  an  estate.  This  does  not  of  necessity  mean 
the  entire  property  owned  by  a  vendor,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  may  be  in  his  own  jiands.  It  enables  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners to  refuse  their  sanction  to  the  sale  of  a  number  of  poor  and 
uneconomic  holdings  unless  reasonable  facilities  are  given  for  their 
enlargement,  when  necessary,  and  for  adequate  access  to  turf  for  fuel, 
etc.  Separate  bargains  for  the  purchase  of  single  holdings  may  con- 
tinue under  the  existing  law. 

Sales  to  Tenants  in  Occupation  of  Holdings. 

Where  '^  estates  "  are  sold  purchase  agreements  are  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Estates  Commissioners  whenever  the  annual  sum  to  be  paid  by 
the  tenant-purchaser  is  (a)  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  below  his  rent  if 
that  rent  is  a  judicial  rent  fixed  or  agreed  to  since  1896,  or  if  it  is 
a  non-judicial  rent  on  a  holding  to  which  the  land  laws  apply  ;  and 
(6)  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  below  the  rent  if  it  is  a  judicial  rent  fixed 
before  1896: 

Provided  that  by  consent  of  landlord  and  tenant  the  Estates 
Commissioners  may,  if  they  think  it  reasonable,  treat  a  rent  in  class 
(b)  as  if  it  were  in  class  (a),  and  on  the  same  conditions  treat  a  non> 
judicial  rent  as  if  it  were  in  class  (b).  Agreements  are  not  to  be 
sanctioned  which  involve  payments  falling  either  above  or  below  the 
limits  of  these  scales. 

These  limits  do  not  apply  to  congested  estates  as  defined  in  the 
Bill,  or  to  estates  purchased  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

Within  these  limits  the  terms  are  left  to  bargaining,  which  may 
be  either  between  landlord  and  tenants  direct  or  by   the  Estates 
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Commissioners  buying  from  the  landlord  and  selling  again  to  the 
tenants.  In  the  former  case  the  Commissioners  must  sanction  the 
bargains  if  within  the  limits.  The  Commissioners  are  not  to  buy  an 
estate  without  having  agreements  to  purchase  from  three-quarters  of 
the  tenants  in  number  and  rateable  value,  except  in  special  cases  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Treasury. 

Sales  to  Persons  Other  than  Tenants. 

Besides  sales  of  holdings  to  the  occupying  tenants,  advances  for 
the  purchase  of  untenanted  land  on  the  estate  may  be  made. 

(a)  To  tenants  or  sons  of  tenants  on  the  estate  ;  to  small  tenants 
on  neighbouring  estates  ;  to  persons  who  within  twenty-five  years  past 
were  tenants  in  Ireland  and  have  lost  their  tenancies,  and  to  the 
personal  representatives  of  such  persons.  Provided  that  the  total 
amount  advanced  in  respect  of  each  such  increased  or  new  holding 
shall  not  exceed  £500  save  in  exceptional  cases,  where  the  amount  may 
oe  increased  to  £1,000. 

(b)  To  the  vendor,  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  his  occupation  (not 
exceeding  £20,000  and  not  exceeding  one-third  in  value  of  the  estate). 

(c)  To  trustees  for  land  to  be  held  for  common  purposes — viz.,  for 
pasturage,  turbary,  woods  and  plantations,  and  the  purposes  of  the 
Labourers  Acts. 

Improvements. 
Where  the  Estates  Commissioners  buy  an  estate  they  may  carry 
out  improvements  before  reselling;  and  funds  are  provided  for  this 
purpose  and  for  the  purchase  of  untenanted  land.  They  may  also  in 
certain  cases  deal  with  subtenants  as  if  they  were  tenants  and  buy  out 
the  intervening  interests. 

Arrears. 
An  amount  not  exceeding  one  year*s  arrears  may  be  deducted  from 
the  purchase-money  and  paid  to  the  vendor. 

Land  Judge's  Court. 

Facilities  are  given  to  the  Commissioners  for  purchasing  estates  in 
the  Land  Judge's  Court. 

Rent  Fixing  on  Purchased  Estates. 

Judicial  rent  fixing  is  suspended  when  the  Estates  Commissioners 
are  inquiring  into  an  estate  with  a  view  to  purchase  ;  and  ceases  after 
they  have  purchased  when  a  majority  of  the  tenants  have  agreed  to 
purchase  from  them. 

Employment  of  Solicitors  and  Agents. 

The  Estates  Commissioners,  in  negotiating  the  purchase  and  resale 
of  estates,  may  either  use  their  own  staff  or  employ  solicitors  and 
agents  on  a  scale  of  fees. 

Limitation  of  Advances. 

If  a  tenancy  in  a  holding  is  created  after  March  Ist,  1903,  the 
advance  for  its  purchase  must  not  exceed  £500  in  counties  of  which 
any  part  is  congested,  or  £1,000  in  counties  of  which  no  part  is 
congested. 

An  advance  for  the  purchase  of  a  holding  ^o^^e^fil^^^^)<^rt 
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letting  must  not  exceed  £1,000,  or  at  the  discretion  of   the  Land 
Commission  £2,000. 

These  limits  apply  whether  a  whole  estate  or  individual  holdings 
are  sold. 

II.— PROOF   OF   TITLE,  Ac. 

When  any  person  satisfies  the  Estates  Commissioners  that  he  has 
been  six  years  in  possession  of  an  estate  or  that  his  title  is  prima/acie 
good,  he  may  be  dealt  with  as  the  owner  for  all  purposes  except  the 
distribution  of  the  purchase  money. 

As  soon  as  the  estate  has  become  vested  in  the  tenants  or  the 
Estates  Commissioners,  as  the  case  may  be,  interest  upon  the  purchase- 
money  at  the  rate  of  3J  per  cent,  is  paid  to  the  vendor  until  a  fixed 
day,  called  "  closing  day."  After  closing  day  the  rate  of  interest  paid 
to  the  vendor  on  the  purchase-money  and  to  encumbrancers  on  the 
amount  of  their  claims  falls  to  2}  per  cent,  until  claims  are  proved 
and  the  money  distributed. 

If  any  person  claiming,  whether  as  vendor  or  encumbrancer  or 
otherwise,  is  guilty  of  inexcusable  delay,  the  interest  payable  to  him 
may  be  reduced  or  withheld. 

Investments— Public  Trustee. 

Enlarged  powers  of  investment  are  given  to  vendors  of  estates ; 
and  a  public  trustee  is  appointed  to  assist  them  and  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  this  part  of  the  Bill. 

Quit  Rents  and  Superior  Interests. 

A  summary  and  inexpensive  process  is  introduced  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  quit  or  Crown  rents  extending  over  several  estates ;  and 
for  the  discharge  of  paramount  interests  of  nominal  or  small  amount. 

Guarantee  Deposits. 

No  guarantee  deposit  is  to  be  retained  in  the  case  of  sales  of 
estates  under  the  Bill.  Power  is  given  to  the  Land  Commission  to 
repay  certain  guarantee  deposits  retained  under  former  Acts. 

III.— FINANCE. 
Advances    in    Cash. 

Vendors  will  be  paid  in  cash  instead  of  stock. 

In  order  to  raise  the  cash,  a  new  stock  will  be  issued  bearing 
dividends  at  2J  per  cent.  If  any  expense  is  incurred  through  this 
stock  being  issued  at  a  discount  it  will  be  borne  by  the  new  grant  to 
be  made  to  Ireland  as  an  equivalent  to  the  grant  under  the  English 
Education  Act,  1902 — i.e  ,  extra  stock  will  be  issued  and  repaid  out 
of  the  grant  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  per  annum  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund.  The  grant  is  made  a  part  of  the  Guarantee  Fund.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  stock  is  issued  at  a  premium  the  surplus  will  be 
used  to  reimburse  the  new  grant.  For  the  first  four  years  the  grant 
will  also  be  charged  with  £60,000  a  year  to  meet  the  initial  expense 
of  floating  the  stock. 

Annuity  and  Perpetual  Rent  Charge. 

The  annual  payment  by  each  tenant-purchaset  will  be,  to  the  extent 
of  seven-eighths,  a  terminable  annuity,  and,  to  the  extent/Of  onA^ighth, 
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a  perpetual  rent-charge.  The  price  to  the  vendor  will  be  ascertained 
by  capitalising  the  annuity  at  3^  per  cent.,  and  the  rent-charge  at  2f 
per  cent. — e,g.y  suppose  the  tenant-purchaser's  annual  payment  to  be 
£80 ;  of  this  £70  will  be  terminable  annuity  and  £10  perpetual  rent- 
charge  ;  the  price  to  the  vendor  will  be  — 

£70  capitalised  at  3i  per  cent £2, 1 54 

£10  capitalised  at  21  per  cent 363 

£2,517 
The  annuities  will  not  be  subject  to  decadal  reductions. 

Grant  in  Aid. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  land  a  grant  in*  aid  will  be  made 
of  £12,000,000.  It  will  be  employed  as  follows:  A  percentage 
graduated  inversely  on  the  amount  of  the  purchase  price  of  each  estate 
will  be  paid  to  the  vendor. 

The  maximum  addition,  for  estates  of  £5,000  and  under,  is  15  per 
cent. ;  the  mimimum,  for  estates  of  £40,000  and  over,  is  5  per  cent. 
The  scale  is  liable  to  revision  every  five  years. 

Special  Aid  to  Congested  Estates. 

In  addition  to  the  grant  in  aid,  it  is  provided  that  the  Estates 
Commissioners  may  expend  on  the  purchase  of  congested  estates,  as 
defined  in  the  Bill,  an  annual  amount  exceeding  by  lO  per  cent,  on  the 
average  of  a  year's  transactions  the  amount  which  they  recover  by  sale 
to  the  tenants. 

Fees  and  Stamp  Duty. 

When  the  Estates  Commissioners  buy  an  estate  no  fee  is  payable 
for  the  registration  of  their  title  ;  and  any  searches  made  by  order  of 
the  Land  Commission  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  or  the  Registry  of 
Title  will  be  made  free  of  charge.  No  stamp  duty  is  payable  on  any 
conveyance  of  land  to  any  person  where  an  advance  is  made  under  the 
Land  Purchase  Acts. 

IV.— REGULATIONS  FOR  HOLDINGS  PURCHASED. 

Turbary,  &c. 

Where  trustees  hold  land  for  common  purposes  they  administer  it 
under  regulations  made  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Where  a  tenant  has  not  the  exclusive  right  of  turbary  on  his  hold- 
ing before  purchase  the  Estates  Commissioners  may  make  regulations 
for  the  cutting  of  turf  by  neighbouring  holders,  but  on  condition  that 
(a)  the  cutting  is  not  so  deep  as  to  prevent  future  reclamation,  (6) 
sufficient  turf  is  left  for  the  proprietor,  and  (c)  amends  are  made  for 
any  damage  done. 

Subdivision  and  Mortg^aging. 

If  the  proprietor  of  a  holding  sublets  or  subdivides  it,  or  becomes 
bankrupt^  or  dies  and  leaves  the  holding  to  more  than  one  person,  the 
Land  Commission  may  cause  the  holding  to  be  sold ;  or,  in  the  last- 
mentioned  case,  they  may  nominate  as  proprietor  one  of  the  persons 
interested,  and  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  other  interests. 

The  proprietor  of  a  holding  may  not  without  the  leave  of  the  Land 
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CommiBsion  mortgage  or  charge  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  ten  times 
its  rateable  value. 

These  powers  are  partly  new ;  in  part  they  exist  under  the  present 
law,  but  only  during  the  period  of  the  annuity.  The  Bill  makes  them 
perpetual,  and  the  payment  of  the  perpetual  rent  charge  renders  them 
effective. 

The  Commissioner  of  Valuation  and  the  local  officers  reporting  to 
him  will  keep  the  Land  Commission  informed  of  any  change  of  owner- 
ship or  subdivision  of  a  holding. 

v.— CONGESTED  DISTRICTS  BOARD. 

The  Congested  Districts  Board  is  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  same  position  for  the  Congested  Districts  as  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners occupy  in  Ireland  generally.  Advances  are  to  be  made  to  it 
on  the  same  terms  and  subject  to  the  same  limitations ;  £20,000  a 
year  out  of  the  new  Development  Grant  is  added  to  its  cash  income. 
The  legal  business  connected  with  proof  of  title,  etc.,  on  estates  pur- 
chased by  it  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Land  Commission.  The  Board 
is  empowered  to  purchase  untenanted  land  up  to  a  limit  of  about 
one  and  a  quarter  million  pounds  bo  be  held  at  one  time. 

VL— LAND    LAW. 
Sub-Commissions. 

For  the  fixing  of  fair  rent  in  cases  where  the  present  rent  does  not 
exceed  £5,  a  cheaper  process  is  introduced ;  the  case  is  heard  by  a 
single  valuer,  from  whose  decision  a  limited  right  of  appeal  is  given. 

In  cases  where  the  present  rent  is  over  J&5  the  process  remains  as 
at  present,  except  that  the  Sub-Commission  will  consist  of  one  legal  and 
one  lay  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Appeals. 

Appeals  from  the  decision  of  a  Sub-Commissioner  or  of  a  lay 
Commissioner  will  be  heard  by  a  Judicial  Commissioner  sitting  with 
one  lay  assessor.  Appeals  may  be  dismissed,  or  costs  imposed,  on  the 
ground  that  evidence  was  not  produced  in  the  Court  below. 

VII.-LABOURERS'  ACTS. 

The  expression  "agricultural  labourer"  in  the  Labourers' Acts  is 
to  include  any  person  other  than  a  domestic  servant  who  works  for 
hire  in  a  rural  district  and  whose  wages  do  not  exceed  2s.  6d.  a  day  if 
he  is  not  in  occupation  of  land  exceeding  one  quarter  of  an  acre. 

An  agricultural  labourer  who  has  made  an  application  under  the 
Ijabourers'  Acts  and  has  within  twelve  months  thereafter  been 
dismissed  from  his  employment  may  apply  to  a  Court  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  and  compensation  may  be  awarded  to  hira  if  it  is  proved 
that  his  dismissal  was  caused  by  his  application. 


[The  full  text  of  the  Bill  can  be  obtained  from  tke  Liberal  PtMicatvtn 
Department,  42,  Parliament-streetf  S.  fT.,  POST  prke  for  6d.  ] 
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WAR  TAXES  IN  TIME  OF  PEACE. 


Liberals  have  for  some  years  past  poiDte^ 
out  that  even  when  the  war  in  South  Africa 
was  over,  by  for  the  greater  part  of  the  war. 
taxation  would  remain  in  order  to  pay  for 
the  enormous  and  wastefol  inerease  in  the 
ordinary  national  expenditure.  This  is  now  onLy 
too  dear  frcmi  Mr.  Ritehle's  First-Budget; 

The  extraordinary  Increase  in  this  expendi- 
ture can  be  seen  by  the  following  o£SciaI  facts 
and  figures:— 


TORY   YEARS 

Kndiqg  Haroh  31,  1886 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1808 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 


It 


ORDINARY 
■XPRNDITURR ' 

;^,74e,000 

;a0M77,Q00 

£l62,936,(m 

;a08,16O,000 

;aio,605,ooa 

jO2i,926,W0 
iC130,402.000 
«188»484«000 


(Estimated.) 

USTeeMPLETE  LIBERAL  YEAR 
«ndl>y1farohSl,l888  ...     MMISitfVD 

Irioreased  Ordwary  Tory-  n jrc  i 
Expenditure  per  Year «. .  i#4-0|t 


-    WAR 

EXPENDITUtt: 

S8^S17,000 

68,820.000 

.    73,197,000 

,  Hoe^ooo^ 


Apart  altogQther  flpom  war  expenditure,  there- 
fbre,  the  Tory  Ctovemment  is  now  spending 
over 

FORH-FIVE  MiLUONS  A  YEAR 

more  tiian  their  Liberal  predecessors,  or  con- 
siderably more  than 

A  POUMTD  A   £IS2AI>   A  ITESAR 

for  every  man,  woman,  and  cliild  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  For  every  two  pounds  spent  by 
the  UBERAL  Government,  the  TORIES  are 
spending  nearly  three. 

Most  of  the  increased  expenditure  is  on  the 
Army  and  Navy.  In  the  last  Liberal  year  0894-5) 
the  amount  spent  on  the  Army  and  Navy  was 
85i  millions ;  in  this  year's  estimates  (1903-4)  the 
amount  is  64^  millions— or  an  increase  of  29 
millions  in  9  years. 

The  Tory  doles  to  their  "Mends"— the  land- 
owners and  the  parsons— cost  nearly  8  millions  a 
year. 

You  have  to  thank  this  Government  for 

The  Taxes  on  Sugar  and  Coal, 
The  Extra  Taxes  on  Tea,Tobacco,  Beer,  Spirits 
and  an  Increase  of  3d.  in  the  Income  Tax. 

IS  TORYISM  WORTH  ITS  COST? 


pDblished  by    the  Liberal  PnbllcatioB  Departneat  (in  connccdoa   with  the  National  Libeiml 

Fedantioa  and    die  Llbeiml    Cwtnl  AeeocUtioe)^   as    PeHiameDt  Street,    Loedoa,  SwW.. 
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The  Budget  of  1903 


WHY  18  THE  CORN  TAX  REPEALED? 


TORYISM  &  ITS  "FRIENDS." 


VX'  BrrOHIS'S  FIBST  BXJDOET  shows  a  surplus  of  nearly 
eleven  millions. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  South  African  war  is  over.  But  since 
the  war  began  taxes  amounting  to  over  30  millions  a  year  have  been  put 
on,  and  tk»  axoMiiif  thing  is  tbat  with  the  war  over  less 
than  ONE  THIRD  of  the  war  taxation  can  be  taken  off. 

The  BRIOHT  SPOT  in  the  Budget  is  the  Repeal  of  the  Com 
Tax— a  great  trinmph  for  Liberals  and  Free  Traders,  who 
hare  all  along  protested  against  this  THIN  END  of  the 

PR0TE0TI0NI8T  WEDOE.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Tax  shows 
what  nntruthfal  nonsense  the  Tories  talked  when  they  said  it  was 
an  paid  by  the  foreigner.  That  is  not  true,  for  if  it  had  been 
would  Mr.  Ritchie  now  be  making  the  foreigner  a  present 
of  ?l7D-aad'a^half  mnions  a  year?  The  Tax  is  taken  off 
because  tile  by-elections  have  shows  how  bitterly  the  Tax  is 
r^anted  by  the  workiig  classes  who  paid  the  bnlk  of  it 

This  is  the  ONLT  relief  the  woridng  classes  get,  however,  sine 
aU  tbe  rest  pf  the  surplus  goes  to  the  income-tax  payer.  The  Tory 
StoHdaurd  has  given  the  reason  why  The  income-tax*  payer  is  the 
"  BACKBONE  '*  of  the  Tory  party,  and  here,  as  ever,  Tory  Ministers 
are  determined  to  ^'taKo  Dare  of  their  fkiendf"  If  the  balance 
had  been  held  level  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation  in  disposing 
of  the  surplus  the  consumers  (of  whom  the  working  classes 
form  the  enormous  majority)  would  have  had  FOUR 
MILLIONS  a  yeat  additional  relief  oyer  and  above  what 
they«tbiUlyir«t  o„.,:e...^oogj^^ 


The  Ordioanr  Nattonal  JExpemlltttre. 


The  alanning  thinf  is  the  grbwth  of  the  ordinary  national 
expenditure,  apart  altogether  from  the  cost  of  the  warsj  whether  in 
South  Africa  or  China. 

•  In  the  year  18M>96  the  last  complete  year  of  Liberal  finance,  the 
national  expenditure  was  i 

94  millions  (£98,018,000) 

In  the  year  1901-02  the  national  expenditure  (apart  from  war 
charges)  bad  risen  to 

122i  millions  (£122,328,000). 

In  the  year  19084)8  the  national  expenditure  (again  tport  from  war 
charges)  rose  still  further  to  the  enormous  total  of 

1801  millions  (£180,402,000). 

For  the  year  1908O4  the  national  expenditure  (till  apart  from 
war  charges)  goes  up  to  the  unprecedented  total  of 

139i  million.  (£139,464,000). 


Toryism  involves  extravagance 
and  waste.  And  don't  forget  that 
the  Corn  Tax  would  not  now 
have  to  be  taken  off  if  the  Tories 
had  not  last  year  put  it  on« 
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THE  "MISREPRESENTED" 

CORN  TAX. 

Mr.  Ritchie  takes  off  the  tax  on  Corn  because 
it  is  a  tax  upon  a  "  PRIME  NECESSITY  OF  LIFE." 
This  admits  what  the  Liberal  party  has  all  along 
said,  but  what,  up  to  now,  the  Tory  party  has 
always  denied. 

A  LIBERAL  UNIONIST  LEAFLET,  issued  in 
1902,  said  :— 

"  The  truth  is  that  the  Buty  has  not  raised  the 
price  of  bread,  nor  reduced  the  size  of  the  loaf." 

It  was  added  that  the  Duty  was  "  mostly  "  paid 
by  AMERICAN  RAILWAY  COMPANIES,  who  had 
had  to  reduce  their  charges  for  carriage. 

AN  OFFICIAL  TORY  LEAFLET,  issued  in 
January,  1903,  said  that  the  '*  REAL  TRUTH  OF 
THE  MATTER"  was  as  follows:— 

**  The  duty  amounts  to  about  3^  per  cent  charge 
levied  ON  THE  FOSEIONEB  for  the  right  of 
supplying  the  English  market  ....  we  end 
the  year  ....  WITH  OVER  TWO  MILLIONS 
STEBimO  OF  FOBEIONESS'  MONEY  IN  THE 
POCKETS  OF  OTIS  OWN  CHANCELLOR  OF 
THE  EXCHEQUER." 

Now  that  the  Corn  Tax  is  withdrawn  you  know 
what  ^^MISREPRESENTATIONS"  were  made  to 
you  by  Tories  in  defence  of  it. 

No  wonder  that  MR.  RITCHIE  said  that  "IT  IS 
A  TAX  THAT  LENDS  ITSELF  VERY  READILY 
TO  MISREPRESENTATION!" 

It  is  the  Liberal  Party  that  has  worked 
for  the  repeal  of  the  tax, 

AKD 

Don't  forsfet  that  the  Tories  would 
never  have  been  able  to  take  It  ofT  if 
they  themselves  had  not  first  put  it  on. 

Publiihed  by  the  Liberal  Publication  Department  (in  cotinection  with  the  National  Liberal 
Vederatlon  and  the  Libmnl  CmtnJ  ABSodation),  42,  Parlianir;nt  Street,  WeBtminster.  S.W., 

and  Printed^  the  National  Preoi  Agency,  Limited,  Whitcf  riars  Home,  London,  B.C. 
T.«A*r«ii  fJ<^    1QAQ1  SOiO.^.  rPrifw  2s.  nnr  1000. 
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THE  DONKEY  AND  THE 
CORN  SACK. 

A  UTTLE  FABLE  FOR  TAXPAYER& 


Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  patient  Donkey 
whose  hard  lot  It  was  never  to  be  free  from 
burdensome  loads. 

When  these  loads  grew  heavier  (as  they  did 
all  the  time)  it  occasionally  grumbled,  but  never- 
theless always  went  on  carrying  them. 

At  last  its  Master,  emboldened  by  his  success 
in  getting  the  burdens  carried,  put  on  a  sack  of 
corn  that  proved  an  intolerable  strain  on  the 
poor  animal. 

"I'm  quite  sure,"  said  the  Master,  "that 
you  won't  feel  it— it's  a  mere  nothing,  and  just 
put  on  for  the  look  of  the  thing." 

"  I'm  an  ass,  I  know,  but  not  such  an  ass  as  all 
that,"  retorted  the  Donkey,  which  did  everything 
in  its  power  to  cast  the  corn  sack  off. 

At  last,  when  the  poor  beast  was  beginning  to 
kick  and  the  sack  had  raised  a  great  blister  on  its 
back,  the  Master  thought  it  wiser  to  take  it  off. 

*'  There  now,"  said  the  Master,  as  he  removed 
the  offending  corn  sack,  "it's  off  now— see  how 
good  and  kind  I  am  to  you  I " 

"Nay!"  said  the  Donkey;  "the  cruel  thing 
was  that  you  ever  put  it  on." 

The  patient  Donkey  is  the  British 
Taxpayer  and  its  IMaster  the  Tory 
Qovernment;  the  moral  is  that  the 
Tories  could  not  In  1903  have  taken 
off  the  Corn  Tax  if  they  had  not  first 
of  all  put  It  on  in  1902. 

Publithed  by  the  Liberal  PabUnttoa  Department  (in  connection  with  the  National  Liberal 

FedarsMon  and  the  Liberal  Gentnl  Aaeoeiation),  42,  Parliament  Street,  Wettmlnetor,  8.W., 
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RIBHT  OF  COMBINATION. 


A  SIGNIFICANT  DIVISION. 


It  is  Bometimes  said  by  those  who  seem  to  know 
nothing  of  the  history  of  the  past  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  liberal  and  Tory  parties  so 
far  as  Labour  questions  are  concerned. 

A  recent  division  in  the  House  of  Commons  will 
show  how  far  removed  this  is  from  the  truth. 

On  May  8th,  1903,  a  Bill  to  legalise  the  peace- 
ful conduct  of  Trade  Disputes  came  up  for  second 
reading.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  SHACKLETON, 
the  Labour  Member  for  Clitheroe,  and  backed  by  Mr. 
BELL,  Mr.  JOHN  WILSON  (Durham),  Mr.  BROAD- 
HXTRST,  Mr.  WILLIAM  ABRAHAM  (Rhondda), 
Mr.  EEIR-HARDIE,  Mr.  FENWICE,  Sir  CHARLES 
DILEE,  Mr.  JACOBY,  and  Mr.  FICEARD,  all  Liberal 
or  Labour  Members,  NONE  of  them  Tory  Members. 

The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  restore  to  Trade 
Unionists  and  workmen  generally  some  of  the 
rights  of  which  they  have  been  deprived  by  recent 
unexpected  decisions  of  the  judges.  The  Bill  con- 
sisted of  the  following  two  clauses:— 

Legalisation  of  Fearful  Picketing. 

1.  It  shall  bo  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  acting  either 
on  their  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  a  trade  union  or  other 
association  of  individuals,  registered  or  unregistered,  in  con- 
templation of  or  during  the  continuance  of  any  trade  dispute, 
to  attend  for  any  of  the  following  purposes  fif''t^p4E^9^house 


or  place  where  a  penon  resides,  or  works,  or  carries  on  his 
business,  or  happens  to  be  :— 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  peacefully  obtaining  or  commaid- 

cating  information: 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  peacefully  persuading  any  person  to 

work  or  abstain  from  working. 

Amendment  of  Law  of  CoThspiraey. 

2.  An  agreement  or  combination  by  two  or  more  persons 
to  do  or  procure  to  be  done  any  act  in  contemplation  or 
furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  shall  not  be  ground  for  an 
action  if  such  act  when  committed  by  one  person  would  not 
be  ground  for  an  action. 

These  very  modest  and  reasonable  proposals  were 
opposed  by  the  Oovernmenty  who  would  only  agree 
to  SHELVE  the  question  by  appointing  a  Boyal 
Commission.  THE  BILL  WAS  THBOWN  OUT  BT 
A  MAJORITY  OF  30. 

How  did  the  two  parties  vote? 
Out  of  every  100  Tories  in  the  House 

69    voted    AGAINST    the    Bill, 

4    voted    FOR    the    Bill, 
27    did    not    vote    at   alL 

Out  of  every  100  Liberals 

88    voted    FOB   the    Bill, 
NONE    voted    AGAINST   the    Bill 


The  Liberal  party  Is  pledged  to 
legislation  to  secure,  in  the  Interests 
of  the  community  as  a  whole,  that 
working  men  shall  have  restored  to 
them  rlffhts  of  combination,  without 
which  they  are  powerless. 
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NATIONAL     EXPENDITURE.! 


By  MR.  JOHN   E.  ELLIS,   M.P. 


[From  a  speech,  on  May  15iA,  1903,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
mfalwnal  Liberal  Federation  ai  Scarborough,  in  moving  the  fotlovoing 
resolution : — 

**That  this  Council  views  with  alarm  the  enormous  nt)wth  of  the 
national  expenditure,  due  to  the  long  predominance  of  the  Tory  party  and 
the  reckless  policy  of  the  Government,  an  expenditure  which  is  wholly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  national  needs,  which  lays  upon  the  people  an 
intolerable  burden  of  taxation,  which  cripples  the  commerce  and  endangers 
the  credit  of  the  country,  and  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  those  great 
principles  of  Free  Trade  on  which  our  national  prosperity  depends."] 


In  dealing  with  figures  as  to  national  expenditure  there  is 
always  danger  of  some  confusion  and  variation,  and  the  Parliamentary 
papers  issued  on  this  head  are  multifarious,  and,  to  some  extent^ 
contradictory,  but  there  is  one  of  those  Parliamentary  papers,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  House  of  Commons  considers  as  satisfactory  on  which  to 
base  an  argument.  It  is  the  return  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Fowler^s 
return,  after  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  who  annually  moves  that  it  be  made. 
This  return  shows  the  net  issues  from  the  Exchequer,  excluding 
from  its  purview  all  the  money  that  is  raised  and  paid  over  to  local 
authorities,  and  also  all  charges  for  the  war  in  South  Africa  or 
the  conflict  in  China;  and,  moreover,  has  that  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  all  financial  comparisons,  namely,  the  quality  of  com- 
paring like  with  like. 

..Yearly  Expenditure. 

On  that  basis,  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1887,  a  year 
belonging  to  a  period  for  which  a  Liberal  Qovernment  was  responsible, 
was  78  millions  sterling  odd.  In  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1896,  for 
which  also  a  Liberal  Qovernment  was  responsible  financially,  the  total 
national  expenditure  was  85  millions  sterling.  In  the  year  1899, 
before  the  great  conflict  in  South  Africa,  it  stood  at  94  millions 
odd.  This  year,  ending  March  31st,  1904,  the  national  expendituro 
is  to  amount  to  no  less  a  sum  than  1 27  millions.  That  is  to  say,  we 
are  spending  this  year  £162  for  every  £100  we  spent  in  1887.  But 
everyone  who  has  any  dealings  in  commerce  or  finance  will  agree 
that  the  point  is  where  does  the  increase  of  expenditure  arise  X  Well, 
the  figures  will  show.  The  naval  and  military  expenditure  of  this 
country  in  the  year  1887  was  32  millions  sterling;  in  the  year  now 
running  it  is  69  millions  sterling.     That  is  where  the  increase  arises. 

Froportioiis  of  Expenditure. 

To  come  to  the  proportions  of  expenditure,  breaking  our  total  expendi- 
ture up  under  three  heads,  namely  (1)  Service  of  Debt;  (2)  the  Civil 


Services  (embracing  all  the  great  department  that  go  to  build  up  the 
real  life  of  the  nation) ;  and  (3)  Armaments,  naval  and  military.  With 
these  headings  we  get  for  every  £100  expended  :— 


Liberal  Yean. 

Tory  Tean. 

1887.     J 

1896. 

1899. 

1904. 

<1)  Debt      «.        ^ 

<2)  Civil       

<3)  Naval  and  Military      ... 

£ 
34 
25 
41 

£ 
30 
26 
44 

£ 

27 
26 
47 

£ 
23 

24 
53 

£100 

jbioo 

XlOO 

£100 

Unproductive  Expenditure. 

What  does  that  really  meani  I  am  not  going  to  argue  here 
whether  we  ought  to  have  an  army  and  navy,  but  I  do  say  this: 
Everyone,  I  think,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  will  agree  that  a  large 
portion,  at  all  events,  of  that  £53  out  of  every  £100  is  not  what 
can  be  termed  truly  reproductive  expenditure.  It  may  be  insurance 
against  possible  danger,  but  it  is,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  most 
ardent  lover  of  armaments,  like  that  which  we  pay  to  the  police 
force  for  the  preservation  of  civil  order.  It  is  not  reproductive  in 
the  sense  that  the  wages  paid  to  workmen  to  produce  articles  of 
commerce  are.  It  is  not  in  the  highest  sense  productive,  and  there- 
fore if  the  unproductive  expenditure  is  rising  and  the  reproductive 
expenditure  is  falling,  we  must  be  going  along  the  wrong  road.  That 
is  a  proposition  that  even  the  person  who  desires  the  greatest 
extension  of  the  Empire,  who  holds  most  surely  and  firmly  by  the  word 
4<  Imperialist^"  whatever  it  might  mean,  will  agree  to. 

Territorial  Expansion. 

There  are  two   main   sources,   after   all,    of  the  increase  of  this 

•experience.     There  is  the  source  at  which  I  have  hinted — territorial 

expansion.     In  the  year  1896  these  words  were  used  : — 

*'  For  the  last  twenty  years,  still  more  for  the  last  twelve  years  (t.e., 
-■inee  1884),  you  have  been  laying  your  hands  with  almost  frantic  eagerness 
■on  every  tract  of  territory  adjacent  to  your  own,  or  desirable  from  any 
point  of  view,  you  thought  it  desirable  to  take.  That  has  had  two  results. 
The  first  result  is  this,  that  you  have  excited  -to  an  almost  intolerable 
•degree  the  envy  of  other  colonising  nations,  and  that  in  the  case  of  many 
countries  or  several  countries  that  were  friendly  to  you,  you  can  reckon,  in 
consequence  of  your  colonial  policy,  not  on  their  active  benevolence,  but  on 
their  active  malevolence." 

Those  are  very  striking  words  from  a  remarkable  speech  of  the 
Earl  of  Bbsebery  in  1896.  The  authority  is  indisputable;  the 
assertion  is  very  strong.  In  consequence  of  a  certain  policy  i-^^ 
<»untry  had  to  reckon  upon  the  active  malevolence  of  certain  Powers. 
Therein  lies  the  origin,  the  basis,  the  beginnings  of  that  mad  race 
with  respect  to  the  navies  in  Europe.    I  was  very  glad  to  hear  frand 


Mr.  Ritchie  that  the  Goyeminent  acknowledged  that  there  were 
signs  on  the  part  of  certain  people  of  a  desire  to  cry  <'  Halt ! "  in  that 
mad  race,  and  I  hope  we  should  not  be  the  last  to  do  that.  I  hope 
that  this  great  country  will  set  the  example  in  holding  out  the  view  to 
the  Powers  of  Europe  that,  at  all  events,  some  sort  of  understanding 
might  be  arrived  at  that  this  process  should  be  arrested. 

Military  Megalomania. 

Apart  from  that  mad  race,  which  mainly  began  in  the  middle 
"eighties,"  a  new  idea  has  grown  up  recently,  that  of  this  country 
being  a  great  military  Bower ;  that  it  should  strive  and  vie  with  the 
gretit  autocratic  and  despotic  Powers  in  Europe  in  having  an  enormous 
standing  army.  This  is  a  matter  that  one  very  simple  fact  will 
settle.  We  have  only  to  go  to  the  census  returns  to  see  that  the 
decadal  rate  of  increase  of  population  of  these  islands  is  decreasing^ 
and  it  must  be  manifest  to  any  man  who  understands  those  figures  that 
it  is  impossible  that  this  country  should  ever  put  itself  alongside  Russia 
or  Qermany  in  the  matter  of  number  of  soldiers.  That  is  sufficient^ 
quite  apart  from  any  other  consideration,  to  settle  the  question.  But 
I  welcome  reij  much  the  new  crusade  which  has  arisen  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  led  by  the  Tory  member  for  Whitby,  Mr.  Beckett^  to  bring 
the  Government  to  a  sense  of  sobriety  in  this  matter.  I  am  unable  to 
follow  the  technical  discussion  about  these  Army  corps,  but  I  am  told, 
and  the  argument  has  remained  absolutely  unanswered  in  the  House 
of  Conmions,  that  to  vote  the  large  number  of  men  that  have  this  year 
been  voted  to  the  colours  is  absolutely  misleading,  and  that  a  small 
and  efficient  army  that  is  a  reality  would  be  far  more  useful  than  the 
army  that  the  Government  propose  to  have  on  paper.  Well,  under  the 
head  "  Navy  and  Army  "  we  get^  as  has  been  pointed  out,  almost  aU 
the  terrible  increase  in  our  national  expenditure.  The  whole  thing 
rests  upon  policy,  and  upon  a  policy  that  is  mistaken  and  wrong. 

i,      Crippled  Commerce  and  Credit 

This  enormous  growth  of  expenditure,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  cripples 
the  commerce  of  this  country.  The  rate  of  interest  has  risen,  the 
value  of  securities  has  gone  down.  Even  a  matter  recently  discussed 
in  Parliament  illustrated  this.  A  Bill  which  I  support  has  been 
introduced  to  create  a  new  authority  for  the  Port  of  London.  In 
that  case  that  authority  will  be  .unable  to  borrow  the  money  it 
requires  except  at  a  rate  of  interest  which  will  mean  the  levying  of 
heavier  duties  on  goods  coming  into  the  port»  and  consequently  heavier 
prices  for  the  consumer.  That  is  only  one  example  of  the  harmful 
effect  upon  commerce  of  the  financial  embarrassment  resulting  from 
present  policy,  and  of  the  depreciation  of  the  credit  of  the  oountiy. 
The  Besolation  goes  on  to  allude  to  the  credit  of  the  country. 
In  1863  the  National  Debt  amounted  to  821  millions,  in  1883  to 
753  millions,  in  1893  to  671  millions,  in  1899  to  635  millions.     Henoe 


aearlj  300  millions  had  been  swept  off  between  1863  and  1899. 
Where  are  we  now  ]  The  National  Debt  now  stands  at  798  millions. 
Consols  were  in  1893  at  98,  in  1899  at  106,  ia  1901  at  94,  and  ia 
1902  at  92.  That  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  depreciation  which 
the  credit  of  the  country  has  undergone.  There  have  been  specious 
arguments  that  all  this  does  not  matter.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  very 
serious  matter.  As  individuals,  the  matter  comes  home  to  us.  If  I 
write  a  promise  on  a  piece  of  paper  at  this  table  to  pay  £100  and 
found  outside  in  the  street  it  was  only  worth  £9%  I  should  think  my 
credit  was  bad,  and  so  would  you  all.  For  the  issue  of  £146,000,000 
war  debt  we  only  got  £139,000,000  in  cash.     That  is  bad  finance. 

The  Boot  of  the  Whole  Thing. 

It  is  now  twenty-three  years  since  the  electors  pronounced  with  no- 
uncertain  sound  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  the  Liberal  party, 
for  in  1892  thera  was  no  genuine  movement  in  the  large  boroughs. 
Curiously  enough,  the  Tory  party  and  Tory  principles  were^ 
under  a  cloud  for  twenty-eight  years  of  the  last  century,  from 
1846  to  1874;  but  it  is  significant  that  whUe  that  occurred  under 
a  high  franchise  and  a  bad  system  of  representation,  there  has  been 
Liberal  decadence  under  a  low  franchise  and  a  better  system  of 
representation.  Let  Liberals  look  facts  in  the  face.  What  we  have- 
to  do  is  to  permeate  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  not  merely  in 
meetings,  but  in  their  houses,  in  their  homes,  with  the  principles  we- 
profess.  What  is  wanted  really  is  a  change  of  spirit  in  one  vital 
matter,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  thing.  What  is  wanted  ia 
a  reversion  to  the  old  idea  not  among  "  peace-atany-price "  people- 
alone,  but  among  the  nation  at  large,  and  the  responsible  people  in  the 
kingdom,  with  respect  to  the  evils  of  war.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
who  was  Prime  Minister  half  a  century  ago,  left  the  declaration  in 
writing  that  his  conscience  had  told  him  that  such  responsibility  as  he 
had  for  the  Orimean  War  disqualified  him — as  war  had  done  David  of 
o]d — from  building  a  church  on  his  estates,  and  he  left  it  to  his  successor 
to  carry  on  his  design.  The  letters  and  papers  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  was  a  real  soldier,  who  faced  Europe  in  arms  under 
Napoleon,  are  saturated  with  a  sense  of  the  horrors  and  evils  of  war, 
and  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  Not  for  notliing  was  it  that  our  fore- 
fathers put  the  word  "  Peace"  at  the  head  of  the  old  formula,  **  Peace, 
retrenchment,  and  reform."  It  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  thing. 
These  things  will  ever  abide  with  us,  these  three,  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  peace  and  the  spirit  of  peace.  I  believe,  with  Wilham  Penn^ 
that— 

''A  man  should  make  it  part  of  his  religion  ta 
see  that  his  country  is  well  governed." 

Life   is   earnest;    politics  should  be  earnest; 

it  is   the  spirit  of  earnestness,  the  spirit  of 

manhood,  that  we  need  to  inculcate. 
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THE  VERY  LATEST 

Social  Programme, 


MADE  IN— BIRMINGHAM. 


Patriotic  Sacrifice 

For  the  Colonies— how  nice  I 

40  millions  Englishmen, 

,  Welsh,  Scotch,  Irish,  pay  for  10 

Millions  of  your  kith  and  kin, 

Who're  to  rake  your  money  in. 

Pay  on  everything  you  eat, 
Bread  and  sugar,  tea  and  meat 
Starve  till  you  are  65 
Then,  if  you  are  still  alive, 
Thanks  to  Joe— his  own  invention— 
You  MAY  get  an  Old- Age  Pension. 
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CLERICALISM 

and 

DEAR  FOOD 


OR 


RELIGIOUS 
EQUALITY 

and 

FREE  TRADE. 
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ASK  YOUR  WIFE- 

what  SHE  thinks 
of  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  proposal 

TO  TAX  FOOD. 

THINK  OF  YOUR  CHILDREN 

and  all  that 

3DB.A.K/    IFOOID 

means  to  them. 

DO  JOSTICE  TO  YOURSELF 

and 

8TICK  TO  Free  Trade 

whioh  has  i^lven  you 
THE    BLE88INQ8  OF 

BETTER    WAGES 

—  AND  — 

CHEAP   FOOD. 
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CO-OPERATORS 

—  AND  — 

Preferential  Tariffs. 

By  Mr.    HENRY   VIVIAN. 

[A  Speech  made  at  the  Co-operative  Congress, 
held  at  Doncaster,  on  June  and,  ipodi  in 
moving:  the  following:  resolution  : — 

"  That  this  Congress,  representing  tWO  million  working  elass 
consumers,  takes  the  earliest  opportunity  of  entering  its  emphatic  protest 
against  any  tampering  with  the  Free  Trade  poliqr  of  the  country  by  any 
system  of  preferential  tariffs,  believing  that  the  same  would  increase  the 
cost  of  food  to  the  poorest,  diminish  remuneration  and  the  area  of 
employment,  promote  international  ill-will,  and  a  consequent  growth  of 
militarism. 

"  Further,  it  strongly  condemns  the  proposal  to  exploit  the  poverty 
and  patriotism  of  the  people  in  a  cause  which,  in  addition  to  pro- 
moting strife  between  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  will  tend  to 
crush  the  growing  feeling  of  friendship  between  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race." 

The  resolution  was  enthusiastically  carried.] 

ABOMINABLE    REACTIONARY    LEGISLATION. 

This  resolution  was  the  most  important  before  the  Congress.  A 
stage  had  been  arrived  at  in  our  political  life  when  it  behoved  everyone 
to  be  alert  and  active.  He  begged  his  hearers  not  to  think  that  it 
was  a  mere  theoretical  matter.  The  gentleman  who  was  pioneering 
this  policy  did  not  take  up  theoretical  questions.  He  did  not  take 
up  questions  unless  he  intended  to  carry  them  through  to  the  bitter 
end  and  at  all  costs.  They  could  not  afford  to  adopt  the  philosophical 
attitude  of  Mr.  Balfour  on  this  question.  It  was  a  real  practical  issue 
that  the  working  classes  in  this  country  must  take  into  their  own  hands. 
The  Co-operative  Congress  was  the  first  great  gathering  of  working- 
dass  democracy  in  the  country  since  the  Colonial  Secretary's  proposal 
had  been  made,  and  if  they  passed  this  resolution  with  enthusiasm  they 
might  be  prouder  of  the  Congress  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Let 
them  send  an  emphatic  note  to  the  House  of  Commons  declaring  that 
two  millions  of  Co-operators,  through  their  representatives,  had  been 
the  first  to  express  their  protest  against  this  abominable  piece  of 
reactionary  legislation. 
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AN  ATTACK  UPON  THE  POOR. 

Co-operative  Societies  to-day,  with  the  aid  of  their  Women's 
Guilds,  were  trying  to  convey  the  advantages  of  Co-operation  to  the 
very  poor,  but  what  could  be  done  if  food  were  taxed  ?  There  was  no 
doubt  about  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  made  it  quite  dear  that  food 
was  to  be  taxed,  and  not  raw  material.  Yet  food,  cheap  and  plenty  of 
it,  was  the  most  important  raw  material  that  the  poor  of  this  land 
possessed.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  absurd  for  statesmen  of  thirty 
or  forty  years'  standing  to  play  with  terms  in  this  way.  If  food  was 
not  raw  material,  what  was  ?  It  was  the  raw  material  with 
which  England  daring  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  had  led 
the  industrial  world.  Co-operation  had  given  to  the  very  poor 
prospects  of  hope.  Co-operation  had  permitted  that  class  whidi 
could  only  buy  its  food  by  halfpenny-worths  to  get  its  foot  on  the  first 
rung  of  the  ladder.  But  to-day  the  proposal  to  sweep  away  Free 
Trade  brought  despair  to  tens  of  thousands  of  those  of  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  who  were  on  the  very  border  line  with  pauperism  staring 
them  in  the  face.  An  increase  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  would  mean  a  blow  nom  which  they  could  not 
recover.  In  the  name  of  the  poor  of  the  land,  he  called  upon  the 
Congress  to  express  itself,  not  half-heartedly,  but  enthusiastiodly  and 
determinedly,  that  it  would  have  none  of  this. 

SIMPLE    NONSENSE. 

The  proposed  fiscal  change  would  furthermore  diminish  remunera- 
tion and  the  area  of  employment.  The  Colonial  Secretary  had  told 
them  that  he  intended  to  make  out  a  balance-Sheet,  and  to  show  the 
artisans  of  the  country  that  by  increasing  the  cost  of  food  the  artisans 
would  get  higher  wages.  He  appealed  to  those  of  them  who 
knew  anything  of  arithmetic,  COUld  they  get  more  OUt  of  lesS? 
The  whole  thing  was  simple  nonsense.  He  asked  them  to  reject  and 
denounce  this  abandonment  of  Free  Trade  in  the  name  of  the  poor, 
in  the  name  of  international  goodwill,  in  the  name  of 
fraternity  and  peace,  and  in  the  name  of  the  great  friendship 
that  was  springing  up  between  the  United  States  and  this 
country,  which  he  had  hoped  to  live  to  see  consummated  and  based 
on  community  of  principle  and  policy,  a  friendship  in  which  these  two 
great  nations  might  stand  before  the  world,  not  for  militarism,  but  for 
Uie  great  industnal  democracy^  where 

All   should    be    turned    to    the 

benefit  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 

and  not  to  the  aggrandisement 

of  trusts  and  millionaires. 
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TAXING 

THE  PEOPLE'S  FOOD. 


What  it  means  for  the  Farm 
Labourer. 


Nothing  is  easier  in  these  days  than  for  a 
clever  man  to  get  up  a  ery  and  spread  it  from 
Land's  End  to  John  O'Groats,  however  hollow  or 
misleading  it  may  be.  Such  a  ory  has  just  been 
raised,  and  it  has  already  spread  not  only  to  Land's 
End  and  John  O'Gbroats^  but  all  over  Europe  and 
Amerioa,  to  say  nothing  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

What  its  effect  will  be  in  foreign  parts  need  not 
concern  us  here ;  nor  shall  we  say  much  about  what  it 
will  mean  to  the  working  classes  of  the  towns.  They 
will  soon  find  that  ont  for  themselyes,  and  they  will 
find  also  that  none  of  the  good  things  put  forward  to 
gild  the  pill  and  make  them  swallow  it  will  come 
to  pass. 

Our  concern  is  with  the  country  districts, 
with  the  farm  labourers  and  farmerSi  some  of 
whom  have  hailed  this  cry  with  so  much^deUg^^Q^j^ 

[OVXR 


What  the  taxing  of  food  means  to  the  fiBurm 
labourer  is  soon  told.  His  weekly  shillings  are  so 
few  that  the  least  firesh  oall  made  upon  them  qniokly 
comes  home  to  him.  He  Will  feel  the  pineh  of 
taxed  food  more  than  anyone,  exeept  his  poor 
wife  and  children,  and  they  will  feel  it  worst  of 
alL  They  will  have  to  go  short  of  something,  for  if 
bread  and  batter,  cheese  and  bacon,  and  tea  and  sngar 
all  cost  more,  what  is  there  left  to  bay  boots  and  shoes 
with  1  It  cannot  be  done  oat  of  a  fietrmer's  laboorer's 
scanty  income.  His  children  will  have  to  go  without 
something — ^boots  and  shoes,  or  something  eqaally 
necessary — and  he  himself  will  have  to  give  up  all 
thought  of  beer  and  tobacco.  You  cannot ''  keep  the 
cake  and  eat  it  too/'  and  if  all  the  weekly  earnings  are 
spent  in  mere  food,  it  stands  to  reason  there  is  nothing 
left  for  other  purposes. 

The  farm  labourer  will  be  told  that  if  he  votes 
for  Protection  he  will  get  better  wages  and  more  work. 
WILL  HE  ?  Where  are  the  better  wages  to  come 
firom  ?  The  fietrmer  will  be  in  no  hurry  when  it  comes 
to  the  point  to  raise  his  labourer's  wages.  Indeed,  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  would  be  able  to  do  so 
even  if  he  should  get  Protection  and  the  price  of  com 
and  meat  should  go  up.  The  labourer  would  want  his 
higher  wages  there  and  then,  but  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  the  farmer  would  have  com  and  cattle  to 
sdOi  at  the  higher  price  to  pay  them  with.  Do  yon 
think  he  will  let  the  labourer  have  all  the  benefit 
of  the  rise  in  prices?  Not  if  he  can  help  it.  He 
will  want  some  for  himself,  and  his  LANDLORD  wOl 


want  some.  Even  if  there  is  no  back  rent  to  be 
paid  up,  the  landlord  is  pretty  sure  to  get  the 
lion's  share  of  a  rise  in  priees.  He  will  want 
more  rent  for  his  fiums,  and  however  reasonable  and 
oonsiderate  he  may  be  by  nature,  someone  is  sure  to 
oome  along  and  tempt  him  by  offering  it  over  the  head 
of  the  sitting  tenant.  That  is  what  has  always  happened 
hitherto  and  is  certain  to  happen  again  as  soon  as 
things  begin  to  look  np  a  little.  A  landlord  must  be  a 
little  more  than  human  if  he  does  not  take  money  when 
it  is  foroed  into  his  hands  in  this  way.  Where,  then, 
does  the  poor  labourer  eome  in  ?  At  the  tail  end 
of  the  hunt,  when  perhaps  there  are  not  even 
any  ''tailings''  left  to  be  doled  out  to  him. 

No,  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  fiurm  labourer  to  be  led 
away  to  vote  for  Protection  in  the  hope  that  he  will 
better  himself  by  doing  so.  What  wiU  happen  is  this : 
The  price  of  bread  and  everything  else  will  go  up 
rapidly,  but  his  wages  wiU  remain  pretty  much  as  they 
are  so  £w  as  the  fEumer  is  concerned.  It  will  only  be 
the  fear  of  having  his  work  left  on  his  hands  with  no 
one  to  do  it  that  will  induce  him  to  bid  highw.  And 
if,  to  work  him  up  to  tliis  piteh,  the  labourer 
threatens  to  leave  and  go  away  into  the  town 
to  seek  for  work,  what  will  he  find  there?  He 
will  find  that  the  cost  of  living  at  the  higher  prices  of 
food  is  so  great  that  he  can  do  himself  no  good.  So  it 
amounts  to  this,  that  whether  he  stops  on  the  land 
or  goes  away  into  the  town,  he  is  certain  to  have  to  pay 
more  i  for  his  food,  and  that  is  about  all  he  is 
certain  ot  Digitized  by  L^oogle 


What  good  the  rural  labourer  will  get  by  votuig 
for  Protection  wants  finding  out — ^he  will  have  no 
trouble  at  allin  finding  out  the  harm.  That  will  find^bm 
out  soon  enough— a  dear  loat  dear  cheese,  dear 
baeon.  Beef  does  not  trouble  him  much  now ;  it  will 
not  trouble  him  at  all  then.  He  need  not  trouble  nmcfa^ 
either,  if  the  price  of  tobacco  goes  up,  for  if  they  raise 
the  price  of  all  these  other  things,  he  will  have  little 
money  to  spend  on  the  "  weed."  The  best  way  out  of 
all  this  tangle  is  not  to  vote  for  Protection  at  any 
price.  "  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient"  "Prevention 
is  better  than  cure.*' 

As  to  the  Old  Age  Pension,  that  is  being  promised 
the  labourer  if  he  votes  for  Protection.  Even  if  he  gets 
it,  he  will  have  paid  for  it  beforehand  out  of  his  own 
hard  earnings.  The  crusts  upon  which  he  will  be  fed 
in  old  age  will  have  been  out  off  his  own  loaves,  bought 
and  paid  for  with  his  own  money.  Each  loaf  he  eats 
will  be  made  so  much  the  smaller,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  he  wants  the  biggest  loaf  he  can  get.  A  man 
who  is  working  hard  in  the  open  air  all  day  wants, 
above  all  things,  a  good  square  meal,  and  to  deprive  him 
of  that,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  nothing  short  of 

A  CRUEL  HARDSHIP. 


SUPPORT  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY.  AND 
REMEMBER  THAT.  UNLESS  YOU  SAY,  NO 
ONE  CAN  KNOW  HOW  YOU  VOTE. 

I  I  ■    ■   III        ■  ... 

P«bliihe4  hy  the  Liberal  Pnblicatioa  Department  (\a  conaectloa  with  the  National  Llbeti^ 
Federation  and  the  Liberal  Central  AseocUtionX  4f  Parliament  Street,   Load^,  S.W.,  and 
Prhited  by  Bowers  Hrothert,  89  Blackfriaie  Road,  London,  S.R. 
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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  COLLEAGUES 

AND    EX-COLLEAOUES 

ON 

MR.   CHAMBERLAIN'S 
PROPOSALS. 


MR.  RITCHIE  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  :— 

"  My  right  hon.  friend  the  Colonial  Secretary,  upon  whose 
speech,  I  imagine,  the  mind  of  the  public  is  most  directly  fixed, 
in,  I  think,  the  first  of  his  speeches,  expressly  stated  that  he 
spoke  only  for  himself.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Government  not  to  express  their  view  of  the  situation  also.  So 
far  as  members  of  the  Government  who  have  spoken  on  this 
matter  .are  concerned,  all  that  has  been  said  has  been  that  the 
question  of  the  preferential  treatment  of  the  Colonies  should  be 
discussed  and  inquired  into.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  bound  to 
say  that  I  should  be  surprised  if  inquiry  should  show  any 
practical  means  of  carrying  out  that  policy.  I  avow  myself 
a  convinced  free-trader;  and  I  do  not  share  the  views  of 
those  who  think  that  any  practical  means  can  be  devised  for 
overcoming  the  diflSculties  which  present  themselves  to  me  in 
connection  with  their  proposals ;  and,  as  at  present  advised,  I 
cannot  be  a  party  to  a  policy  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  BE  DETRIMENTAL  BOTH  TO  THE  COXJNTBY 
AND  TO  THE  COLONIES."— (J?'^»«  of  Commons,  JuTie 
9th,  1903.) 


SIR    M.    HICKS-BEACH  (ChanceUor  of  the 
Exchequer,  1895-1902)  :~ 

^^I  am  opposed  to  the  policy,  to  the  principles  of 
the  policy,  of  my  right  hon.  friend  tne  Colonial 
Secretary.  I  believe  they  will  be  deeply  injurious 
to  this  country,  and  DO  MORE  TO  DISUNITE  THAN 
TO  UNITE  THE  'EMPIRE."— {House  of  CommoTis,  June 

9th,  1903.)  Digitized  by  LjOOgle 


LORD  QOSCHEN  (Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  1887-1892;  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  1895-1900):— 

"  The  money  is  to  go  to  old-age  pensions.  To  that  I  would 
make  the  obvious  objection  that,  if  the  hopes  of  the  authors  of 
this  plan  are  to  be  fulfilled  and  the  colonial  wheat-growing  area  is 
to  be  immensely  increased,  the  taxes  will  diminish  every  year,  and 
the  amount  which  is  being  set  aside  to  pay  for  old-age  pensions 
will  be  a  diminishing  quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liability 
for  pensions  once  undertaken  can  never  be  stopped,  and  the 
country  may  be  landed  in  a  position  which  I  know  the  Government 
do  not  desire,  and  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  has  repudiated, 
that  without  this  taxation  on  food  the  country  would  still  be 
saddled  with  old-age  pensions.  The  liability  is  there.  How  is 
the  money  to  be  found  ?  Every  class  who  derived  no  benefit  from 
the  taxes  on  food  would  have  to  pay  for  old-age  pepsions,  which 
at  the  time  of  their  imposition  would  be  considered  as  covered 
by  the  taxation  on  food.  My  lords.  I  call  that  a  gamble. 
It  is  A  GAMBLE  WITH  THE  FOOD  OF  THE 
PEOPLE.    ... 

"  Before  this  idea  was  mooted  many  and  many  were  the  plans 
by  which  it  was  hoped  the  Colonies  might  draw  closer  to  us,  and 
we  retain  our  hold  over  the  Colonies.  On  that  road  the  statesmen 
of  both  hemispheres  must  continue  to  work,  undiscouraged  if  the 
result  should  be  against  the  plan,  undiscouraged  by  failure. 
Forward  this  Empire  must  go,  not  as  a  dying  Empire,  but  as  a 
living  Empire  in  the  world,  and  our  statesmen  must  endeavour  to 
realise  the  feiir  dream  of  a  cemented  Empire  without  tho 
nightmare  of  TAMPERING  WITH  THE  PEOPLE'S 
TOOD.''— {House  of  Lords,  June  Uth,  1903.) 


THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE  (Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council)  :— 

"  If  I  knew  that  every  working  man  who  possesses  a  Parlia- 
mentary franchise  was  prepared  to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  trjring 
this  experiment,  and  if  I  knew  that  our  Colonies  were  ready  to 
meet  us  in  that  experiment  as  fully  as  we  could  desire,  I  would 
not  be  a  party  to  a  trial  of  that  experiment  unless  I  were 
convinced  m  my  heart  and  conscience  that  that  experiment  was 
justified  on  sound  economical  grounds  and  that  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  it  would  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  great  masses 


of  the  people  as  well  as  to  that  of  some  of  the  more 
favoured  sections  of  the  working  classes. 

"  In  my  judgment  there  is  not  much  need  for  inquiry  into 
political  advantages.  It  is  not  mainly  or  primarily  as  a  political 
arrangement  that  these  changes  are  proposed  to  us.  They  are 
proposed  to  us  as  being  expedient  in  themselves  independently  of 
any  political  advantages  by  which  they  may  be  accompanied.  If 
they  are  expedient  in  themselves — that  is  to  say,  if  we  have  all 
been  up  to  the  present  time  wrong  in  our  political  economy,  if  we 
have  made  a  mistake — which  I  admit  further  inquiry  as  to  the 
results  of  our  policy  may  prove  to  be  the  case — if  these  proposed 
changes  are  economically  sound,  then  there  is  no  question  that 
they  will  be  politically  expedient.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these 
political  advantages — I  admit  they  are  great — can  only  be 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  privation,  hardship,  and 
discontent  on  the  part  of  our  own  people,  then  I  say 
I  can  conceive  no  policy  which  would  more  certainly 
or  more  swiftly  tend  to  the  dissolution  and  disentegra- 
tion  of  our  Imperial  Empire.'' — (House  of  Lords,  June  15th, 
1903.) 


LORD  BALFOUR  OF  BURLEIGH  (Secretary 
for  Scotland)  :— 

**  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  I  adhere  to  the  general 

Jrinciples  of  a  Free-trade  policy,  but  I  am  inclined  to  ask  what 
'ree-trade  is.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  Free-trade  has  brought  us  great  advantages ;  we  get 
food  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  free  entry  for  our  raw  materials 
There  are  circumstances,  however,  which  are  well  worthy  of 
examination  even  by  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  Free-trade 
policy  in  the  abstract. 

"...  Speaking  for  mysel  f,  as  I  am  entitled  to  do,  I  feel 
bound  to  say  I  have  little  or  no  expectation  that  the  inquiry  I 
have  indicated  will  show  it  to  be  either  practical  or  desirable 
in  the  interests  of  the  nation  to  reyerse  the  principles  Upon 
which  our  fiscal  policy  is  hhsed.^*— (House  of  Lords, 
Jvme  15th,  1903.) 


HON.  ARTHUR  ELLIOT  (Financial  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury):— 

**I  rejoice  in    the    Free-trade    position   of   this 
country.     It  is  a  grand  ideal  that   under  the  British  flag, 


wherever  the  Home  Government  has  control,  British  subjects  of 
every  race  can  buy  their  commodities  at  the  market  prica  It 
would  be  a  mighty  change  to  substitute  for  this  position  another, 
into  which  artificial  considerations  are  to  enter,  and  we  should 
lose  the  free  markets  we  now  enjoy.  The  more  inquiry  we  have 
the  more  we  shall  find  that  the  system  advocated  by  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  cannot  lightly  be  dismissed  as  of  no 
accoimt." — (House  of  Commons,  June  9th,  1903.) 


SIR  JOHN    QORST  (Minister  of  Education, 
1895-1902) :— 

"  A  tax  upon  food,  however  excellent  its  object,  was  one  which 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  their  present  condition 
could  not  possibly   endure.      It  was  obvious  there  were  some 
classes  who  could  bear  it.     The  rich  could  bear  it,  and  he  thought 
what  were  called  the  middle  classes,  the  traders  and  shopkeepers, 
and  the  lower  middle  classes  could  bear  it,  and  possibly  a  great 
many  of  the  working  classes,  such  as  skilled  workmen  and  artisans 
and  members  of  the  great  trade-unions.     But  the  great  mass 
of  the  labour  of  this  coiintrjr  was  unskilled  labour, 
unorganised  and  very  often  ill-paid.    Among  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
living  wage.     It  might  be  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  working 
people  of  the  country  got  that  living  wage,  and  about  one-third 
did  not  get  it.     The  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  food  would  be 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  living  wage  all  over  the 
country.     The  result  would  be  that  they  would  plunge  a  num- 
ber of  people  who  were  now  getting  a  living  wage  into  the  class 
of  those  who  were  not,  and  they  would  also  depress  the  people 
who  were  now  not  getting  a  living  wage  into  still  greater  poverty 
and  hunger     These  were  considerations  which  led  him  to  say  that 
nothinff  would  persuade  him  to  be  a  partj  to  such  a  tax 
on  food  as  would  materially  increase  its  price  to  the 
people  of  this  country.     He  would  rather  leave  Parliament 
than  be  a  party  to  any   such  policy.     Some  people  said,  in   a 
sneering  kind  of  voice,  ^  This  is  mere  parochialism.'    He 
believed     it     was     TRUE    IMFEBIALISM."— (^ou«e    of 
Commons,  June  9th,  1903.) 
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FOOD  AND  WAOES. 

(A  Veteran^s  JRecoUections  in  the  *^  Westminster  Gazette,^') 

Sir, — I  wish  to  tell  your  readers,  and  particularly  the  working- 
men  among  them,  what  was  the  real  state  of  things  in  the  way  of 
work  and  wages  when  Protection  was  in  full  force  in  this  country. 

I  shall  not  need  to  take  anything  from  books,  for  all  I  want 
to  say  comes  from  my  own  recollection  of  the  days  before 
Free  Trade,  when  the  many  were  starved  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few. 

At  the  date  of  my  birth — August  3rd,  1817 — the  Protectionist 
system  was  at  its  height ;  and  it  was  felt  most  keenly  by  the 
workers  because  of  the  way  in  which  it  kept  up  the  price  of  bread. 
Parliament  had  just  forbidden  the  importation  of  all  foreign  wheat 
when  the  price  here  was  below  80s.  a  quarter  ;  and  the  labourers 

in  my  part  of  the  country  could  scarcely  have  a  wheaten  loaf 

from  one  year's  end  to  the  other,  having  to  put  up  with  barley- 
bread  ;  and  nobody  truly  knows  what  the  heartburn  means  unless 
he  has  had  to  live  on  barley-bread. 

My  home  was  the  ancient  borough  of  Launceston,  in  Cornwall, 
which  at  that  time  was  an  assize  town  as  well  as  a  marketing 
centre  for  a  large  agricultural  district,  and  the  home  of  an  old- 
established  woollen  industry.  It  was,  therefore,  a  favourable 
specimen  of  a  country  place;  and  yet,  when  William  Cobbett 
visited  it  at  the  time  I  was  four  years  old — and  my  recollections 
begin  in  that  year,  182 1,  when  George  IV.  was  crowned,  for  I  was 
present  at  the  local  rejoicings — he  was  told  by  a  tradesman  (and 
the  statement  is  to  be  found  in  his  ^<  Rural  Rides")  that  the  people 
in  general  there  could  not  even  afford  to  have  fire  in  ordinary, 
and  that  he  himself  had  paid  threepence  for  boiling  a  leg  of  mutton 
at  another  man's  fire  I 

But  if  food  and  fuel  were  dear  for  the  tradesman,  how  much 
dearer  did  they  seem  to  the  labourer  and  the  artisan  ?  Wc  are 
being  told  that,  if  Protection  is  brought  back  to  us,  wages  will 
rise  and  the  working-man  be  better  off.  What  was  the  case  in  my 
young  days?  I  will  tell  the  worldng-men  of  to-day,  and  let 
them  judge  for  themselves,  pledging  myself  not  to  make  a 
single  statement  I  cannot  vouch  for  as  having  seen  for  myself 
the  facts. 

The  wages  of  shoemakers  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking 
were  from  9s.  6d.  to  los.  6d.  a  week ;  and  their  hours  of  work 
were  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  eight  at  night  from  Lady 
Day  to  the  first  Monday  after  September  8th,  and  from  eight  in 
the  morning  to  eight  at  night  the  rest  of  the  year,  with  half  an  hour 
allowed  for  breakfast  in  the  summer,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half 
an  hour  for  tea — about  twelve  hours*  daily  work  for  an  average  of 
los.  a  week,  and  bread  at  the  price  it  then  was.  They  were  given 
one  whole  holiday  in  the  year,  and  that  was  Christmas  Day,  for 
they  had  to  work  all  Good  PViday ;  but  they  had  half  a  day  off  on 
Easter  Monday,  Whit  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  Mayor-choosing 
Dav.  and  the  evenine  off  00  St.  Crispin's  Day.     I,  myself,  knew 


a  good  Workman  at  the  leading  boot-shop  in  the  toWn  ^hoSc 
average  wage  was  never  over  9s.  weekly,  throughout  his  life— not 
even  when  bread  was  2s.  the  quartern  loaf. 

Carpenters  and  masons  were  paid  a  little  better,  their  wages 
ranging  from  lis.  to  12s.  a  week,  and  their  hours  of  work  being 
from  six  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening  for  eight  months  in 
the  year,  and  from  seven  to  five  the  other  four  months.  The 
wages  of  tailors  were  from  los.  to  12s.,  and  they  worked  from 
6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  except  in  November,  December,  January,  and 
February,  when  the  hours  were  from  eight  to  eight ;  and  they 
were  allowed  an  hour  for  dinner,  but  if  they  wanted  tea  it  had  to  be 
brought  to  them  as  they  sat  on  their  shopboards.  Woolstaplers 
and  fellmongers  worked  from  six  to  six  for  from  9s.  to  los.  6d.  a 
week  ;  while  day  labourers  were  paid  from  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d.  in  the 
town  and  7s.  to  8s.  in  the  country,  the  wages  coming  partly  in  the 
latter  case  out  of  the  poor-rate  !  The  custom  when  I  was  a  boy 
was  for  able-bodied  men  to  attend  a  vestry  or  parish  meeting,  and 
their  services  to  be  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder  among  the  farmers 
present.  Sometimes  the  price  bid  was  no  more  than  lod.  a  day  ; 
and  this  would  be  made  up  to  is.  or  is.  3d.  by  the  parish.  What 
was  the  result?  That  men  who  would  have  been  free  and 
independent  under  a  better  system  were  C3mpelled  to  be 
paupers. 

These  were  the  wages  and  the  hours  of  work  I  plainly  remember 
under  Protection ;  and  I  thoroughly  endorse  the  letter  from  *•  An 
Old  Ploughman  "  who  said  that  "the  privations  of  the  poor  in 
those  food-taxation  days  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  had  to  endure  them."  I  was  one  of  those ;  and,  as  I  grew 
up  towards  manhood,  I  determined  to  do  my  utmost  to  assist  in 
preventing  such  privations  being  continued  or  repeated.  It  was 
because  I  believed  I  saw  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  for  the 
workers  of  this  country  that  in  1831  and  1832  I  did  all  in  my 
limited  power  to  cheer  on  those  who  were  fighting  for  the  great 
Reform  Bill.  It  was  because  I  knew  that  day  had  actually  dawned 
that  in  1846  I  offered  up  my  thanks  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  foUowiog 
the  glorious  lead  of  Cobden  and  Bright,  had  repealed  the  Corn 
Laws.  And  now  that  I  am  within  a  very  few  weeks  of  my  eighty- 
sixth  birthday,  and  my  own  remaining  days  are  few,  I  would  say 
most  earnestly  to  my  countrymen  : — 

"DO  NOT  BE  LED  AWAT  BT  FALSE  HOPES  OR  BLIND 
GUIDES.  REMEBIBEB  THE  BIISEBIES  OF  TOUR  FORE- 
FATHERS  FROM  WHICH  FREE  TRADE  HAS  DELIVERED 
TOU.  AND  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  YOURSELVES  AND 
FAMUJES-ATE,  AND  IT  MAT  EVEN  BE  FOR  THE 
SAKE  OF  TOUR  POLITICAL  FREEDOM-NEVER  ALLOW 
I         PROTECTION  TO  BE  REVIVED  IN  THE  LAND/' 

RICHARD  ROBBINS. 
Upper  Holloway,  N.,  June  8th. ^ 

PuUlBhed  by  Uie  Llbentl  Pablication  Department  (in  connection  with  the  Natloaal  Ubecml 
Federation  and  the  Liberal  Central  Aeeoeiation),  42,  Parliament  Street.  Weetmineter.  S.W., 

and  Printed  by  the  National  Freae  Afency.  Limited,  Whltefrlars  Hoose,  London,  B.O. 
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Lord  aOSCHEN 

ON  '•'        . 

MR.  CHAMBERLMN'S  PROPOSES. 

(From  a  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  June  16th.  1903.) 

What  the  Plan  Is. 

What  Is  embodied  in  the  plan?  Preferential  tarifh  to 
the  Colonies,  with  an  imposition  on  the  food  of  this  country. 
Preferential  tariflTs  to  the  Colonies,  with  the  grand  idea  of  in- 
creasing their  prosperity,  increasing  their  corn-growing  area,  and 
making  them  better  customers  of  ours.  The  second  point  is  that 
revenue  is  to  be  raised  by  taxation  of  imports,  and  that  that 
revenue  is  to  be  applied  to  old  aire  pensions.  The  third  object 
is  to  secure  a  system  by  which  retaliatory  or  hostile  movements 
may  be  made  against  those  who  g^nt  bounties  or  raise  such 
barriers  of  high  tariffs  as  would  crush  industry  in  this  country. 
Associated  with  the  champions  of  these  three  objects  there  are 
two  other  interests  to  whom  the  dazzling  prospect  appeals.  One 
is  the  agricultural  interest,  which  hopes  by  a  tax  on  com  that 
an  impetus  may  be  given  to  that  distressed  industry.  Another 
class  are  concerned  about  the  physique  of  the  people.  They 
believe  that  by  the  taxation  of  corn  the  labourer  may  be  brought 
back  to  the  land  and  the  physique  of  the  population  be 
improved. 

Oambllng:  with  the  Food  of  the  People. 

There  was  a  time  when  there  was  some  hope  of  a  free 
breakfast  table,  but  under  the  present  plan  not  only  will  there 
be  no  free  breakfast  table,  but  no  free  (Unner  table,  no  free  tea 
table,  no  free  supper  table.  Every  meal  would  have  to  be 
taxed,  and  those  vast  classes  would  gain  nothing  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tax  on  food.  If  the  wave  of  prosperity  is  to  come  at 
all  it  will  be  years  before  it  will  reach  the  submerged  class  who 
are  hovering  on  the  brink  of  poverty,  a  class  to  whom  a  few 
shillings  ma!kes  a  considerable  difference  in  their  annual  expendi- 
ture. But  another  boon  is  promised,  which  is  to  be  paid  out  oi 
the  tax  on  food.  The  money  is  to  go  to  old  age  pensions.  To 
that  I  would  make  the  obvious  objection  that  if  the  hopes  of  the 
authors  of  this  plan  are  to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  Colonial  wheat- 
growing  area  is  to  be  immensely  increased,  the  taxes  will 
diminish  every  year,  and  the  amount  which  is  being  set  aside 
for  Old  Age  Pensions  will  be  a  diminishing  quantity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  liability  for  pensions,  once  undertaken,  can  never 
be  stopped,  and  the  country  will  be  landed  in  a  position  which  f 


know  the  Government  do  not  desire,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  repudiated — ^that  without  this  taxation  on  food  the  country 
would  still  be  saddled  with  old  ^e  pensions.  The  liability  is 
there.  Every  class  who  derive  no  benefit  from  the  taxation  of 
food  would  have  to  pay  for  old  age  pensions,  which  at  the  titae  of 
their  imposition  would  be  considered  as  covered  by  taxation  on 
food.  I  call  that  a  gamble.  IT  IS  OAMBLINO  WITH  THB 
FOOD  OF  THE  PKOPLB 

Dearer  Pood  the  Key  to  the  Whole. 

I  would  have  you  note  that  the  k«y  to  th«  whole  plan  if 
the  taxation  of  foocL  How  will  taxation  of  food  act  upon  our 
people  ?  Is  the  price  of  the  great  boons  and  benefits  that  are 
held  out  one  that  we  can  bear  ?  It  is  the  taxation  not  only  of 
grain  consumed  in  the  fattening  of  cattle  and  of  com,  but  also 
of  meat — mutton,  and  beef— -and,  depend  upon  it,  the  humble 
bacon  will  follow  in  their  wake.  All  these  foods  will  be  taxed. 
And  what  will  the  tax  amount  to  ?  If  the  objects  hoped  for  are 
to  be  attained,  a  shilling  tax  will  be  strangely  little.  A  shilling 
would  not  be  enough  to  extend  the  wheat  g^rowing  area  of 
Canada.  It  would  not  be  enough  to  protect  agriculture ;  not 
enough  to  bring  the  labourer  back  to  the  land.  To  attain  the 
object  of  the  improvement  of  the  population's  physiqne  it  is 
an  odd  beginning  of  the  process  to  tax  the  food  upon  which 
the  people  are  fed.  A  far  larger  tax  will  be  necessary  if  all 
these  objects  are  to  be  obtained.  The  agriculturalists  hope  for  a 
five-shilling  tax.  The  promoters  of  the  scheme  ought  to  face  the 
question  boldly,  and  state  as  soon  as  may  be  what  the  rate  of 
taxation  on  foiod  will  be.    ...    . 

The  Colonies  and  the  Plan. 

I.  hope  the  Colonies  will  see  that  what  they  ask  of  us  is 
infinitely  more  than  they  are  prepared  to  grant  to  us.  What 
they  grant  to  us  will  touch  certain  special  trades  where  the 
British  manufacturer  competes  with  other  manufacturers,  but 
what  they  ask  of  us  touches  the  whole  of  our  population.  Surely 
there  is  a  great  difference.  There  are  some  Colonies  who  think 
the  object  may  be  attained  by  keejping  as  it  is  their  tariff  as 
against  us,  but  increasing  it  to  the  foreigner.  That  would  be  a 
very  poor  concession  to  us,  who  are  asked  to  tax  the  food  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Seddon,  who  is  rather  impetuous,  has  already  used 
knguage  to  the  effect  that  if  we  do  not  grant  what  is  asked  New 
Zealand  will  see  whether  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  countries.  That  is  not  the  way  to  tackle 
pablic  opinion  on  this  side.  The  whole  question  of  our 
relations  with  foreign  countries  and  of  our  commercial 
treaties  must  be  carefully  inquired  into,  and  on  the  question  of 
the  Colonies  I  would  add  this  further  remark.  It  affects  both 
the  Colonies  and  ourselves.  How  far  is  it  wise  to  tie  onr  hands 
and  their  hands  in    a    manner  which  will  affect  both  their 


Treasuries  and  our  Treasury?  We  make  a  commercial  treaty 
with  our  daughters,  and  formulate  an  arrangement  which  ta^e^i 
our  food.  Let  us  then  suppose  that  before  long  dear  bread 
would  ensue,  not  only  from  this  protective  duty,  but  for  other 
causes  as  well.  Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a  considerable 
popular  outcry  calling  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax.  Then,  however 
much  that  repeal  may  be  asked  for,  however  great  the  pressure 
that  may  be  put  upon  us,  we  are  tied  hand  and  foet,  We  should 
have  to  ask  our  Colonies,  after  vested  interests  had  grown  up  in 
consequence  of  the  privilege  that  had  been  granted,  we  should 
have  to  ask  our  Colonies  whether  our  imports  of  grain  might  not 
be  admitted  freely. 

The  ••Higher  Wage"  Promise. 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  difficulties  on  our  side  of  the 
water.  It  is  admitted  by  the  authors  of  the  plan  that  the  effect 
oi  taxation  on  food  would  be  to  increase  the  cost  of  food,  but  it 
is  said  there  would  be  at  the  same  time  an  increase  in  wages. 
Let  that  be  proved.  That  is  the  first  question  to  which  all  those 
who  are  engaged  in  this  controversy  should  turn  their  attention. 
Will  dearer  food  mean  higher  wages  7  I  want  to  examine  the 
facts.  By  what  economical  process  will  an  increase  of  wages 
follow  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  ?  One  argument  is  l£at 
dear  food  has  been  followed  by  higher  wages  in  Germany  and 
the  United  States.  No  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the 
example  of  America  to  show  that  what  happened  in  America 
would  happen  here.  I  want  to  know  the  process  by*  which  the 
wagest  will  be  raised,  and  I  want  to  know  whose  wages  will  be 
rai^.  Are  all  the  wages  of  the  country  to  be  raised  ?  Il  a 
wave  of  proroerity  to  blow  over  the  country  from  Protection  ? 
They  say, "  Oh,  but  we  are  not  asking  for  Protection ;  we  are 
only  for  retaliation  in  certain  cases."  I  want  to  know  how  the 
rise  in  wages  is  to  come  about    .    .    .    • 

The  Unprotected  Employments. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  would  extend  to  general  prosperity, 
but  do  not  let  us  get  to  generalities  ;  let  us  rather  look  at  the 
dilferent  dasses  affeeted.  Take  first  the  vast  body  of  men  who 
are  employed  by  the  Qovemment,  the  municipalities,  and  public 
bodies.  Are  we  to  pay  the  dockyard  hands  higher  wages  ?  If 
so,  the  difference  in  the  chaise  will  have  to  come  out  of  the 
taxation  of  food,  which  has  been  placed  for  old  age  pensions. 
Then  there  was  the  wages  of  the  Post  Office  employees,  all  the 
railway  men — will  all  those  wages  be  raised  ?  Who  will  take 
tiit  responsibility  of  saying,  **  I^t  us  put  a  tax  on  food,  and  I 
will  guarantee  that  your  wages  shall  be  raised?"  I  say  that 
is  a  tremendons  reaponsibility,  and  one  which  I,  for  one,  would 
be  most  reluetant  to  undertake.  What  will  become  of  the 
industries  remaining  unprotected  ?  They  will  have  to  pay  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  food  without  any  compensating  advan- 


^es  such  a^  the  protected  industries,  may- gain.  T^en  there  » 
a  class  which  generally  inspires  deep  sympathy — the  clerks,  men 
who  are  as  poor  or  even  poorer  than  many  of  the  working  classes^ 
and  whose  wages  are  kept  down  by  competition.  Is  it  serioiisly 
contended  that  their  wages  will  be  raised  in  consequence  of 
ft  protectiTe  tarifT  being  applied  ?  I  do  not  think  that  can  be 
expected. 

The  Empire. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  used  some  words  of  terrible  import 
pointing  to  many  lost  opportunities,  and  pointing,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  glories  of  a  consolidated  Empire.  He  said  that 
unless  the  question  of  trade  and  commerce  were  settled  satisfac-. 
torily,  he  for  one  did  not  believe  in  the  continuance  of  the  union 
of  the  Empire.  Those  are  strong  words,  and  he  continued : 
•*  We  have  our  chance,  and  it  depends  upon  what  we  do  now 
whether  this  great  idea  of  consolidation  is  to  find  fruition,  or 
whether  we  will  for  ever  and  for  ever  dismiss  this  consideration, 
and  accept  our  fate  as  one  of  the  dying  Empires  of  the  world."^ 
We  are  to  accept  our  fate  as  one  of  the  dying  Brnpires  of  the 
world  if  we  reftise  to  tax  the  food  of  the  people !  Is  the  doom 
of  the  Empire  to  be  pronounced  on  every  platform  if  the  people 
refuse  to  see  their  food  taxed  ?  Is  it  fair  to  pnt  the  mandate 
before  the  people-NO  PRBFERENOE,  NO  EMPIRB  7  I  think 
that  would  be  unjust  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Colonies,  and  more,  I  think  it  would  be  unjust  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary  himself,  who  has  done  so  much,  and  has  made 
such  steady,  and  I  hope  permanent,  progress  in  knitting  the 
Empire  together.  That  is  his  dream.  Surely  it  is  not  to  depend 
simply  upon  a  commercial  bargain  with  the  Colonies  ?  Without 
commercial  bargains  the  Colonies  have  lavished  their  blood  in 
South  Africa,  and  we  have  lavished  our  millions  in  the  protection? 
of  the  Empire,  asking  but  little  in  return;  and  under  those 
circumstances  I  am  not  to  be  told  that  if  we  cannot  accept  this, 
plan  we  are  to  accept  the  fate  of  a  dying  Empire.  The 
resources  of  statesmanship  are  not,  I  hope,  exhausted. 
Before  this  idea  was  mooted  many  and  many  were  the  plans  on 
which,  it  was  hoped,  the  Colonies  might  draw  closer  to  us,  and 
we  retain  our  hold  over  them.  On  that  road  the  statesmanship 
of  the  future  must  continue  to  develop.  Undiscouraged  by 
failure,  forward  this  Empire  must  go,  not  as  a  dying  Empire, 
but  as  a  living  EmpirOp  and 

Our  statestnen  must  endeavour  to  realise  the^ 
fair  dream  of  a  cemented  Empire  without  the 
nightmare  of  tampering  with  the  people's  food. 
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SIXTY  YEARS  AfiO. 


What  Protection  really  meant. 


The  workers  throughont  the  conntry  are  being  asked 
to  put  back  the  hands  of  the  clock  and  set  up 
once  more  the  system  of  Taxing  Food  which  was 
thought  to  be  finally  got  rid  of  sixty  years  ag:o. 
They  are  told  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  that,  though  this 
will  raise  the  price  of  what  they  eat,  their  general 
condition  will  be  so  much  improved  by  a  revival  of 
Protection  that  they  will  be  BETTER  OFF  ALL 
ROUND. 

That  is  a  prophecy ;  and  the  only  way  to  argue 
with  a  prophet  is  to  show  that,  at  the  time  all  the 
conditions  were  what  he  wishes  them  again  to  be,  the 
results  were  entirely  different  to  what  he  now  foretells. 
Let  Mr.  Chamberlain's  prophecy,  therefore,  be  tested 
by  facts. 

Sixty  years  ag;o  there  was  in  this  country  the 
condition  of  things  he  wants  to  see  once  more — a  tax 
upon  imported  corn,  meat,  and  other  food,  with 
Protective  Duties  upon  articles  which  competed 
with  those  of  British  production  and  manu- 
facture, and  a  preferential  tariff  for  our  colonies. 
This  had  been  in  existence,  with  various  changes  from 
time  to  time,  for  a  very  long  period :  What  were 
the  results?  c  , 
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The  general  results  to  the  oountry  were  stated  al 
that  day  by  authorities  none  coold  gainsay  then  or  hare 
•▼er  gainsaid  since.  These  are  summarised  in  the 
words  the  Tory  Ministers  themselves  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  herself  read 
Ihem  from  the  Throne  In  1843 : 

''I  have  observed  with  deep  regret  the 
continued  distress  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  country.  The  sufferings  and 
privations  which  have  resulted  firom  it  have  been 
borne  with  exemplary  patienoe  and  fortitude/' 

That  Proteotion  had  thus  brought  not  peace  bat  a 
swordy  not  plenty  bnt  sufferings  and  priyationSi  was 
farther  attested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London,  adopted  in  December,  1842, 
whidi  declared : — 

''That  the  continued  and  Increasing 
depression  of  the  manufacturing:,  com- 
mercial, and  agricultural  Interests  of  this 
oountry,  and  the  wide-spreading  distress  of 
the  working  classes  were  most  ALARMINQ ; 
ntanufiMturers  without  a  market,  and  shipping 
without  freight,  capital  without  investment,  trade 
without  profit,  and  &rmers  struggling  under  a 
system  of  high  rents ;  Com  Laws  to  restrain  the 
importation  of  food,  and  Inducing  a  starving 
people  to  regard  the  laws  of  their  country 
with  a  deep  sense  of  their  injustice/' 

And  the  verdict  upon  the  results  of  the  food- 
Uxing  system  thus  passed  by  the  Tory  Ministry  and 


the  Corporation  of  London  alike  was  endorsed  by 
so  acute  an  observer  as  THOMAS  CARLYLBt  who 
wrote: 

''I  consider  that,  if  there  is  a  pernicious, 
portentoust  practical  solecism,  threatening 
huge  min  under  the  snn  at  present,  it  is  that  of 
tlie  Com  Laws  in  such  an  England  as  ours  of 
the  year  1848/' 

Here,  firom  three  very  different  authorities,  are  the 
effects  of  the  Protectionist  policy  as  described  not  from 
hearsay  or  recollection,  but  by  close  observers  at  first 
hand  when  that  policy  had  Its  fullest  and  freest 
scope.  And  if  further  tests  be  wanted,  let  it  be  asked 
concerning  the  workers  of  that  period  as  compared 
with  those  of  to-day : 

(1)  Were  they  paid  more  wages? 

(2)  Did  they  work  less  hours? 

(3)  Were  they  better  fed?    And 

(4)  Did  they  get  old  age  pensions  ? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  : 

(1)  Every  class  of  worker,  whether  In 
farm  or  factory,  at  the  bench  or  in  the  shopt 
received  a  less  wage  in  1843  than  In  1903 ; 

(2)  Their  hours  were  far  longer; 

(3)  They  seldom  tasted  meat,  and,  in  a 
much  smaller  population,  seven  or  eight  millions 
were  without  wheaten  bread ;  and 

(4)  One  in  every  eleven  was  a  pauper. 

There  were,  of  course^  fluctuations  in  the  condition 
of  trade,  but  under  Protection  it  was  often  found  that 


when  trade  grew  wages  fell,  and  the  people  died 
of  hunger ;  whUe,  of  those  who  lived,  a  Lancashire 
manufacturer  deposed  before  the  House  of  Commoiui 
that  they  were  in  "the  greatest  state  of  poverty, 
unhappiness,  and  discontent.*'  And  that  was  no 
wonder  when  another  manufecturer  declared  that  the 
weavers'  food  was  chiefly  oatmeal  porridge  and 
potatoes,  with  occasionally  a  small  quantity  of 
butchers*  meat,  which  they  obtained  once  a 
week.  "I  cannot  recollect  an  instance,  but  one, 
where  any  weaver  of  mine  has  bought  a  new  jacket 
for  many  years.  I  have  seen  many  houses  with  only 
two  or  three-legged  stools,  and  some  I  have  seen 
without  a  stool  or  chair,  with  only  a  tea  chest  to 
keep  their  clothes  in  and  to  sit  upon." 

These  were  the  conditions  under  Protection 
In  this  country.  What  warrant  Is  there  for 
believing  that  what  occurred  before  will  not  be 
produced  by  the  same  causes  again?  And  the 
only  way  to  make  sure  that  they  shall  not 
return  is  to  guard  against  the  very  appearance 
of  evil,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
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I 
A  FEW  FACTS  FOR  THE 
PROTECTIONISTS. 

ALIAS 

"LITTLE-LOAFERS." 


It  is  agreed  ob  aU  hands  that  the  individual 
whose  interest  is  primarily  conoerned  in  the  coming, 
fight  over  Mr.  Chaniberlai^'s  proposals-  is  the 
inhabitant  of  the  British  Isles.  His  material  pros- 
perity, or  otherwise,  at  the  present  moment  must 
therefore  be  a  governing  factor  of  supreme  import- 
ance. While  willing  to  assist  our  Colonies  to  any 
reasonable  extent,  we  are  not  willing  to  accept 
commercial  bankruptcy  in  order  to  obtain  for  them 
a  doubtful  blessing.  Look  at  a  few  figures  (all 
taken  from  recent  official  sources),  which  will  go  far 
to  show  the  existing  state  of  things  cannot  be 
lightly  tampered  with: — 

1.  THE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM.— 

The  total  value  of  British  trade  in  1887  was  6^3^  millions.  In 
1901  it  amounted  to  870  millions,  showing  an  increase  of  226J 
millions  in  the  15  years.  The  value  of  the  trade  per  head  of  the 
population  was  £17  lis.  8d.  in  1887,  and  £20  ISs.  9d.  in  1901, 
ahowing  an  increase  in  value  per  head  of  £3  7s,  Id. 

2.  THE  SHIPPING  INDUSTRY.— The  total  tonnage  of 
British  ships  entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1887  was  82^  million  tons.  In  1901  it  was  104 
million  tons — showing  an  increase  of  2H  million  tons. 

The  gross  tonnage  of  British-owned  vessels  registered  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1887  was  10  million  tons.  In  1901  it  waa. 
14^  million  tons-^showing  an  increase  of  4f\  million  tons. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  biult  in  the  yards  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (exclusive  of  war  vessels)  was  719  in  1887,  and  1,388  in 
1001,  showing  ah  increase  in  vessels  built  in  the  year  of  GC9. 
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The  total  grow  tonnage  of  Tessek  buili  in  British  and  fridi 
jards  in  1887  was  37342S2  tona    In  1901  it  was  972,133  toot, 
showing  an  increase  of  no  less  than  598,901  tons,  or  an  increase       | 
«f  180  per  cent.  I 

3.  IKCOME-TAX— The  gross  amount  of  the  annual  valae 
of  property  and  profits  assessed  to  the  income-tax  in  1892  was 
£678,193,442.  In  1901  it  was  £838,355,513,  showing  an  increase 
in  the  value. of  property  and  profits  of  £l|i5,l 62,071  in  the  tea 
jears. 

The  above  figures  apply  to  the  more  wealthy  portion  of  the 
community.  The  figures  are  equally  remarkable  in  the  case  of  the 
lower  middle  and  working  classes. 

4.  TEE  POST  OFFICE  SAVINOS  BANK  EETUSNS. 

(a)  In  1887  the  number  of  accounts  open  at  the  Savings 
Bank  was  3,951,761.  In  1901  it  was  8,787,675,  showing  an 
increase  in  depositors  of  4,835,914,  or  an  increi^e  of  consider^ 
ably  more  than  100  per  cent. 

(6)  The  amounts  received  by  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  in  1887  were  £17,780,036 ;  in  1901  they  had  risen  to 
£44,733,314,  being  an  increase  of  £26,953,308. 

(c)  No  less  extraordinary  is  the  increase  in  the  amounts 
due  to  depositors,  which  in  1887  were  £53,974,065,  as  against 
£140,392,916  in  1001,  being  an  increase  in  the  savings  of  the 
working  classes  of  no  less  than  £86,418,851. 

6.  THE  INDUSTRIAL  AXD  PROVIDENT 
SOCIETIES  makiug  returns  to  the  registrars  of  Friendly 
•Societies  show  still  greater  prosperity. 

(a)  The  number  of  members  of  these  societies  in  1886  was 
833,534;  in  1900  it  was  1,778,401,  showing  an  increase 
in  membership  of  944,867  persons. 

(b)  The  share  capital  of  these  societies  amounted  in  1880 
to  £9,282,399,  and  had  increased  in  1900  to  no  less  than 
£23,255,837 — an  increase  of  about  250  per  cent. 

6.  THE  LONDON  BANKERS'  CLEARING  HOUSE 

is  a  fairly  good  indication  of  the  commercial  activity  and  prosperity 
-of  the  community.  The  sum  cleared  in  1887  was  £6,077,000,000 ; 
in  1901  the  sum  cleared  was  £9,561.003,000,  being  an  increase  iu 
'the  fifteen  years  of  not  less  a  gigantic  sum  than  £3,484,030,030. 
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7.  THE  COnilixkOH  OF  THE  POOR.— On  Jannuy  liits 
1887,  the  Dumber  of  paupen  in  England  and  Wales  in  receipt 
of  relief  (excluding  vagrants)  was  817,189.  On  January  Ist,  1902, 
ohe  number  was  811,449,  being  a  decrease  of  5,740  persons. 

8.  CEIME.— With  regard  to  crime,  we  find  that  the  number 
of  criminal  o£fenden  convicted  in  1887  was  10,338,  and  in  1901 
was  8,841,  being  a  decrease  in  criminal  convictions  of  1,497  in  the 
ififteen  years. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  during  the  fifteen'.yj^ars  in 
<|uestion  the  population  of  the  United  Einj^oin  had  increased  by 
more  than  five  million  souls. 


Talking  of  these  five  million  souls  and  of  the  remaining 
tnillions  who  make  up  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  we 
must  remember,  although  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  country 
increi^ses  so  remarkably,  that  our  agriculturalists  cannot  produce 
-enough  grain  to  feed  the  inhabitants  of  these  Islands,  and  we 
muft  resist  any  attempt  to  restrict  our  food  supply,  as  Mr. 
Ohamberlain  proposes,  to  the  production  of  our  Colonies  alone. 

Lord  Ooschen,  an  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  protests 
.against  what  he  calls  '<  A  GAMBLE  WITH  THE  FOOD 
OF  THE  PEOPLE,'* 

Mr.  Chamberlain  says  by  his  scheme  ''FOOD  WILL 
3E  DEABEB  ''  but  wages  will  be  higher. 

This  is  what  he  said  in  1883  (on  March  30  th  of  that  year,  and 
Jit  Birmingham):^ — 

''  Lord  Salisbury  would,  if  he  had  the  power — although  he 
is  an  enthusiastic  Free  Trader — impose  duties  on  food  and 
clothing,  and  on  the  raw  materials  coming  to  us  from 
America,  and  from  our  Colonies,  in  the  expectation,  as  he  says, 
that  that  would  induce  them  to  take  rather  more  of  our 
manufactures.  Well,  if  I  had  time  I  could  point  out  to  you 
the  absurdity  and  impracticability  of  any  such, 
scheme  as  th'at ;  but  what  I  say  now  is,  that  if  it  should 
be  carried  out  it  meaus  that  every  workman  in  Birmingham 
«nd  throughout  the  country  should  pay  more  for  his  loaf> 
4tnd  more  for  his  clothes,  and  more  for  every  other  necessary 
of  his  life  in  order  that  great  manufacturers  might  keep  up 
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their  j>rofit8,  and  In  onier,  aboye  all,  that  great  landlords 
might  maintain  and  raise  their  rents/' 

On  August  12th,  1881,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons.:-— * 

''  Lastly,  sir,  is  anyone  bold  enough  to  propose  that  we 
should  put  duties  upon  food  ?  The  hon.  member  for  Preston 
no .  doubt  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He  has. 
referred  to  the  sacrifices  which  he  would  require  fix>m  the 
working  classes,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  make  a  demand 
upon  them  that  they  should  pay  an  extra  price  of  10  per  cent. 
upoD  the  most  important  articles  of  their  daily  cousumption. 
Well,  sir,  I  can  conceive  it  just  possible,  although  it  is  very 
improbable,  that  under  the  sting  of  great  suffering  and  de- 
ceived by  misrepresentation  the  working  classes  might  be 
willing  to  try  strange  remedies,  and  might  be  foolish  enough 
to  submit  for  a  time  to  a  proposal  to  tax  the  food  in  the 
country ;  but  one  thing  I  am  certain  of — if  this  course  is  ever 
taken,  and  if  the  depression  were  to  continue  or  to  recur,  it 
would  be  the  signal  for  a  state  of  things  more  dangerous  and 
more  disastrous  than  anything  which  has  been  since  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  With  the  growth  of  intelligence 
on  the  p^t  of.  the  working  classes,  and  with  the  knowledge 
they  now  possess  of  their  own  power,  the  reaction  against 
such  a  policy  would  be  attended  by  consequences  so  serious 
that  I  do  not  like  to  contemplate  them. 

'^  A  tax  on  food  would  mean  a  decline  in  wages» 
It  would  certainly  involve  a  reduction  in  their 
productive  value;  the  same  amount  of  money 
would  have  a  smaller  purchasing  power.  It  would 
mean  more  than  this,  for  it  would  raise  the 
price  of  every  article  produced  in  the  United 
Eingdom,  and  it  would  undubitably  bring  about 
the  loss  of  that  gigantic  export  trade  which  the 
industry  and  energy  of  the  country,  working 
under  conditions  of  absolute  freedom,  hiave  been 
able  to  create/' 
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THE  HIGHER  WAGES  BAIT. 

BY  MR.  SYDNEY  BUXTON,  M.P. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  object  is  to  give  a  trade  preference  to  the 
Colonies.  This,  as  he  conclusively  shows,  can  only  be  done  by 
imposing  a  heavy  duty  on  all  foreign  and  American  com  and  meat, 
and  allowing  Colonial  com  and  meat  to  come  in  free ;  and  this  is  his 
proposal 

Of  these  particular  articles  of  food,  some  ;^90,ooo,ooo  a  year  ar^ 
imported  from  foreign  countries ;  under  ;£  14,000,000  come  from  the 
Colonies.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  tax  OH  these  food  snppliee 
will  considerably  raise  the  price  of  bread  and  meat  This 
Mr,  Chamberlain  himself  admits.  It  is  acknowledged,  therefore,  that 
everyone  will  have  to  pay  more  for  his  food,  and  that  unless 
he  can  obtain  higher  wages,  increased  salary,  or  larger  income,  he 
will  be  less  well  olT  than  before ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  poorer 
classes,  be  subjected  to  deprivation  and  snlTering. 

But  in  order  to  make  the  proposal  more  palatable  to  the  working 
man,  Mr.  Chamberlain  asserts  that  "  the  rate  of  wages  will  certainly  be 
raised  in  greater  proportion  than  the  increase  in  the  price  of  food.*^ 
This  assertion  he  makes  no  attempt  to  prove.  And  we  may  well 
ask  why  will  the  increase  in  the  price  of  food  be  followed  by  an  increase 
of  wages  ?    How,  and  why,  and  when  is  this  to  come  abont  ? 

In  my  opinion  it  is  a  pure  delnsion  to  imagine  that  anything  of 
the  kind  will  occur.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  result  of  this 
new  fiscal  policy,  if  adopted,  would  be  that  trade  WOUld  suffer,  that 
employment  would  be  diminished,  and  that  wages  would 
fall ;  while  at  the  same  time  (as  it  is  admitted),  the  COSt  of  living 
would  be  increased  to  everyone. 

Where  is  the  fund,  where  are  the  increased  profits  to 
come  from,  to  enable  higher  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  ten 
millions  of  workers? 

One  or  two  branches  of  commerce  might  possibly  be  benefited 
by  larger  trade  with  the  Colonies.  But  they  would  be  very  few  in 
number,  and  the  increased  trade  would  be  but  small.  All  the  rest  of 
the  export  trade  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  shipping  trade, 
would  be  injured,  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  production  would  be 
increased,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living ;  and  the 
power  of  our  manufacturers  and  trades  to  compete  with  their  foreign 
rivals  would  be  correspondingly  diminished.  Trade  WOUld  be  lost, 
not  gained ;  emplojrment  would  be  diminished,  not  increased. 

At  the  very  best,  the  increase  in  the  Colonial  trade  that  could 
possibly  come  about  is  comparatively  small.  We  number  forty 
millions  of  persons,  our  white  colonial  fellow  subjects  number  but 
eleven  millions ;  trade  with  them  cannot  be  sufficient  to  keep  ns. 
Further,  the  total  amount  of  trade  that  the  self-governing  Colonies  do 
with  foreign  countries  is  comparatively  small.  Moreover,  the  bulk  of 
it  is  trade  in  articles  that  we  cannot  ourselves  supply,  such  as  wine,  < 
coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  fruits,  oils,  &c.,  and  the  margin  Idft  amounts  to  a 
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few  milliong  at  the  most.  Are  we,  OH  the  mere  chanoe  of 
obtaining  a  very  small  amount  of  aidditioiial  trade^  to  disturb 
and  to  jeopardise  oar  enormons  foreign  and  Colonial  trade? 

And  how  about  our  HOME  TRADE?  Is  the  taxpayer  or  the  rate- 
payer, who  would  himself  be  hit  by  the  duties  on  food,  to  be  called 
upon  to  pay  higher  wages  to  the  Government  and  municipal  employee; 
to  the  official,  to  the  clerk;  to  the  postman,  to  the  tramway 
senrant,  to  the  dockyard  mechanic,  to  the  labourer,  &c,  &c.? 
How  will  the  struggling  tradesman  be  able  to  put  up  his  prices  to 
cover  his  increased  cost  of  living;  or  if  he  does,  how  about  his 
customers  ?  WUl  the  cldrk,  the  foreman,  and  the  senrant,  &c.,  be  able 
to  obtain  higher  salaries?  The  shipping  trade  will  be  disastrously 
affected  ana  none  of  those  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  it  can 
expect  to  get  higher  wages.  Will  the  railwav  senrant,  the  brick- 
layer, the  painter,  the  stevedore,  the  hghterman,  the  dock 
labourer,  those  employed  on  mercantile  or.  Admiralty  ship- 
bmldingy  the  engineer,  the  boilermaker,  all  those  in  short 
engaged  in  the  industrial  and  mechanical  home  trades,  be  able 
to  claim  and  to  obtain  higher  wages — and  immediate  higher  wages — 
because  the  cost  of  living  has  been  increased?  Certainly  not,  yet  in 
each  and  every  case  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  will  have  gone 
down,  and  rent  probably  will  have  gone  up— -for  the  landlord  will  also 
feel  the  pinch. 

These  are  all  simple  matten  of  fact  to  which  no  answer 
has  been  attempted. 

Further,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  preferential  duties,  it 
will  be  necessary — ^so  Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  us — to  "retaliate"  on 
foreign  countries.  Such  a  policy  would  lead  to  commercial  war,  tO 
grave  disturbance  of  trade,  to  a  serious  falling  off  in  our 
exports,  and  finally  to  "protection,"  with  all  its  attendant  eyils. 

It  is  clear,  to  my  mind,  that  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  do  infinite  damage  and  injury  to  this  country,  and  lead  to  much 
suffering  and  distress ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  Clear  that  they  would 
materially  benefit  the  Colonies. 

And,  further,  the  fiscal  and  financial  interests  of  the  various 
Colonies  are  so  diverse  that  no  preferential  arrangements  could  be 
agreed  upon  which  would  give  general  satisfaction.  Endless  disputes 
would  arise  between  the  Colonies  themselves,  and  between  the  Colonies 
and  ourselves.  The  ties  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother 
Country,  instead  of  being  strengthened,  would  become 
strained— almost,  it  might  be,  to  the  breaking  point* 

It  is  deplorable  that  a  matter  of  this  supreme  gravity 
and  importance,  should  have  been  sprung  upon  the  country, 
and  flung  down  before  it,  in  the  way  tinat  has  been  done. 
If  the  question  of  our  trade  relations  with  the  Colonies  were 
to  be  raised,  the  question  should  have  been  clearly,  carefully, 
and  ftilly  enquired  into  by  the  Cabinet ;  who  should  then 
(if  convinced  that  some  changes  were  necessary)  have  pro- 
duced a  well  considered  and  matured  plan,  and  have  proposed 
it  to  the  country  on  their  full  and  united  responsibility. 
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BLACK  COATS, 

LIGHT   POCKETS, 
AND   DEAR   GOODS. 


While  Mr.  Chamberlain*s  original  policy  was  to 
create  a  system  of  Preferential  Tariffs  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Colonies,  which,  as  he  himself  explained^ 
would  necessitate  a  TAX  ON  FOOD,  this  ha» 
steadily  been  developed  into  a  purely  Protectionist 
plan  to  place  a  duty  upon  all  manufactured 
articles  coming:  from  foreign  parts.  The  result, 
therefore,  is  not  only  to  be  DEAR  FOOD  ,but 
DEAR  Q00D5 ;  and  the  gain  is  to  go  not  so  much 
to  the  Colonies  as  to  certain  industries.  Who  is  ta 
suffer  the  loss? 

Supposing  it  to  be  the  case  that  those  engaged  m 
the  Protected  Industries  would  receive  higher  wages 
as  a  result  of  the  new  system — and  that  is  a  sheer 
matter  of  speculation  —  what  would  be  the 
effect  upon  the  vastly  greater  population  not 
so  engaged?  It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  in 
the  immense  army  of  workers  different  uniforms 
are  worn,  and  that  those  who  have  to  earn  their 
living  in  A  Black  Coat  are  as  much  entitled  to 
have  their  interests  studied  and  their  pockets  borne 
in  mind  as  those  to  whom  tweed  or  corduroy  is 
the  more  convenient  garb,  There  are  those,  in  fact, 
who,  while  literally  working  with  their  hands,  have  to- 
keep  up  an  appearance  which  distinctly  a^cis  to^tlie 


-cost  of  living.  This  is  not  to  tliem  a  luxury  but  a 
necessity,  with  the  consequence  that  the  BLACK 
<:OAT  is  apt  to  cover  a  LIGHT  POCKET,  upon 
which  the  cost  of  DEAR  GOODS  would  fall  with 
•crushins:  wei2:ht. 

How,  indeed,  is  the  man  who  works  for  a  salary — 
for  a  fixed  stipend  and  not  a  fluctuating  wage — to 
Teceive  advantage  from  the  proposal  to  Increase  the 
price  of  articles  of  dally  use  ?  Is  higher  pay  to  be 
given  to  the  merchant's,  lawyer's  or  banker's 
4:lerk;  to  the  school-teacher  or  Government 
clerk ;  to  the  shopman,  who  "  lives  out  *' ;  to  the 
town  traveller  or  the  railway  clerk ;  in  fact,  to 
4iny  in  the  ever-increasing  army  of  BLACK-COATED 
WORKING-MEN  ?  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
<Terman  artisan  in  certain  highly-protected  industries 
has  received  higher  wages  since  the  system  began. 
But  does  anyone  claim  that,  because  of  it,  the  German 
clerk  works  less  hours  and  receives  mqre  pay  than  his 
English  colleague  ? 

And  beyond  the  myriad  BLACK  COATS  already 
enumerated,  who  would  receive  no  advantage  from 
Protection,  while  having  to  pay  for  Dear  Goods,  there 
are  other  classes  to  be  taken  into  account.  What  of 
the  many  thousands  of  professional  men  of  all 
kinds  scattered  up  and  down  the  country  ?  No 
minister  of  any  religious  denomination  would 
have  his  stipend  raised  even  though  every  article  of 
consumption  went  up  in  price.  The  lawyer  and  the 
doctor  would  be  able  to  charge  no  larger  fee,  even 
ihough  every  tradesman  had  to  ask  more  for  his  goods. 
And  the  widow,  dependent  for  subsistence  upon  a 
jixed  income  from  a  legacy,  would  receive  not  another 


f)cnny  from  Consols,  even  though  she  had  to  strive 
more  strenuously  than  now  to  make  both  ends  meet 
"with  the  little  she  possessed. 

It  is  sometimes  said — and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  indeed, 
l)as  hinted  as  much — that  the  suggested  tax  upon 
foreign  imports  would  not  fall  upon  the  consumer,  but 
be  paid,  in  part  or  even  altogether,  by  the  producer  of 
the  article.  But,  just  as  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating,  so  THE  PROOF  OF  PROTECTION 
IS  IN  THE  PAYING.  An  ounce  of  fact  is  worth 
a  ton  of  theory,  and  here  Is  the  ounce  of  fact.- 
In  the  Budget  of  1900,  an  additional  shilling  a  barrel 
was  levied  on  beer  and  sixpence  a  gallon  on  spirits ; 
and  without  delay  those  who  supplied  beer  by  the 
barrel  and  spirits  by  the  gallon  added  precisely  the 
shilling  and  the  sixpence  respectively  to  the  price 
they  had  hitherto  charged.  There  was  thus  no  pos- 
sibility of  mistaking  that  the  producer  did  not  pay 
a  penny  of  the  extra  tax,  or  that  the  consumer  had  to 
pay  the  whole  of  it. 

But  that  was  not  all,  for,  as  often  occurs  in  such 
matters,  the  consumer  had,  in  some  cases,  to  pay  double 
the  additional  tax.  And  that  came  about  in  this  wise  : 
a  certain  well-known  brand  of  spirits,  which  had  been 
accustomed  to  be  retailed  at  3s.  4d.  a  bottle* 
-was  immediately  raised  to  3s.  66.,  at  which 
price  It  still  stands ;  and,  as  there  were  six  bottles 
to  the  gallon,  the  consumer,  in  addition  to  paying 
another  sixpence  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
is  handing  over  a  similar  amount  to  the  producer  with 
not  the  slightest  corresponding  advantage 
to  himself.  _ 

With  all  articles  of  consumption,  the  result  woula^ 


be  the  same.  The  higher  price  which  to-day  the 
people  of  France  and  Germany  have  to  -  pay  for 
corn  compared  with  ourselves  is  demonstrably  because 
of  the  tax  levied  upon  imported  grain ;  and  what  has 
occurred  to  them  in  regard  to  corn,  and  to  ourselves  in 
respect  to  the  commodities  abeady  mentioned,  would 
happen  all  round.  It  is  being  proposed  that  a  duty  up 
to  at  least  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  should  be  placed  on 
all  manufactured  articles  whatsoever  con>ing  from 
foreign  counties.  Does  anyone  imagine  that,  if 
that  were  imposed,  prices  here  would  remain 
as  they  are  to-day? 

The  chief  burden  in  such  a  case,  would  fall  upon 
the  great  army  of  the  Black  Coats,  on  whom  the 
pressure  of  position  is  already  sufficient  without  there 
being  added,  by  law,  the  pinch  of  poverty.  It  i* 
always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  wages  which  skilledl 
workmen  refuse  with  some  scorn,  are  salaries  impossible 
to  be  obtained  by  great  numbers  of  trained  and  cultured 
men.  It  is  upon  the  earners  of  small  salaries  and  the 
possessors  of  fixed  incomes,  on  the  male  clerk  and  the 
female  type -writer  equally  as  on  the  atruggUng 
professional  man  and  the  widowed  legatee,  that  Dear 
Goods  would  come  with  crushing  force.  They  are 
unorganised  and  largely  inarticulate ;  butt 
when  once  the  plain  facts  of  the  present  issue 
are  placed  before  them,  they  will  be  roused  to 
action  by  the  clear  perception  that  to  a  great 
proportion  of  the  middle-class  of  this  country 
and  to  the  whole  body  of  Black-coated  workers 
Protection  spells  Dear  Goods,  and  Dear  Goods 
must  lessen  Comfort  and  may  mean  Ruin. 
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THE   LITTLE   LOAF; 

OR, 

JOSEPH'S    DREAM, 

A     POLITICAL    PLAY     IN     ONE    ACT. 
By  ARCHIBALD  GROVE. 

Illustrated  by  F.  C.  GOULD. 


CHARACTERS: 


Mr.  Joseph  Ch*mb*rl**n 

Miss    Clara    B*lf**r    (a    timid 

spinster  of  a  certain  age  and 

un-ce?tain  convictions) 


Mr.    John    Smith   (an    intelligent 

voter) 
A  Ghost  {answering  to  the  name  of 

''The Pushful  One'') 


Scene. — A  small  room  in  a  Well-to-do  house,      Mr.  Smith  is  discovered 
sitting  at  tea,     A   Large  I^af  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  table. 


Enter  Mr.  Ch*mb*lr**n  and  Miss  Clara  B*lf*'*r. 

Mr.  Ch*mb*rl**n.  Well,  Mr.  Smith,  how  are  you?    You  see  I'have 
kept  my  promise  to  come  and  have  a  talk  with  you  about  this  wonderful 


discovery  of  mine  of  how  to  live  cheaply  on  dear  food.  But  let  me  introduce 
Miss  Clara  to  you.  We  are  going  to  try  the  experiment  together  ;  for 
she  has  at  last  consented  to  commit  her  destiny  into  my  hands. 

Miss  Clara  B*lf**r.  {hashjully)  No,  no,  Joseph,  dear ;  it  is  not  so 
certain  as  that     You  know  I  only  became  engaged  conditionally. 

Mr.  Ch.  (aside  tol/lK,  S.)  You  must  not  mind  what  she  says.  These 
gentle  womanly  natures  always  seem  in  doubt,  but  they  only  want  a  firm 
hand  over  them,  (aloud)  Now,  Clara,  as  we  are  going  to  set  up  house 
together,  we  can't  do  better  than  get  an  experienced  opinion  like  that  of 
my  old  friend,  Mr.  Smith.  Well,  Smith,  you  are  a  worker  and  I  am  a 
manufacturer,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  that  our  interests  are  in  common. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  sir,  for  the  moment  we  will  leave  it  so ;  but  I  haT}e 
known  the  day  when  prices  were  high  and  wages  were  low. 

Mr.  Ch.  Yes,  but  those  were  in  the  musty  old  times  of  faddists  like 
Cobden,  Bright,  and  Villiers. 

Mr.  S.  Just  so,  I  am  all  for  going  with  the  times,  and  I  am  quite  ready 
to  chuck  the  old  fogies  in  case  I  can  find  anybody  better  to  take  their 
places.  But  now  what  you  say  is  that  if  you  put  a  tax  on  food  it  will 
benefit  the  Colonies  and  the  working  classes  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Ch.  Exactly.  To  quote  my  own  words  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 
''If  you  are  to  give  a  preference  to  the  Colonies  .  .  .  you  must  put  a 
tax  on  food."  Moreover,  "  If  the  price  of  food  is  raised  the  rate  of  wa^s 
will  certainly  be  raised  in  greater  proportion."    (Mr.  Chamberlain,  yt«ff^, 

«903-) 

A  strange  voice  is  heard  in  the  comer  oj  the  room.  Miss  Clara 
shudders  and  points  to  a  dim  form  rising  from  the  ground,  A 
ghostly  voice  is  heard  ejaculating  in  sepulchral  tones. 

Ghost.  "A  tax  on  food  will  mean  a  decline  in  wages."  [Mr. 
Chamberlain,  House  of  Commons,  1881.] 

Miss  Clara,  (screaming)  Oh,  Joe,  Joe  !  What  is  that  terrible  voice  ? 
Methinks  I  have  heard  you  say  those  very  words  in  the  past ! 

Mr.  Ch.  (pale,  but  with  affected  unconcern — sternly)  Clara,  how  often 
have  I  told  you  it  is  not  fair  to  look  at  a  man's  pa^t  ?  The  present  and 
the  future  (especially  the  future)  are  all  that  should  concern  an  up-to-date 
politician. 

Mr.  S.  But  don't  you  think  there  is  a  bit  of  wisdom,  sir,  in  judging 
the  future  from  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Ch.  (impatiently)  I  put  my  trust  in  the  people,  and  my  trust  and 
confident  hope  is  that  they  will  forget  all  about  the  past  and  believe  my 
promise  that  if  food  is  taxed  wages  will  rise,  {aside,  dramatically)  Tis 
my  only  chance  of  cloaking  the  follies  and  crimes  c^g^^  Jlast  eight  years. 
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Again  the  ghostly  voice  is  heard  in  solemn  tones  repeating-^ 

Ghost.  **  Under  the  sting  of  great  suffering  and  deceived  by  misrepre- 
sentations the  working  classes  might  be  willing  to  try  strange  remedies 
and  foolish  enough  to  submit  to  a  proposal  to  tax  the  food  of  the  country." 
[Mr.  Chamberlain,  August,  1881.] 

Miss  Clara.  Oh,  that  dreadful  voice  ! 

Mr.  Ch.  (courageously  ;  encircling  her  waist  with  his  arm)  Courage, 
courage,  my  dear.     Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead. 

Miss  Clara,  (admiringly)  Oh,  Joe,  how  brave  you  are  ! 

Mr.  S.  (aside)  Some  might  call  it  audacious  not  to  say  unscrupulous. 
(to  Mr.  Ch.)  Very  well,  sir,  now  we  have  got  one  thing  clear  ;  you  say 
the  price  of  food  must  rise  ? 

Mr.  Ch.  Certainly. 

Miss  Clara,  (doubtfully)  Well— perhaps  so. 

Mr.  S.  Now  will  you  tell  me  how  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  rate  of 
wages  will  rise  ? 

Mr.  Ch.  Well,  if  we  put  a  tax  on  imported  manufactures,  the  price  of 
English  manufactures  will  rise,  and  if  we  put  a  tax  on  com  rent  will  rise, 
and  of  course  (swelling  out  his  chest)  the  landlords  and  manufacturers  will 
be  only  too  pleased  to  give  the  agricultural  labourer  and  mechanic 
higher  wages. 

Mr.  S.  {shaking  his  head  doubtfully)  Well,  sir,  it  would  take  a  lot  to 
make  me  swallow  that,  for  it*s  a  pleasure  they've  always  strictly  denied 
themselves  in  the  past,  and  in  the  good  old  '*  Jack  Cade  "  days  you  used 
to  take  a  very  different  view  yourself. 

Miss  Clara.  But  then,  you  see,  my  Joe  has  become  so  much  more 
refined  of  late  years.  He  no  longer  looks  at  anything  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  common  people. 

Mr.  Ch.  (pompously)  Naturally,  I  have  joined  the  "gentlemen  of 
England,"  and  see  through  quite  another  pair  of  spectacles. 

Mr.  S.  (politely)  I  agree  there,  sir.  But  tell  me,  for  you  know  I  am 
an  ignorant  man,  how  was  it  in  former  days,  when  corn  was  80s.  a 
quarter,  wages  were  down  to  8s.,  while  now  that  corn  is  26s.  a  quarter 
they  are  up  to  13s.  and  14s.,  and  when  there  was  a  tax  on  imported  goods 
the  artizan  could  not  earn  a  living  wage  ? 

Mr.  Ch.  (impatiently)  Tut  tut,  things  are  changed  since  then. 

Mr.  S.  Oh,  you  mean  that  human  nature  has  changed. 

Mr.  Ch.  (shifting  his  position  uneasily)  Well,  not  quite  that,  not  quite 

that,  but  you  see  the  Colonies  were  not  then  in  existence,  and  then 

pausing  abruptly)  Digitized  by  LjOOgle 
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Miss  Clara,  (with  an  admiring'  glance  at  Mr.  Ch.)  And  then,  you 
know,  my  Joe  was  not  alive.  (Mr.  C.  swells  visibly) 

Mr.  S.  {looking  gallantly  at  Miss  Clara,  but  evidently  not  quite  con- 
vinced) Oh,  of  course.  Still,  you  haven't  quite  shown  where  the  g^reat 
difference  is.  You're  always  talking  about  it,  but  you  never  show  where 
the  change  comes  in  ;  and  what  I  want  to  know,  sir,  is — Is  there  any  real 
reason  for  making  this  big  upset?  When  a  man's  business  is  doing 
well  he  doesn't  choose  that  moment  for  completely  altering  his 
method  of  trading  and  turning  everything  topsy-turvy,  (turning  to 
Miss  Clara)  You  must  pardon  me.  Miss,  if  I  quote  some  dry  figures, 
but  if  ladies  will  mix  themselves  up  in  politics  they  should  study  these 
things  a  bit  closely.  Well,  sir,  as  I  was  saying,  what  is  the  good  of  this 
change  ?  The  trade  of  old  England  is  not  on  the  down  grade.  She  is 
more  than  holding  her  own  with  the  protectionist  nations.  Why,  the 
volume  of  trade  since  1875  ^^^  increased  per  head  in  Great  Britain  from 
£\^  los.  4d.  to  £16  3s.  lid.,  while  in  the  United  States  it  has  only 
increased  from  £^  18s.  8d.  to  £$  3s.  2d.,  and  in  the  great  Protectionist 
country,  France,  the  increase  is  only  about  2s.  3d.  a  head.  Then  look  at 
these  facts.  Our  trade  has  risen  since  1887  from  643^^  millions  to  870 
millions,  an  increase  of  226 >^  millions.  The  tonnage  of  our  ships  since 
1870  has  increased  from  4  to  8  millions,  while  in  America,  under 
Protection,  it  has  sunk  from  i}i  million  to  ^.  The  value  of  property 
and  profits  has  increased  in  ten  years  by  155  millions.  The  Post  OfHce 
Savings  Bank  in  fourteen  years  has  increased  by  nearly  27  millions. 
The  consumption  of  tea  per  head  has  increased  from  2^  lb.  in  i]:6o,  to 
61b.  in  1900,  and  sugar  from  341b.  to  91  lb.  Our  exports  in  the  same 
period  have  more  than  doubled  themselves,  and  the  decrease  in  pauperism 
has  been  nearly  100  per  cent.  As  to  wages,  ours  are  higher  than  in 
Germany  and  France  by  some  25  per  cent.,  or  five  bob  in  the  pound,  and 
in  all  the  protectionist  countries  except  America,  and  even  there  since 
1900,  wages  have  fallen  6  per  cent.,  and  the  price  of  living  has  risen 
6  per  cent.  Why,  in  Germany  pointsmen  only  get  2S.  ^%d,  a  day  and 
ticket  collectors  2s.  4^d.     What  would  our  railway  men  say  to  that? 

Miss  Clara.  Oh,  but  Mr.  Smith,  I  was  trying  to  get  some  glac^  silk, 
and  my  milliner  told  me  this  horrid  Free  Trade  had  quite  killed  the  silk 
trade  in  England. 

Mr.  S.  (benignantly)  Well,  well,  miss,  I  don't  deny  that  some  in- 
dustries have  suffered,  but  they  are  those  not  suited  to  the  country,  and 
they  have  been  replaced  by  others.  You  can't  expect  in  a  big  business 
that  every  branch  will  thrive  equally.  It  is  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  main  volume  of  trade  that  the  wise  shopkeeper  and  working  man 
looks  at. 

Mr.  Ch.  But  come,  if  the  mother-country  is  so  prosperous,  should 
not  we  try  to  benefit  our  Colonies  ? 

Mr.  S.  (thoughtfully)  Yes,  I  understand  by  your  scheme  that  the 
Colonies  are  to  take  the  place  of  our  foreign  customers,  but  would  you 
please  tell  me,  sir,  what  is  the  population  of  our  colonies?,     ^^^^1^^ 
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Mr.  Ch.  {grandiloquently)  They  number  some  12,000,000  souls. 

Mr.  S.  And  what  might  the  population  of  our  principal  foreign 
customers  be,  say  of  just  America,  Germany,  and  France,  and  one  or 
two  of  that  sort  ?  I  never  could  carry  those  figures  in  my  head. 
(Mr.  Ch.  discreetly  coughs) 

Miss  Clara,  {with  less  discretion^  but  more  truth)  Well,  about 
300,000,000. 

Mr.  S.  Really,  now,  that  does  puzzle  me  a  bit.  How  can  12,000,000 
customers  take  the  place  of  nearly  300,000,000,  especially  as  I  am  told 
our  Colonies  already  get  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  their  goods  from  us  ? 

Mr.  Ch.  (firmly)  Yes,  but  don*t  you  see  this  policy  of  Fair  Trade  will 
give  such  an  impetus  to  the  Colonies  that  they  will  soon  take  the  place  of 
our  foreign  customers. 

Mr.  S.  (thoughtfully^  scratching  his  head  and  looking  bashjully  at  Miss 
Clara)  H'm  !  I  hardly  like  to  speak  of  it  before  the  lady.  But  won't  it 
take  some  time,  sir,  before  a  population  of  12  millions  increases  to  300 
millions,  and  while  this  increase  is  taking  place  might  not  we  poor  chaps 
in  England  starve  ? 

Miss  Clara.  Still  I  don't  think  you  need  be  afraid  of  throwing  in  your 
lot  with  us,  Mr.  Smith,  for  we  have  got  all  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of 
the  country  on  our  side. 

Mr.  S.  I  know  that  old  cry,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  time  the 
position  is  reversed.  All  the  knowing  old  experts  like  Lord  Goschen, 
Mr.  Ritchie,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach— bless  my  soul,  they  are  the  last 
three  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  I  never  thought  of  that— are  with 
us,  and  look  at  the  clever  young  men  on  the  Tory  side  who  are  with 
us— Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Beckett,  and  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil.  Though  I  admit  that  twenty-eight  Tories  did  vote  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  tax  on  food — excellent  fellows,  no  doubt,  but 
naturally  they  only  think  of  the  interests  of  the  landlords,  and  not  of 
the  farmers  and  labourers. 

Mr.  Ch.  But,  my  good  friend,  are  you  aware  that,  thanks  to  this  Free 
Trade,  America  can  sell  her  goods  over  here  at  less  than  cost  price  ? 

Miss  Clara  (not  having  mastered  the  subject)  Why,  really,  Joe,  that  is 
nicer  than  a  **  summer  sale  ! " 

Mr.  Ch.  (reprovingly)  Hush,  hush,  my  dear. 

Mr.  S.  Lor',  bless  me,  it  seems  to  me  the  young  lady  has  just  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.  If  America  sells  us  her  goods  so  cheap,  it  looks  to  me 
it  is  we  who  benefit  and  not  they,  in  the  long  run.  You  would  not  find 
fault  with  Providence  if  it  rained  gold  watches  on  our  island,  or  if  an 
earthquake  threw  up  ready-made  ploughs  and  harrows.  Carry  out  your 
argument  to  the  bitter  end,  as  the  scholars  say,  and  the  old  Free  Trade 
country  will  get  her  goods  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Ch.  (with  the  air  oj  one  who  plays  his  strongest  card)  But,  my 
good  friend,  don't  you  see  that  if  we  tax  imports  we  shall  ^^^/Qfffgn 
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goods  out  of  the  country,  and  then  we  shall  make  at  home  what 
we  had  to  import  before,  and  so  our  home  trade  will  increase  and 
wages  rise? 

Mr.  S.  But  where  will  the  money  come  from  to  pay  the  higher 
wages? 

Miss  Clara.  Why,  of  course,  the  workers  in  other  trades  in  England 
will  find  that. 

Mr.  Ch.  (nervously)  Do  be  quiet,  my  dear. 

Mr.  S.  {doubtfully)  Just  so,  a  young  fellow  in  here  the  other  day  said 
that  was  only  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  and  he  also  said  the  other 
workers  would  not  have  the  money. 

Miss  Clara.  But,  dear  Mr.  Smith,  surely  any  child  can  see  that 
anyone  who  has  got  to  pay  the  money  must  be  able  to  find  it. 

Mr.  S.  Well,  well,  miss,  that  is  a  very  kind  and  ladylike  way  of  looking 
at  it,  but  my  friend  says  that  if  foreign  trade  is  checked  by  our  taxing 
foreign  goods  foreigners  won't  be  able  to  take  so  many  of  our  goods,  and, 
therefore,  we  at  home  shall  not  have  the  money  to  pay  higher  prices. 
Besides  if  we  trust  to  our  home  consumption,  and  only  make  for  our  own 
market,  as  there  are  only  some  40  millions  in  Great  Britain,  and  more  than 
300  millions  abroad,  we  shall  be  exchanging  a  market  of  over  300  million 
customers  for  a  market  of  40  million  customers.  Trade  then  must 
slacken  all  round,  and  men  be  thrown  out  of  work  ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  only 
trade  that  pays  for  trade.  Why,  I  have  heard  my  old  father  say  that  when 
he  was  a  lad  we  were  doing  a  trade  of  13,000,000  pieces  of  cotton  with 
Russia,  and  that,  two  or  three  years  after  we  had  taxed  her  timber  and 
tallow,  instead  of  sending  out  13,000,000  pieces  we  were  only  sending  out 
850,000. 

Mr.  Ch.  {superciliously)  Have  not  I  told  you  that  things  are  not  the 
same  now  as  they  were  then  ? 

Mr.  S.  (deprecatingly)  But  surely  two  and  two  make  four  now  just  as 
much  as  they  did  fifty  years  ago.  This  old  country  has  made  her  wealth 
by  being  able  to  manufacture  cheaply,  because  thanks  to  Free  Trade 
we  have  had  cheap  food  and  cheap  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Ch.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Smith.  You  must  not  look  at  the  matter 
from  such  a  strictly  business  point  of  view.  Think  how  close  the  bonds 
of  Empire  will  be  drawn  together  by  this  policy  of  mutual  help  and 
unselfishness. 

Miss  Clara,  (effusively,  with  a  tender  glance  at  Mr.  Ch.)  Oh,  yes, 
Mr.  Smith,  how  priceless  a  treasure  love  is. 

Mr.  S.  {^ith  a  sardonic  smile)  Those  are  very  pretty  sentiments,  I  am 
sure,  and,  anyway,  lam  a  strong  Imperialist  myself,  so  I  would  like  to  see 
things  in  that  light,  and  would  give  up  a  good  bit  to  keep  the  old  Empire 
together.  **  Bear  one  another's  burdens  "  is  your  idea,  I  take  it.  So 
England  will  take  all  taxes  off  colonial  goods,  and  the  Colonies  will  take 
all  taxes  off  English  goods.  oigi^i.^d  by  LjOOglC 


Mr.  Ch.  Well,  you  see,  things  won't  work  quite  like  that,  but  still 
hdlf  of  what  you  say  is  true.  England  will  impose  no  taxes  on  colonial 
goods,  but  the  Colonies,  of  course,  won't  be  able  to  do  away  with  their 
taxes  on  English  goods. 

Mr.  S.  Ain't  that  a  bit  of  a  one-sided  bargain,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Ch.  {^Uh  a  bland  smile)  But  surely  the  working  men  of  England 
are  ready  to  make  some  sacrifices  for  the  Colonies. 

Miss  Clara,  {sweetly)  And  unselfishness  is  such  a  charming  virtue  ! 

Mr.  S.  {speakinj^  with  decision)  The  working  man  might  be  ready  to 
sacrifice  himself,  but  I  doubt  whether  he  would  be  prepared  to  sacrifice 
his  wife  and  children,  even  for  the  Colonies.  I  am  very  ignorant  about 
foreign  matters,  but  surely  these  poor  Colonies  are  not  starving  ? 

Miss  Clara,  (indijpiantly)  No  !  Since  my  Joe  has  been  Colonial 
Secretary  the  Colonies  have  been  most  thriving. 

Mr.  Ch.  {with  a  self-satisfied  smile ^  and  lookinj^  relieved  at  not  having' 
to  answer  this  awkward  question)  Let  us  pass  on  to  another  point.  You 
must  admit  that  the  mother-country  and  her  Colonies  would  be  drawn 
closer  together  by  these  preferentialitarifiis. 

Mr.  S.  {incisively)  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  bring  this  money  question  up  beween  us  and  the  Colonies,  and  get  to 
haggling  about  tarifis,  and  imports,  and  suchlike,  that  we  shall  soon 
come  to  loggerheads,  and  that  it  will  split  us  up  instead  of  joining  us 
closer.  You  two  have  not  kept  house  together  yet,  but  an  old  married 
man  like  myself  knows  how  soon  quarrels  about  money  bring  trouble 
into  a  family. 

Miss  Clara  and  Mr.   Ch.  sit  silent  for  a    while.  Miss    Clara 
bridling  and  Mr.  Ch.  frowning. 

Mr.  Ch.  {suppressing his  rising  temper  with  anejffbrt)  This  is  merely  the 
talk  of  a  Little  Englander.  Mr.  Smith,  you  must  not  think  too  much  of 
money.  The  dignity  of  the  Empire  must  be  regarded.  At  present  I  have 
no  weapon  to  use  against  foreign  countries.  Now  think  of  what  a 
different  position  I  shall  be  in  if  you  enable  me  to  frighten  foreign 
countries  by  threatening  to  retaliate  against  their  trade. 

Mr.  S.  Well  I  have  thought  of  that,  sir ;  but  how  is  it  that  Germany, 
France,  and  America  treat  us  just  as  well  as  they  do  one  another,  though 
they  have  the  power  of  retaliating  amongst  themselves  and  we  have  no 
retaliation  weapon  ?  (angrily)  I  will  be  no  party  to  senseless  aggravation 
and  useless  fighting. 

Miss  Clara,  (aside)  Joe,  Joe,  don't  you  see  he  is  getting  cross.  Try 
your  Big  Bribe. 

Mr.  Ch.  (with  a  suave  unction)  Well,  Mr.  Smith,  I  must  admit  your 
arguments  are  difficult  to  answer,  but  think  of  what  a  boon  it  would  be 
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to  the  working  class,  if  we  should  spend,  as  I  have  promised,  all  the 
money  we  make  out  of  this  increased  taxation  on  Old-Age  Pensions  ! 


^v:i^> 


The  a  host. 

Once  again  the  ghost  arises  and  in  a  moaning  tone  wails  forth  : 
Ghost.  **  I  am  too  much  occupied  to  discuss  Old-Age  Pensions." — 
[Mr.  Chamberlain,  Febniaiy^  i^9*J 

Miss  ClplRA.  falls  half  fainting  into  Mr.    Ch.'s  arrns.     Again  the 
voice  wails  forth  : 
Ghost.  *'  Old-Age  Pensions  have  no  part  whatever  in  the  question  of 
a  reform  in  our  fiscal  policy." — [Mr.  Chamberlain, /wn^,  1903.] 
Mr.  Ch.  (plaintively)  See  how  the  poor  lady  is  upset. 
Mr.  S.  {with  rising  indignation)  Yes,  andjthe  country  will  be  upset, 
too.     The  country  believes  as  little  in  your  policy  as  it  does  in  your 
promises.     You  promised  us  Old-Age  Pensions  before,  and  broke  your 
promise.     Now  vou  want  to  persuade  us  to  let  you  starve  us  when  we*re 
young,  on  the  chance  of  your  giving  us  a  pittance  when  weVe  old.     But 
we've  lost  all  faith  in  you.    As  you  have  sown,  so  shall  you  reap.    Out  you 
go;  your  sun  is  set,  your  dream  is  over.     Broken  promises  have  come 
home  to  roost. 

All  go  out,     Mr.   Ch.  bearing  on  hts  arm  the   drooping  form  of 
Miss  Clara. 

Curtain. 


Note. — The  figures  and  facts  quoted  above  are  taken  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  Returns  and  other  ofHcial  sources. 
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What  the  Education  Act  Means. 


The  Government,  which  was  returned  to  power  to 
complete  the  settlement  of  the  war  that  was  over,  has 
forced  through  Parliament  an  Education  Act  which  its 
supporters  pretend  will  be  a  final  and  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  Education  question. 

No  one  can  pretend  that  any  solution  will  be  final 
which  does  not  entrust  to  the  people  the  control  of 
their  own  education,  which  does  not  do  away  with 
every  form  of  religious  injustice,  and  which  does  not 
combine  reasonable  economy  with  the  greatest  possible 
efficiency. 

The  working  of  the  Act  may  therefore  be  judged 
from  three  points  of  view : — 

L  How  far  does  it  secure  popular  control  of  the 
Ratepayers'  money? 

2.  How  far  does  it  establish  religious  equality 

in  the  matter  of  education? 

3.  How  far  does  it  secure  that  the  money  spent 

on  education  shall  have   the  best  possible 
result? 

These  questions  will  be  answered  from  the  Act 
itself.     The  facts  will  speak  for  themselves. 
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I  POPULAR  CONTROL. 

1.— Throagh  the  County  or  Boroagh  Councils. 
17    (1)  "Any   Council    having  powers   under   this  Act  shall  establish    an 
education  committee  constituted  in  accordance  with  a  scheme 
made  by  the  Council  and  approved  by  the  Board  of    Educa- 
tion.   .    .    . 

(2)  All  matters  relating  to  the  exercise  by  the  Council  of  their  powers 

under  this  Act,  except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing 
money,  shall  stand  referred  to  the  education  committee.     .    .     . 

(3)  Every  such  scheme  shall  provide — 

(a)  for  the  appointment  by  the  Council  of  at  least  a  majority  of 
the  committee,  and  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  be  persons 
who  are  members  of  the  Council,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  county 
the  Council  shall  otherwise  determine  ; 

(&)  for  the  appointment  by  the  Council  on  the  nomination  or 
recommendation,  where  it  appears  desirable,  of  other  bodies 
(including  associations  of  Voluntary  schools),  of  persons  of 
experience  in  education,  and  of  persons  acquainted  witli  the 
needs  of  the  various  kinds  of  schools  in  the  area  for  which  the 
Council  acts ; 

{d)  for  the  appointment,  if  desirable,  of  members  of  School  Boards 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  as  members  of 
the  first  committee." 

This  means  that  the  control  of  education  is  given  to  a  committee, 

which,  in  the  counties,  need  not  even  contain  a  majority  of  county 

councillors,  and  must  contain  representatives  of  outside  interests  not 

subject  to   any    popular   control.     The   Board   of   Education    before 

approving  the  schemes   have  done  their  best  to  give  these   outside 

interests  the  right  of  appointing  their  own  nominees,  and  to  make  such 

nominees  as  numerous   as   possible   compared  to   the  aldermen  and 

county    councillors    on    the    committees.      The    clause    also    secures 

that  not  a  single  member  of  a  school  board  need  be  made  a  member  of 

the  education  committee,  which    in  many  cases  will  do  little  more 

than  continue  the  school   board's   work.     It  should   also  be   noticed 

that  as  the  composition  of  the  committee  is  to  be  determined  by  the 

Council  as  a  whole  the  unrepresentative  aldermen  may  be  given  the 

power  of  settling  its  political  or  denominational  colour.     In  several 

cases  their  power  has  been  used  in  this  way. 

2.— Through  the  District  Councils. 
1      '<    .     .    the  Council  of  an  urban  district   with   a  population  of  over 
20,000    shall    .    .    be    the    local  education    authority    for  the 
purpose  of  Part  III.  of  this  Act.    •    •" 
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3      "The    Council    of   any    .     .    urban    district   shall    have    power    .     . 

to  spend  such  sums  as  they  think  fit  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 

education    other    than    elementary,    provided    that    the 

amount  raised    .    .     shall  not  exceed    .     .    a  rate  of  one  penny 

in  the  pound." 

This  means  that  the  larger  urban  district  councils,  working  through 
committees  as  in  the  case  of  counties  and  boroughs,  are  education 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  elementary  education,  and  that  all  urban 
district  councils  may  spend  a  penny  rate  on  education  higher  than 
elementary.  No  rural  district  council  is  given  any  powers  under  the 
Act.  These  councils,  or  bodies  based  upon  them,  would  have  been 
most  useful  as  intermediate  bodies  of  managers  between  the  county 
councils  and  the  elementary  schools.  But  the  rural  denominational 
managers  did  not  want  to  have  any  public  body  at  hand  to  supervise 
their  schools. 

3.— Througli  the  Parish  Oouncils. 

6  (1)  "All  public  elementary  schools  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  shall  .  .  have  a  body  of  managers  consisting  of 
a  number  of  managers  not  exceeding  four  appointed  by  that 
council  together  with  a  number  not  exceeding  two  appointed  by 
tiie  minor  local  authority." 

!  3  Schools  "  provided  by  the  local  education  authority  "  are  schools 
formerly  under  school  boards.  The  clause  therefore  means  that  in 
future  the  managers  of  parish  board  schools  are  to  be  six  in  number, 
four  appointed  by  the  county  council,  through  their  education  com- 
mittee, and  two  only  by  the  parish  council.  Here,  again,  there  is  no 
need  to  continue  as  a  manager  a  single  member  of  the  school  board. 

||^6  (i2)  '*  All  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  shall,  in  place  of  the  existing  managers,  have  a  body  of 
managers  consisting  of  a  number  of  foundation  managers  not 
exceeding  four  .  .  together  with  a  number  of  managers  not 
exceeding  two  appointed  .  .  one  by  that  council  (the  county 
council)  and  one  by  the  minor  local  authoritiy." 

Schools  **  not  provided  by  the  local  education  authority  '^  are  the 
denominational  or  other  schools  not  formerly  under  school  boards. 
Of  such  schools  only  one  manager  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  county 
council,  and  only  one  by  the  parish  council.  The  remaining  four,  a 
two-thirds  majority,  represent  in  nearly  every  case  the  denominational 
interest  to  which  the  school  is  attached. 
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2.  RELiaiOUS  EQUALITY. 

7    (1)  "  The  local  education  authority  shall  maintain  and  keep  efficient  all 

public  elementary  schools  within  their  area  which  are  necessary 

>» 

This  means  that  all  schools  that  the  Board  of  Education  declare 
to  be  necessary  must  be  maintained  out  of  State  grants  and  rates 
whether  they  are  denominational  or  otherwise.  Maintenance  of  a 
school  includes  the  payment  of  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  as  part  of 
the  teachers'  time  in  all  denominational  schools  will  be  occupied  in 
giving  religious  instruction,  which  is  not  under  any  control  by  the 
authority,  and  for  which  the  teacher  will  receive  no  extra  salary  from 
the  managers,  the  salary  paid  by  the  ratepayer  will  cover  whatever 
denominational  teaching  the  managers  may  require  to  be  given. 

7  (7)  "  The  managers  of  a  school  maintained  bat  not  provided  by  the  local 

education  authority  .   .   shall    .    .    have  the  exclusive  power  of 
appointing  and  dismissing  teachers  .  .   {except  that)  .  .  assistant 
(5)  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  may  be  appointed,  if  it  is  thought  fit, 

without  reference  to  religious  creed  and  denomination,  and,  in  any 
case  in  which  there  are  more  candidates  for  the  post  of  pupil 
teacher  than  there  are  places  to  be  filled,  the  appointment  shall 
be  made  by  the  local  education  authority,  and  they  shall  de- 
termine the  respective  qualifications  of  the  candidates  by  examina- 
tion or  otherwise." 

This  means  that  head  teachers  will  always  be  appointed  in  denomi- 
national schools  under  tests,  and  that  assistant  teachers,  and  also  pupil 
teachers,  where  there  is  only  one  candidate  for  the  place,  will  also  be 
appointed  under  tests  unless  the  denominational  managers  see  fit  to  do 
otherwise. 

Where  there  is  more  than  one  candidate  for  a  pupil  teachership 
the  education  authority  will  select  either  by  examination  or  othenviae. 
The  system  of  examination  would  be  perfectly  fair  to  Nonconformist 
children  desiring  to  become  pupil  teachers  in  Church  schools,  but  the 
words  "  or  otherwise  "  enable  the  authority  to  select  as  they  please,  and 
thus,  wherever  there  is  a  Church  candidate,  to  exclude  Nonconformists 
altogether  from  the  teaching  profession  in  more  than  half  the  schools 
of  the  country. 

8  (1)  '*  Where  the   local  education  authority    .     .     propose  to  provide  & 

new  public  elementary  school  they  shall  give  public  notice  of 
their  intention  to  do  so^  and  the  managers  of  any  existing  school. 
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or  any  ten  ratepayers  in  the  area  for  which  it  is  proposed  to 
provide  the  school,  may,  within  three  months  after  the  notice  is 
given,  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  ground  that  the 
proposed  school  is  not  required.    .    .    " 

9  "The  Board  of  Education  .  .  in  deciding  on  any  appeal  as  to  the 
provision  of  a  new  school,  shall  have  regard  to  the  interest  of 
secular  instruction,  to  the  wishes  of  the  parent  as  to  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  to  the  economy 'of  the  rates.    .    .     " 

This  means  that  denominational  interests  are  given  a  great 
advantage  in  the  provision  of  new  schools.  Wherever  a  certain 
number  of  parents  can  be  got  to  ask  for  a  denominational  school 
it  will  always  be  possible  to  show  that  the  building  of  such  a  school 
instead  of  one  under  such  popular  control  as  is  given  by  the  Act,  will 
be  an  economy  to  the  rates,  and  when  this  can  be  shown,  a  biased 
Board  of  Education  will  have  little  regard  to  the  interests  of  secular 
instruction  or  the  wishes  of  the  parents.  The  authority  are  given  a 
similar  right  of  appeal,  when  it  is  proposed  to  put  up  a  denominational 
school,  but  as  they  will  be  unable  to  prove  economy  of  the  rates,  any 
appeal  made  is  likely  to  go  against  them. 

3.  EPPIOIENOY. 

"  .  .  the  council  of  a  borough  with  a  population  of  over  10,000,  or 
of  an  urban  district  with  a  population  of  over  20,000,  shall,  as 
respects  that  borough  or  district,  be  the  local  education  authority 
for  the  purpose  of  Part  III.  of  this  Act.    .    .     " 

Part  III.  is  the  part  of  the  Act  dealing  with  elementary  education. 
The  section  therefore  means  that,  in  the  boroughs  and  urban  districts 
named,  elementary  education,  which  covers  instruction  given  to  children 
in  a  public  elementary  school  up  to  the  end  of  the  school  year  in 
which  they  are  sixteen,  will  be  under  one  authority,  and  that  all  other 
instruction,  including  that  in  evening  schools  and  secondary  schools  to 
children  often  much  below  this  age,  will  be  under  a  totally  distinct 
authority.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  solution  of  the  question  of 
authorities  which  makes  it  easy  to  establish  an  educational  ladder. 

2  (1)  "The  local  education  authority  shall  consider  the  educational  needs 
of  their  area  and  take  such  steps  as  seem  to  them  desirable,  after 
consultation  with  the  Board  of  Education,  to  supply  or  aid  the 
supply  of  education  other  than  elementary.    .     .     '* 

This  means  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  an  authority  to  do 
anything  for  education  other  than  elementary,  unless  they  think  it 
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desirable.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Act,  owing  to  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  administering  elementary  education,  is  having  the  effect  of 
postponing  or  shelving  many  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  higher 
education. 

7  (l)  {d)  "The  managers  of  the  school  shall  provide  the  school-house  free  of 
any  charge  except  for  the  teacher's  dwelling-house  (if  any),  to  the 
local  education  authority  for  use  as  a  public  elementary  school, 
and  shall,  out  of  funds  provided  by  them,  keep  the  school-house 
in  good  repair,  and  make  such  alterations  and  improvements  in 
the  buildings  as  may  be  reasonably  required  by  the  local  educa- 
tion authority,  provided  that  such  damage  as  the  local  authority 
consider  to  be  due  to  fair  wear  and  tear  in  the  use  of  any  room  in 
the  school-house  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  elementary  school, 
shall  be  made  good  by  the  local  education  authority. 

7  (3)  **  If  any  question  arises  under  this  section  between  the  local  authority 
and  the  managers  of  a  school  not  provided  by  the  authority  that 
question  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

14  "  Where,  before  the  parsing  of  this  Act,  fees  have  been  charged  in  any 

public  elementary  school  not  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  that  authority  shall,  while  they  continue  to  charge  in 
respect  of  that  school,  pay  such  proportion  of  these  fees  as  may 
be  agreed  upon,  or,  in  default  of  agreement,  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  to  the  managers." 

These  clauses  will  give  rise  to  more  difficulty  and  controversy,  and 
will  thus  entail  more  unnecessary  expenditure  of  effort  and  public 
money,  than  any  others  in  the  Act.  The  clauses  mean  that  the  owners 
or  trustees  of  private  or  denominational  schools  have,  as  their  sole 
contribution  to  the  upkeep  of  the  schools,  which  are  maintained  by  the 
public,  to  keep  the  fabric  in  repair  and  make  reasonable  alterations 
and  improvements.  To  meet  the  necessary  expenditure  under  this 
head  they  are  given  a  rent  for  the  teacher's  house  and  a  share  of  the 
fee,  where  charged,  and  they  are  relieved  from  having  to  pay  for  all 
repairs  necessitated  by  fair  wear  and  tear.  These  provisions,  besides 
the  injustice  of  throwing  the  greatest  possible  burden  on  the  rate- 
payers, and  relieving  the  denominational  managers  as  much  as  possible, 
set  up  a  most  cumbrous  and  vexatious  system. 

M  o  authority  will  be  able  to  go  straight  forward  in  the  work  of 
improving  the  schools.  On  every  question  affecting  buildings  con- 
flicts with  the  managers  and  appeals  to  the  Board  of  Education  are 
inevitable.     For  instance,  in  all  cases  where  the  authority  wish  to  do 
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their  duty  properly  the  Board  may  have  to  decide  (a)  the  rent  to  be 
paid  for  the  teacher's  dwelling  house,  (6)  what  is  to  be  considered 
good  repair,  (c)  what  alteration  and  improvements  may  reasonably  be 
required,  (d)  what  amount  of  damage  is  due  to  fair  wear  and  tear^ 
(e)  what  proportion  of  the  fee  should  go  to  the  managers.  Under  such 
a  system  the  difficulty,  the  delay  and  the  cost  of  getting  the  schools, 
into  a  proper  condition  will  be  enormous. 

12  (1)  ''  The  local  education  authority  may  group  under  one  body  of  managers. 

any  public  elementary  schools  provided  by  them,  and  may  also, 
with  the  consent  of  the  managers  of  the  schools,  group  under  one 
body  of  managers  any  such  schools  not  so  provided." 

This  means  that  denominational  schools  can  only  be  grouped 
together  for  purposes  of  common  management  by  consent  of  all  the 
managing  bodies  concerned.  This  consent  they  are  very  unlikely  ta 
give  as  it  might  be  thought  to  weaken  their  control.  Grouping  of 
this  sort  is,  however,  clearly  most  desirable  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  efficiency. 

13  (I)  ".    .     Where  under  the  trusts    .    .    affecting  any  endowment,  the 

income  thereof  must  he  applied  in  whole  or  in  part  for  those 
purposes  of  a  public  elementary  school,  for  which  provision  is  to- 
be  made  by  the  local  education  authority,  the  whole  of  the 
income  or  the  part  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  paid  to 
(2)  that    authority,    and    .    .    shall    be    credited   in    aid    of    the 

rate  .  .  in  the  parish  or  parishes  .  .  served  by  the 
school    .    . " 

This  means  that  very  little  money  from  endowments  hitherto  used 
for  the  general  purposes  of  maintaining  schools  will  go  to  the  relief  of 
the  education  rate.  In  a  considerable  majority  of  cases  it  will  be 
impossible  to  show  that  any  part  of  the  income  "  viuat "  go  to  purposes 
for  which  the  authority  are  responsible.  For  instance,  where  money 
has  been  left  for  the  maintenance  of  an  existing  school  it  will  be  held 
that  the  trustees  have  the  option  of  devoting  it  to  purposes  for  which 
the  managers  must  provide  under  the  Act  (i.6.  repairs)  and  therefore 
that  there  is  no  obligation  under  which  any  of  the  money  mu8t  go  to 
the  authority  unless  it  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  all  repairs. 
Endowment  money  is  in  fact  another  of  the  funds  which  is  to  go  to 
help  the  denominational  managers  in  carrying  out  such  duties  as  are 
not  transferred  to  the  ratepayers.  From  the  administrative  point  of 
view  it  is  clear  that  the  settlement  of  these  cases  will  be  most  difficult. 
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and  will  involve  much  expense  (e,g,  public  inquiries  are  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  authority),  and  the  resulting  benefit  to  the  ratepayer 
is  likely  to  be  very  small  indeed. 

In  addition  to  the  above  ways  in  which  the  Act  prevents  real 
efficiency  from  being  secured  it  is  clear  that  the  perpetuation  of  a 
double  system  of  elementary  schools,  where  a  single  national  system 
was  possible,  is  bound  to  be  a  hindrance  to  progress,  and  to  involve 
considerable  unnecessary  expense,  until  it  is  cured  by  new  legislation. 
In  one  type  of  school  there  is  nominal  public  control,  though  much 
less  than  under  the  School  Boards,  and  in  them  the  authority  appoint 
the  teachers  and  may  make  such  improvements  as  they  think  necessary. 
In  the  other  type  of  school,  as  has  been  shown,  though  maintenance 
is  provided  from  the  rates,  the  management  is  still  predominantly 
denominational,  teachers  are  appointed  under  tests,  and  all  repairs 
will  be  a  matter  of  controversy.  In  large  rural  districts  the  evils 
that  are  caused  by  having  no  power  of  grouping  and  no  intermediate 
authority  between  county  council  and  individual  managers  will  be 
aggravated.  The  authority  must  either  give  to  the  managers  a  certain 
fixed  sum  per  child  for  such  purposes  as  apparatus,  books,  firing,  light- 
ing, etc.,  a  system  which  under  irresponsible  managers  is  certain  to 
iead  to  waste,  or  must  exercise  a  minute  control  of  all  expenditure 
from  a  distant  centre  which  will  need  a  large  and  expensive  staff 
and  lead  to  much  red  tape. 


Vote  for  those  who  will  promise  to 

^ive  us  Popular  Control,  Religious  Equality  and 

Efficiency  in  our  Education. 

THIS    IS    THE   ONLY  GUARANTEE    FOR 
ECONOMY  AND    PROGRESS. 


Pnbliahed  by  the  Liberal  Pablioatioa  Department  (in  connection  with  the  National  Liberal 

federation  and  the  Liberal  Central  Aasociatlon),  42,  Parliament  Street,  Westmineter,  8.W., 
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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S 

OLD  AGE  PENSION  RECORD. 


1.  AprU  iih,  1894.— Toted  for  an  Old  Age  Pensiona  Bill,  not 
because  he  approved  all  its  details,  but  because  he  COUld  not  Con- 
scientiously lose  a  chance  of  snpportinsr  the  sacred 
principle  Involved  in  it 

2.  September  bth,  1894.— Attacked  the  Liberal  Government 

(at  Liverpool)  for  having  (as  he  declared)  voted  against   Old  Age 
fusions  by  not  assenting  to  second  Beading  of  this  particular  Bill. 

3.  October  ll^A,  1894. — Old  Age  Pensions  deliberately  included  in 
the  Social  Prosrramme,  promulgated  to  the  whole  country  at 
Birmingham. 

4.  Julp  I2th,  1895. — Said  in  the  course  of  the  General  Election 

at  Hanley:  «'Hy  proposal,  broadly,  is  SO  SIMPLE  that 
anyone  can  understand  it" 

5.  July,  1895. — The  *<so  simple"  electors  believed  this,  and 
elected  the  Government  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  (on  social  ques- 
tions) the  **  spokesman." 

6.  June  26^,  1896.— Subject  found  to  be  '<most  Complicated," 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  now  Colonial  Secretary,  said  that  he  ncver 
*' PROMISED"  anything. 

7.  January  llth,  1897. — ^Everything must  **  necessarily  await  '^ 

report  of  Old  Age  Pensions  Expert  Commission. 

8.  January  30^A,  1897. — Mr.  Chamberlain  explains  to  a  Bomford 

elector  that  he  never  '*  promised "  Old  Age  Pensions ;  all  he 
did  was  to  ''  advocatc  a  proposal  to  assist  the  poorer  classes 
to  obtain  them.    •    •    .  *'  I 

9.  Marck  2Srd,  1898. — Mr.   Chamberlain's  Government  oppose 

the  second  reading  of  the  very  same  Old  Age  Pensions  Bill 
tov  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  voted  in  1894. 

10.  July,  1898.— The  Old  Age  Pensions  Expert  Commission  at 
last  reports,  saying  that  nothing  can  be  done  and  that  nothing  need 
be  done  if  the  workmen  will  only  trust  to  *'  PRUDENCE,  SELF- 
RELIANCE,  and  SELF-DENIAL." 

11.  July  II th,  1898. — ^AU  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  can  say  is  that 

*'the  resources  of  civilisation  "  are  not  exhausted. 

12.  November  Ibth,  1898. — Mr.  Chamberlain  once  again  denies 
having  "  promised  "  anything  (at  Manchester) : — 

"  Bat  what  I  ursed  at  the  time  of  the  General  Election  was  that  a  com- 
mittee of  experts  shonld  be  appointed  in  the  hope  that  they  would  find 
some  practical  solution  of  the  ditiiculty,  and  I  did  not  myself  maJco  any 
promise  that  went  beyond  that,  namely,  that  I  would  use  my  influence 
to  secure  the  appointment  of  that  committee,  and,  as  you  know,  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  uovemment  was  to  appoint  a  committee,  the  composition  of 
which  wasas  trood  and  as  carefal  as  it  possibly  coald  be  made." 


IS.  Feiruary^  1899. — Mr.  Chamberlain  declares  that  be  is  too  much 
^'OCCOPIED"  at  the  Colonial  Office  to  discuss  Old  Age  Pension 
flchemes, 

14.  March  22nd;  1899.— Mr.  Chamberlain  admits  that  the  only 
chance  of  doing  anything  is  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee.  This 
Committee  has  produced  a  scheme  which  it  is  found  will  cost  far  too 
much  to  permit  of  its  being  carried. 

15.  September  29^  1900. — Mr.  Chamberlain  declares  (at  Birming- 
ham) that  he  **  has  not  done  with  Old  Age  Pensions — I  am  not  dead 
yet, "  but  objects  to  the  phrase.  **  I  do  not  like  very  much  the  use  of 
that  word."    We  don't  wonder. 

16.  May  27th,  1901.— Mr.  Chamberlain  declares,  to  Oddfellows  at 
Birmingham,  that  the  matter  has  been  made,  what  it  should  never 
have  b^n  made,  "  a  subject  of  party  controversy  ** — exactly  what  he 
has  made  it. 

17.  October  25<A,  1901. — Mr.  Chamberlain  complains  that  "one  of 
the  falsehoods  which  are  told  "  about  him — '<  they  are  like  the  sands  of 
the  sea^  you  can  never  count  them  " — is  that  he  promised  Old  Age 

Pensions.    '*  I  never  promised  anything  of  the  kind."    (See 

Nos.  3  and  4.) 

18.  January  6th^  1902. — Mr.  Chamberlain  (at  Birmingham) 
definitely  washes  his  hands  of  Old  Age  Pensions  until  a  "practical 
scheme  "  is  produced  by  somebody  else. 

19.  February  I2th,  1903.— Mr.  Auston  Chamberlain,  Postmaster- 
Oeneral,  having  had  his  attention  called  by  a  correspondent  to  a  report 
that  his  father,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  had  in  hand  a  revised  scheme 

of  Old  Age  Pensions,  replied  "  that  he  did  not  think  there  was 

any  likelihood  of  the  subject  of  Old  Age  Pensions  being  dealt  with 
by  theGk>vemment  this  year." 

20.  May22ndy  1903.— Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  in  the  House  of 
dommons  that  the  question  of  Old  Age  Pensions  was  not  "  dead,"  and 
that  the  money  would  be  procured  from  a  ^'  review  of  OUr  flscal 
system  " — 1,«.,  by  Protective  and  Preferential  Tari£fs. 

21.  JwM  Zrdy  1903. — Mr.  Chamberlain  writes  that  he  **  WOUld 
not  look  "  at  Preferential  Tariffs  if  they  did  not  give  money  for  Old 
Age  Pensions. 

22.  June  264A,  1903.— Mr.  Chamberlain,  saying  that  Old  Age 
Pensions  are  merely  his  ''faVOUrite  hObby,"  declares  they  are  **n0 
part  whatever  "  of  his  fiscal  scheme. 


IS    THIS    A    RECORD    TO    QIVE    YOU 
CONFIDENCE  IN   MR.  CHAMBERLAIN? 
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WHAT  A  CHAMBERLAIN  VICTORY 
WOULD  MEAN. 


MR.  CHAKBXiRIaAZN  has  withdrawn  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  persuading  the 
people  to  adopt  a  Preferential  Tariff,  which,  aooortfing  to  his 
own  expiioit  statement,  must  inorease  the  prioe  of  food. 

He  intends  to  confine  his  efforts,  we  are  told  by  his  most-trusted 
friends,  to  that  question  alone;  and  they  are  hastening  to  assure  us 
that   ''he  emerges  clear  from   the  muddiOS  and  foliiOS   Of    the 

Covemment/'  for  which,  of  course,  he  was  fully  responsible  as  one 
of  its  leading  Members  throughout.  Not  only  so,  but  his  son 
remains  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Balfour,  with  whom  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  working  In  favour  of  Proteotion. 

As,  therefore,  the  next  electoral  battle  will  be  sought  to  be  turned 
by  the  Protectionists  upon  the  issue  raised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  every 

voter  is  bound  to  ask  himself— '' What  wouid  a  Chamberlain 

viotory  mean?"  And  to  answer  that  question,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  what  would  follow  upon  the  return  of  a  majority  to  Par- 
liament pledged  only  to  support  <' Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  POLICY.'' 


TWO  I  There  are  those  who,  while  favouring  Protection,  de- 
X1O88ZBS.     clare  their  desire  to  keep  the  question  aloof  from  party, 

and   who  ask  that   it  should  not  be  associated   with 

-ordinary  political  affairs.  But,  even  if  their  desire  be  sincere,  their 
request  is  Impoeslble.  The  House  of  Commons  is  not  chosen  to 
deal  with  one  subject  alone,  however  important  that  subject  may  be ; 
and  in  that  Chamber  there  are  only  tWO  division  LobbleSy  the 
**  AYE"  and  the  "  HO,"  according  to  the  respective  numbers  in  which 
a  Ministry  is  either  retained  or  dismissed.  To  a  Government,  therefore, 
the  support  of  a  party  is  essential ;  and  it  is  a  fallacy,  begotten  of  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  our  parliamentary  conditions,  to  contend  that  a  matter 
of  vast  concern  to  the  community  can  be  voted  upon  by  the  con- 
stituencies and  considered  at  Westminster  without  both  a  progressive 
and  a  retrogressive  party  being  involved  in  its  settlement. 

VO  ^    I  Similarly,  it  is  an  absolute  mistake  to  assume 

SSFS&BWBUK-     that   what   Mr.    Chamberlain   now  asks   for  is 

simply  a  form  of  referendum  upon  a  single  issue, 

and  that  a  verdict  given  on  that  issue  would  involve  no  further 
4)Olltloal  OOnsequenoeS.  The  referendum^  as  established  in  Switzer- 
land, for  instance,  provides  for  a  plain  "Yes"  or  "No'*  to  a  definite 
proposal ;  and,  when  the  answer  is  given,  the  matter  IS  disposed  Of. 
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IVfutt  a  Cliamberlain  Victory  would  Mean. 


But  there  does  not  exist  any  such  machinery  in  this  country  for  testing 
the  popular  opinion  upon  some  definite  scheme.     What  is  done  At 

a  General  Eleotion  is  to  ohoose,  for  a  Parliament  wbioli 

may  last  seven  yearSy  and  which  in  very  recent  times  has  lasted 
over  six,  Members  who  during  its  whole  existence  can  dispose  not  of 
one  subject  only,  but  or  any  subject  they  like  without  further  reference 
to  the  constituencies. 


TBB  WAS  Z88VS 
or  1900.' 


The  Parliament  elected  in  1900  has  furnished 
most  striking  proof  of  this  fact.  Chosen  upon 
the  Ministerial  plea  that  the  war  was  over,*and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  patriots  to  join  in  the  work  of  reconstruction, 

and  upon  tlio  Ministerial  promise  tliat  no  domestio  iegieiation 
of  a  oontroverslai  nature  sliould  be  undertalcen,  it  has  used 

the  power  obtained  from  all  for  the  benefit  of  a  part ;  and,  by  the  nature 

of  its  Acts,  lias  driven  into  teolmioal  iaw-brealclng  the  most 
law-abiding  seotion  of  the  oommunity. 

ABSOXiUTB  I  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Chamberlain  asks  for  a  "mandate  " 
POWZ8B.  !  from  the  country  to  enable  him  to  restore  Protection^ 
-  ^  the  ejectors  will  be  aware  that  the  the  povver  whhril 

this  would  give  would  not  be  reetrioted  to  ''  FISCAL  REFORM.^^ 

It  would  involve  the  placing  in  his  hands  of  the  power  to  deal  at  his  will 

with  every  question  of  home  legisiation  and  foreign  affairs, 

and  that  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  What  section  of  the  com- 
munity can  persuade  itself  that  it  would  benefit  by  giving  Mr.  Chamberlain 
such  absolute  authority  as  this  ? 

'*■  KIBBXiB  .  What  would  be  the  fruif>fi^nstance,  to  the  in- 

OIJLSS. j  dustrial  and  industrious  nilDDlMJASS  ?   Internal 

trade  and  external  commerce  woul^fiifc.  ^^  <^'s- 
turbed  by  the  process  of  re-creating  a  Protectionist  TariffTSlkJ^*^ 
been  abolished  for  sixty  years  because  it  had  brought  the  coun?!' 
the  verge  of  ruin.  ^  v-uunir 

1^,0 ^«      "'''!'  '^•''''1'^  ^^^  ARTiSAR  fare.?    Mr.  Chamberlain  wa^ 
ABT18Ay>     a  principal  member  of  the  Government  which  declined 
—  -  to  arbitrate  in  the  dispute  that  has  made  "  PenrhvnlitiM  >» 

a  by-word  among  working  men,  and  which  did  nothing  to  SMriMrf^ 

unions  from  the  ohanoe  of  Mwk  by  the  Taff  Vale^Sl22^ 

and  he  never  said  a  word  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  fully  in  ac^d  w??i: 
his  old  colleagues  in  this  attitude,  while  of  late  he  has  uttered  mTn'! 
that  show  his  hostility  to  organized  labour.  ^"^^ 


™J^"         I  S^'  ™^  ^"^  CHURCMMAH  any  hope  that  . 
OHUaOHWAy, ,  Chamberlain  Administration  would  remove  thL^ 

grievances  in  the  Eduoatlon  Aot  und^r  ^k;  l^ 
most  smarts  ?     The  Nonconformist  ^^iT^T^rSS^r^^l  f^ 
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had  lifted  a  resolute  finger  while  this  legislation  was  being  forced  through 
Parliament,  could  have  prevented  the  worst  of  the  injustice,  and  is 
futher  aware  that  the  former  champion  of  educational  liberty  stood 
coldly  aside  and  interfered  only  once,  and  then  outside  Parliament,  and 

with  the  80le  object  of  getting:  paeeed  the  measure  which  is 

now  increasingly  being  resisted. 


TBMPSaiAKOZS 


Does    THE   TEMPERANCE  REFORMER   expect 
any  good  thing  frora  a  politician  who  is  pledged 

to  give  oompeneation  to   the  publioans, 

or,   in    effect,   to   the  huge  brewery  companies, 

whose  tenants,  or  managers  as  they  really  are,  would  not 

reoefve  a  penny  of  it»  with  the  alternative  of  depriving  the  magis- 
trates of  their  immemorial  power  to  reduce  the  number  of  licences  to 
the  requirements  of  the  locality  ? 

TBB  X.OVS& !  Has  THE   LOVER   OF    PEACE  any  anticipation  of 
or  PBACS.     I  safe  diplomaiqf  from  one  who  during  his  tenure 

„  q£  ^j^g  Colonial  Secretaryship,  directly  and  in  turn 

insulted  Russia,  France,  and  Germany,  and  who,"  in  regard  to  the 
debt-collecting  dispute  with  Venezuela,  was  one  of  a  Cabinet  which 
placed  us  in  peril  of  war  with  the  United  States  ? 

smoiBKOT  I  And  can  any  advooate  of  EFFIGIEHGY  In 
AHi>  acoHOKT.  J  the  publio  senrloe,  with  ECOHOMY  In  Its 


administration,  place  faith  in  the  man  who, 
as  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  War  has  shown,  was  well  aware  of  the 
shortcomings  and  the  stupidities  of  the  War  Office,  and  yet  did  nothing, 
either  then  or  since,  to  check  the  waste,  to  change  the  system,  or  to 
censure  those  directly  responsible  for  the  miserable  mismanagement 
which  cost  this  country  many  thousands  of  lives  and  tens  of  millions 
of  money? 


A  OBAMBSaiXiAIK 
VXCTO&T. 


A   Chamberlain    viotory  at   the   polls, 
therefore,  would  involve  no  good  thing  for 


(1)  The  Kiddle  Class, 

(2)  The  Artisan  and  Xiabonrer, 

(3)  The  Free  Ohurohmaa, 

(4)  The  Temperance  Refonnery 

(5)  The  Xiover  of  Peace, 

(6)  The  Advooate  of  Bffioiencjr. 


SACTIOHA&T 
T&XUKPK. 


Whom,  then,  would  It  benefit?  It  may 

be  taken  as  certain  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in 

the  hour  of  roaotlonary  triumph,  would 
do  nothing  to  alarm  the  privileged  olaeeeoi  leeeen  the  pre- 
rogathree  of  the  Houee  of  LordOy  or  dimlnlah  the  eduoational 
funde  now  epeolally  allooated  out  of  the  people'e  purse 

to  the  Establlehed  Churoh.     in  addition  to  these  negative  points,. 
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What  a  Chamberlain  f^icto?\ij  would  Mean. 


he  would  have  to  redeem  his  pledge  to  the  publicans.  But  the  main 
fruit  of  a  Chamberlain  majority  would  be  to  line  the  pOOkete  of 
the  monopoliet  and  the  truet-monger,  and  to  degrade  Parliament 

by  turning  it  into  an  aeeemUy  of  oonflioting  puree-intereetay 

with  the  inevitable  result  that  in  the  end  the  longest  purse  and  the 
least  scrupulous  "lobbyist"  would  win. 

TBS  SSSVZiT  or  {  On  this  point  let  there  be  nO  mlatake.  With 
r&OTBOTIOH.  Protection  once  re-established,   even   in  the 

most  modified  form,  there  would  be  nO  | 


until  every  induetry  had  fought  to  be  plaoed  on  the  Tariff. 

The  most  important  would  get  what  they  wanted :  the  smaller  would 
have  to  shift  for  themselves :  and  the  consequence  would  be  disastrous 
to  all  outside  the  "  rings  "  which  such  a  state  of  affairs  would  produce. 
It  may  well  be  that  a  modest  impost,  and  in  strictly  limited  directions, 
will  be  all  that  will  now  be  suggested ;  but  its  adoption  would  only  be 
as  the  letting  out  of  watere.  The  modest  impost  would  assuredly 
not  satisfy  those  who  demand  Protection ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  would 
then  be  nothing  loth  to  proceed  further  on  the  path,  claiming  that  the 
"  mandate  "  of  the  constituencies  entitled  him  to  go  on  until  he  con- 
sidered he  had  succeeded. 

TBS  FXSST    In  this,  as  in  all  matters  of  political  or  social  or 

STSP.  moral  temptation,  it  is  the  f iret  etep  that  oosto ; 

and,   if    Mr.   Chamberlain   is    empowered    by  the 

<:ountry  to  take  that  first  step,  a  full  moaeure  of  PROTECTION  Is 

Oertain«  The  authority  once  given  him  at  a  general  election  could 
neither  be  modified  nor  withdrawn  for  several  years ;  and  within  that 
period  a  Minister  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  type,  possessed  of  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  having— as,  by  other  developments  of 
reactionary  policy,  he  would  make  sure  of  having — the  Peers  at  his 
back,  would  do  JUST  AS  HE  CHOSL 

That  is  what  a  Chamberlain  victory 
would  mean;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  lover  of  his  country  and  friend 
of  social  and  political  reform  to  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost  against  such  a 
victory  being  obtained. 
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MACEDONIA. 


AN  XPPEM.  BY  FOUl  BISHOPS, 


{From  the  "Times"  of  September  14th,  1903.) 


THE  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM. 

1AM  one  of  very  many,  of  all  political  opinions,  who  are 
anxiously  hoping,  if  the  phrase  may  be  borne,  that  England  may 
take  prompt  and  serious  action  towards  the  arrest  of  the  sanguinary 
miseries  of  Macedonia.  We  have  not  so  forgotten  the  noMest  of  OUr 
.iiationai  traditionSi  surely,  as  to  take  it  quietly  while  a  great 
iEiu-opean  province,  of  whatever  empire,  is  the  daily  scene,  now  beyond 
doubt,  of  massacre  and  outrage ;  newspaper  correspondents  being,  with 
^ominous  firmness,  ordered  off  the  scene. 

The  matter  is  infinitely  above  party  politics.  Men  of  all  parties 
remember  the  rtsponoilllllty  tf  England  for  that  action  of  the 
-Congress  of  Berlin  which  loft  Maoedonia  tO  the  SuKail,  with  the 
meaning,  of  course,  that  his  rule  there  should  be  '*  reformed." 

If  I  undtotand  at  all  aright,  England  has  an  opportunity  now  as 
well  as  a  responsibility.  Her  initiative  in  protest  and  appeal  may  be 
even  welcomed  by  Powers  willing  to  support  the  cause  of  humanity  but 
less  free  to  initiate.  Will  not  tho  WOrid  OXpoot .  England  tO  UOO 
lior  opportunity,  and  "to  horoslf  bo  truo  f " 

THE  BISHOE  OF  HEREFORD. 


The  published  accounts  of  Macedonian  horrors  and  miseries  are  so 
shocking  that  men  are  asking  on  every  side,  "  How  long  Will  OUr 
Govommont  romaln  ollont  and  do  nothing  but  look  on  In 
apparent  aoqulosoonoo?" 

So  long  ago  as  March  13th  the  Foreign  Secretary  was  questioned  in 
the  House  of  Lords  as  to  the  atrocities  which  had  then  been  committed, 
.and  an  earnest  appeal  was  addressed  to  him  to  bring  to  bear  all  the 


MACEDONIA. 

influence  of  our  Government  to  stop  the  continuance  of  such  horrors  p 
but,  nevertheless,  throughout  the  intervening  months,  matters  have  beeo 
allowed  to  go  steadily  from  bad  to  worse,  until  we  have  before  us  the 
accounts  of  the  last  few  days,  so  awful  that  WO  hooitato  tO  MiOiO^ 
thorn. 

On  that  occasion  Loill  tponoor  said,  very  forcibly,  **  1  think  it 
right  to  impress  upon  the  Government  that  the  people  of  this  country 
have  a  deep  and  strong  feeling  on  this  subject.  They  oympathlOO* 
vory  dooply  with  tho  oufForing  populatlono  undor  tho  nilo  of 
Turkoy ;  "  and  Lord  Lanodowno  in  his  reply  professed  a  strong  and 
obviously  sincere  desire  to  see  effective  reforms  carried  out  **We 
shall  closely  watch,"  he  said,  "the  operation  of  the  Austro-Russian 
scheme  of  reforms.  We  have  already  given  instructions  that  our 
Consuls,  who  have  throughout  these  events  kept  us  fully  supplied  with 
information,  are  from  time  to  time  to  report  on  the  progress  of  these 
measures ;  and  I  can  assure  the  right  rev.  prelate  that,  so  far  as  our 

opportunities  permit,  WO  ohail  oparo  no  paino  to  ooouro  tha^ 
oxooution  of  thooo  roforms.  .  .  ." 

Thus  he  seemed  to  promise  effective  action.  What  has  come  of  it  ?" 
After  sue  months  of  weary  waiting,  and  in  the  lurid  light  of  the  horrors 
recently  reported,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  what  tho  noblo  marquiS 

hao  to  say  as  to  tho  off ootivo  f  ulf  llmont  of  this  piodgo. 

The  people  of  England  have,  indeed,  been  far  too  patient  in  this 
matter.     The  younger  generation  of  Englishmen  have  not  realised  hOW^ 

grsat  is  England's  rosponsibiiity  in  regard  to  it 

But  for  tho  aotion  of  our  own  roprosontativos  Maoodonia. 
wouid  haw  boon  freo  from  tho  misorios  of  Turicish  misrula 
during  tho  iast  quartor  of  a  oontury,  and  thoro  would  havo 
boon  nono  of  thooo  indosorlbabio  agonios  to-day.  What  & 
rosponslbiity  was  Inourrsd  with  a  iight  hoart  and  In  a  oynloal 
tompor  whon  this  provlnoo  was  handod  book  to  tho  tendor 
morolos  of  tho  Turlcl 

Do  the  members  of  our  Cabinet  sufficiently  recognise  how  this- 
humiliating  memory,  as  it  becomes  fully  realised,  is  stirring  men  and 
women  throughout  the  land  to  remorse  and  anger,  and  how  in  con- 
sequence they,  as  our  representatives  to-day,  will  never  be  forgiven  i^ 
after  present  events,  they  make  no  strong  effort  to  secure  such  reparation 
as  is  still  possible  by  insisting  on  autonomous  govommonty  ado- 
quatoiy  guarantood,  for  this  distrossfkil  poopio  ? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  brace  themselves  to  the  task  and  succeed 
in  giving  effect  to  the  national  feeling,  then:  ^cti<g(L^^eve^^^^^^te: 
hour,  will  be  very  thankfully  acknowledged.  '  ^^^    ^  ^ 


MACEDONIA. 
They  have  the  universal  sentiment  of  ths  psople  at  their 

baok.     Let  us  hope  they  will  act  so  as  to  satisfy  it,  and  see  that  never 
again  shall  such  things  as  are  now  doing  be  done  in  Christian  Europe. 
" God  looked  for  judgment,  but  behold  oppression;  for  righteousness,, 
but  behold  a  cry." 

Is  this  to  be  the  last  word?  We  cannot  believe  it  But,  if  so,  what 
a  mockery  it  is  for  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  to  call  themselves 
Christian  Powers ;  and  what  a  gilded  hypocrisy  is  the  coronation  service- 
of  every  Christian  Emperor  or  King  ? 

It  le  no  exaggeration  to  eay  that  the  stabi  of  an  bi- 
dellble  pereonal  disoredit  will  rest  upon  eveiy  Monaroh  and 
upon  every  etatesman  In  Christian  Europe  whOf  from  what- 
ever moUve,  oan  be  held  to  have  been  In  any  eenee  pri- 
marily reeponelbie  for  the  oontinuatlon  of  euoh  atrooltlesv 
as  ars  rsported  day  by  day. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER 

There  are  moments  when  silence  becomes  most  unbearable.  We- 
are  watching  the  tragedy  of  the  Balkans.  It  must  be  lying  as  a  crush- 
ing burden  upon  every  Christian  conscience.  But  no  one  seems  to 
speak.  At  least,  it  seems  to  me,  Englishmen  must  not  at  this  moment 
be  allowed  to  forget  that  twonty-fivo  years  ago  tlie  armies  of 
Russia  ware  marehingr  vhrtorlous  over  the  Baikane  on  their 
way  to  Constantinople^  and  that  the  end  of  ths  Turkish 
tyranny  over  Ghrietlans  in  Europe  would  have  oome  but  for 
the  intervention  of  England.  The  responsibility  which  we  then 
•took  upon  ourselves  for  the  protection  of  the  Christian  population  by 
refusing  to  let  Russia  go  to  Constantinople,  cannot  well  be  over* 
estimated.  Do  we  remember  this  to-day?  Are  we  who  care  for 
these  things  making  the  Government  understand  that  we  are  restless 
and  miserable;  that  we  want  to  lie  assured  that  everything 
possible  is  being  done  to  obtain,  for  instanoe,  ths  effeotive 
oo-operation  of  England  and  Franoe  to  prooure  oome  oom- 
blned  aotlon  of  the  Powere  ? 


THE  BISHOP  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

Have  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  renounoed  their  Chris-- 

tianity?  If  not,  why^  is  nothing  done  by  them  to  protect  their 
Christian  brethren  in  Macedonia;  nothing  done  to  prevent  Turkish 
troops  from  being  quartered  on  Christian  homes,  and  left  there  to^ 


MACEDONIA, 

-^plunder  and  ravish  at  their  will;    nothing  done  to  save  the  whole 
•Ohristian  population  from  being  exterminated  ? 

Morning  after  morning  one's  feelings,  if,  indeed,  we  be  of  those  who 
possess  feelings,  are  harrowed  by  the  descriptions  ...  of  vlllagM  sat 

on  firsy  and  the  Inhabitants,  as  thsy  flee  from  the  flamsSf 

shot  domm  llks  wohies  or  rats,  housss  of  Innoosnt  persons 

JeotedyOid  men  and  ohildrsn  butohsrsd,  whrss  and  daiightera 

•^dishonoured,  orope  dessrtsd,  fislds  loft  wtthout  hands  to  rsap 

^or  eoer,  tralne  passing  hithsr  and  thithsr  full  of  prisonsra 

with  ohaine  round  thsb*  nsoks,  oompoys  of  prisoners  murdsrsd 

bjf  thsh-  ssoort,  Inswgents  promleed  frsodom  if  thsy  will  isy 

"^iown  tlioir  armSf  and  wiisn,  rsi^ng  en  thie  promieei  tliey 

^i|uit  the  mountalne  and  euirsnder  theh*  arms,  trsaohsrouslif 

Siailglltsrsd  Iqr  Bashi-Bozouke.    These  are  samples  of  the  outrages 

against  (jod  and  man  which  are  daily  recorded  in  17^  Times,    And 

yet  the  Great  Powers  refuse  to  stir.    Have  diplomatists  no  hearts? 

Are  they  dead  to  the  sense  of  sympathy  aild  pity?    Ars  all  fssliqgs 

^of  Christian  humanity  banished  from  Europsan  polltloe?  .  . . 

The  Christian  Powers  have  now  a  golden  opportunity  of  rescuing  a 

;  portion  of  the  oountiy  from  the  Turicieh  yoka    They  have 

only  to  say  with  a  united  voice,  ''This  useless  waste  of  human  blood 

must  cease,  the  just  demands  of  Macedonia,  driven  mad  by  oppression, 

for  a  Christian  Governor  muet  be  granted,**  and  that  united 

voice  will  be  obeyed.    Chriiieatlon  oan  make  no  progress,  tnie 

•rsligion  oan  win  no  triumpbe  In  thess  suffsring  lands,  imtti 

ths   Christian   IHmere  of    Europo  renounoe  tlieir  warriqg 

ambitlene  and  their  mutual  distrusts,  and  show  to  the  world 

by  their  aoUone  that  Cod  and  not  Mammon  is  ths  Mastsr 

.Whom  thsy  esnrSi 
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Are  we  being  ruined 
by  Free  Trade? 

Read  what  Mr.  BALFOUR 
says  in  his  pamphlet : — 

** Judged  by  all  available 
tests,  both  the  total  WEALTH 
and  the  diffused  WELL^ 
BEING  of  the  country  are 
GREATER  than  they  have 
ever  been.  We  are  not  only 
rich  and  prosperous  in 
a^^earance^but  also  /believe, 
in  reality/* 

THIS  IS  THE  RESULT  OF  OVER 
HALF  A  CENTURY  OF  FREE  TRADE. 

Will  you  not  do  well  to 

STICK    TO    IT? 


Piiblbhcd  by  th»  UhwX  PobUMtlon  DeiMUPtmODt  fin  oooncctiM  with  the  Natiaod  Ub«l 

fii— Hon  and  tht  liberal  Qmaxnl  AMOcUtSooX  4t  ParliMMnt  StrMt,  W«tmiutcr.  I.Wh  nd 

priotW  bf  BowwB  Biockwft,  89  Blackfrian  WmA^  Ijoiadtom,  S.S. 
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THE  ACT 
THAT  BALFOUR  GAVE. 


And  how  it  gives  control  of 

Denominational  Schools  through  the 

County  and  Town  Councils. 


H 


ERE  are  the  SOhOOlS  that  the  people  pay  for. 


Here  are  the  denominational  majority  of  the 

managers  of  the  schools  that  the  people  pay  for. 

Mere  is  tho  nominee  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee who  will  be  outvoted  by  the  denominational 
majority  of  the  managers  of  the  schools  that  the 
people  pay  for. 

Here  are  the  oo-opted  repretentatlves  of  out- 
side Interests  who  take  a  part  in  choosing  the 
nominee  of  the  Education  Committee,  who  will  be 
outvoted  by  the  denominational  majority  of  the 
managers  of  tke  schools  that  the  people  pay  for. 

Here  are  the  Councillor  members  of  the  Edu- 
cation Committee,  who  may  be  nearly  outnumbered 
by  the  co-opted  representatives  of  outside  interests, 
who   take    a   part   in    choosing   the   nominee   of    the 
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Education  Committee,  who  will  be  outvoted  by  the 
denominational  majority  of  the  managei"s  of  the  schools 
that  the  people  pay  for. 

Here  are  the  Bench  Of  Aldermen  who  may  de- 
termine the  political  complexion  of  the  County 
or  Town  Council  in  the  selection  of  the  Councillor 
members  of  the  Education  Cotnmittee  who  may  be 
nearly  outnumbered  by  the  co-opted  representatives  of 
outside  interests,  who  take  a  part  in  choosing  the 
nominee  of  the  Education  Committee,  who  will  be 
outvoted  by  the  denominational  majority  of  the 
managers  of  the  schools  that  the  people  pay  for. 

Here  is  the  County  or  Town  Council  elected 
mainly  to  manage  roads,  lunatic  asylums,  bridges, 
and  other  uneduoational  Institutions,  who  (a)  elect 
the  Bench  of  Aldermen,  who  may  determine  the  politi- 
cal complexion  of  the  County  Council  in  the  selection 
of  (6)  the  Councillor  members  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, who  may  be  nearly  outnumbered  by  (c)  the 
co-opted  representatives  of  outside  interests,  who  take 
a  part  in  choosing  (d)  the  nominee  of  the  Educational 
Committee,  who  will  be  outvoted  by  (e)  the  denomina- 
tional majority  of  the  managers  of  (f)  the  schools  tliat 
the  people  pay  for. 
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A  CONNECTING  LINK. 


[From  the  '  Wutmht$t*r  Oazttts.' 

Mb.  0. :  Fm  gkd  to  be  out  of  the  force,  for  now  I  shall  be  able  to  look 

atber  that  Free  Trade  crib  Fve  had  my  eye  upon. 
P.O.  AusEEN :  Do  you  think  Fd  better  resign  too,  dad,  and  join  you  ? 
Mb.  0. :  No  I  you  stick  to  the  force,  sonny,  I  shall  bx  ov  toub  beat. 


Turn  over  and  read  the  following 
If  you  want  to  understand 
exactly  how  muoh  and  how  little 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  resignation  meam 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S 
RESI6NATI0N. 

What  it  really  Amounts  to. 

MR.  GHABDBBIlIiAZH  luui  resigned  his  post  as 
Gdonial  Secretary  In  order  to  liave  freedom 
to  oampalgn  fiir  Preferential  Tariffs  and  against 
Tree  Trade. 

None  the  less  no  Free  Trader  can  afftird  to  sapport 
BEr.  Balfbnr^s  Otovemment. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  let  us  give  you  some  of  them. 

1. 
The  oonvlnoed  Free  Traders  in  the  Ministry  have 
resigned — 

The  DUKB  OF  DBVONSHIIUl  (lK>rd  Presi- 
dent of  Gounoil)^ 
BEr.  RITCHm  (Caianoellor  of  tlie  Sxoheqaer), 

Z.ORB  OBOBOB  HABEXLTON  (Secretary  fiyr 

Zndia)^ 
I.OBD   BAUrOUB    OF   BUBIiBIOH  (Secre- 

tary  fiir  Scotland)^  and 
BEr.  ABTHUB  BIZiIiIOT  (Financial  Secretary 
to  tlie  Treasury) 
have  all  given  np  their  oflBlces  rather  than  be  con- 
senting parties  to  any  departure  fttun  the  poUoy 
of  Free  Trade  which  has  given  us  so  much  prosperity  during 
the  last  60  years. 

2. 

Those  who  remain  in  BEr.  Balfonr^s  Cabinet  are 
pledged  to  the  polioy  of  Betaliation^  as  set  out  in  Mr. 

Balfour^s  Shilling  Pamphlet.  The  question  of  Preferential  Tarifl^ 
with  its  Taxation  of  Food,  is  admitted  to  be  unpopular,  but  the 
attempt  is  to  be  made  to  make  it  popular  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  BEr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  is  left  in  the  Cabinet  and 
promoted  to  higher  oflBloe  because  it  is  thought 
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that  In  this  way  he  can  best  serve  the  oanse 
which  he  and  his  fitther  have  now  adopted. 

Mr.  Balfbnr^  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is 

carefiil  not  to  say  a  single  word  against  Preferential  Tariffs  and  the 
Taxation  of  Food.     What  he  does  say  is : — 

**  The  loss  to  the  Government  is  great  indeed,  but  the  gain 
to  the  oanse  you  have  at  heart  may  be  greater 
still.    If  so,  what  oan  Z  do  but  aoqolesce  ?  '^ 

That  can  only  be  the  language  of  one  who  also  has  the  same 
oanse  at  heart.  Mr.  Balfonr  adds  a  postscript  which 
gives  '*  the  whole  show  away  ^ : — 

"  P.S. — May  I  say  with  what  gratification,  both  on  personal 
and  on  public  grounds,  I  learn  that  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  is 
ready  to  remain  a  member  of  the  Government  ?  There  could  be 
no  more  conclusive  evidence  that  in  your  judgment,  as  in  mine, 
the  exclusion  of  taxation  on  food  from  the  party  programme  is,  in 
existing  circumstances,  the  oonrse  best  fitted  practically 
to  ftirther  the  oanse  of  fiscal  reform.^' 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  leaves  the  Cabinet 
and  Mr.  Ansten  Chamberlain  stays  In  it  for 
precisely  the  same  reason— to  ftirther  the  cause 
of  ''  nSCAI.  RBrOBM/'  which  is  Mr.  Balfour's 
way  of  describing  THB  ABANDONMBNT  OW 
FBSII  TRADB. 

3. 

The  Unionist  papers  make  no  concealment  that  the 
above  view  of  the  case  is  the  correct  one. 

The  "Dally  Telegraph ^^  says  (September  18th):— 

"Though  the  attitudes  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  great 
colleague,  as  defined  in  the  correspondence  elsewhere,  are  not  iden- 
tical, they  are  not  contradictory,  and  they  cannot  become  so. 
There  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  Una  of  co-operation 
that  exists  between  two  parts  of  a  field  fiiroe^ 
one  of  which  holds  the  base  and  the  line  of  com- 
munications^ while  the  other  pursues  the  advanced 
operations  of  the  campaign.  As  Prime  Minister  it  is 
Mr.  Balfoiu*'s  duty  to  hold  the  Unionist  Party  together  upon  the 
programme  of  withdrawing  the  privilege  of  free  imports  from  the 
countries  which  penalise  British  exports  by  hostile  tariffs,  and 
attack  British  traae  in  the  home  market  by  the  dumping  opemtions 
of  protected  trusts,  rings,  and  syndicates.  That  is  m  itself  a  great 
ana  epoch-marking  policy.  It  is  the  policy  on  which  the  entire 
party  is  effectively  agreed.  It  involves  a  oomplete  revision 
of  onr  flsoal  system,  and  the  repudiation  of  tradi- 
tional Cobdenlsm  root  and  branch.  ,,,,edbyL.oogle 


The  Momlng  Post  says  (September  19th): — 

*'The  word  resignation  Is  a  term  with  twa 
meanings.  Mr.  Balfour  parts  with  Mr.  Ritchie  and  with  Lord 
George  Hamilton  because  he  and  they  hold  opposite  and  irre- 
concilable opinions.  They  may  all  remain  good  friends  in  the 
personal  sense,  but  politically  they  have  separated  and  are  in 
opposite  camps.  Bat  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  Mr* 
Balfonr  parts  wltfaont  any  snoh  politloal  breach. 
They  are  agreed.  Their  Ideas  of  what  onght  to 
be  done  are  one  and  the  same.  Even  as  to  how  to- 
bring  about  the  policy  they  both  think  advantageous  for  the 
Empire  they  are  at  one.  They  both  think  that  at  present  the 
country  is  not  ready  for  the  whole  programme.  They  are  tO- 
oo-operate  In  preparing  the  oonntry  fiir  It^  Bbr. 
Balfonr  by  retaining  oflBlce  and  trying  to  carry  ont 
a  part  of  It^  and  BEr.  Chamberlain  by  leaving 
oflBloe  and  txylng  to  convert  the  country  to  the 
whole  of  It^  or  to  that  half  of  which  he  might  say 
with  the  ancient  poet  that  It  Is  greater  than  the^ 
whole/^ 

The  St.  James's  aazette  says  (September  18th) : — 
^'  Mr.  Balfour  •  .  .  openly  proclaims  himself  a  believer  In 
BEr.  Chamberlain's  policy^  and  confesses  that  the  scheme 
of  retaliation  which  he  proposes  to  recommend  to  the  country  is 
bnt  an  Instalment.  ...  It  will  be  perfectly  ap- 
parent to  the  elector  .  .  .  that  the  retnm  of  Mr. 
Balfbnr  to  power  Involves  the  retnm^  sooner  or 
later^  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  triumph  at 
Mr.  Ohamberlain^s  poUcy.^^ 

In  fistct 

Every  vote  given  to  Mr.  Balfonr  is  also 

a  vote  given  to  Mr.  Chamberlain^ 

and 

Every  vote  given  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 

is  a  vote  for  Dear  Food  and 

Dear  Goods. 
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**My  programmes  have  a  happy  knack  of  being 
carried  out." 

JUr.   CHAMBERLAIN  on  his  otvn  record. 
Lambeth,  July  6th,  18U5. 


"WHAT  HAS  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN 
DONE  FOR  ENGLAND  P 


}3 


THAT  is  a  question  which  a  correspondent  recently  wrote  to  Mi . 
Chamberlain.      It  had  already   been  anwered   in  the   August 
number  of  The   IVorld's  IVork,  from  which  (with  some  slight^ 
alterations)  the  following  is  taken. 


'-  Chamberlain  is  often  ^  looked  upon  as  a  statesman  who 
sets  1^1  a  own  way.  J*^  *  ^  "^  exaggeration  to  say  that  thousands 
of  Unionists  are  to-day  iiv-'''^vour  of  Protection,  because  they  think  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain  **  13^"  ^^^  °^^  ^^'^^  ^^  likely  this  time  to  prove  a 
winner.  These  arfi^  ^^y^  ^^  "  inquiry  "  however,  and  it  may  be  well  to 
investigate  Mr.  C  J^amberlain's  career  to  see  what  his  record  is — whether 
PS  is  as  goo^^  ^^  carrying  oat  programmes  as  by 
I^^^mon  r^onsent  he  is  at  inventing  them 
very  mT."  V 

compensation  ' 

Chamberlair  UP    TO    1880. 


sv 


,ui    Mr.  Chamberlain's  career  up  to   r88o  may  be  passed  over  lightly 

/f  since  until  that  year  he  had  not  held  office.     He  took  a  leading  part  in 
^       the  Education  struggle  in  1870,  at  that  time  a  strong  advocate 

y      of  a    complete  system  of  poptdar  edncation  on 

*  rsecular  lines*      He  was  in  1902  a  member  of  a  Ministry  which 

^  gave  rate-aid  to  denominational  schools.     It  may  be 

parochial  to  get  '*  excited  '*  over  this,  but  it  is  at  all  events  clear  that 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  abandoned  the  educational 
lideal  with  which  he  started  out.  For  the  rest,  up  to 
J  880,  he  was  prominent  in  urging  the  adoption  in  this  country  of  some 
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such  licensing  system  as  that  associated  with  the  name  of  Gothenburg. 
He  can  point  to  nothing  aotaally  aobleved  in  that  direction. 


In  1880  he  became  a  member  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet,  going  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  His  departmental  record  from  t88o  to  1885  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  'Megend"  which  in  1903  depicts  him  as  a 
great  constructive  statesman.  Who  thinks  the  better  of  him  for  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  which  is  on  the  Statute  Book,  or  the  worse  of  him  for 
the  Shipping  Bill,  which  is  not  there  ?  As  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment he  was  theit  Bpokesman  on  at  least  two  notable 
OOOaaions— (i)  when,  with  great  skill  and  fervour,  he  defonded 
I  the  peaoe  made  with  the  Boers  after  M^kiba«  and 

j  (2)  when,  in  resisting  a  Fair  Trade  motion,  he  soouted  the  Idea 

1  of  a  tax  on  the  people's  fbod.      It  is  unnecessary  to  point 

2  out  that  these  are  cases  to  which  the  doctrine  of  '^  what  I  have 
(  said  I  have  sald^**  does  NOT  apply. 


When 


measure/ S ''°'»  i«86  toTxI 

9°rded  to  Afr  rt     J^  ^^t   the  crJju  V^"^  are  the  pTJr  '*"•  con- 


THE  SOCIAL  PROGRAMME.   1894-PROMISE. 

From  1892  to  1895  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  leading  opponent  of  the 
Liberal  Government,  and  in  October  1894  he  launched  at  Birmingham 
the  famoTui  Soolal  Programme.  His  main  thesis  was  that 
Home  Rule  could  not  be  averted  unless  the  working  classes  were 
offered  an  **  alternative  poUoy  of  eoolal  reform.'*  That 
he  proceeded  to  do.  Here  it  is  as  summarised  in  an  official  Liberal 
Unionist  publication: — 

(i)  Improvement  of  the  houses  of  the  working  classes.  Purchase  of 
their  houses  by  artisans  on  favourable  terms,  givmg  them  the  same  ad- 
vantages as  Irish  tenants  enjoy. 

(2)  Power  given  to  the  Government  to  deal  with  alien  immigration. 

(3)  Old-age  Pensions. 

(4)  Shorter  hours  in  shops. 

(5)  Compensation  to  workers  for  every  injury  they  suffer,  whether  caused 
by  negligence  or  not. 

(6)  An  experimental  eight  hours'  day  in  the  mining  industry. 

(7)  Temperance  reform. 

(8j  Creation  of  a  judicial  tribunal  in  all  industrial  centres  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes. 

PERFORMANCE. 

In  the  eight  years  in  which  Mr.  Chartberlain  held  office  since  in 

1895  ^^  ^^^  on  this  programme,  nothing  at  all  hfiui  been 
done  towards  carrying  out  four  of  the  elglit  items — (2)  Allen 
Immigration;  (3)  Old-age  Pensions;  (4)  Shorter 
hours  in  shops;  (6)  Miners*  eight  hours*  As  to  three 
next  to  nothing  has  been  done— (i)  Little  progress  has  been  made  as 
to  housing;  (7)  The  only  contribution  towards  1  emperanoe 
reform  (in  1894  the  "most  urgent"  of  all  social  reforms),  is  the 
Idoenslng  Aot  of  1802;   (8)  The  Conciliation  Aot  tf 

1896  is  a  purely  permissive  measure  which  the  Government  do  not 
even  nse  (e.g.,  in  the  Penrhyn  dispute).  The  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1897  is  really  the  only  part  of  the  1884 
programme  carried  ont.  And  even  here  the  programme  is 
▼ery  far  short  of  the  promise.    The  Act  of  1897  gave 

compensation  for  some  accidents  to  somo  workers.  Yet  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  opposing  Kr.  Asquith's  Bill  in  February  1893, 
said: 

"  I  beg  the  House  to  consider  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  deal  with  this 
subject  in  a  partial  way,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  once  and  for 
all  to  setttle  the  right  of  every  workman  to  compensation/' 

A  year  later  he  said : 

*'  We  believe  that  every  man  who  in  the  course  of  his  employment  meets 
with  an  accident  is  unfortunate,  is  deserving  of  consideration,  and  ought  to 
be  compensated,  and  we  want  to  secure  that— for  every  man  for  evi  ry 

ACCIDENT." 

The  Compensation  Act,  weighed  in  the  scales  Mr.  Chamberlain 
used  for  Mr.  Asquith's  Bill^  is  only  a  very  partial  measure,  whilst  as  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  further  promise  of  compensation  "  without  the  risk 
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of  litigation,"  a  study  of  the  law  reports  show  that  it  has  been  the 
most  litigated  measure  of  znbdern  times. 

THE  LATEST  PROGRAMME. 

Now  we  have  yet  another  programme.  After  he  has  been 
Colonial  Secretary  for  eight  years  Mr.  Chamberlain  comes  forward  to 

say  that  the  oontinoanoe  of  the  Umpire  depends  upon 
oar  taxing  the  food  of  the  forty  millions  in  the 
Mother  Country.  If  this  be  so  oould  more  damning 
proof  of  Mr   Chamberlain's  failure  be  imagined? 

At  home,  as  we  have  seen,  of  all  the  causes  he  has  espoused  the  only 
things  he  can  show  on  the  Statute  Book  are  the  Free  Education  Act, 
and  the  half-and-half  Compensation  Act.     And  now,  on  his  OWn 

showing,  our  Imperial  position  is  so  inseoure  that 
the  Bmpire  oan  only  be  saved  by  what  Lord 
Gosohen  oalls  ''A  GAMBLB  WITH  THB 
PBOFI.IB'8  FOOB." 

IF  MR  CHAMBERLAIN  HAD   BEEN 

SUCCESSFUL. 

Had  his  Programmes  and  polioies  been  sue- 
oessfol,  Iiand  would  be  free,  and  the  Churoh  disestab- 
lished j  Capital  would  be  paying  its  *'  ransom**  to  Iiabour ; 

our  system  of  education  would  be  in  the  fullest  sense  popular 
and  undenominational  as  well  as  free;  the  House  of 
Iiords  would  have  been  deprived  of  its  present  power  of 
ireto;  old  men  or  women  over  sixty-five  would  enjoy  an 
old-age  pension;  the  miner  and  the  shop  assistant 
would  have  a  shorter  working  day:  our  difterences 
with  the  Boers  would  have  been  settled  without  a  war 
which  instead  of  lastmg  a  few  weeks  and  costing  ten  millions  went  on 
for  two  and  two-thirds  years  and  cost  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

Whatever  reason  there  may  or  may 
not  be  for  backing  Mr.  Chamberlain 
In  his  new  Protectionist  departure, 
let  no  one  foolishly  think  he  Is 
following  a  statesman  whose  pro- 
grammes have  a  '^ happy  knack"  of 
being  carried  out.  All  the  evidence 
is  absolutely  the  other  way. 
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RETALIATION 

iEANS  FOOD  TAXATION. 

BY 

SYDNEY   BUXTON,  M.P, 
-»t* 

IT  is  universally  admitted  that  Preferential  DutleS  on 
Colonial  produce  must  involve  a  T&X  Oil  FOOd,  Oil 
RftW  Mftteria.lS9  or  both,  because  the  Colonies  send  us 
practically  nothing  else  but  foodstuffs  or  raw  material. 

But  a  policy  of  Ret&lifttion  (which,  as  likely  to  be  more 
popular,   is  for  the   moment   to  take   the  place   of  Preference), 

will  equally  involve  a  Tax  on  Food  or  on  Raw 
Materials. 

The  avowed  object  of  Retaliation  is  "  to  employ  the  tariff^  as 
a  weapon  to  secure  greater  reciprocity  with  foreign  Protectionist 
nations.''  This  is  to  be  ac^complished  by  taxing  the  produce  and 
goods  sent  to  us  by  the  specially  protective  countries;  so  as  to 
induce  or  to  force  them  to  lower  the  protective  duties  they  levy 
on  the  goods  we  send  to  them. 

But  a  policy  of  Retaliation  is  useless  unless  we  can  effSjctively 
retaliate.  And  Retaliation  can  only  be  effective  (in  forcing  the 
protective  country  to  lower  its  duties)  if  we  are  prepared  to  tax 
or  to  prohibit  a  large  proportion  of  the  imports  from  the 
country  in  question. 

How  will  this  work  out  in  practice?  The  feasibility  of  the 
policy  of  Retaliation  must  be  judged  by  the  test  of  figures. 

Now  (according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Return,  Cd.  1761) 
Rassia  charges,  on  the  average,  an  import. duty  of  no  less  than 
131  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  British 
import.  The  United  States  of  America  charges  73  per  cent. ; 
and  her  severely  Protective  Tariff'  is  the  one  that  injures  our 
own  trade  the  most.  Austria  and  France  charge  35  per  ttent., 
Italv  27,  and  Gernumv  25  per  cent, 
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I'he  two  most  Pitjtetttive  a>untrics,  and  much  tlie  two  most 
Protc'C^tive  countries,  are  thus  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
Ketaliation  cut  a  jxdUy  must^  thei'efore^  clearly  be  first  and  Jhrc' 
most  applied  to  them. 

How  then  will  lletaliation  work  out  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  or  Russia  ?     Here  are  the  figures  : — 

Imports  from  Russia^  1902. 

Foodstuffs  ; £18,600,000 

Raw  materials    10,000,000 

Mamifaetures  (chiefly  paper)    290,000 

Scini-manufiu;tures 110,000 

All  other  Articles  1,770,000 

£25,670,000 

Imports  from  the  United  States^  1902. 

foodstuffs  £62,500,000 

Raw  materials  (chiefly  cotton ) 45,500,000 

Manufactures 9,900,000 

Semi-manufactures  (chiefly  leather) 3,900,000 

All  other  Ai-ticles  (chiefly  tobacco) 5,800,000 

£127,000,000 
(Figures  from  Custom  House  Return,  Cd.  1617.) 

It  is  clear  therefore  that,  in  either  case,  in  order  to  bring 
adequate  pressure  to   l)ear,  and    tO    HiaJie    thO    Policy    Of 

Retaliation  successful,  we  must  tax  Foodstuffs  or 

Raw  Material.  But  the  taxation  of  Raw  Material  is  i-uled 
out  both  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chaml)erlain,  as  well  as  by 
common  sense. 

So  a  policy  of  Retaliation  (just  like  a  policy  of  Preference) 

will  necessarily  invoive  the  Taxation  of  Food. 
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MR.   CHAMBERLAIN'S 

TAXES  ON  FOOD. 


In  his  speech  at  Glasgovir  (October  6th,  1903) 
MR.  CHAMBERLAIN*  referring  to  his  pro- 
posed taxes  on  food  said:— 

*'l  believe   .   .  .  they  would  be' 
paid  by  the  forelfirner.'* 

These  taxes  are  the  taxes  on  foreign 
CORN,  MEAT,  EGGS»  BUTTER,  CHEESE, 
and  FRUIT. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN,  however,  does  NOT 
propose  to  tax  MAIZE  or  BACON. 

WHY? 

Here  is  the  answer  In  Mr.  Chamberlain's 

own  words:— 

"  I  propose  to  put  no  tax  whatever  on  maize, 
partly  because  maize  is  a  food  of  some  of  the 
poorest  of  the  people,  and  partly  also  because 
it  is  a  raw  material  for  the  farmers,  who  feed 
their  pigs  on  it  ...  . 

"  I  propose  to  exclude  bacon  because  once 
more  baoon  is  a  popular  food  with  some  of 
the  poorest  of  the  population.[^gzedby(^oogle 

fr.T.o, 


But  If  the  POOR  would  pay  a  tax 
on  MAIZE  and  BACON,  how  Is  it  that 
the  FOREIGNER  would  pay  the  tax 
on  MEAT  and   BREAD? 

Don't  be  deceived.  ALL  the  taxes 
on  food  would  be  paid  by  the  Con- 
sumer. 

And  don't  forget  that  a  tax  on  foreifirn 
Corn,  Meat,  Eggs^  Butter,  Cheese,  and 
Fruit  would  raise  the  price  of  all  these  com- 
modities, whether  they  come  from  foreifirn 
countries,  l^om  our  Colonies,  or  were 
produced  In  this  country. 

When  you  are  told  that  the 
foreifirner  pays  the  tax,  ask  how 
bread  differs  from  bacon,  or  meat 
from  maize. 

Your  only  safe  course  Is  to 
refuse  your  consent  to 

ANY  OF 

MR.    CHAMBERLAIH'S 
FOOD    TAXES. 
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THE  MACEDONIAN  QUESTION. 

What  is  Our  Government  Doing  ? 


WHAT   THE    PRESS   SAYS. 

THE  TIMES,  Sept.  12,  1903. 

"  All  the  Powers  have  already  pledged  themselves  to  support 
Russia  and  Austria  in  securing  the  execution  of  the  original  pro- 
gramme put  forward  by  the  Cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Vienna.  The  failure  of  that  programme  can  no  longer  be 
•concealed.  Why  should  not  France  and  England — and  we  should 
like  to  see  Italy  associated  with  them  in  this  matter — spontaneously 
offer  to  extend  the  same,  and  even  more  vigorous,  support  to  any 
•reasonable  extension  of  the  Austro-Russian  programme  which  might 
^appear  to  afford  a  better  prospect  of  curing  the  evils  from  which  the 
•unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Macedonia  are  now  suffering  in  a  more 
4han  ever  aggravated  form  1 " 

THE  TIMES,  Sept.  14,  1903. 

"  Fortunately,  Lord  Lansdowne,  when  he  assented  to  the  Austro- 
IS^ussian  scheme,  took  care  to  reserve  to  His  Majesty's  Government 
the  right  of  recommending  to  the  Powers  any  modifications  which 
anight  suggest  themselves  after  it  had  been  examined  and  discussed. 
With  a  sagacious  prescience  derived  from  long  experience  of  Turkish 
promises  of  amendment,  he  went  further  still,  and  declared  that, 
should  the  scheme  disappoint  the  expectations  of  its  framers,  and 
tprove  inadequate  as  a  remedy,  its  provisional  acceptance  should  not 
-.pveveiit  us  from  putting  forward  or  supporting  alternative  proposals 
'with  the  same  object.  The  scheme  has  been  examined  by  the  most 
searching  of  all  examinations — by  the  test  of  realities,  and  it  has 
rf ailed  to  pass  the  ordeal.  Whatever  may  be  its  merits  in  principle, 
iit  must  have  disappointed  the  hopes  of  its  framers,  and  it  certainly 
Ihas  proved  inadequate  as  a  remedy.  The  situation  foreseen  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  in  February  has  come  to  pass  in  September.  It  is  now 
time  for  him  to  put  forward  or  to  support  supplementary  or  alternative 
proposals,  and,  above  all,  to  urge  that  they  should  be  pressed  upon 
Turkey  as  well  as  upon  Bulgaria,  in  a  manner  which  will  ensure  that 
they  shall  be  accepted  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name.'' 

THE  TIMES,  Sept.  19,  1903. 

"The  necessity  for  immediate  action,  if  we  are  not  to  see  tho 
Macedonian  vilayets  permanently  cripple,  is  equally  recognised.    The 
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(mly  remaining  question  is  one  of  ways  and  moans.  A  conferencer 
necessarily  takes  time,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  negotiations  betweea 
the  European  Governments  by  the  usual  diplomatic  means  might  not^ 
if  really  pursued  in  a  whole-hearted  and  businesslike  way,  and  not  ia 
the  lethargic  method  which  seems  recently  to  have  been  more  ia 
fashion  in  dealing  with  this  problem,  produce  results  more  speedy  and, 
at  the  same  time,  not  less  sure  and  hopeful  of  fulfilment.  No  one, 
certainly,  who  considers  impartially  the  pass  to  which  matters  have 
come  in  Macedonia  will  be  likely  to  deny  the  need  for  grappling  at 
once  and  strenuously  with  the  problem." 

THE  SPECTATOR,  Sept.  5,  1903. 

"  The  principle  of  interference  between  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects, 
having  once  been  admitted,  it  is  not  obvious  why  Russia  and  Austria 
should  stop  short  of   demanding  the  one  condition  which  can  make 
their  reforms  of  any  value.      That  condition  is  the  appointment   oF 
a  Christian  Governor,  who  has  never  been  a  Turkish  official,  responsi- 
ble to  the  Powers,  irremovable  except  with  their  consent,  supported! 
by  a  gendarmerie  under  the  command  of  European  officers,  managing 
the  local  finance,  and  controlling  the  military  and  civil  officials.     That 
is  what  Britain  ought  to  insist  upon  at  Constantinople  if  she  were  in* 
a  position  to  insist  upon  anything.     This  is  what,  at  all  events,  she 
may,  and  ought  to,  press  upon  the  other  Great  Powers,  especially  upooi 
Russia  and  Austria.     It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  these  two- 
Powers  to  refuse  to  join  in  a  demand  so  closely  resembling  those  which* 
they  themselves  formulated  in  the  spring,  and  the  more  so  that  their- 
own  demands  have  altogether  failed  of  their  purpose.     The  appoint- 
ment of  a  Christian  Governor  and  the  employment  of  a  gendarmerie- 
under  the  command  of  European  officers  would  leave  every  territorial 
and  other  question  just  as  they  are.     No  one  power  would  be  benefited 
by  such  a  measure  at  the  expense  of  another.     The  future  of  Mace- 
donia would  be  left  as  uncertain  as  it  is  now.     The  only  difference 
would  be  that  its  present  would  be  made  tolerable.     It    is    the   plain 
duty,  as  we  read  it,  of  !Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowne  to  support 
this  demand  with  all  the  insistence  they  can  command." 

THE  PILOT,  Sept  12,  1903. 

"The  news  from  Macedonia,  even  allowing  for  exaggerations,, 
transcends  in  horror  any  passage  of  history  since  the  great  Asiatic 
invasions  of  Europe.  .  .  .  The  most  shocking  feature  of  the  whole 
situation  is  that  the  massacres  are  absolutely  preventable.  .  .  .  » 
The  truth  is,  we  are  afraid,  not  merely  that  the  Central  European 
Powers  shrink  from  a  great  war,  which  is  an  excusable  fear,  but  that 
they,  as  well  as  the  smaller  Balkan  States,  are  glad  to  get  tho 
Bulgarian  Macedonians  out  of  the  way.     .     .     .     One  dav  there  mav 
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bo  massacres  o!  Europeans  at  Constantinople  or  Salonica,  and  thei> 
the  Powers  must  act  in  spite  of  themselves.  Then  their  reciprocal 
difficulties  will  be  multiplied,  and  the  blood  of  the  Macedonian 
Bulgars  may  be  avenged." 

THE  SPEAKER,  Sept.  12,  1903. 

"The  real  risk  at  present  lies  in  procrastination.  Bulgaria 
certainly  does  not  desire  war,  but  she  cannot  remain  for  ever  idle- 
while  her  brethren  are  exterminated;  and  Turkey,  secure  in  the- 
immunity  she  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  is  not  improbably  preparing  to 
push  her  repressive  operations  across  the  Bulgarian  frontier.  These- 
risks  would  vanish  on  the  first  announcement  that  Europe  had  decided! 
to  send  a  fleet  to  Salonica,  and  to  place  the  administration  of 
Macedonia  under  a  European  Governor." 

THE  QUARDIAN,  Sept  9,  1903. 

^^  Solitudinem /aciuntf  pacem  appellant  Is  this  to  be  civilised 
Europe's  last  word  ?  Has  her  anxiety  for  peace  no  other  way  of  declar- 
ing itself  than  by  condemning  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Macedonia 
to  the  peace  of  the  grave  ?  We  think  not.  Europe  is  quite  strong 
enough  to  restore  peace  by  less  tragic  means.  It  requires  only  a  ' 
moderate  degree  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Powers,  a 
momentary  oblivion  of  their  conflicting  ambitions,  to  secure  permanent 
tranquillity  for  those  distracted  regions.  The  Great  Powers  are 
willing  enough  to  meet  and  act  in  concert  after  a  war,  why  not  before  1  ** 

THE  DAILY  NEWS,  Sept.  14,  1903. 

"  Threatened  with  the  outbreak  of  war,  which  may  lead  no  man 
knows  whither,  Russia  and  Austria  are  trembling  on  the  brink  of  a 
strong  definite  step  for  the  delivery  of  the  oppressed  people.  They 
need  only  the  word  of  encouragement  or  command  from  this  country,, 
which,  with  the  approval  of  France  and  the  almost  assured  approval 
of  Italy,  would  make  their  course  clear  and  enable  them  to  effect  the' 
one  remedy,  not  merely  for  the  present  hideous  condition  of  things, 
but  for  the  whole  problem  of  the  Near  East.  It  is  only  by  delivering 
Macedonia  from  the  Turk  and  placing  it  nnder  a  just  administration 
responsible  to  Christian  Europe  that  the  reign  of  terror  can  be  ended, 
war  averted,  and  permanent  peace  effected.  Whether  that  remedy  is 
applied  depends  upon  the  action  of  Great  Britain.  We  implore  the 
Government  not  to  continue  to  shirk  their  duty  in  this  supreme 
matter.  Every  consideration  that  can  appeal  to  men  responsible  for 
the  destinies  of  a  great  people  urges  them  to  act  strongly  and 
instantly.  Whether  we  consider  the  claims  of  duty,  of  responsibility, 
of  humanity,  or  of  national  prestige,  the  call  is  equally  urgent,     I£ 
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those  claims  are  ignored,  if  the  Government  turn  a  deaf  ear  alike  to 
tlie  appeal  of  duty  and  the  agonised  cry  of  a  tortured  people,  they  will 
Jiave  struck  their  last  and  most  deadly  blow  at  the  honour  and 
iiumanity  of  this  country." 

THB  WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE,  Sept  14,  1903. 

"  We  feel  sure  that  fiscal  policy  will  occupy  more  time  this  after- 
moon   than  Army  Reform,  but  we  hope  that  the  agenda  will  have  as 
its  first  item  the  question  of  the  Near  East.     This  is  a  question  which 
will  not  wait,  because  at  this  moment  the  Turks  are  putting  down  the 
orebellion  in  Macedonia  with  the  savagery  and  lust  which  always  mark 
Turkish  warfare  on  Turkish  subjects.    There  is  only  too  much  evidence 
•of  Turkish  misconduct,  and  what  the  country  wants  is  the  certain 
knowledge  that  Great  Britain  is  not  a  mere  passive  spectator  at  the 
liorrible  spectacle.     We  welcome  the  four  Episcopal  letters  in  to-day's 
Times,     As  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  says,    *  we  want  to  be  assured 
that  everything  possible  is  being  done  to  obtain,  for  instance,  the 
•effeetive  co-operation  of  England  and  France  to  procure  some  combined 
.action  of  the  Powers.'     What  Great  Britain  can  do  is  so  clear  that  it 
•ought  to  be  possible  to  consider  Macedonia  this  afternoon  without 
•effectively  trespassing  upon  the  time  allocated  to  the  result  of  the 
*  Inquiry.' " 

THE  DAILY  CHRONICLE,  Sept.  /6,  1903. 

"  In  plain  English,  if  the  Powers  do  not  immediately  intervene, 
Bulgaria  will  declare  war.  From  every  point  of  view  she  will  be 
perfectly  justified,  It  may  mean  the  destruction  of  the  Bulgarian 
State  and  the  ruin  of  the  people.  Even  then  she  has  counted  the  cost, 
4ind  will  fall  in  the  noblest  of  all  possible  causes.  For  the  moment 
she  appears  to  have  inspired  some  sense  of  shame  even  in  Russian  and 
Austrian  diplomatists.  They  have  now  turned  their  *  very  serious 
representations '  to  the  Porte,  and  even  to  Yildiz.  They  have  pro- 
tested to  the  Sultan  against  the  *  horrible  excesses '  in  Monastir  and 
Adrianople.  Such  protests  are  useless.  The  only  language  the  Sultan 
understands  is  the  appearance  of  battleships.  To  that  kind  of  protest 
he  has  never  yet  failed  to  listen.  And  we,  too,  have  a  fleet — we  who 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  are  more  responsible  than  either  Russia  or 
Austria  for  the  present  abominations.  It  is  late,  but  if  our  fleet 
moved  there  might  yet  be  time.  Or  is  our  Prime  Minister  still  weigh- 
ing '  the  balance  of  criminality  '  ? " 
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OUR  DUTY  TO  MACEDONIA. 


The  maaaaores  and  outrages  whioh  are  now  devastating  MaoedoDia 

oould  narar  have  taken  place  but  for  the  action  of  Great 
Britain  twenty^flve  yean  ago. 

If  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  to  which  Turkey  and  Russia 
agreed  in  1877,  had  been  allowed  to  stand,  the  bulk  of  Macedonia 
would  have  been  oreated  into  an  autonomous  State,  enjoying  the  same 
freedom  which  was  given  to  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Rumelia.     It  was 

Great  Britain  who  stood  up  for  the  integrity  of  Turkey ;  and 

through  her  eonduot  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878  Maoedonia 

was  handed  back  to  the  Turk. 

The  six  great  Powers,  led  by  this  country,  undertook  the  respon- 
sibility of  re^instating  Ottoman  rule  in  Europe.  By  Clause  LXII. 
of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  it  waa  olearly  set  forth  that  Christians  were  nob 
to  suffer  from  disabilities  on  religious  grounds.  It  is  notorious  that 
this  clause  has  been  repeatedly  broken  ;  and  that  the  present  mode  of 
suppressing  the  insurrection  is  nothing  less  than  a  crusade  against  the 
Chrifttians  of  the  Bulgarian  Church. 

The  duty  of  calling  Turkey  to  account  for  her  breach  of  the 
Treaty  and  for  her  brutal  contempt  of  civilised  methods  belongs 
jointly  to  the  six  Powers.  But  it  belongs  especially  to  Great  Britain, 
who    championed  the  cause  of  Turkey  twenty-five  years  ago.     The 

oppressed  Christians  of  Macedonia,  who  are  being  rapidly 
exterminated,  have  every  right  to  demand  of  Great  Britain 
that  she  should  take  the  first  plaoe  in  demanding  their 
freedom,  as  formerly  she  took  the  first  place  in  restoring 
them  to  misrule. 

It  is  the  plain  duty  of  England  to  call  instantly  and  insistently 
upon    the    Powers   to   unite    in   stopping   the   reign   of  plunder, 

massacre,  and  outrage  which  is  desolating  the  land  of 
Macedonia. 

A  WORD  AS  TO  THE  **  BALANCE  OP 
CRIMINALITY.^ 

Mr.  Balfour  has  announced  that  as  between  the  Turks  who  are 
engaged  in  exterminating  the  Christians  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
insurgents  who  are  protesting  against  Turkish  misrule^  the  "  balance 
of  CriminaJity  "  lies  with  the  insurgents. 

Perhaps  it  is  true  the  insurgents  have  done  things  repugnant  to 


European  sentiment.  What  else  oould  we  expect?  For  centuries  the 
European  Powers,  whioh  have  been  busy  in  maintaining  the  atatua  quo 
in  Turkey,  have  excluded  the  Sultan's  Christian  subjects  from  the 
pale  of  European  civilisation. 

Mr.  Balfour  says  that  the  insurgents  have  coiiututted  outrages  in 
order  to  attract  the  attention  of  Europe.  If  that  is  true,  who  is  to 
blame  ?  We  have  refused  to  listen  to  their  prayers  and  petitions,  and 
now  they  are  cutting  themselves  with  knives  as  the  priests  of  Baal 
did,  to  attract  the  attention  of  their  Deaf  God. 

Mr,  Balfour  charges  them  with  provoking  the  Turks  to  indulge  in 
massacre.  You  cannot  start  a  constitutional  agitation  in  Turkey. 
You  must  either  endure  or  rebel.  If  you  rebel,  no  matter  how  discreet 
or  humane  you  may  be,  the  Turks  will  always  retort  by  massacre. 
This  the  insurgents  knew  and  foresaw.  If,  knowing  that  any  rising 
must  lead  to  massacre,  they  still  rose,  what  is  the  conclusion  t  Surely 
it  is  tliat  lliese  men  found  life  unendurable.  They  are  gambling  with 
death  for  liberty.  No  race  ever  exposed  its  women  to  outrage  and  its 
children  to  starvation,  unless  by  so  doing  it  hoped  to  free  them  from  a 
tyranny  which  is  worse  than  death.  These  men  are  not  criminal: 
they  are  desperate. 

What  precisely  is  Turkish  misrule?  The  Turkish  Government 
leaves  undone  the  things  it  should  do.  It  provides  neither  roads,  nor 
schools,  nor  police,  nor  honest  law-courts.  It  does  the  things  it  should 
not  do.  It  denies  self-government,  it  refuses  liberty,  it  taxes  until 
for  evei  y  £10  which  a  Macedonian  peasant  may  earn  for  himself  in  a 
year  he  pays  some  £3  10s.  to  the  tax  farmer. 

But  worse  even  than  this  political  tyranny  is  the  domestic  despOt-^ 
ism  which  reigns  in  every  village,  where  the  Moslem  landlord  and  his 
armed  retainers  live  on  the  toil  of  the  unarmed  peasants.  No  woman's 
honour  is  safe,  no  man's  labour  is  his  own.  A  Christian  cannot 
revenge  his  wrongs,  and  there  are  no  courts  which  will  redress  them. 
The  peasants  are  serfs,  poor  in  a  rich  land,  enslaved  under  an  idle 
ruling  caste.     <'  Better  an  end  with  horrors,"  ^ays  the  Macedonian 

proverb,  "than  horrors  without  an  end." 

This  despair  is  our  work.  We  forbade  Russia  to  liberate  Mace- 
donia in  1878.  We  have  refused  to  execute  the  promises  of  reform 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  niado  at  Berlin.  The  insurgents  are  fighting 
only  for  their  legal  treaty  rights.  Where  now  does  the  balance  of 
criminality  lie?    Perhaps  with  Europe. 
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AT  SUEFFIBLD, 
OCTOBER  13th,    i90^ 


LORD  ROSEBERY 


ON 


Mr.  Chamberlains  Proposals. 


"  Food  Is  the  raw  material  of  the  race.*' 

«l  do  not  see  the  British  Empire  restini^  on  a 

schedule  of  forbidden  Industries." 

"  I  will  not  ehani^e  the  open  air  of  Free  Trade 
for  the  hothouse  of  Protsctien.** 

"Under  Protection  there   t^rova   up   Interests, 

trusts,  and  sometimes  corruption. 


"Mr.  Chamberlain,  to  prove  his  case,  has  to  prove  three 
things — iirst^  that  Free  Trade  has  failed  to  secure  pixMperity  for  the 
country ;  in  the  next  place,  he  has  to  prove  that  his  remedy  will  not} 
be  worse  than  the  disease,  even  if  he  proves  a  disease  to  exist ;  and, 
in  the  third  place,  he  has  to  prove  what  lie  alleges,  that  his  scheme 
would  bind  the  Empire  more  closely  together.     Now,  I  say  there  is 

not  a  vestige  of  truth  in  any  one  of  these  propositions.    I 

hold,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Free  Trade  has  not  failed  to  succeed  ; 
and  I  hold,  secondly,  that  this  proposal  would  tend  tO  dislocate  and 

probably  to  dissolve  the  nnion  of  the  Empire." 
ilfr»  ^^  Job  '^  QhamborlBlnw 

"Of  course,  there  is  another  question  to  be  considered — the 
question  of  prices.  Let  me  give  you  the  figures  for  1872  and  1902. 
You  are  told  there  has  been  a  great  falling  oflf  in  our  exports.  In 
1872  on  to-day's  prices  they  were  £182.577,000,  and  in  1902 
£277,552,000,  an  increase  of  100  millions  in  30  years  ;  and  if  you  are 
inclined,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  inclined  at  Greenock,  tO  sit  down 

like  Job  and  scratch  yourself  with  a  potsherd  over  our  com- 
mercial decline,  those  figures  are  *  not  entirely  hopeless.'  There  was 
another  point  which  is  full  of  gravity  in  considering  our  commercial 
position.  We  are  the  carriers  and  the  clearing-house  of  the  world. 
We  are  the  financial  centre  of  the  world,  a  position  dependent  upon 

the  utmost  liberty  of  commerce.  Take  care  how  you  tamper 
with  this  position.  Take  care  how  you  lav  hands  on 
the  majestic  but  sensitive  structure  of  British  credit  and 
British  commerce,  which  has  been  reared  upon  the  secure 
.     rock  of  7BSE  TRADE." 
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Hours  aifif  WaaBSm 

"  How  are  we  for  honrs  of  labour  ?  Germany,  our  great  com* 
petitor,  has  the  longest  hours  of  labour  of  the  four  countries  I  aok 
going  to  mention.  France  has  the  next  longest ;  the  United  States- 
the  next  longest;  and  Great  Britain  has  the  least  long  Of  th& 
four.  For  example,  the  Board  of  Trade  says  in  this  report  that  the^ 
blast  fumacemen  in  England  only  work  eight  hours  against  twelve  in 
Germany.  How  is  it  as  regaids  comparative  Wages?  In  the^ 
United  States  the  wages,  I  admit,  are  higher,  but  there  is  no  com- 
parison possible  between  this  country  and  the  United  States.  The 
United  States,  with  its  vast  virgin  resources,  with  its  unlimited 
resources,  with  its  population  only  twenty-one  to  the  square  mile, 
whereas  in  England  we  have  nearer  405  to  the  square  mile — ^when 
the  population  of  the  United  States  gets  as  dense  as  ours  then  will> 
come  the  time  to  compare  the  social  conditions — but  as  regards  wages 

the  Blue-book  lays  down  that  the  wages  in  Ctemiany  are  o^y 
two-thirds  of  those  paid  in  England,  and  in  France  only 
three-fonrths." 

How  io  Fight  Tariffs, 

"  ioM  may  say,  *  But  how  would  you  fight  these  hostile  tariffs  t  ^ 
I  do  not  believe  retaliation  to  be  efficacious,  but  I  will  not  dwell  on 
that  subject.  But  how  are  we  to  fight  these  hostile  tariffs?  I 
believe  we  mu8t|fight  them  by  a  more  scientific  and  adaptive  spirit — by^ 
better  education ;  and  you  in  Sheffield  with  your  college,  which  I 
hope  is  soon  going  to  sprout  into  a  University,  will  do  much  good  work 
in   that  direction.     I  say  by  education,  but  above  all   keep  the 

universe  as  your  market  for  your  raw  material  and  for  your 

food.  Whatever  else  the  working  man  may  surrender  to  the  voice  of 
the  charmer,  this,  I  hope,  he  will  never  give  up.  He  insists  upon 
having  the  universe  .as  a  market  for  the  sources  of  nis  food." 

A  Ono^sMotl  ArrBnoBmonim 

"The  whole  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  argument  is  based  upon- 
hypothesis.  He  talks  constantly  of  the  offer  which  the  Colonies- 
have  made  to  us.  Where  is  the  offer  ?  I  read  his  speech  in  vain  for 
any  indication  of  an  offer.     Sir,  the  offer  is  from  us.     We  are  tO  taz 

the  staff  of  life  in  order  that  the  Canadians,  who  have 
abundant  untaxed  food  of  their  own,  may  grow  more  wheat 
to  flimish  our  granaries.       That  is  sui^ly  A  ONE-SIDEI> 

ABRANQESIENT.  They  already  pi-osper,  while  our  own  farmers 
are  notoriously  not  prospering.  The  offer,  therefore,  seems  to  come, 
not  from  the  Colonies,  but  from  us.     But  even  the  ofifer  has  not  as- 

yet  met  with  any  response  in  the  Colonies." 
An  Im/BOBBlblo  PIsmm 

"  I  fail  to  detect  any  vestige  of  an  offer.  Why  should  there  be^ 
an  ofiferl  The  great  production  of  Canada  is  not  wheat,  but  timber. 
The  value  of  timber  produced  from  Canada,  as  compared  with  wheats 
is,  roughly  speaking,  as  seven  to  four.  It  does  not  fill  the  Canadiai^ 
lumberman  with  the  slightest  enthusiasm  either  for  the  Empire  or  for 
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anything  else  to  be  told  that  the  wheat  of  Canada  is  to  obtain  a 
preference  in  our  markets.  Ue  asks  naturally,  What  are  you  going 
to  do  for  the  staple  product  of  Canada  ?  The  answer  is,  '  Nothing/ 
What  are  we  going  to  do  for  Australia?  This  may  explain  a  slight 
tepiduess  on  the  part  of  Australia.  We  are  going  to  give  a  alight 
preference  to  Australian  wine  and  Australian  fruit.  The  export  of 
Australian  wine  is  extremely  slight.  I  have  not  got  the  figures  with 
me,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  amounts  to  about  XI  40,000  a  year. 
And  therefore  to  bind  Australia  to  the  Mother-country  with  a  little 
furtherance  of  this  wine  trade  of  Australia  does  not  seem  a  proposition 
which  smiles  veiiy  much  on  the  country.  What  is  the  great  product 
of  Australia?  They  send  to  us  334  millions  of  pounds  of  wool 
every  year.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  wool  1  Why  you  are 
going  to  do  for  it  what  you  do  for  the  timber.  You  are  going  to  do 
Bothinic ;  but  *  Oh ! '  you  say,  '  wool  and  timber  are  raw  materials,  and 
we    have    said    we    cannot    tax    raw     material.'       Is     food     not 

raw  material?     Why,   sir,   food  is  the   raw  material  of 

the  race,  without  which  your  Empire  is  nothing  but  an  idle-, 
dream ;  and  if  you  try  and  say  you  will  not  tax  raw  material 
and  tax  food  yon  are  proceeding  on  a  basis  as  illogical  as  it  is  absurd. 
Depend  npon  it,  an  Empire  which  is  based  on  a  tax  on 
bread  after  you  have  enjoyed  free  imports  of  food  for  fifty 
years  is  not  likely  to  last  as  long  as  the  Campanile  of 

Venice.  But  the  Empire  is  not  alone  to  oe  consolidated  by  a  tax  on 
food  and  by  the  assistance  of  Australian  wines." 

^^A  Sohedlulo  of  ForbMtion  IndusiHosm^^ 

'*  The  plan  is  that  we  should  go  to  the  Colonies  and  veto  their 

engaging  in  certain  industries.    Now,  I  confess  that,  though  I 

have  thought  constantly  about  the  union  of  the  British  Empire,  I  do 

not  see  the  British  Empire  resting  on  a  schedule  of  forbidden 

industries.  I>o  you  suppose  that  these  young  and  growing  com- 
munities, full  of  energy,  full  of  ambition,  will  consent  when  u  British. 
Minister  goes  to  them  and  says,  'Well,  you  must  leave  us  that 
industry,  you  must  promise  not  to  engage  in  it,'  that  they  will  fetter 

themselves  by  any  such  promise  or  undertaking  ?     Do  you 

not  see  that,  if  they  did  anytning  of  the  kind,  they  would  be  false  to 
their  own  race,  and  their  own  children  in  times  to  come  would  rise 

up  and  curse  and  disavow  them  ?  " 

**  There  can  be  no  fair  or  practicable  Imperial  tariff.    It 

is  acknowledged  by  its  promoters  that  it  cannot  include  raw  material, 
and  it  cannot  be  satisfactory  unless  it  includes  wool  and  timber,  which 
are  raw  materials.  I  believe,  then,  as  I  believed  twenty  years  ago, 
when  we  were  working  on  this  in  the  Imperial  Federation  League, 
that  any  such  system  is  doomed  tO  failure.  I  say  you  cannot  fix 
an  Imperial  tariff  which  will  be  satisfactory.  Still  less  can  you  place 
an  Empire  on  a  schedule  of  forbidden  industries.  All  that  is  left  for 
you  is  to  try  to  execute  commercial  treaties  or  understandings  with 

each  separate  colony.    What  would  be  your  commercial.system 
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then,  and  where  would  be  the  union  of  your  Em])ire  ? 

Everything  periodically^  perhaps  annually,  would  have  to  be  revised 
in  our  commercial  relations  with  every  colony.  You  would  at  last  be 
subject  in  negotiation  to  the  thi'eat  so  unpleasant  to  hear  and  realise 
as  a  possibility  that  perhaps  after  that  we  had  better  cut  the  painter. 
Your  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  be  unceasingly  engrossed  ia 
the   attempt    to  conciliate  wholly   incompatible    and    antagonistic 

interests.  Heaven  preserve  us  from  the  bad  blood  which 
would  be  created  under  such  a  system.    That  is  the  plan,  that 

is  the  whole  plan,  which  is  proposed  to  take  the  place  of  the  present 
system  which  is  founded  on  absolute  independence  of  action  and 
absolute  conciliation  of  individual  interests.  So  far  from  preserving 
the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  I  honestly  and  conscientiously  believe 

that  any  policy  such  as  that  advocated  by  the  late  Colonial 
Secretary  would  almost  inevitably  lead  to  its  dismem- 
berment. 

A  BBtl  Dmy  for  thm  Emmirom 

*'I  as  a  profound  and  convinced  Imperialist,  do  not  wish  our 
people  at  home  at  any  time  of  scarcity  or  of  depression  or  famine 
to  weigh  the  interests  of  their  material  well-being  against  the  con- 
ception of  the  EAipire,  IT  WILL  BE  A  BAD  DAY  FOB  GBEAT 
BBITAIN-IT  WILL  BE  A  W0B8E  DAY  FOB  THE  EMPIBE  AT 
LABGE-WHEN  THE  ABTISAN  BETUBNING  TO  A  STINTED 
MEAL-STINTED  BY  TAXATION-MAY  SAY  TO  HIS  FAMILY, 
•AH,  THINGS  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  VEBY  DIFFEBENT  HAD 
IT  NOT  BEEN  FOB  THIS  EMFIBE,  FOB  THE  PBESEBVATION 
OF  WHICH  WE  ABE  NOW  SO  HEAVILY  TAXED/  I  do  not  wish 
THAT  INTEBEST  AND  THAT  OONCEPTION  EVEB  TO  BE 
BBOTJGHT  INTO  ANTAGONISM.  They  are  in  perfect  harmony 
now.  FOB  GOD'S  SAKE  DO  NOT  LET  US  DISTUBB  THAT 
HABMONY." 

ThB  HoihGuso  of  Proiooilonm 

''I  will  not  exchange  the  open  air  of  Free  Trade  for 
the  hothouse  of  Protection,  which  raises  barriers  in  the 
free  commerce  between  man  and  man,  which  diminishes 
the  value  of  every  shilling  you  possess,  and  which  fosters 
every  corrupt  and  every  evil  growth.  Moreover,  so  far 
as  my  strength  goes,  I  will  not  allow— I  will  not  allow 
to  be  dispelled  my  ideal  of  the  future  of  the  British  Empire ; 
a  strong  mother  with  strong  children,  each  working  out 
her  own  political  and  fiscal  salvation  on  her  own  lines 
in  perfect  freedom  and  under  the  conditions  of  their  climate 
and  locsJity.  I  will  not  disturb  or  blur  that  blessed  vision 
which  has  been  before  me  all  my  life,  and  which  I  trust 
will  follow  me  to  the  hour  of  death  undisturbed  by  policies 
which  can  only  wreck  it  and  by  enterprises  which  can 
only  end  in  national  disaster," 
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Another  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
"SO  SIMPLE"  Schemes. 


«  ONCE  BIT,  TWICE  SHY."— Ofd  Proverb. 


In  the   General    Election    of    1895    when    Mr. 
Chamberlain  promised  Old  Affe  Pensions 

he  said  (at  Hanley,  July  12th,  1895):— 

**My  proposal,  broadly,  is 

SO  SIMPLE 

that  anyone  can  understand  it." 

What  has  Mr.   Chamberlain  done  in  the 

g)J^^     last  8  years  to  fulfil  this  promise   of  Old 

Age  Pensions?  NOTHING  I 

Now  the  same  politician  comes  before  you  with 
yet   another    scheme — this    time  for    Dear   Food* 
and  Dear  Qoods.    Of  course  he  pretends  that 
it  will  cost  you  nothing,  and  says  : — 

"  I  have  put  forward  a  plan  •  « 
"It   is  PERFECTLY  SIMPLE." 


A    WORD    ^Fight  very  shy  of  ^SIMPLE^  plans 
OF  ADVtOEm )     proposed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain^ 
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A   QUESTION 

FOR  YOU  TO  ANSWER. 

Are  you  prepared  to  g^ive 
THE  TORY  GOVERNMENT, 

which  passed  the  Education  Acts,  and  has  been 
fonnd  0XTILT7  by  the  South  African  War  Com- 
misoL^m  of  Incapacity ,  Inefficiency,  and  Neglect, 

a  FREE  HAND 

as^ainst  FREE  TRADE? 


THE  EDUCATION  ACTS. 


The  Tory   Government  has,    by   the    Edueatlon 
Aets  of  1902  and  1908,— 

1.  Destroyed  every  popularly-elected  SCHOOL  BOARD  in 

England  and  Wales. 

2.  Allowed    BeUgioas    Tests    to    be    kept    for    Teachert 

entirely  paid  for  out  of  Public  money. 

3.  Placed  Church  Schools   upon  the  Rates  whilst  leaving 

them  under  Ohurch  Management. 

And  all  this  in  a  Parliament  elected  at  a  General 
Election  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
promised  that  nothing  should  be  decided  except 
questions  connected  with  South  Africa. 

D0^   THE  WAR  CBIlHyHSSIOM  BEPOBT. 

The  South  African  Commission,  in  their  Report, 
find  the  Tory  Ministry  GUILTY  of— 

1.  Unpraparodnaas. 

2.  Blufnnir. 

3.  Nafflaet  of  Wsurninga  by  Sotdiars.    . 

4.  LAOk  af  Storaa.  Digitized  by  L^oogle 

5.  Daf(9Ctlva  Equlpmant. 

foVBR 


What    Two    Tory    Mowapaporm    aay 

about  tho  oauauot  of  iha  Wan— 

The  STANDARD  (September  14th,  1903)— 

"  Our  lack  of  preparation  and  the  &nlt8  of  onr  spXem. 
were  mainly  responsible  for  THE  COLOSSAL  E^EN- 
DITUEE,  THE  DEPLORABLE  DELAY,  and  THE 
HEAVY  SACRIFICE." 

The  ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE  (September  15th,  1903)— 
"Mr.  Balfonr    and  Ur.   Chamberlain  are    eqnaV^ 
ffdilty  with  all  their  colleagues." 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  said  at  Newcastle  (October 
20th,  1903):— 

'*l  say  that  those  only  are 
entitled  to  the  name  of  statesmen 
who  can  foresee  what  Is  to  hap- 
pen, at  all  events,  in  their  own 
world,  and  can  provide  for  It." 

WAS  THERE  EVER  SUCH  A  LACK  OF 
STATESMANSHIP  DISPLAYED  AS  IN  THE 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR? 

pr^  FREE  TRADE. 

Now  Mr.  Balfour  demands  a  Free  Hand  against 
Free  Trade,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  wants  to  tax 
your  food.       _____»^___««_ 

UNLESS   YOU   WANT-^ 

THE  EDUCATION  ACTS  left  as  they  are, 
The  Lessons  of  THE  WAR   COMMISSION 

REPORT  left  unheeded, 
FREE  TRADE  destroyed  to  make  way  for 

PEAR  QOOPS  and  PEAR  FOOD, 
YOU    MUST 
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ARE  OUR  TRADES  BEING 
RUINED  BY  FREE  TRADE? 

This  Is  constantly  assarted  by  Protectionists^^ 

LET  US  EXAMINE  THE  FACTS. 


There  is  a  continual  change  going  on  in  all  Trades. 

Stage  coaches  gave  place  to  railways  and  the  drivers  of  stage* 
coaches  were  thrown  out  of  work. 

Sailing  ships  have  largely  been  replaced  by  steamers. 

Rush  candles,  which  were  once  a  common  light,  are  scarcely  seen: 
now. 

Gas  and  electric  light  take  their  place.  No  doubt  the  makers  of 
msh  candles  lost  their  occupation. 

Hand  weaving  has  become  machine  weaving.  There  has,  there- 
fore, been  a  displacement  of  labour. 

The  sickle  and  the  scythe  have  been  succeeded  by  the  mowing- 
machine. 

These  changes  have  nothing  to  do  with  Protection  or  Free  Trade, 
except  that  under  a  system  of  Free  Trade  such  changes  are  more 
graduid  and  natural  than  under  a  system  of  Protection. 

It  is,  therefore,  incorrect  to  think  that  because  a  trade  is  in 
a  had  condition,  this  mi^st  necessarily  be  due  to  Free  Trade. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  showing  how  the  country  has  gained  under 
Free  Trade — that  is,  by  receiving  goods  (food,  raw  material,  partly- 
manufactured  and  fully-manufactured  goods)  without  taxing  them. 

The  Com  Laws  were  repealed  in  1846 — the  Act  came-  into  full 
eflTect  in  1849. 

After  this  taxes  were  gradually  taken  off  other  goods,  until 
practically  all  goods  entered  our  ports  free  in  1861. 

Let  us  look  at  the  progress  of  the  nation  under  Free  Trade  :^- 


1861. 

1902. 

Population 

28-a  . ... 

41-9 

millions. 

Paupers      

36       ... 

23 

per  1,000  population. 

Goods  Exported   ... 

£126     ... 

£283 

millions. 

Goods  Imported   ... 

£217     ... 

£528 

millions. 

Income  Tax- 

Yield  per  Id. ... 

£1,162  ... 

£2,680 

thousands. 

Deposits  in  Savings 

^ 

Banks 

£41-5    ... 

£197-1 

millions. 

British  Shipping  ... 

4-8      ... 

10-0 

million  tons. 

I  {Government  Return  No,  340,  AugiMt  12<^  1903.) 

I  Frotectiomsts  say  that  certain  trades  have  been  ruined  by  foreign* 
i  competition.  This  is  not  so.  Where  new  appliances  and  energy'' 
)  have  been  used  the  result  has  been  otherwise. 


THE  SUGAR   TRADg. 

This  trade — the  refining  of  sugar — has  felt  foreign  competition 
«nore  than  any  other  trade,  owing  to  foreign  Governmenta  having 
given  bounties  on  the  export  of  sugar.  Many  of  the  Smaller  works 
with  old  fashioned  machinery  closed,  but  there  is  evidence  to  ahow 
that  up-to-date  works  have  done  well  and  even  increased  their  output. 

On  March  7  th,  1903,  Henry  Tate  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Sugar  Refiners, , 
issued  a  prospectus  asking  for  debentures.    They  showed  profits : — 


£ 

£ 

1896 

91,012 

1900        

100,263 

1897 

148,390 

1901        

215,274 

1898 

104,307 

1902        

97,582 

1899 

62,161 

Not  bad  for  a  "BUINBD  "  trade ! 

Owing  to    cheap    sugar — the    result    of    foreign    bounties — the 

^confectionery,  biscuit,  and  other  indnstries  have  been  created 

employing  over  100,000  people. 
mON  AND  STEEL    TRAOCm 


Tho  Protectionists  say  this  is 

"ruined."     The  Profito  of  this 

trade  returned  for  income-tax  were 

: — 

£ 

& 

1898     2,556.392 

1901     5,380,418 

1899     3,007,591 

1902     6,600,263 

1900     3,211,984 

(Statitlical  Abttrttet,  Cd.  1727.) 

Persons  employed — 

1861      

129,507 

1891      

202,406 

1901      

216,022 

{Government  Return,  Cd.  1761.) 

Not  bad  progrou  for 

a  "  RUINED  »trad«l 

TINPIATC   TRADE, 

The  Protectionists  say  this  is  a  <'  ruined  "  trade. 

Exports  1881—1890     ...         65,869,180  cwtfc 

„        1891—1900 71,175,980    „ 


6,306>800  Qain> 

Note  the  McKinley  tariff  which  was  said  to  have  "ruined "  the 
trade,  came  into  force  in  July.  1891.  In  spite  of  this  "ruin"  the 
"trade  has  increased.  (From  Mr.  Charles  I^ncaster — Hughes  and 
Lancaster,  the  well-known  tinplate  exporters — in  Liverpool  Daily  PoU 
October  15th,  1903.) 

Number  of  Tinplate  Mills  Working. 

Average.                Average,  Average. 

1895^                  1898-01  1902        C  f^c^n\o 

ai8        358         3gy  zedbyL^OOgle 

(<MOvernment  Return^  Cd,  1761.) 


BOOT  TRADE. 

This  trade  suffered  from  an  American  invasion.  It  altered  it§ 
•methods,  and  the  invasion  is  coming  to  an  end. 

DOZKH  PAIBS  OF  BOOTS. 

1901  1902  1903 

Imports  (10  mosAs  in  each  year)    260,387     ...  205,SS9    ...  202,821 
Exports        „  „  „        544,390     ...  610,864     ...  661,620 

—(Govemmeni  Betwm  26— IX.) 

Imports  decreasing!   Exports  tncreasing! 

HOSIERY  TRADE^ 

1898  1902 

Exports    ..«        £1,118,160        ...        £1,410,509 

--{Qowmmytni  JSttuni,  Cd.  1582.) 

Trade  bcreasiiif  I 

BRASS  TRADE. 

Exports      ^  £471,234        .••        £613,441 

— <Oovemifieni  tUt%mk^  Cd.  1582.) 

Trade  Increasing  I 
But  all  '^  decaying  "  trades,  according  to  the  Protectionists  1 

SILK  TRADE^ 

Since  1898  the  exports  of  silk  Broad  Stuffs  and  unenumerated 
silks,  also  manufactures  of  silk  hioA  other  materials,  have  labgbly 
increased,  but  exports  of  silk  handkerchiefs,  scarfs,  and  shawls  have 
decreased.  Is  this  not  due  to  changes  of  fashion  t  Lyons  in  France^ 
the  "protected"  home  of  the  silk  trade,  is  complaining  of  bad  times  1 

OOTTOR  AMD   WOOl    TRADES^ 

These  are  being  "  ruined,"  according  to  Protectionists. 

CoXSCXmON  IR  THB  tJKXTBD' KlNGMlL 

Averoffe        Average        Average 
1885-9         1890^         1895-9 , 
Haw  OoTTON  (in  miUion  cwts.)      ••«      13*1     •.«     14*2     ..«     ISO 
ltAwWooL(inmyUonlbs.)  ...       416     ...      475     ...      523 

-^OovemmifU  Jte^um,  Cd.  17AL) 
There  is  no  cause  for  alarm  in  these  figurss  I 

BIASS   TRADE^ 

The  Brussels  correspondent  of  The  Timu  writes  on  October  13th, 
1903 :    "  The  glass  industry  of  Belgium  is  still  in  a  very  depressed 
•condition." 

Note  that  owing  to  Bdgium  having  a  special  glass  sand  con* 
weniently  situated,  she  is  the  great  glass-maker  of  the  world  S 
Exports  from  TJmted  Kingdom : — 

1898  1902 

Plate  glass     ...         ...        £96,498        ...        £108,112 

Flint,  Plain,  Out,  &c,  £211,352         ...        £248,464 

Bottles  £364,653         ...        £471,162    oolp 

-Other  glass     ...        ,..       £212,529         ...         £270,202       S'^, 

—{Qov^trnment  Return,  Cd.  1682.) 


WIRE  TRADE, 

1898  1902 

ElqLportft  (Iron  and  Steel)        44,123  tons.  «.^  55,046  tons^ 

je772,604  £1,042,869' 

—iOovemmtnt  Return^  Cd.  1682.) 

Trade  Increasing! 
EARTHENWARE  AND  GLASS  TRADES, 

1861  1881  1901 

Persons  employed        •••        ^        53,611  68,226  92,556 

— {Government  Betum^  Cd.  1761.) 

miLUHO    TRADE, 

Mr.  George  Seatree  (of  the  well-known  firm  of  millers,  Messrs.  G. 
Beatree  and  Sons,  Liverpool)  writing  to  Milling^  Octpl^r  24th,  1903» 
says  "  that  neyer  in  its  history  was  the  milling  trade  of  the  country 
doing  better  (speculative  booms  excepted)." 

WATOH    TRADE, 

Clocks,  Watches,  and  parts  1898  1903 

thereof— Exports £80,037  ...  £101,567 

-^Oovemment  Return,  Cd.  1582. ^ 

Trade  Increasing! 

JEWELLERY  TRADE, 

(Not  specified  separately  prior  to  1900.) 

1900  1902 

Exports ...        ^.        ...        £178,204  ...        £182,820 

— iixotemmJent  Betwm^  Cd.  1582.  y 

I  Trade  Increasing ! 

EARTHEHWARE  TRADE, 

Earthenware,  Chinawstfi,  1898  1903 

^    Parian,  and  Forcelidn — 

Exports...        ^         ...       £1,650,728        ...        £1,731,731 

---(Oovemment  Return,  Cd.  1582.) 

Trade  Increasing! 

I  In  some,  of  these  trades  the  imports  are  also  increasing — much  to*' 
{the  benefit  of  this  country — although  to  the  alarm  of  a  few 
jFrot^tionists.  This  is  due  nudnly  to  two  causes — ^that  some  articles 
included  in  the  above  trades  are,  for  local  and  special  reasons, 
made  more  easily  in  certain  foreign  countries,  and  that  the  con- 
sumption of  most  articles  has  so  enormously  increased  in  this  country 
that  it  has  been  impossible  in  every  instance  to  find  sufficient  skilled 
workers  in  certain  trades  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  It  is  not 
every  man  who  is  a  brass  fitter  or  tinplate  worker.  Even  if  an  indivi- 
dual trade  has,,  in  a  very  rare  instance,  been  damaged  by  free  imports 

The  PEOPLE  have  certainly  QAINED  by  Cheap 
Food,  Cheap  Ciothinff,  and  Increaeed  Waffes 
I  foilowinff  on  Prosperity. 
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